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TO     THE 


Nineteenth  Volume  of  theCrltica!  Review. 


THIS  work  is  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  publi- 
cation ;  a  traft  of  time  v/hich  its  authors  re- 
view with  the  highell  fatisfaftion,  as  it  affords  them 
an  opportunity  to  cJCprefs  their  gratitude  for  the  long 
and  growino;  indulgence  their  labours  have  met  with- 
from  their  commencement  to  the  prefent  period. 
They  are  conlcious  thiit  if  the  mod  fincere  intentions 
for  the  benefit  of  literature  Can  entitle  them  to  fuc- 
c-efs,  they  deferve  it  •,  but  to  imagine  that  it  can  be 
attained  without  fome  merit  in  the  execution,  would 
be  offering  an  infult  to  the  judgmiCnt  of  their 
readers. 

Their  province  is,  perhaps,  the  mofl  ungrate- 
ful and  difficult  of  any  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Their  enemies  may  be  counted  by  the  numbers  of 
thofe  authors  whofe  works  they  have  either  entirely 
condemned,  or  coldly  praifed,  a  formidable  and  a 
bufy  band  ! — Their  friends  confift  of  the  few,  the 
very  few,  writers,  whofe  modclly  inclines  them  to 
believe,  that  favourable,  but  candid  criticifm,  may 
be  of  fervice  to  their  works,  upon  their  firll  appear- 
ance in  public. 

The  nature  of  their  undertaking  fufficiently  points 
out  its  difficulties.     Seldom    indulged  to  tread  the 
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carpet  grounds  of  learning,  they  miift  toil  through  its 
moil  rugged  paths,  while  a  thouland  eyes  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of,  and  expofe,  the  leail  inadvertency 
they  commit,  and  even  to  mifreprefent  them  w^hen 
they  make  none,  but  are  proceeding  with  firmnefs 
and  caution.  The  chara6ler  they  afiume  lays  them 
under  another  great  difadvantage  ;  becaufe  the  mif- 
take  that  would  be  overlooked  as  venial  in  another 
writer,  is  confidered  as  unpardonable  in  a  Critical 
Reviewer.  Even  prudential  confiderations  are  at- 
tended with  difagreeable  difficulties  in  the  execution 
of  their  work,  through  the  variety  of  their  readers. 
The  divine,  the  phyfician,  the  philologift,  the  mathe- 
matician, and,  in  Ihort,  every  profeffion  expeds  to  be 
gratified  in  its  own  particular  department  of  ftudy,, 
while  the  multifarious  productions  of  the  month  deny 
the  Reviev/ers  the  pleafure  of  anfwering  their  ex- 
pectations. 

In  their  laft  addrefs  to  the  pubHc  *,  they  mentioned 
fomeperfonal  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  them 
by  their  foes,  and  upon  one  gentleman  in  particular. 
Perfeverance  is  one  of  the  charadters  bclono-ino-  to 
the  fons  of  dulnefs,  and  the  Reviewers  have  experi- 
enced it.  Having  repelled  the  artillery  of  private  ca- 
lumny and  literary  obloquy,  the  battery  againll 
them  has  been  lately  changed  to  a  higher  ground, 
but  without  doing  greater  execution,  and  that  upon 
the  following  occafion  : 

Every  one  is  fenfible,  that  fince  his  prefent  Ma- 
jelty's  acceflion  to  the  throne,  political  writings  have 
engrofied  the  attention  of  the  public  of  England 
more  than  they  have  done  at  any  time  fince  the  Re- 
volution. A  new  ^era  of  the  conftitution  fcems  to 
have  been  opened,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
fome  of  the  moft  refpectable  perfonages  in  the  king- 
dom have   contributed  by  their  literary  labours  to 
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the  national  controverfies,  in  which  they  arefo  deeply 
interefled.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Critical  Reviewers, 
according  to  the  plan  of  their  undertaking  and  their 
conilant  pradtice,  could  not  help  reviewing  political, 
as  they  did  other,  works ;  but  they  deny  that  they 
ever  entered  into  the  difpute  with  any  Ipirit  either 
of  party  or  acrimony  :  far  from  taking  either  fide, 
they  blamed  occafionally  both,  with  a  freedom  which 
ihewed  that  they  were  determined  to  preferve,  to  the 
laft,  their  character  of  impartiality  and  independency. 
To  give  inftances  of  this,  would  be  to  quote  almoit 
every  page  of  their  Monthly  Catalogues  for  the  laft 
three  years.  It  happens,  however,  as  the  moft  in- 
different by-ftanders  may  obferve,  that  the  pa- 
pers and  pamphlets  againft  any  adminiftration,  are 
bought  up  with  much  greater  avidity  than  thofc 
written  in  its  defence  -,  and  confequently  the  op- 
pofition-writers  are,  of  late,  more  numerous  than 
thofe  for  the  .  government,  as  well  as  more  in- 
decent, more  ihallow,  and  more  incorrefl,  becaufe 
the  bulk  of  them  write  only  for  the  profit  of  their 
publications  \  and  therefore  the  Reviewers  have,  per- 
haps, cenfured  a  greater  number  of  antiminiiterial 
than  of  minifterial  produdf  ions. 

Notvvithftanding  this  neceffary  fate  of  fuch  pub- 
lications, the  Reviewers  appeal  to  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  articles,   whether   they  have   given  more 
quarter  to  the   one  party  than  to   the   other  ;  and 
they  are   confident    it   will   be    found,  confidering 
the  number  of  both,  that  their  accounts  of  cenfure 
and  praife  are  pretty  equally  ballanced.     But  all  the 
care  they  have  taken  has  not  prevented  their  enemies 
from  pubiifhing  in  the  papers,   and  propagating  in 
p  ivate,  the   moft  infamous  falftioods,  as  if  the  Re~ 
•    nvers  were  tools  of  government,  and  kept  in  pay 
Jie    miniftry,    to  defend  their    meafures,  right 
'rong.     As  this  virulent   accufation  is    an   at^ 
,,    .ipon  their  impartiality,  and  confequently  upon 
norals,  they  take  this  opportunity  to  declare, 
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that  they  are  under  no  influence  whatever ;  nor  are 
they  more  attached  to  the  government  than  to  the 
cppofition.  They  have  often  bewailed  the  neceflity 
they  were  under  to  criticife  political  controverfies  ; 
but  never  purfued  them  farther  than  the  intcrefts  of 
the  conftitution,  truth,  learning,  and,  fometimes, 
injured  merit  on  both  fides,  indiipenfably  required. 

Armed  thus  with  integrity  and  independency, 
they  are  determined  to  proceed  in  the  paths  of  can- 
dour and  confcience  ;  regardlefs  of  thofe  porcupines 
who,  irritated  through  difappointment,  dart  their  fret- 
ful quills  at  the  writings  or  perfons  of  the  Reviewers, 
who  fear  them  no  more  than  Pyrrhus  did  the  weapon 
of  Priam,  which  fell  upon  his  buckler — — lirA^eUe 
fine  iElu. 


[  I  ] 
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THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month  of  January^   1765. 

Article  I. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  'Nature  and  Tendency  of  Criticifm,  iiuiih  regard  to 
the  Progrefs  of  Literature.  Part  FI.  Including  a  concife  Fte-zv  of 
the  Progrefs  of  Literature  from  1 485  to  1603. 

*'  Critici/m  Learning's  handmaid  prov'd, 

**  To  drefs  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  belov'd." 

Pope's  EiTay  on  Criticifm. 

IN  the  preceding  part  of  this  elTay  *,  having  taken  a  cur- 
fory  view  of  thofe  fignal  events  which  peculiarly  diftinguilh 
the  annals  of  hiftory  under  the  line  of  Tudor,  I  propofe  in  the 
fequel  to  trace  the  gradual  improvements  of  the  arts,  fciences, 
belles  lettres,  &c.  from  the  unioa  of  the  two  rofes  to  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Stuart  line. 

The  falutary  regulations  of  civil  policy  eftahlifhed  by  king 
Henry  Vll.  were  happily  fucceeded  by  the  genial  rays  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  which  difFufed  a  benign  inFiuence  on  the 
produdions  of  talte  and  genius.  The  Rformation  is  an  interefi- 
ing  and  important  event,  great  in  itfelf,  and  momentous  in  its 
confequences  ;  an  event  interefiing  to  all  \sho  feel  for  the  caufe 
of  their  country, — who  are  animated  witli  a  patriotic  ardour, 
an  independent  fpirit.  That  mutual  connexion  which  infepa- 
rably  fubfilts  betvreen  pure  religion,  liberty,  learning,  and  the 
arts  of  peace,  is  fo  obvious,  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  The 
ablefl:  politicians  in  all  ages  clearly  difcerned  it.  The  fubtle 
apoftate  Julian  was  fully  confcious  of  this  reciprocal  union, 
when  he  prohibited  his  fubjedls  from  educating  youth  in  the  li- 
beral arts,  and  ordered  all  feminaries  of  learning  to  be  feclu- 
ded.     The  reafon  is  obvious ;   he  was  juflly  apprehenfive  that 

^  "  ■ —  — — —  I.  I     I    ■   —       r.    „■■■■■■■■■- ■*■* 
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the  principles  of  erudition  (once  difFufed)  would,  by  enlighferj'' 
ing  the  mind,  tend  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity 
throughout  the  imperial  realms ;  and  therefore,  with- his  ufual 
cunning,  he  refolved  (as  the  mod  efredual  method  to  prevent 
religious  innovations)  to  flop  the  Pierian  Spring.  To  this  fame 
maxim  of  political  fophiftry  we  may  juflly  impute  that  infernal 
tribunal  which  blajls  the  bloom  of  genius  m  foreign  parts,  and 
lays  the  intel!e(f^ual  faculties  undsr  fuch  peftraints  as  totally  pre- 
cludes all  literary  improvements.  No  wonder  that  the  rage  of 
fuperflitious  bigotry  fhould  caft  a  jealous,  a  fufpicious  eye  on 
learning  and  philofophy,  when  it  isconfidered  that  thefe  liberal 
Itudies  tend  to  open,  enlarge,  and  expand  the  mind,  and  thereby 
enable  it  to  break  thofe  chains  which  falfe  religion  impofe  on 
ignorance.  Hence  the  fevere  check  which  knowledge  received 
in  Italy  ;  hence'ns  total  extinction  in  Portugal,  Spain,  &c.  ;  and 
hence  its  flow  progrefs  in  the  Imperial  dominions,  and  in  this 
ifland,  whilft  overfliadowed  with  the  thick  cloud  of  fuperftitious 
enthufiarm  and  defpotic  tyranny.  Doth  any  perfon  require  a 
convincing  proof  r  let  him  furvey  the  prefent  {}ate  of  Italy,  and 
compare  its  modern  fituation  with  its  ancient  glory.  Italy  !  (oace 
the  feat  of  learning,  the  centre  of  the  arts,  the  favourite  refi- 
dence  of  Apollo  and  Minerva)  what  an  amazing  change  1  for 

"  There  the  fource  of  fclence  flows  no  more, 
Whenci  its  rich  ftreams  fupply'd  the  world  before." 

Lyttelton. 

Does  not  the  prince  of  poets  affign  a  cogent  reafon  for  thh  far- 
prifing  alteration  ? 

*'  There  Science  lies  in  fetters  gagged  and  bound. 
There  Hn^t  fair  Rliet'rkk  languifli'd  on  the  ground; 
There  (beneath  her  footftool)  Science  groans  in  chains. 
And  wit  dreads  exiles,  penalties,  and  pains."  Pope. 

A  reader  interefted  in  the  important  events  related  by  Roman 
hiftorians,  and  glowing  with  that  patriotic  ardour  which  once 
animated  this  famous  republic,  muft,  in  contemplating  the  mo- 
i/ern  ftate  of  Italy,  be  naturally  led  to  deplore  the  fatal  effedts 
of  that  blind  fuperftition,  which  hath  rendered  the  purefl  re- 
ligion fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  the  moft  flavifh  oppreffion, 
and  enthralled  in  fpirirual  bondage  the  wretched  pofterity  of 
the  lords  of  the  univerfe. To  what  can  we  impute  this  ex- 
traordinary revolution  ?  Can  it  be  owing  to  the  commixture  of 
rations,  or  to  the  force  of  Ka/«rfl/ prepolfefTions  ?  No.  To  ac- 
count for  this  phccnorr.enon,  we  mufl  look  for  a  higher  caufe 
(more  potent  and  coercive,  in  order  to  effe£t/uch  a  change  !) 
indeed,    what  paffion  is,    what  can  be  ftronger,  or  capable  of 

being 
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teirig  forked  up  to  fuch  exorbitant  heights,  ns/upcr/^i'tious  enthu- 
Jiafm.  This  is  that  mafier-fpring  which  Demetrius  touched  in  or- 
der to  inflame  the  multitude  againft  the  Apoftles ; this  was 

made  ufe  of  to  incenfe  the  Athenians  againft  Alcibiades ; — and 
to  this/^OT^caufe  we  may  juRly  impute  the  unrivalled  excellency 
of  the  Italians  in  painting,  fculpture,  &r,  Whilll  the  liberal  fci- 
ences  fink  into  oblivion,  the  polite  arts  are  fuccefsfully  cul- 
tivated. 

But  to  return  from  this  digrefllon,  into  which  I  was  naturally 
led.  Next  to  life,  what  is,  what  can  be  wori?  valuable  than  ci- 
vil and  religious  liberty?  View  the  ancient  republics  ! — When  a 
fpirit  of  freedom  was  extindt,  how  foon  did  tafte,  genius,    and 

learning   expire  ? The    fuccefiors  of   Julius  and   Auguftus 

ftrove  in  fain  to  retrieve  the   literary  glory  of  Rome  ;  liberty 
was  loft,  and  therefore  the  moft  ftrenuous  efforts  of  Vefpafian, 
Titus,  and  Trajan,    to  invite  the  Mufes,  &c.  proved  abortive. 
Tacitus  and  Juvenal   cln/ed  the  fcene,    and   freedom  vanifhed. 
The  cafe   is    the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth ;    for  though   Greece    maintained   a  literary  fpirit  fome 
time  after  it  flew  from   Rome,  yet  the  arts  and  fciences  viHblv 
languiflied    under  the  iron   rod   of  tyranny  : — that  vigour  and 
alacrity  which  once  animated  their  republic,  was  totally  evapo- 
rated.    Dio  and   Plutarch   were   the  only  eminent  writers  they 
produced  under  a  ftate  of  fervility.     Certain  it  is,  that  thoughi 
[genius  may  fometimes  hurf  through  all  obftachs,  yet,    in  ge- 
neral, the  arts  and  fciences  flouiith   in  proportion  as  they  are 
enlivened   by  the  radiant   beams  of  freedom,    patronage,   and 
proteiflion.     Though  Taffo,  Raphael,  &c.  flourifhed  under  ari)i- 
trary  government,  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  were  fa- 
voured with  the  /miles  of  the  court,  and  confequenrly  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Longinus,  Shafttft)ury,  Ad- 
difon,  &c.  viz.  That  freedom  and  arts  together  rife  and  tall.— i- 
To  infufe  a   juft  fenfe  of  the  ineftimable  privileges  of  liberty, 
v/as  the  conftant  and  earneft   endeavours  of  the   ancient  ora- 
tors *;    and  to  this  end  the  labours  of  Demofthenes  were  par- 
ticularly   diretled  :   but   when  luxury  and  fadion  took  place  of 
temperance  and  unanimity,  and  ftruck  at  the  vitals  of  each  em- 
pire, Greece,  Rome,  &c.  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  fury  of  the 
oppreflbr,  and  the  "  fenced  city  foon  became  a  ruinous  heap.'* 

The  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity  were  happy  in  the  enjoyment 

of  freedom ;  but  as  power  prevailed,  thefe  noble  principles  gave 

*  Videte,  ne  ut  i\\\s  pulcherrimum  fuit,  tantam  vobis  imperii 
gloriam  relinquere,  fic  vobis  turpijfimum  lit,  illud  quod  acce- 
piftis,  tueri  &  confervare  non  pojji.  Cicero's  oration  pro  heg^ 
Manilla. 
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place,  and  the  rage  of  herefy  fupplanted  liberty.  Religious' 
controverfies  were  carried  on  wish  untempered  zeal,  and  pur- 
fiied  at  the  expence  of  candor.  In  the  fequel,  papal  fupremacy 
fixed  its  empire,  and  the  iron  rod  of  tyranny  made  all  oppofitiou 
fall  before  it.  This  ghomy  fane  overfhadovved  our  iiland  for  the 
fpace  of  feven  hundred  years,  and  changed  the  "  garden  of 
Eden  into  a  defolate  wildernefs."  Faflious  herefy,  civil  wars, 
and  political  divifionf,  fpread  defolation  around,  till  Divine  Pro- 
vidence (which  works  all  things  together  for  good),  by  uniting 
the  oppofite  partie^^,  effefled  a  happy  revolution  in  favour  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  ;  fo  that  Chriftian  liberty  began  once 
inore  to  rear  her  head. 

Several  concurring  circumftances    (particularly    the    art   of 
printing)    tended  to   facilitate   the    progrefs  of  literature,    &c. 
King   Henry  VI 1.   had  difcfrnmcnt  to  difcouer  merit,    though, 
alas  !   truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that  he  had  not  generofity  to  re- 
ivard'W..     In  his  reign   the  Mufes  returned  from  exile,   and  in 
Halves  the  poetical  genius  and  luxuriant  fancy  of  Spenfer   re- 
vived.    Allegory  refumed  its  ancient  fpirit,  and  paintirig  began 
to  fiourilh,  after  having  lain  in   oblivion   ever  fince  the  reign 
cf  king  Henry  III.      Vertue  could  perceive  no  traces  of  this  ele- 
gant and  polite  art  from  that  jera  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Raphael,  Titian,  Holbein,  &c.  arofe.     "  Stones /^(2/>V  to  form, 
and  rocks  began   to  /zw"  [vivit,  &  expreflus  ^;r<?«//  in  mar- 
more  vuitus].     Rajihael  itruck  out  that  majeif ic  freedom  which 
hath  fince   animated  painting,    and  delivered  it  from   fervility.^ 
The  accefTion  of  king  Henry  VIII.  eftablifhed  the  arts,  which 
flourifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  his  royal  patronage :   he  invited 
Italian   artifts,    and    munificently    encouraged    the    celebrated 
Holbein,     whofe    extraordinary  genius  juitly   entitled  him  to 
thefe  marks  of  diftinftion.     He   was  carefled  by  Sir  Thomas 
More    (whofe  poetical  talents  are  well  known),    to   whom  he 
was  introduced  by  Erafmus.     This  ingenious  perfonage  lived  at 
a  time  when  learning  was  juft  emerging  out  of  barbarifm,  and 
pone  by  elegantly  lamenting  the  defedls  of  his  cotemporaries  : 
in  a  word,  the  abilities  of  Erafmus  truly  entitled  him  to  the  li- 
beral proteftion  of  the  refpeftable  Warham.- C/^z^cW  lite- 
rature bepan  now  to  aiuake,  and  a  tafte  for  antiquity  was  fuc- 
cefsfully  cultivated  under  the  aufpices  of  Collet,  Afcham,  Le- 
land,    Cheke,    and  other  illuftrious   rivals  in  polite  literature. 
The  Greek  language  (that  ineftimable  repofitory  of  genuine 
elegance  and  fublimity)  at  this  asra,  was  taught  and  admired. — 
Skelton   was  not  inferior  to  his  illuftrious  cotemporaries  Surry 
and  VVyat. — Nor  ought  due  praife  to  be  with- held  from  North 
Britain,  a  nation  not  inferior  to  the  South  in   literary  attain- 
ments.   Lindefay  and  Dunbar  (not  to  enumerate  many  others'^ 

bear 
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bear  ample  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  poetical  genius  of  Scot- 
land. Torrcgiano  (a  celebrated  fculptor  of  Florence)  rivalled 
Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  at  this  jundlure,  and  L.  Cornelii  was 
patronized  by  king  Henry  Vlll.  In  the  fucceeding  reigns,  the 
art  of  painting  improved  under  ths  mafierly  hands  of  L.  de 
Heere,  C.  Ketel,  F.  Zucchero,  M.  Garrard,  and  H.  C.  Vroom. 
The  Mufes  attended  the  fifter-arts,  and  Haives  was  the  firft 
who  decorated  invention  with  harmony  and  perfjjicuity.  He 
refined  Lydgate,  and  improved  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  and 
Cower.  Shakefpear  (touched  on  in  my  laft)  was  one  of  thofe 
felf-taught  genius's  which  nature  rarely  produces,  or,  at  moii, 
but  once  in  an  age.  His  poetry  was  infplration  indeed,  and  he 
was,  as  Pope  obferves,  truly  an  original.  He  feems  to  have  dif- 
cerned  mankind  by  intuition to  have  feen  through  hu- 
man nature  at  one  glance majler  of  every  pafilon.     I  cannot 

convey  z  jujier  idea  of  his  amazing  genius  than  is  contained  in 
the  couplet  of  a  modern  poet. 

*'  Nature  lift'ning  flood,  whilft  Shakefpear  play'd. 
And  wonder'd  at  the  work  herfelfhad  made."  Churchill, 

Shakefpear   is  compared  by   a  certain  acute  critic  to  the  EngHJh 

Homer both  extraordinary  genius'.'- hut  each  marked  by 

thofe  peculiar  charaderiftics  which  dillinguifu  the  difFeient  pro- 
dudlions  of  nature.  As  our  language  funk  under  Milton  (un- 
equal to  convey  a  juft  idea  of  the  force  and  fire  of  his  genius, 
the  fublimity  of  his  flights,  and  the  ftrength  of  hi*  imagina- 
tion) fo  nature  was  too  confined  a  theatre  for  the  fertile  inven- 
tion and  luxuriant  fancy  of  Shakefpear.  In  a  word,  whilll  we 
view  the  latter,  every  paflion  is  awakened  ;  and  whilft  we  ad- 
mire Xh^ former,  we  a.'"e  ''  caught  up  into  the  third  heavens." — 
Lord  Verulam  is  another  ftriking  proof  of  the  amazing  force 
of  nature.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  (to  his  honour)  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Reforfnaticn.  His  name  will  ever  be  revered, 
as  the  father  of  his  country,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who 
was  in  all  refpeSs  a  man  of  the  moft  extraordinary  genius  that 
any  nation  ever  produced.  Lord  Verulam  has  been  jiiftly  com- 
pared to  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes.  They  bear  a  (hiking  re- 
femblance  to  each  other  :  both  paved  the  way  for  the  Nevjtonian 
fyftem — both  acute  metaphyficians — but,  prejudice  apart,  the 
French  mufl  yield  the  palm  to  the  Englijh  philofopher,  as  the 
ableft  mathematician,  ftatefman,  and  liillorian.  I  wifh  (for 
the  honour  ot  human  nature)  that  thevirtues  of  his  heart  had  been 
equal  to  the  faculties  of  his  undf^rftanding ;  but  with  refpeiH  to 
this  point,  truth  will  not  admit  of  a  panegyrick  :  however,  can- 
dor cafts  a  veil,  and  humanity  drops  a  tear  on  the  failings  of 
em  who,   in  his  intelleduul  character,  was  an  omament  to  rhs 
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world.  Lord  Verulam  is  one  amongft  many  other  inflance? 
(e.  g.  Atterbury,  Wharton,  Rorhefter,  &c.)  that  perfons  of 
ihe  hrighteji  talents  often  fall  into  i\\t  great eji  errors,  and  are  at 
once  a  landing  monument  of  the  'voeakmfi  as  well  as  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  The  Englifo  Solomon  and  the  Britifh  Csfar 
(i.  e.  Marlborough),  whilit  they  fhone  with  equal  fplendor  iri 
the  cabinet  and  in  the  field^  and  made  all  oppofition  fall 
before  them,  were  flanjes  to  that  feljijh  pafiion  which  dif- 
lohes  all  ties.  Happy,  if  lord  Verulam  was  free  from  any  im- 
futation  of  this  kind  ;  but  truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that  Pope's 
couplet  \%  equally  juft,  fatyrical,   and  piifturefque  : 

"  \i  parts  allure  thee,   think  how  Bacon  min'd. 
The  wifeft,  brighteft,    meaneji  of  mankind." 

Raphael,  before-mentioned,  was  polTefled  of  a  genius  not 
inferior  to  any  of  thofe  iiluftrious  perfonages  who  adorned  this 
remarkable  ?era  (termed  by  Voltaire  the  fourth  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  literary  hiftory).  He  was  patronized  by  Julius  II,  and 
Leo  X.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Raphael's  beft  and  greatert 
•prcduSiioni  were  taken  {xoxx\  facred  hiftory  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear 
obferving,  that  the  fublimert  flights  and  happieft  im.ages  in 
Mil  ion,  were  derived  from  the  fame  inexhauftible  fource  (viz, 
the  Holy  Scriptures),  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  Cartoons,  as  a 
j)root  of  the  former:  Paradife  Loji  bears  teftimony  in  favour  of 

the  latter. The  TransJigurationh]\i\\.\y  allowed  to  be  Raphael's 

majltr-piece  (exquifitely  touched  and  highly  finiped)  :  he  hath 
given  fuch  a  divine  rcjplendence  to  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  as 
is  eafier  conceived  than  can  be  expreffed.  It  is,  indeed,  ama~ 
zing,  and  makes  a  fine  writer  fay,  That  this  inimitable  artift 
exerted  a  laft  and  great  effort,  to  fliew  the  po-zver  of  his  art  iri 
conveying  an  idea  even  of  what  is  inexprejfible.  Tht  perfe^ion 
of  this  production  is  a  clear  and  convincing  proof,  how  much 
his  imagination  was  elevated  by  an  attentive  ftudy  of  the  facred 
oracles. 

This  is  the  favourite  ;era  in  literary  hiflory;  every  part  of  it 
is  rendered  confpicuous  by  that  fpirit  of /«<i,'^/z//c«  which  is  the 
true  charafteriftic  of  genius,  and  thofe  ufeful  plans  of  improve- 
ment, which  naturally  refult  from  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  in- 
telleftual  faculties.  A  new  radiance  feemed  to  illuminate  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Art  and  nature  confpired  to  produce  va- 
luable difcoveries,  and  a  laudable  emulation  animated  each  ri- 
val "  to  prefs  for-ward,  and  obtain  the  prize  :'' — whilft  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  prevailed,  the  light  of  learning  was  eclipjed. 
Hence  that  (nelancholy  chafm  in  the  annals  of  literature  in  the 
fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  as  alfo  in  the  7iinth  and  tetuh,  &c.— 
from  the  :sra  of  Ptolemy  to  that'Of  Leo  X.  when  the  empire  of 
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fhe  Greeks  was  deftroyed,  and  the  fcattered  remains  of  their 
knowledge  was  transferred  into  Europe.  The  invention  of 
printing,  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Medicis,  Francis  I.  and 
almofl  all  the  potentates  of  Chrittendorn,  who  vyed  with  each 

other  in   promoting  the  arts,  fciences,  belles  lettres,  &c. 

thefe  concurring  circumftances,  joined  to  a  refloration  of  li- 
berty, could  not  fail  of  having  a  happy  infiuence  on  tafle  and 
genius.  Learning  revived  in  the  ^fteenth  century,  and  we  re- 
formed from  popery  in  the  fixtecnlh.  It  was  learning  that  firft 
introduced  the  Reformation,  and  hath  ever  fince  defended  it. 
Can  there  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  clofe  (1  had  ahr.oft  faid  in- 
Jeparahk)  connexion  between  pure  religion,  freedom,  and  eru- 
dition. It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  Chrlflianity  was  firft 
propagated  at  Rome,  and  the  Reformation  effected  in  this 
iiland,  by  princes- of  the  y^wi?  character,  temper,  and  difpofi- 

tion  ["  animi  quodam  impetu  concitati 'vi  naturae  atq;  inge- 

nii "     Cic.  pro  Murasna.]  ;  a  flriking  proof,  that  even  the 

human  paffions  are  fubfervient   to  the  divine  purpofes,  in  the 
»7or«/ government  of  the  world. 

The  fluduating  condufl  of  king  Henry  VIII.  plainly  fliewed, 
that  he  *'  halted  between  t^v^o  opinions" — tolfed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  political  fophiftry — alternately 
influenced  by  the  falutary  councils  of  Cranmer^  and  by  the  per- 
nicious fuggeftions  of  Gardiner.  The  primate,  though  not 
unfpotted,  is  juflly  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  njenerahle  per- 
fonages  of  that  age.  Happy,  he  preferved  his  influence  on  the 
capricious  monarch,  in  ipite  of  all  malicious  infinuations,  fac- 
tious rage,  and  papal  wiles.  This  circumftance  mull  certainly 
be  confidered  as  providential',  and,  in  truth,  every  incident  in 
the  annals  of  hiftory  bears  ftrong  marks  of  that  omnipotent 
hand  which  rejirains  the  fpirit  of  princes,  directed  the  fling  to 

Goliath,  and  the  arrow  to  Abab. As  to  the  imputation  on 

Cranmer  (in  his  laft  moments),  candor  will  naturally  impute  it 
to  the  njoeaknefi  of  human  nature,   which  cannot  always  fland 

upright.     There   are  iingnarded  moments  : the   man   afrar 

God's  own  heart  confelfes  that  he  wi%  fo?netimes  afraid  ; and 

fhe  humble   fupplicant  in  the  Gofpel  acknowledges  the  fame 

frailty:  "  Lord,   I  believe;    help  thou  mine  unbeliff." Pro- 

fhane  hiftory  confirms   thefe  examples  from  facred.     The  heft: 
and  wifeft  of  the  heathen  philofophers  tarniflied  the  luflre  of  his 

name  by  an  abjeS  and  fervil^e  temporizing. Erafmus  (that 

r-sfpedable  perfonage!)  was  not  blamelefs.     Even  he  faUs  under 
the  lafh  of  fatire  ; at  once 

The^/(7r))  of  the  prierthood,  and  they!?'<3/a^.  Pope. 

V/by  then  ftould  the  candid  Cbriftian  wonder  at  the  iafirmiiy 
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of  Cranmer,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  may  be  defervedly  ranked 
amongft  that  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  contended  earneftly 
for  the  purity  of  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  faints, 
and  fealed  with  their  blood  that  religion  which  they  fo  zealoufly 
defended.  Here  I  cannot  with-hold  the  juft  tributeo  f  praife  due 
to  Latimer,  Ridley,  &c.  who  (innocentia  tedli)  encountered  the 
snftruments  of  death  with  the  moft  intrepid  heroifm.  The 
latter  end  of  king  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  was  ftained  by  fimi- 
|ar  afts  of  cruelty  :  but,  indeed,  how  can  a  national  revolution 
be  effected  without  thefe  melancholy  fcenes,  efpecially  when 
religion  is  concerned  ? 

His  fon  king  Edward  VI.  was  a  promifing  prince  ;  but,  alas ! 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age. -Oftendunt  terris  hunc  tan- 
turn  fata,  neq;  ultra,  effe  finunt. The  Reformation  ^ounihtA 

under  his  aufpices,  the  anti-papifts  entertained  great  hopes,  and 
their  expedtations  were  well-grounded.  He  had  been  educated 
in  the  pure  principles  of  Chriftianity :  his  extraordinary  natural 
talents  and  acquired  accomplifhments  at  once  attradled  the 
efteem,  and  commanded  the  refpedl  of  his  fubjedls.  The  plan 
■which  he  formed,  and  the  meafures  which  he  adopted,  were 
Jlighly  laudable;  but,  like  the  amiable  Alfred,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  execute  the  fchemes  he  had  concerted,  and  confe- 
quently  the  nation  was  deprived  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  pa- 
triotic defigns.— : "  Tantum  abfuit  z.  perfeSlione  maximorum 

operum, — ut  fundame7ita,  qua;  cogitarit,  nondum  jecerit,"  as 
the  celebrated  Roman  orator  obferved,  with  regard  to  Caefar, 

in  his  elegant  oration  pro  Marcello. The  fhort  reign  of  king 

Edward  VI.  was  agitated  by  thofe  fadious  feuds  which  ever  at- 
tend a  regal  minority. 

At  the  acceffion  of  his  fifter  queen  Mary  I.  a  new  fcerje  opens. 
The  flames  of  perfecution  broke  out  with  redoubled  rage,  and 
every  humane  fentiment  was  facrificed  to  blind  fuperftition  and 
furious  bigotry. — "  illi  robur^  Sc  as  triplex  circa  pedus  erat." — 
5/f^/^d'againli:  all  impreflions  of  pity,  tendernels,  or  compaflion, 

*'  her    heart  was   harder   than   the    nether-milftone." 

Pit judice  apart,  truth  obliges  us  to  own,    that  an  illiheral  and 

^Av.v  .I/-  f^'irit  peculiarly  chara£lerizes  the  partisans  of  popery: 

a   ^ji;ii:  '•'  lii'crztisX  (as  repugnant  to  the  C/6r/,'?/a;2  religion  as  it 

■  coiTim.oj)  humanity)  hath,  in  all  ages,  di'graced  their  per- 

:  HMt   confidering,   that  mere  differences  in  opinion  can 

nfy  a  violation  of  that  charity,  which,  as  men, 

..    V.  f    c-jce  to  each  other ; — liOt  confidering,  I 

\\;  fallible,    and  that  therefore  private, 

''  "  up  for  a  public  ftandard. rrBut 

a^d  will  not  admit  of  rational 
-vpreffes  i»,  is  reallv  an 
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ftfurp&l'ton  upon  Chriftianity,  and,  like  ufurpers,  lives  A\hhin  its 
guards,  inquifitors,  and  dragoons;  founding  its  defpotic  em- 
pire on  the  principle  oi  fear,  and  fupporting  it  by  the  inftru- 
nients  of  cruelty. How  repugnant  to  that  gentle  and  can- 
did temper  which  breathes  throughout  the  Gofpel,  to  that  mild 
and   placid  forbearance  enforced  in  the  precepts,  and  rec.o.n- 

mended  by  the  example  of  the  Author  of  our  faiihl how 

diametrically  oppofite  to  that  religion  which  excludes  the  rod 
of  tyranny,  and  places  in  its  flead  the  fpiiit  of  metknefs- — that 
benign  fpirit,  which  draws  with  the  cords  of  a  man,  even  with 
the  bands  of  love.  The  reader,  I  hope,  will  pardon  this  di- 
greflfion,  when  he  confiders,  that  a  view  of  thofe  execrable 
cruelties,  perpetrated  in  this  reign,  naturally  leads  us  into  this 
train  of  refleflion.  Human  nature,  if  not  quite  loft,  muft 
Jhudder  at  contemplating  thefe  barbarities,  rendered  more  odious 
by  being  mafked  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  religion. 
Cotnpajfion  is  that  invifible  tie  of  nature  implanted  in  the  human 
frame,  fo  inherent  in  our  conflitution,  that  the  apoftle  feemed 
to  judge  it  unnecejfary  to  remind  the  primitive  Chriliians  of  bro- 
therly love,   I  ThefTal.  iv.  5,  9.  "  Ye  are  taught  of  God  to  love 

one  another — it  is  wrote  on  the  table  of  your  hearts." Hecc, 

i\or\  fcripta,  fed  nata  lex,  quam  t:cn  didicimus,  accepimus,  legi- 
mus,  verum  ex  natura  ipfa  airipuimus,  haufimus,  expreilimus. 

Cicero  pro  Milone. Bonner  was  certainly  z  fit  inftrumentia 

the  hands  of  arbitrary  power  [ad  omne  facinus  paratiffimus.  Cic.J 
as  great  a  difgrace  to  the  batch,  as  ever  Jefi'Vrys  was  to  the  bar\ 
bothaxxi^  tyrants,  and  both  equally  blind  to  \\\i  true  infereft*  of 

that  caufe  which  they  pretended  to  advance. Cardinal  Pole 

and  pope  Innocent  XI.  clearly  difcerned,  that  the  furious  bigo- 
try and  impetuous  rage  of  queen  Mary  I.  and  king  James- if. 
was  quite  contrary  to  to  the  prudent  maxims  of  difcreet  and 
acute  politicians  (e.  g.  Agricola,  &c.),  who  always  v^rought 
gradually  on  thofe  whom  they  intended  to  conquer  [fnbrius  ac- 
celht  ad  evertendam  eccltfiam].  We  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  thefe  'violent  outrages  committed  by  the  votaries  of  popery, 
tended  more  effedually  to  eftabUlh  the  Reformation,  than  the 
moft  earneft  labours  of  its  warmeft  proinoters ;  for  the  proreftaat 
religion  vi?i%  fealed  wnh  the  blood  of  thofe  primitive  martyrs. 

The  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  efFeded  a  happy  revolution 
in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  refpedlable  prin- 
cefs  poffcffed  an  excellent  underllanding  well  cultivated,  and 
was  formed  by  nature  to  govern  a  free  people,  [Happy  tor 
this  ifland,  that  Providence  Jhortened  the  reign  of  her  predecef- 
for,  who,    like  other  faugjunary  tyrants,  was  not   permitted  to 


*  Qi]Os  Jupiter  vult  pe;dere,  dementat  prius. 
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live  above  halfhev  days.]  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
a  r.e'W  fcene  was  opened.  Freedom  took  place  of  flavery.  She, 
lovely  povk^er  !  "  fmiUd  faflion  into  peace."  She  called  the  arts 
and  fcience  from  retreat — (he  called  the  Mufes  to  their  ancient 
feat.  That  laudable  enterprize  which  was  begun  in  her  father's 
reign,  was  happily  completed  in  her  own ;  and  the  Reformation 
perfefted,  whereby  Freedom  was  fixed  on  a  firm  foundation- 
Polite  literature  v/as  accompanied  with  the  abjirufe  fciences,  and 
philofophy  attended  the  belles  lettres.  Not  only  England,  but 
alfo  Spain,  &c.  produced  eminent  literati,  artifts,  &c.  Nebrif- 
fenfis,  Miranda,  Covarruvias,  Mariana,  &c.  adorned  the  Spanijh 
ration  ;    whilft  Politianus,  Sannazarius,  Bembo,  Portunio,  &c. 

reflefted  luftre  on  Italy. Ben  Johnfon  fhone  on  the  Englijh 

theatre  at  this  sera,  and  is  termed  by  Dryden  the  beft  dramatic 
poet  of  that  age,  not  inferior  to  Lee,  Otway,  &c.  The  limits 
afiigned  to  this  part  will  not  admit  of  a  critical  analyfis  of  the 
various  productions  of  tafte  and  genius  which  diftinguifh  this 
reign,  and  render  it  a  brilliant  period  in  the  annals  of  literary 

hiftory. 1  cannot  cloje  this  part,  without  applying  the  words 

ofTully  to  that  c/s/^  connetlion  which  fubfifts  between  religion, 
liberty,  learning,  and  peace:  *•  Quum  bellum  exardet,  omnts 
artes  quae  ad  humar.itatem  pertinent,  illico  conticefcunt." 

V  1'^"'°"  K^  "'^^  Ferrybridge,  ^^^ ^  WATKINSON. 

yorkfliire,  Nov.  20,   1764. 


?I.  The  Hijiory  o/" England,  y>o;w  the  Acce[fion  of  James  I.  to  that 
of  the  Brunfwick  Line.  By  Catharine  Macaulay.  Vol.  II. 
ifto.     Pr."  \^s.  in  boards.     Nourfe. 

F  we  miftake  not  the  fentiments  of  this  lady  with  regard 
to  her  favourite  fyftem,  fhe  is  of  opinion  that  even  in  Eng- 
Jand  too  fmall  a  portion  of  human  liberty  has  been  taken  from 
the  great  common  of  nature,  and  encompaffed  by  the  pale  of 
Jaws ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  legal  enclofure  look  with 
wilhful  eyes  upon  feveral  delicious,  yet  falubrious,  fpots  that  lie 
near  them,  and  ought  likewife  to  be  empaled  ;  and  that  the 
range  they  have  is  too  confined  for  their  generous  faculties.  She 
thinks  that  the  attempts  made  by  the  Stuart'-.ne  to  narrow  evea 
this,  too  fcanty  boundary  was  of  the  moft  flagitious  kind,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  fubdivided  it  into  penns,  where  the  noble  ani- 
mals were  to  be  fhut  up  for  the  purpofes  of  fleecing  and  flaying 
Them  with  the  more  convenlency.  She  feems  to  think  that  no 
human  conftitutions  can  warrant  fuch  abridgments  of  the  rights 
of  nature,  and  to  intimate  that  every  government  which  at- 
fcmpts  to  perpetuate  them,  becomes  tyranny.   Let  us  now  con- 

fider 
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jfider  how  far  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us  juftify  out 
fuppofitions. 

We  have  already  done  juftice  to  the  firfl:  volume  of  this  hif- 
tory,  which  ended  with  the  third  year  of  Charles  I  *.  This 
commences  in  the  year  1628,  after  pafTing  the  Petition  of 
Right,  '  which,  fays  the  author,  confirmed  to  the  fubjed  every 
privilege  which  their  anceftors  had  for  any  length  ©ftiaie  enjoyed 
fince  the  Norman  conqueft  had  given  the  fatal  blow  to  that  en, 
laroed  fyftem  of  liberty  introduced  by  the  Saxons.'  What  will 
a  prerogative-lawyer  fay  to  this  obfervation  ?  Does  it  not  il- 
ludrate  the  pidure  we  have  drawn  of  the  author's  r^.ntiments, 
that  the  fyftem  of  liberty  has  been  narrowed  down  fince  the 
Norman  conqueft  ?  All  we  can  fay  with  any  certainty  is,  thai: 
the  conftirutional  principles  of  liberty,  as  they  ftand  at  prefent 
in  En-^land,  were  refcued  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Saxon  go-  , 
vernment,  but  not  introduced  by  the  Norman  conqueft  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fpirit  of  that  government,  the  Englifli 
at  this  time  muft  have  been,  perhaps,  worfe  than  the  Rulfians 
actually  are. 

The  refieiflions  of  this  author  upon  the   manner  ia   which 
Charles  palTcd  the  Bill  of  Rights,  are  mafteriy  and  uncommon. 
*  Had  Charles,  fays   ftie,   given  his  extorted  affent   to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  with  a   feeming  alacrity,  the  Commons  would  have 
been  inclined  to  have  thrown  the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  pa(i: 
offences;  buthisevafions  and  delays  had  not  only  excited  a  dan- 
gerous jealoufy,  but  had  taken  away  all  pretence  of  merit  from 
the  forced  compliance.     This  head-ftrong  prince,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  had  received  the  greateft  fubfidy  that  was  ever   granted, 
to  any  king  of  ifngland  ;    notwithftanding  the  manifeft  indica- 
tions which   the  parliament  had  ftiewed  that  they  intended  to 
give  him  a  legal  right  to  the  revenue  arifing  from  tojinageand 
poundage  ;    concluded  the  feffions  with   indecent  warmth,   be- 
caufe  the  Commons  had  declared  that  he  had  no  right  to  fuch 
'impofitions   without  confent  of  parliament.      Had  he  fquared 
his  conduft  by  the  rules  ofcommon  policy,  on  the  remonftrancc 
prefented  to  him  on  this  fnbjed,  he  would  have  offered  to  have 
prolonged  the  feilions   till  a    bill   of    tonnage  and    poundage 
could  have  been  perfected.     This  would  have  diftrelled  the  po- 
pular members,  who  fufpefling  that  he  would  foon  violate  the 
laws  he  had  lately  confirmed,  when  releafed  from  the  fnackles 
of  a  parliament,  wanted  to  leave  him  in  a  fituation  that  would 
render  another  meeting  of   this  aflembly  neceffary  ;    and  had 
carefully  avoided  touching  on   this  cautious  fubjed  till  the  Pe- 
tition of  Right   was  clearly  pafled.     This  fagacious  condufl  in 

*  See  vol.  xvi.  p.  32.1. 
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the  Commons,  no  doubt,  arofe  from  the  impolitic  arguments 
which  had  been  continually  urged  by  the  courtiers  to  bring 
them  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  crown.  They  endea- 
voured to  intimidate,  by  reprefenting  that  if  minifterial  mea- 
fures  were  oppofed,  the  king  would  affume  every  part  of  the 
legiflature,  and  govern  without  parliaments.  Thefe  fuggeftions 
might  give  warning,  but  could  not  ftrike  terror.  Such  a  go- 
vernment muft  ever  be  regarded  as  a  tyranny,  and  confequently 
its  duratian  be  very  precarious ;  whereas  if,  with  a  prefervation 
of  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  the  Commons  had  tamely 
yielded  to  the  king  the  power  he  had  affumed,  liberty  would 
have  been  irrecoverably  loft,  and  abfolute  monarchy  eftablifhed 
by  law. 

*  The  numberlefs  inftances  in  which  Charles  had  violated 
the  laws  of  the  land,  roufed  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  de- 
velop the  real  genius  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  Commons  at  this  period  examined  the  legal 
lights  of  the  monarchy,  may  be  attributed  to  an  impolitic  ex- 
ertion of  power,  that  crbwded  into  one  point  of  view  all  the 
oppreffive  ufurpations  of  the  crown.' 

Our  author  then  gives  a  detail  of  the  Ihameful  attempt  to  re- 
lieve Rochelle  and  the  death  of  Buckingham,  whofe  charader 
fne  draws,  but  without  exaggerating  any  particular.  The  rc- 
duiflion  of  Rochelle  next  follows,  with  the  return  of  the  EnglilTi 
fleet  under  the  earl  of  Liiidfey.  Mrs.  Macaulay  here  appears  to 
be  well  founded  in  more  than  fufpefling  that  the  ruin  of  theRo- 
chellers,  and  the  furrender  of  their  city  to  the  French  cardinal, 
had  been  preconcerted  at  the  court  of  Charles,  who  immedir 
ately  after  made  afcandalous  peace  with  France,  and  bafely,  nay 
perfidioufly,  deferted  theRochellers,  The  arbitrary  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  merchants,  and  other  infamous  practices  of 
the  court,  fall  next  under  her  pen  :  then  the  apoftacy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (afterwards  the  famous  earl  of  Straf- 
ford) from  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Mrs.  Macaulay  gives  us  a 
very  different  idea,  tho' fupported  by  unexceptionable  autho- 
rities, of  that  nobleman's  charafler  and  abilities,  from  what  we 
find  in  other  hiftcrians,  but  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of 
his  memory.  The  proceedings  of  the  next  parliament  thea 
fucceed  ;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  particulars,  which  the  au- 
thor has  digefted  with  great  juftnefs  and  precifion.  The  ap- 
pearance before  the  council  and  the  commitment  of  the  offend- 
ing members  who  kept  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  till  the  proteftr 
ation  of  the  Comm.ons  was  read,  is  here  accurately  recited,  and 
forms  a  memorable  epocha  of  that  time.  V/e  muft  refer  the 
reader  to  a  very  fenfible  difquifition  upon  the  fubordination 
every  eftablifhed    form    of    woifhip    ought    to    have    upon 

the 
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the  civil  government  of  a  peop)e,   which  the  author  introduces 
here. 

The  fecond  chapter  of  this  volume  contains  the  king's  decla- 
ration upon  the  above-mentioned  commitments ;  and  the  cha- 
rafter  our  ingenious  hiftorian  gives  of  the  members  who  com- 
pofed  the  late  parliament  is  as  follows :  '  They  were  compofed 
of  the  greateft  men  England  ever  produced  ;  well  founded  irt 
their  principles ;  poflefled  of  almoft  all  the  polite  learning  that 
was  in  the  nation  ;  intrepid  in  their  conduft,  from  a  conviSion 
of  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe  ;  united  in  their  counfels  from 
the  fincerity  of  their  intentions ;  and  not  to  be  diverted  by 
any  difficulties  from  purfuing  the  laudable  end  they  aimed  at.' 

Mrs.  Macaulay  very  jultly  terms  the  reafons  contained  in  the 
king's  declaration  for  his  flagitious  conduft  frivolous  and  weak  ; 
and  then  we  are  prefented  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
againft  the  irnprifoned  members.  Sir  John  Elliot,  one  of  the 
members,  who  died  at  this  time  in  his  confinement,  is  a  favou- 
rite charafter  with  Mrs.  Macaulay.  She  fays  that  he  polfeired  a 
bold,  fpirited,  and  nervous  elocution,  a  lively  imagination, 
with  a  ready  wit,  and  all  kinds  of  public  virtue  ;  whereas  he 
is  reprefented  by  prerogative  hiftorians  as  fomething,  if  poflible, 
worfe  than  a  fiend.  She  gives  us  fome  curious  extradls  from  a 
philofophical  and  moral  treatife,  compofed  by  Sir  John  when 
he  was  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  entitled,  "  The  Monarchy  of 
Man,"  and  now  extant  in  manufcript  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum, 
with  the  following  very  flirewd  motto,  Deus  nobis  hac  otia  fecit, 
A  new  peace  with  France  fucceeds,  and  another  with  Spain, 
both  of  them  dilgraceful  j  and,  according  to  our  author,  the 
reputation  of  England  at  this  time  was  funk  to  fo  low  an  ebb, 
that  Ihe  was  infulted  by  all  nations,  and  a  grand  vifier  would 
have  hanged  her  conful  at  Aleppo,  as  he  did  his  interpreter,  if 
he  had  not  redeemed  his  life  with  thirty  thoufand  ducatoons. 
The  rigour  with  which  tonnage  and  poundage  was  levied,  and 
the  tyrannical  adminiftration  of  government  in  Ireland,  afford 
farther  matter  for  our  hiftorian's  indignant  pen.  The  meafures 
taken  to  advance  the  hierarchy,  and  the  paper  fent  down  by  the 
archbifhops  Laud  and  Harfnet  for  the  perfecution  of  the  dif- 
fenters,  were  correfponding  to  the  other  fleps  of  this  fhameful 
reign  ;  and  our  author  has  given  us  a  moll:  particular  and  af- 
feding  account  of  the  barbarous  cruelties  inflided  by  the  Star- 
chamber  upon  Dr.  Leighton,  the  author  of  a  book  called  "  Zi- 
on's  Plea  againft  Prelacy." 

The  religious  fopperies  praftifed  at  the  fame  time  by  Laud 
rendered  him  at  once  contemptible  and  execrable  ;  and  when 
we  read  Mrs.  Macauiay's  account  of  his  csnduft,  weare  flruck  with 
altonilhment  that  any  Englilhman  could  be  found  degenerate 

enough 
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enough  to  blame  the  juftice  that  overtoook  fuch  a  monger  of 
mankind.  Ads  of  power,  impofitions,  monopolies,  and  pro-^ 
fecutions,  all  of  them  the  moft  cruel  and  deteftable  in  their 
kinds,  fucceed  J  and  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  this  hiftorian's 
circumfpedion,  who  reafonably  fearing  left  her  narrative  of 
fuch  enormities  Hiould  appear  incredible,  takes  care  to  bring 
her  authorities,  that  more  than  vouch  all  fhe  advances.  Here 
we  fhall  beg  leave  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  our  review  to  introduce 
a  {f^  reflections  upon  IVIrs.  Macaulay's  method  of  writing  hif- 
tory,  in  confequence  of  fome  hints  we  have  thrown  out  upon  the 
fame  fubjedt  *. 

HiAory,  like  religion,  is  founded  on  a  rock  on  which  the 
gates  of  party,  that  hell  of  liberty,  never  can  prevail ;  and 
that  rock  is  truth.  But  that  divine  quality  afTumes  variou? 
hues,  according  as  the  eye  that  views  it  is  afFcded  by  prepof- 
feffion,  prejudice,  bigotry,  or  any  other  mental  difeafe  ;  and 
hiflorical  truth  mufl:  be  tried  by  written  evidences,  records,  and 
unqueftionable  fads.  The  firft,  when  not  originally  intended 
for  publication,  are  the  befi  vouchers  for  charaders  as  well  as 
hiftory  ;  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  made  excellent  ufe  of  them 
in  this  volume  :  the  fecond  are  drawn  up  by  authority,  and 
lodged  either  in  public  or  private  archives  :  and  the  third  ought 
to  be  vouched  either  by  thofe  who  had  opportunities  of  being 
perfonally  acquainted  with  them,  or  could  have  no  intereft  in 
forging  or  mifreprefenting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  no  au- 
thority, let  it  be  ever  fo  high,  is  to  betaken  on  truft,  efpecially 
if  the  author  is  under  any  temptation  to  mifreprerent  fads  ; 
and  our  author  appears  to  have  attended  with  great  accuracy  to 
thefe  criteria  of  hiftorical  truth. 

Lord  Strafford's  Letters,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  before  feen  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  general  hiltory,  are 
unqueftionabie  authorities  for  many  of  the  moft  Ihocking  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  of  this  j)eriod,  which  refleds  fuch  reproach 
upon  the  condud  of  the  king,  court,  and  Star-chamber.  The 
records  were  carefully  printed  and  publifhed  by  the  powers  thea 
JM  being,  and  the  fads  brought  by  Mrs.  Macaulay  are  fuch  as 
are  either  unqueftionable,  or  admitted  by  writers  whofe  interelt 
it  was  that  they  fliould  not  be  be  believed.  Our  author  next 
gives  us  a  detail  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  under  Guflavus 
Adolphus,  and  at  the  end  of  (he  chapter  recurs  to  her  former 
narrative  of  the  Star-chamber  and  other  fevere  profecutions. 

The  third  chapter  opens  with  a  relation  of  the  king's  jour- 
rey  to  Scotland,  with  a  profefftd  fcheme  fet  on  foot  there,  for 
arbitrary  power  ;  and  upon  his  majelty's  return  to  England,  he 

*  See  vol.  xvi.  p.  323. 


appointed  the  furious  Laud  to  be  archbi(hop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  room  of  Abbot,  whom  our  author  reprefents  to  have  been 
of  a  very  different  charafter.  She  gives  a  very  clear  and  well 
fupported  account  of  Laud's  arbitrary,  or  rather  frantic  beha- 
viour in  that  high  ftation,  to  the  inexpreffible  prejudice  of 
Charles,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scotland.  The  Puritans 
had,  it  feems,  a  veneration  for  Sunday.;  and  for  that  reafon 
Laud  revived  the  Book  of  Sports,  which  had  paffed  in  the  late 
reign,  and  which,  in  fadl,  rendered  it  a  day  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. We  are  apt  to  think  (though  our  author  takes  no 
notice  of  it)  that  if  the  Puritans  had  difregarded  Sunday,  Laud 
would  have  made  the  obfervance  of  it  penal,  if  not  capital. 

Tho'  proteftant-Dutch,  Walloons,  and  French  had  retired  to 
England  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  confcience  by  ferving  God  in  their 
own  way,  yet  the  madnefs  of  Laud  deprived  them  of  that  inefti- 
mable  privilege.  *  Having,  faysour  author,  previoufly  obtained 
theconfentof  the  king  and  council,  he  fummoned  their  minifters 
to  appear  before  his  vicar-general,  who  delivered  them  two  in- 
junflions.  Firft,  that  all  the  natives  of  the  Dutch  and  Wal- 
loon congregation  in  his  grace's  diocefe,  Ihould  repair  to  thofe 
feveral  parifh-churches  where  they  inhabited,  to  hear  divine 
fervice  and  fermons,  and  perform  all  duties  and  payments  re- 
quired in  that  behalf.  Secondly,  that  the  minifters,  and  all 
other  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  which  were  not 
natives,  and  born  fubje£ls  to  the  king's  majefly,  or  any  other 
{grangers  that  fhould  come  over  to  them,  while  they  remained 
flrangers  might  have  and  ufe  their  own  difcipline,  as  formerly 
they  have  done  ;  yet  it  was  thought  fit  that  the  Englifh  liturgy 
lliould  be  tranflated  into  French  and  Dutch,  for  the  better  fet- 
tling their  children  to  the  Englifh  government.  Such  injunc- 
tions were  as  a  thunderflroke  to  thefe  ftrangers,  who  had  hitherto 
found  in  England  a  happy  afylum  from  all  degrees  of  perfecu- 
tion.  They  prefented  a  petition  and  remonftrance  to  the  arch- 
bifhop,  fetting  forth,  that  the  injunctions  now  impofed  were 
oppofite  to  all  the  privileges  which  had  been  continued  to  them 
during  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  VL  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
king  James,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  his  now  majefty's  regal 
word.  Laud  returned  anfwer,  that  his  majefiy  was  refolved  his 
inftru<flions  fhould  hold ;  and  farther  added,  in  the  true  llyle 
and  fpirit  of  a  perfecuting  zealot,  "  For  my  part,  I  doubt  not 
but  yourfelves,  or  your  pofterity  at  lealt,  lliall  have  caufe  to 
thank  both  the  ftate  and  the  church  for  their  care  taken  of  you: 
but  if  you  refufe  (as  you  have  no  caufe  to  do)  and  I  hope  you 
will  not,  I  fhall  then  proceed  againft  the  natives  according  to 
the  law  and  canons  ecclefiaftical.'  According  to  our  author, 
thofe  threats  were  io  rigidly  executed,  that  thoufands  of  ma- 
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nufafluring  families  were  driven  from  England  to  Holland  of 
New  England.  Our  author  then  exhibits  a  pidure  of  infernal 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil  tyranny,  in  the  profecution  of  Prynne  the 
lawyer,  which,  as  well  as  his  punilhment,  are  fufficiently  known  to 
the  public  ;  but  the  feveral  fpeeches  of  the  Star-chamber  judges^ 
recorded  in  this  work,  ftrike  us  with  ideas  of  contempt,  horror, 
and  deteftation. 

It  comes  more  properly  within  our  province  than  that  of  Mrs. 
IWacaulay  to  wiih  that,  even  fince  the  Revolution,  feverities  of 
the  fame  kind  had  not  been  exercifed  upon  criminals  of  the  prefs 
lefs  blameable  by  far  (making  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
the  times)  than  Prynne  was.  It  is  true,  they  fuffered  by  judg- 
ment of  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  we  are  apprehenfive  that  the 
danger  to  tlie  liberty  of  fpeaking,  writing,  or  piinting,  was 
thereby  encreafed  tenfold.  If  any  Star-chamber  powers  have 
crept  into  the  courts  of  judicature,  it  is  time  they  (hould  be  ex- 
terminateJ.  If  by  length  of  time  or  ufage  they  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  forms,  and  thereby  become  part  of  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court,  the  cafe  of  the  prefs  is  lamentable,  fince 
fhe  fufFers  the  worft  of  all  deaths,  that  of  perifhing  by  the  very 
hand  that  flie  had  refcued,  raifed,  and  eftabliOied.  Englilh- 
men  can  get  rid  of  tyranny  uncountenanced  by  law  ;  but  they 
carmot  fo  eafily  get  rid  of  law  that,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  has 
incorporated  itfelf  with  tyranny.  An  hundred  arbitrary  blows 
at  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  aimed  by  lawlefs  tyranny,  is  not  equal 
to  one  direfted  by  an  overbearing  judge,  and  adopted  by  a  paf- 
(ive  jury  ;  but  let  us  fee,  in  our  author's  own  words,  hdw  far 
law  can  accommodate  itfelf  to  government.  We  fhall  omit  the 
authorities  brought  to  eflabli(h  the  following  fafts ;  becaufe,  if 
Tve  are  not  mifinformed,  they  may  be  authenticated  from  the 
accounts  and  regifters  of  the  four  grave  focieties  of  the  inns 
of  court. 

*  The  illegal,  barbarous  puniiliment  that  had  been  in- 
fiifted  on  Prynne,  inftead  of  roufing  the  half-fubdued  fpirit  of 
the  Englifh,  gave  ife  to  a  pompous  performance  of  the  fame 
fort  which  the  unfortunate  barrifter  had  with  fo  much  hardi- 
refs  condemned.  Noy  the  attorney-general.  Sir  Edward  Finch 
the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  and  other  dependents 
of  the  court,  had  fo  much  influence  on  their  brethren,  as  to 
inftigate  them  to  offer  a  mafic  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  wipe 
off'  the  ftain  of  being  thought  difaffefled  to  their  favourite 
amufement.  To  the  ridicule  of  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe 
in  the  kingdom,  the  four  grave  focieties  of  the  inns  of  court 
threw  afide  their  law-ftudies,  and  attached  themfclves  with  ear- 
neftnefs  to  the  important  bufinefs  of  a  mafk,  the  regulating  of 
v.'hich  was  entrulhd  to  committees  and  fub- committees  ap- 
I  "  pointed 
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pointed  for  that  purpofe.  Neither  pains  nor  coft  was  neglected  • 
it  is  faid  that  this  compliment  colt  the  lawyers  upwards  of 
2r,oool.  The  king  and  queen  v/ere  fo  delighted  with  the 
fhow,  that,  according  to  their  defne,  it  was  again  repeated  in 
the  city,  at  the  expence  of  the  lord- mayor,  who  entertained 
them  with  a  magnificent  dinner  ;  and  the  city  had  the  complai- 
fance  to  prefent  the  queen  with  a  jewel  worth  four,  thoufand 
pounds.  They  had  offered  a  prefent  of  two  tboul'and  ,/Ounds ; 
but  that  was  rejedted  by  the  queen's  cnambsrlain,  as  a  gift  not 
coftly  enough.' 

[      To  be  concluded  hi  our  next.      ] 

In.     The   Hipry  of  the  Life  of  Reginald    Pole,      By  Thomad 
Phillips.     Part  11.     j^to.    Pr.  ios.6d.fe%ved,    Payne. 

IN  military  campaigns,  ofHces  of  civility  and  politenefs  often 
pafs  between  the  leaders  on  both  fides,  that  they  may  after- 
wards cut  one  another's  throats  with  the  better  grace.  Literary 
campaigns  ought  to  be  msnaged  in  the  fame  manner  ;  before 
we  begin  hoftilities,  therefore,  we  return  Mr.  Phillips  our  com- 
pliments for  the  very  obliging  letter  that  accompanied  the  vo- 
lume we  are  aboot  to  review,  and  of  which  he  was  fo  kind  as 
to  defire  our  acceptance. 

In  reviewing  the  firfl  volume  of  this  work  *,  we  obferved, 
that  it  brought  the  hiilory  of  Pole's  life  down  to  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  and  in  this,  he  is  to  break  forth  in  all  the  blaze  of 
pontifical  glory,  being  fecond  only  to  his  holinefs  himfelf.  Our 
author,  in  the  vefy  firft  paragraph  of  this  volume,  is  careful  to 
inform  his  readers,  that  Edward  Vl.  died  on  the  fame  day  of 
the  fame  month  on  which  his  father  had  put  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  death.  Mr.  Phillips  would,  perhaps,  have  been  puz2;led  to 
find  one  day  of  the  year  on  which  that  prince  did  not  commit: 
murder  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  was  a  martyr  for  popery.  When  that 
joyful  event  happened,  cardinal  Pole  had  retired  to  M<3guz3, 
from  whence  he  was  drawn  by  the  felicitations  of  the  pope, 
who  had  ordered  his  fecretaries  to  make  out  a  patent  and  creden- 
tials for  his  eminence  to  be  legate  to  the  queen  of  England,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  France  ;  and  by  his  credentials  he 
was  employed  on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  endeavour  to  obtain  art  • 
interview  with  the  emperor  and  the  French  king  to  bring  thenri 
to  a  reconciliation.  Our  author  then  entertains  us  with  a  letter 
which  Pole  wrote  to  queen  Mary,  congratulating  her  upon  her 
accellion,  and  informing  her  of  his  legation  ;  to  which  letter 
the  queen  returned  an  anfwer,  in  the  charader  of  his  affediion- 
ate  kinfwoman,  and  a  dutiful  daughter  of  the  church; 

*  See  vol.  Kvii,  p.  413. 
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She  privately  informed  him  at  the  farre  time  that  his  ]oaTnef 
to  England  ought  to  be  deferred.  The  tfuth  is,  the  queen  did  not 
find  her  fiibjcfls  at  all  in  a  humour  to  return  to  pcpery  ;  and 
the  city  of  London  was  then  (o  aveife  to  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
that  when  the  popiRi  fviliils  officiated,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
two  hundred  of  the  queen's  ^'-^''^s  to  protci^t  them.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips takes  no  notice  of  itiis,  noi  of  a  minute  in  her  majefty's 
council- book,  by  which  fne  folemtfly  promifcs  in  the  Tower, 
*•  That  though  her  ovvn  confcience  was  flayed  in  matters  of 
religion,  yet  fhe  meant  gracioufly  not  to  compel  and  reftrarn 
other  men's  confciences."  Our  author  might  likewife  have 
taken  notice  that  the  queeij,  bigotted  as  flie  was  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  was  in  no  fmall  huriy  for  a  hufcand,  and  Ihe  was 
p.fraid  that  the  cardinal's  too  early  arrival  in  England  might 
f^joil  the  match. 

.  We  have  very  little  to  object  to  the  account  whkh  Mr.  Phil- 
lips gives  of  queen  Mary  before  her  acceflion  to  the  throne  j 
but  we  know  not  upon  what  authority  he  makes  judge  Hale, 
vi'ho  had  refufed  to  fign  Edward's  will,  a  chief  jufiice  :  he 
ought,  however,  to  have  informed  us  that  this  Hale  was  a  firm 
protellant,  and  that  becaufe  he  ftood  up  for  Edward's  laws, 
even  before  they  were  repealed  by  parliament,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Marfhalfea,  where  he  was  fo  cruelly  ufed,  that 
he  put  himfelf  to  death.  When  Pole  fet  outfrom  Italy,  he  di- 
ie£\edhis  courfe  for  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  Charles  V.  re- 
fided;but  hewasifofdrirom  being  admitted  to  a  perfonal  audience 
of  th;rt  politic  prince,  that  he  received  a  meffage  on  the  road, 
ordering  him  to  retire  to  Liege,  and  not  to  ftir  from  thence  til! 
his  imperial  majefty's  pleafure  v;as  farther  known.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  likewife  given  us  a  detail  of  the  fleps  antecedent  to  tke 
royal  nuptials :  but  he  has  forgot  to  tell  his  readers  that  the 
proteffants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  the  chief  inftruments 
of  advancing  Mary  to  the  throne  :  and  indeed,  all  thofe  circum- 
ftances  are  carefully  concealed,  though  acknowledged  by  for- 
mer popilh  writers.  The  emperor  detained  Pole  till  the  queen's 
marriage  with  his  Ton  was  over;  and  his  eminence  employed 
his  leifure  hours  in  drawing  up  reafops  for  an  accommodariori 
between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king,  the  fubflance  of 
which  Mr.  Phillips  gives  us. 

FromBruliels  Pole  went  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  feems 
to  have  been  as  coldly  received  as  he  had  been  by  the  empercr, 
who,  upon  his  return,  upbraided  him  with  being  partial  in  favour 
of  his  rival.  Notwiihftandingall  the  cardinal  has  faidin  the  papers, 
which  Mr.  Phillips  tranfcribes,  concerning  the  Spaniih match,  we 
ran  by  no  means  think  that  he  was  a  friend  to  it  ;  and  it  is  very 
f;ldin  from  ^he  fume  autliOrities,  that  Pole's  heart  was  not  quits 
6  iiifeu^ 
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inrsnfible  of  temporal  ambition  ;  however,  he  endeavoured  to 
difguife  it  under  zea!  for  the  queen  and  religion.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  given  us  the  fubftance  of  Pole's  legantine  powers,  which 
appear  fo  ample,  that  they  are  in  many  inftances  inconfiftent 
with  the  aurhority  of  civil  government ;  for  they  extend  to  a 
power  of  pardoning  facrilege  and  perjury.  A  proteftant  rea- 
der may,  perhaps,  not  think  himfelf  greatly  edified  by  the 
perufal  of  thofe  matters,  farther  than  that  they  afford  him  an 
inftance  of  pontifical  infblence.  Oar  author  has  treated  the 
charafler  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  with  a  freedom  feldom  to 
be  found  even  among  proteftant  hiftorians  :  he  will  fcarcely  al- 
low him  to  have  had  common  fenfe,  which  few  proteftants  have 
denied  him.  At  laft,  all  objedlions  being  removed,  we  now 
fee  the  cardinal  fet  out  for  England  with  a  moft  magnificent 
train  of  nobles  and  others  ;  and  here  ends  the  fiifi  fedion  of 
this  volume. 

The  fecond  feftion  opens  with  the  very  fplendid  reception  which 
the  cardinal  met  with  at  the  Englifli  court,  and  the  manner 
of  his  reconciling  the  nation  to  the  church  of  Rome;  in  all  which 
there  is  little  or  nothing  either  new  or  extraordinary  ;  for  no 
proteftant  ever  had  the  leaft  doubt  of  Philip  and  Mary's  bi- 
gotry ;  and  the  immenfe  Turns  lavifhed  by  Charles  V.  and  his 
fon  in  corrupting  the  parliament,  had  converted  the  indiffer- 
ence which  many  had  with  regard  to  either  religion  into  an 
acquisfcence  with  popery.  Every  candid  proteftant  muft  be 
of  opinion  that  the  unbounded  rapacioufnefs  of  thofe  who,  du- 
ring the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  Hiarcd  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  had  patronized  the  Reformers,  could  give 
no  favourable  idea  of  the  Reformation  to  t.iofe  who  had  not 
leifure  to  inveftigate  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  lights  of  rea- 
ibn,  or  the  reading  of  Scripture;  and  we  are  very  ready  to 
allow  that  the,  at  leaft,  appearing  fanftity  and  virtue,  joined 
to  the  fplendor,  the  gravity,  the  fufFerings  and  high  quality  of 
cardinal  Pqle,  were  well  fuited  to  the  performance  of  the  exe- 
crable farce.  Mr.  Phillips  has  beeii  at  great  pains  to  defcribe 
the  magnificence  and  pomp  of  the  ceremony ;  but  he  omits  tell- 
ing us  that,  during  the  whole,  her  majefty  fat  upon  a  throne 
*'  with  her  belly  laid  out,"  as  if  the  eloquence  of  a  pregnant 
belly  ought  to  have  influenced  the  aflembly  to  become  the  Haves 
of  fuperftition  and  fi)iritual  tyranny. 

The  plaufible  behaviour  of  the  cardinal  on  this  occafion,  his 
adoration  of  the  papal  power,  his  fulfome  congratulations  upoa 
the  nation's  returning  to  their  fetters,  can  raife  in  an  Englitti 
breaft  no  fenfations  but  thofe  of  deteftation  and  contempt  ;  and 
the  author  muft  have  a  moft  defpicable  idea  of  hi?  couotrymen's 
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iinderflandirig,  it'  he  thinks  that,   at  this  time,   they  can  excit? 
any  other. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  fadls  he  had  advan- 
ced concernii)g  the  Reformation,  gives  us  quotations  from  two 
authors,  whom  he  calls  witnelTes  ..hove  all  exception  ;  and  he 
brings  tliem  to  prove  that  the  peoj)le  of  thofe  days  thought  the 
old,  infinitely  preferable  to  the. new,  religion.  The  firft  witnefs 
is  bilhop  Burnet,  who  very  frankly  tells  us  that  "  many  of  the 
Reformers  were  uien  of  licentious  anddiUblute  lives,'"  which  we 
are  very  ready  to  admit  as  truth..  But  how  does  thfit  ferve 
the  caufe  of  popery  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  unjnft  or  ridiculous 
than  to  argue  from  pcrfons  againit  principles  ?  Diflblute  lives 
may  be  the  conCeq-uence  of  bad  principles,  as  was  the  cafe  of 
the  Romilh  clergy  when  the  Reformation  began  in  Germany  ; 
and  they  may  be  attached  to,  but  they  are  not  the  confequences 
of  good  priticiples.  This,  reaforting  from  perfnns  is  extremely 
prevalent  with  Mr.  Phillips,  and  of  late  has  become  very  fafliion- 
able  in  the  Romi.1i  church. 

The  other  unexceptionable  witnefs  brought  by  our  author  is 
Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  it  muU  be  owned  has  given  us  a  fwing- 
jng  fpeciu)en  of  tanaticifni  in  the  paflage  here  quoted  :  but  we 
can  by  no  means  admit  that  prelate  to  be  an  unexceptionable 
witnefs  in  the  prefent  cafe.  »He  vias,  it  is  true,  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  but  he  might  be  a  papilt  notwithftand- 
jng,  with  regard  to  the  fanatical  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome  : 
and,  from  the  (Quotations  before  us,  we  make  very  little  doube 
that  the  reader,  upon  perufing  ir,  will  pronounce  him  to  be  a  Ro- 
man-catholic as  much  as  either  Pere  Caufiin  or  Mr.  Phillips  him- 
felf.  But  Taylor  is  not  the  only  church  of  England  divine  of 
former  days  who  with  all  the  fpirit  of  popery  embraced  the  com- 
forts of  a  good  benefice. 

Our  author  feems  to  dwell  with  particular  delight  upon  this 
bright  period  of  our  return  to  ecclefiaftical  flavery  ;  and  we  hope 
ip  his  next  work  he  will  entertain  us  with  a  de(i:ription  o? 
D'Adda's  triumphant  entry  into  the  council-chambers  at  St. 
James's  and  Whitehall.  But  to  be  ferious,  we  cannot  fee  the 
necelTity  Mr.  Phillips  was  under  of  giving  ns  a  detail  (with  a 
very  few  flight  comments)  of  this  Ihameful  aft  of  reconciliation 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  calls  •'  a  celebrated  (tatute 
truly  becoming  the  religion  and  dignity  of  the  Britifh  legif- 
l^ture  ;"  and  hi  commemorates  it  as  a  curious  antique,  with  an 

Oftendunt  tantum  terris  hunc  Fata. 

*  Thefe  tranfadiions,  fays  Mr.  Phillips,  are  fo  honourable  to 
the  church  of  Rome,   that  no  one  will  wonder  the  adverfaries 
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of  that-  communion,  becaufe  they  could  not  deny  the  fads* 
Should  either  mifreprefent  them,  or,  like  the  poet,  call  ofF  the 
reader's  attention  from  the  principal  adion  to  incidents  which 
fancy  forms  round  it.  It  has  been  objefted,  from  Fra-Paulo,  that 
when  the  Englifti  ambafTadors  came  to  Rome,  fome  fliort  after  the 
aft  I  have  cited,  was  pafied,  Paul  IV .  fucceffbr  to  Marcellus, 
who  only  filled  the  pontifical  throne  a  few  days  after  Julius  III. 
fignified  to  them  his  difpleafure  that  the  church  lands  were  not 
given  back,  and  infified  on  tlie  neceffity  ofa  rellitution,  as  fuch 
difpenfations  were  beyond  the  extent  of  his  power. — But,  to 
fay  nothing  of  this  author's  want  of  good  faith  on  fo  many  other 
occafions,  the  account  he  here  gives  is  futiiciently  refuted  by  the 
Journal  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  v^hich  inf  .rms  us,  "  that 
after  other  proceedings,  a  bull  of  the  pope  was  read,  which  con- 
firmed what  the  lord  Cardinal  had  done  concerning  the  adurance 
of  abbey  lands  :"  and  this  final  decree,  by  wfcich  thefe  poflef- 
fions  are  excepted  from  all  future  revocation  feems  to  have  been 
granted  by  Paul  11^.  at  the  requifition  of-  cardinal  Pole;  for  he 
lets  Philip  know,  he  had  wrote  to  have  it  fcnt  immediately;  and 
evpcfted  the  return  of  the  meffenger,  who  was  to  bring  it. — 
Dugdale  is  no  lefs  clear  on  this  point,  and  produces  a  fpecial 
decree  of  the  fame  pope,  which  confirms  the  lands  held  by  Sir 
William  Petre  :  nor  is  there  the  leaft  trace  of  what  Fra-Paulo  af- 
iTerts,  either  in  the  journal  of  the  conHftories,  which  the  pope 
held  on  this  occafion  ;  or  in  his  letter  to  the  king  and  queen, 
<)f  which  1  (hill  fpeak  hereafter,  and  where  every  thing  material 
to  the  bufinefs  is  fet  forth  at  length. 

*  But  though  the  pontiff  never  annulled  any  of  fhefe  '^rant?, 
yet  his  auliere  temper,  and  the  animofjty  he  had  formerly  con- 
ceived againft  the  Englifh  cardinal,  might  have  caufed  him  to 
tell  the  amballadors,  he  had  behaved  with  too  great  facility, 
and  given  up  too  much,  and  without  a  fuitable  confulemtion. 

*  A  further  cavil  has  been  frequently  urged,  alike  deftitute 
of  truth  and  candour;  that  there  was  no  real  defign  of  makin'* 
over  the  church  lands  to  the  lay  owners,  but  that  the  whole  af- 
fair was  a  fraud  which  ftill  left  room  for  refumptiojj.  But  the 
malignity  of  fuch  abufe  can  only  relied  difliononr  on  the  au- 
thors of  it ;  and  has  been  fufficiently  refuted  through  the  whole 
feries  of  this  narrative.' 

It  happens,  a  little  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Phillips,  that 
not  a  fmgle  word  of  the  boafted  good  faith  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  alluring  the  church  lands  to  their  lay  owners,  is 
true.  That  they  were  confirmed  in  their  polTefTrm  v/as  ow- 
ing neither  to  Mary,  Pole,  or  the  pope,  but  to  Charles  V.  who 
was  afraid  that  even  the  appearance  of  an  aft  of  refumption 
ffji^ht  break  off  his  fon's  marriage  with  Mary,  or  (as  it  nn- 
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doubtedly  woiilp  have  done)  have  occafioned  a  rebellion;  h.s 
therefore  made  (his  a  peremptory  preliminary,  both  with  Mary 
and  the  pope,  befoy'e  the  marriage-articles  were  figned.  Th^t 
was  the  great  reafon  why  Pole  was  flopped  in  the  Low-Coun- 
tries j  nor  could  Charles  be  eafy  till  his  legantine  powers  were 
rendered  mere  full  and  exprels  on  that  head.  We  fhall  not 
quarrel  with  our  author  in  regard  to  the  fecurity  which 
the  laws  of  England  gave  to  thofe  poffeflbrs  ;  we  admit  it  to 
have  been  full  and  ample  ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
courtof  Rome  thought  itfelf  bound  by  thofe  laws.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips himfelf  hints  at  a  very  good  reafon  for  being  of  this  opinion  j 
for  if  the  aft  of  parliament  had  been  fufficient,  why  fhould  fe- 
cretary  Petre,  the  flirewdefl:  and  molt  fenfiblc-  ftatefman 
in  England  at  that  time,  folicit  the  pope  for,  and  obtain,  a 
particular  bull  to  fccure  to  him  fuch  of  the  church  lands  as  were 
in  his  pofTefFion.  But  that  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  bad  faith 
of  the  court  of  Rome  in  this  affair  may  remain,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  pope  Paul  IV.  himfelf  does  not  leave  the  fmalleft 
foom  for  a  quibble  to  hang  a  doubt  upon,  that  he  paid  no  re-' 
gard  to  what  had  been  done  in  England;  for  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1555,  which  was  nine  months  after  the  above  a£t  of  par- 
liament paffed,  he  ilTued  a  bull,  denouncing  the  moft  fevere  ana- 
themas upon  all  who  ihould  keep  from  the  church  or  religious 
orders  any  part  of  their  property,  ''  by  whomfoever  they  may 
have  been  alienated,  even  though  by  popes  themfelves,  in  what 
form  of  words  fccver  they  may  have  been  made,  though  con- 
firmed by  oath,  and  ellabliOied  by  a  long  prefcriptiun  :  all 
thefe  are,  by  the  apoftolic  authority,  refcinded,  annulled,  and 
rrade  void;  and  the  pofTslfors  of  fuch  lands  are  to  be  compelled 
by  all  cenfures,  and  pecuniary  pains,  to  make  fatisfadlion  for  aH 
the  mean  profits  received,  or  to  be  received,  and  all  judges  arQ 
required  to  give  judgment  accordingly."  ;. 

Can  a  man  be  found  ftupid  enough  not  to  perceive,  that  tHis 
bull  is  an  abi'blute  defeazance  of  the  quieting  aft  of  parliament, 
upon  which  our  author  makes  fomany  flourilhes.  All  Europe, 
at  that  time,  looked  upon  it  as  fuch.  The  Spaniards  de- 
clared it,  and  it  liad  Inch. an  effeft  upon  the  queen,  that  Ihe 
ordered  the  lord-tresfurer  and  her  other  minilters  to  confult 
with  Gardiner  \\o\v  her  confcience  fhould  be  eafed  in  getting  rid 
of  the  church-lands  that  were  in  her  pofTeflion.  After  all, 
what  airurauce  for  property  could  there  be  under  a  woman, 
\vhore  confcience  was  fo  dudlile  as  that  of  Mary's,  with  regard 
to  every  thing  that  concerned  her  religion  ?  or  what  ftrefs  was 
5,hcre  to  belaid  upon  a  princefs  who  had  fo  grofsly  contravened 
the  dsclararicns  Ihe  made  upon  her  acceilionr  There  is  ncthing 
Y^rv  interellLig  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  kClion,  but  that 
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pope  Paul  IV.  (who  ever  after  hated  Pole)  fairly  jockeyed 
him  in  their  rivalfhip  for  the  popedom,  and  that  his  eminence 
called  a  national  fynod  in  which  he  faddled  England  with  a  fet  of 
conftitutions,  that,  in  feme  particulars,  are  by  no  means  defpi- 
cable,  relating  to  doftrine  and  morals,  and  which  are  highly 
commended  by  our  author,  who,  as  an  inftance  of  Pole's  dif- 
intereflednefs,  tells  us,  that  he  made  no  other  provifion  for  a 
liaftard  brother  he  had,  than  making  him  bifhop  of  Peterbo- 
rough  Wonderful  felf-denial  ! 

In  the  tenth  fedion  wc  find  the  legite  endeavouring  to  re- 
claim Cranmer,  who  was  then  under  ("entcnce  of  death,  from 
iiis  errors ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  feems  to  think  that  he  was  in  ear- 
ned to  have  faved  that  prelate  from  the  ftake.  What  an  infult 
is  this  upon  the  underftanding  of  mankind!  and  what  a  mortal 
/lab  does  our  author  give  to  the  churadter  of  his  hero,  in  his 
quotations  from  his  letter  to  Cranmer,  wherein  he  tells  him, 
ihathe  would  rather  fave  him  from  death  than  pofTefs  the  high- 
.eft  honours  of  this  world  I  Why,  then,  did  he  not  fave  him! 
.Can  it  be  thought  that  Pole  was  not  armed  with  fufficient 
power^  influence,  and  authority,  to  have  obtained  his  pardon  ? 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  unanfwerably  proved 
that  he  was.  Can  it  be  faid  that  Cranmer  was  obftinate?  No. 
He  made  fix  feveral  recantations,  and  his  two  laft  were  as  am- 
ple as  the  moft  bigotted  Roman  Catholic  could  have  required, 
and  yet  he  was  brought  to  the  ftake.  Mr.  Phillips  endeavours 
to  excufe  the  cruelty  (hewn  to  Cranmer,  by  what  that  prelita 
Jjad  infiided  upon  others. 

'  Pudet  h^c  opprobria  nobis 

Et  diet  potuijje,  et  non  potuijp  refelli. 

But  Cranmer's  murders  could  not  excufe  thofe  of  Mary,  or, 
rather,  of  Pole;  and  admitting  both  to  have  been  bloody,  Cran- 
mer was  lefs  culpable,  becaufe  for  one  murdered  by  him  they 
murdered  an  hundred.  We  are  by  no  means  preporf^lfed  in  favour 
ot'Cranmer's  perfonal  charaftpr  ;  but  perlbnal  chariders,  as  we 
have  often  obferved,  ought  to  be  out  of  the  queftion  in  tl  e 
great  dod^rines  of  truth  and  reformation.  If  a  fiend  fhould 
pronounce  that  three  3nd  two  make  five,  that  fiend,  in  fuch 
inrtance,  fpeaks  the  truth  ;  but  even  Prynne  the  Puritan,  who 
bore  witnefs  againft  popery  and  the  hierarchy  with  the  lofs  of 
Jiis  ears,  bears,  with  Mr.  Phillips,  an  unexceptionable  teftimony 
when  he  rails  at  Cranmer. 

We  wiih  with  all  our  hearts,  for  the  fake  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  general,  many  of  whom  we  know  to  be  moderate 
in  their  principles,  and  dutiful  in  their  behaviour  towards  the 
grefent  Proteitaat  eftablifliment,  that  ouj  author  had  not  at- 
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tempted  to  palliate,  it' not  to  vindicate,  the  inhun-ian  butcheries 
committed  upon  the  Protefrants,  by  that  more  than  female 
fury  then  fiitirig  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  her  ininifters. 
Speaking  of  thofe  inhumanities,  our  author  evcry-;vhere  en- 
^eavour^  to  infinuate,  and  fometimes  to  affirm,  that  they  were 
iniiifled  rather  for  treafon  than  for  herefy.  Flis  reafoning  up- 
on this  head  is  nt  once  fo  falfe  and  flimfy,  that  we  are  forry  we 
are  obliged  to  quote  ii. 

'  I  have  already  ihewn,  that  what  gave  occafion  to  enaft 
penal  laws  againft  heretics  in  former  reigns,  and  to  renew  them 
in  this,  was  the  open  rebellion  againft  the  government,  to  which 
this  licentioufnefs  of  opinions  gave  birth,  as  well  as  to  the  ma- 

iiifefl  fubvsifion  of   the  catholic  dottrine. This  caufed  the 

leginature  to  confider  herefy  not  only  as  a  grievous  fin  againft 
Almighty  God,  but  as  a  heinous  crime  againft  the  ftate:  and  as 
the  cognizance  of  it  belonged  to  the  church,  bilTiops  were  re- 
quired io  examine  thofe  who  were  accufed  of  it ;  and,  if  they 
were  found  guilty,  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  fecular  power.— ^ 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe  flatutes  are  laws  ofthe  Eng- 
lilli  realm,  not  canons  of  the  catholic  church,  and  no  more 
make  part  either  of  her  faith  or  difcipline,  than  the  hardfhips 
debtors  undergo  in  our  common  gaols,  or  the  fame  punifliment 
being  afligned  to  murder  and  to  the  larceny  of  five  fhillings,  can 
be  imputed  to  the  church  of  England.  Nor  can  it  be  replied 
that  thefe  feverities  have  l^ill  place  in  feveral  countries  where 
the  catholic  religion  prevails;  as  it  is  no  argument  againft  the 
general  humanity  and  equity  of  Englifh  proteftants,  that  the 
ufages  I  have  mentioned  are  the  fiatute  law,  where  the  Reform- 
ed is  the  eftabiiflied  religion. The  catholic   church  is  h  far 

from  adjudging  heretics  to  corporal  punifhment,  much  lefs  to 
death,  that  all  her  criminal  proceedings  againrt  fuch  as  are  accufed 
of  herefy  ceafe  when  the  caufe  is  cleared  up,  and  her  punffh- 
ments  extend  no  farther  than  the  fpiritual  ftate  of  the  offender. 
I  fhall  exemplify  this  in  as  folemn  an  inftance  ofthe  church's 
jurifdidion  as  the  cafe  admits ;  and  exerted  by  a  pope  as  jealous 
of  his  prerogative  as  ever  filled  the  pontifical  throne:  This 
was  Paul  IV.  who,  in  his  decree  of  Cranmer's  condemnation, 
which  isdireded  to  Philip  and  Mary,  "  only  requires  them  to 
deal  with  him,  after  ht  is  delivered  up  to  the  fecular  court,  as 
the  law  direds,"  without  the  leaft  infinuation  of  any  bodily 
puniflunent. — The  fame  fentence,  in  fin)ilar  cafes,  is  fo  univer- 
I'aliy  underftood  not  to  extend  to  mutilation,  or  taking  away 
the  life  of  the  delinquent,  that  the  bifhop,  or  whoever  delivers 
him  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  always  concludes  the  proceedings 
ofthe  fpiritual  court  in  this  manner  ;  "  We  befeech  you  with 
all  earneilnefs,  that  for  the  love  of  Almighty  God,  and  on  the 
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tnotive  of  companion,  and  becaufe  we  aOc  it  of  you,  that  you 
will  not  condemn  this  miferable  perfon  to  death,  or  the  lofs  of 
his  limbs."  The  laws  of  England,  at  the  time  1  am  fpeaking 
of,  punifhed  herefy  with  death,  but  the  church  is  not  accounta- 
ble for  laws  which  file  did  not  ertablith,  and  leaves  their  execu- 
tion to  whom  it  belongs. — The  fecular  judge  every  where  pro- 
ceeds on  the  fame  fuppofition,  and  in  the  writ  for  Cranmer's 
execution,  the  king  and  queen  exprefsly  take  notice,  "  that  the 
criminal  being  condemned  for  herefy,  and  degraded ;  as  the 
church  neither  had  nor  ought  to  proceed  any  fu  :her  in  the 
affair,  he  was  delivered  over  to  them,  the  king  and  qi;ecn,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  la%vs  and  confittuticns  of  the  realm,  provided  m  fuch. 
cafes,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt,  in  deteftadon  of  his  gsult," 
and  for  a  warning  to  other  Chriftians." 

The  plain  fenfc  ofthis  apology  is, -that  the  papifts  were  to  find 
out  theman  w»^odid  not«^?//>z;f  «;  they  did,  and  having  di!"ci)v<  rtd 
that  he  did  not  belie=ve  as  they  did.  they  were  to  deliver  him  over 
to  the  fecular  arm,  which  was  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  burn  him  alive;  thus  the  clergy  were  the  judges,  and  thelaity 
the  executioners,  of  thofe  barbarous  murders.  But  while  the 
unhappy  delinquents  wereprifoners  before  their  trials,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  power  of  the  clergy,  we  learn  how  they  were 
treated  from  an  unexceptionable  evidence,  bifliop  Coverdale. 
who  lived  at  the  time.  "  Some,  fays  he,  of  the  profelTors 
were  thrown  into  dungeons,  irkfome  holes,  dark,  loathfome, 
and  (linking  corners  :  other  fome  lying  in  fetters  and  chains, 
and  loaded  with  ^o  many  irons,  that  they  could  fcarcely  flir; 
fome  tied  in  the  flocks  with  their  heels  upwards ;  fome  having 
jheif  legs  in  the  ilccks  with  their  necks  chained  to  the  wall 
with  gorgets  of  iron  ;  fome  with  both  hands  and  legs  in  the 
flocks  at  once.  Sometimes  both  hands  in  and  both  legs  out  ; 
fometimes  the  right  hand  with  the  left  leg,  or  the  left  hand 
with  the  right  leg,  faftened  in  the  flocks  wifh  mannacles  and 
fetters,  having  neither  llool  nor  fione  to  fit  on,  to  eafe  their 
woful  bodies :  fome  (landing  in  Skevington's  gives,  which 
were  mod  painful  engines  of  iron,  with  their  bodies  doubled  : 
fome  whipped  and  fcourged,  beaten  with  rods,  and  bulFeited 
with  fifts  ;  fome  having  their  hands  burnt  with  a  candle  to  try 
their  patience,  or  force  them  to  relent:  fome  hunger-pinched, 
and  fome  iniferably  famifiied  and  (larved.  All  thefe  torments, 
and  many  more,  even  fuch  as  cruel  Phalaris  could  not  devife 
worfe,  were  praflifed  by  papifls,  the  (lout  (lurdy  foldiers  of  Sa- 
tan, thus  delighting  in  variety  of  tyranny,  torments  upon  the 
faints  of  God,  as  is  full  well,  and  too  well,  known,  and  as  ma- 
ny can  teflify,  who  are  yet  alive,  and  have  felt  fome  fniart 
thereof." 
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This  reprefentation  Is  unanfweiably  confinr.ed  by  Mary's  own 
council-book.  Perfons  in  every  parifli  were  fecretly  inliruded 
to  give  information  of  the  behaviour  and  principles  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  1555,  a  time  uhen  Pole  was 
all-powerful  at  the  Englifh  council-board,  and  had  the  direction 
not  only  of  Mary's  miniftry  but  her  confcience,  an  order  is  en- 
tered in  that  book  vi*hich  authorizes  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment "  to  put  ?11  whom  they  fufpeifted  to  the  torture."  The  zeal 
cf  Mary  and  Pole  was  fuch,  that  they  did  not  even  pretend  any 
other  caufe  but  religion  for  their  murders.  On  the  19th  of  Ja- 
nuary next  year,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  council  to  th^ 
lord  Willoughby,  and  others  in  Lincolnftiire,  for  their  afliduir 
ties  in  burning  heretics,  they  are  ordered  thenceforth  "  to  proceed 
againft  the  heretics,  in  the  courfe  of  law,  by  pulling  them  to 
<Ieath  without  making  any  report  to  the  council  ;"  and  about 
the  fame  time  orders  werefeiit  to  the  proper  officers  ''  not  to  of- 
fer the  queen's  pardon  any  more  to  condemned  heretics."  The 
very  day  after  thefe  orders  are  dated,  letters  were  written  to  the 
Iheriffs  of  Warwickfhire,  Bedford/hire,  and  CambridgeJliire, 
ordering  them  to  detain  all  piifoners,  even  though  they  fhould 
be  acquitted  by  the  courfe  of  law,  until  they  iliould  receive  far- 
ther direflions  from  the  earl  of  3"fiex  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Bediiig- 
field,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  about  the  fame  time  order- 
ed to  put  fomc  of  his  prifoners  to  the  rack.  The  inquifitlon  at 
this  junflure  was  abfolptely  eflabliOied  in  England,  and  the  ElTex 
commiflioners  were  impowered  not  only  to  extirpate  all  here- 
tics in  that  county,  but  to  impole  sn  oath  on  all  whom  they 
fhould  bring  before  them.felves  for  the  better  difcoveiicg  ther^-. 
After  fuch  plenitude  of  unanfwerable  proofs  of  the  bloody  dif- 
pofition  of  this  govern m'^nt  in  matters  of  religion  purely,  it 
would  mifpend  the  reader's  time  to  produce  any  more.  Mr. 
Phillips  does  not,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  vyork,  pretend  to 
vindicate  the  cardinal  but  from  his  own  letters,  or  the  reprefen- 
tatlons  of  his  friends  and  dependants  ;  and  the  comple;iion  of 
the  times  is  fufficicntly  feen  by  the  government's  chufing  to  pul 
Cranmer  to  death  for  herefy  rather  than  for  treafon.  ' 

To  conclude  :  The  world  hss  feen  many  groundlefs  Impuden^ 
apologies  for  a  church  or  a  ftate  in  full  poireiTion  of  power, 
without  the  authors  deigning  to  authenticate  the  fadls  ;  but  this 
hiltory  of  cardinal  Pole  is  the  moll:  impudent  as  well  as  ill-judged 
infult  that  was  ever  offered  to  the  underflanding  of  a  people 
among  whom  papifls  are  now  under  legal  difabilities.  Had  Mr. 
Philli[)s  brought  any  authentic  evidence  to  fupport  the  apology 
he  makes  for  his  hero's  charai^er,  or  the  coiiduft  of  that  in- 
fernal reign,  the  public  would  have  heard  him  vvich  attention 
aitd  iiidulgcDce  j  but  his  work,  as  it  now  ftand?,  is  divefled  of 
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i\\  auihenticUy.  The  arguments  he  alleJges  have  no  founda- 
tion, and  his  performance,  inftead  of  ferving,  muft  awaken  the 
public  into  a  deteftation  of  its  principks. 


IV.  The  Truth  of  the  Gafpel  Hijhrj  Jl:e-xvcd,  in  Three  Booh  ;  hy 
James  Macknight,  D.  D.  i^to.  Pr.  15/.  Millar.  [Con- 
cluded.] 

IN  the  third  book  the  author  proceeds  to  confider  fhe  direSi 
proofs  of  the  Gofpel  Pliftory,  viz.  The  evidences  which  arife 
Irom  the  early  publication  of  theGofpels ;  the  charader  of  the 
Evangelids  ;  the  authenticity  of  the  prefent  copies;  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  world  ;  the  Chriftian  inftitutions ;  and  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  prophecies.  Thefe  he  calls  dirsil  proofs^  '  be- 
caufe  they  ertablifh  the  truth  of  all  the  matters  contained  in  the 
Gofpels,  without  exception  :  whereas  the  collateral  evidences,  zx- 
plained  in  the  preceding  book,  eflablifh  thofe  particular  fads 
only,  of  which  they  are  the  atteftations.' 

In  purfuance  of  our  original  defign,  we  fliall  give  the  reader 
an  epitome  of  this  book  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Macknight. 

*  I.  Q{  i)\^  early  puhlicqlion  of  the  Gofpels  we  have  undoubted 
evidence ;  namely,  the  teitimony  of  five  different  authors  *,  of 
the  fame  age  with  the  Evangelifls,  who,  without  any  intention 
to  prove  this  point,  have,  by  accident,  cited  a  variety  of  pafTages 
from  the  Gofpels.  The  writers  of  the  age  following  being 
more     numerous,    and    their    compofitions    larger,   afford    us 

jarger  and  more   numerous   citations  from  thefe  books. In 

theGofpels  themfelves,  we  meet  with  flrong  prefumptions  of 
their  early  publication.  For  inflance,  they  claim  the  Apoftles 
of  Jefus,  or  the  companions  of  his^  Apoftles,  as  their  authors. 
They  affirm  that  Jefus  commanded  his  Apofiles  to  preach  his 
hiflory  through  all  the  world.  They  tell  us,  he  beftowed  upon 
jhem  miraculous  powers  for  that  end.  They  affert,  that  the 
Apoflles  went  forth  according  to  their  Mafter's  command,  and, 
by  preaching  his  hirtory,  actually  converted  great  numbers. 
When  the  Gofpels  appeared,  the  people  to  whom  they  were  of- 
fered, could  not  but  know  whether  thefe  things  were  fo :  That 
is  to  fay,  whether  the  books  themfelves  came  abroad  within  the 
term  of  one  life,  from  the  time  in  which  the  tranfadions  where- 
of they  fpeak  are  faid  to  have  happened  ;  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  if  they  were  written  by  Chrilt's  attendants  :  whether  be- 
fore they  appeared,  a  number  of  people,  calling  themfelves  the 


*  Barnabas,  Clement,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 
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apoflles  of  Jefus,  had  preached  the  fame  things  up  and  doivrs 
the  world  by  word  of  mouth :  and  whether,  by  their  fermoiis 
and  miracles,  the  apoftles  had  gained  many  profelytes  every 
where.  Of  all  thefe  things,  the  weakeft  of  mankind  could  eafi- 
ly  judge.  Wherefore,  feeing  the  Gofpels  were  received  as  true 
hifsories  upon  their  firft  publication,  it  is  manifeft  they  came 
abroad  as  early  as  we  fuppofe,  and  were  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  attendants  of  Jefus. — In  the  Gofpels,  likewife,  a 
variety  of  matters  are  connected  with  religion  are  accidentally 
-  iT^entioned.  But  it  is  in  a  manner  which  fhews,  that  their  au- 
thors were  pertedly  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  ihe  country, 
where  the  fcene  of  the  hiflory  is  laid.  Of  this  we  can  judge, 
by  comparing  the  Chriftian  records  with  the  other  writings  of 
that  age.  Wherefoie,  the  exaft  conformity  which  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  Evangelifts  and  their  contemporaries,  in  ail  points 
relative  to  the  civil  and  political  Hate  of  Judea,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  is  another  argument  of  no  fmall  weight, 
proving  that  the  Evangelifts  lived  at  the  time  when  the  things 
happened  which  they  have  related. 

*  But  if  the  Gofpels  were  publifhed  in  the  age  wherein  they 
tell  us  Jefus  and  his  apoflles  lived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  enter- 
tained of  the  fafts  which  they  exhibit.  For  as  thefe  were  mofl- 
ly  of  a  public  nature,  it  was  in  the  power  of  thoufands  in  Judea 
to  have  confuted  them,  if  they  had  been  falfe.  The  rulers  efpe- 
cially,  would  have  raken  this  pains,  not  only  becaufe  they 
hated  the  difciplcs  of  Jefus,  but  becaufe  many  of  the  things 
affirmed  in  the  Gofpels  bear  hard  upon  their  charafter.  No 
confutations,  however,  of  the  gofpel-hiflory,  were  publiflied 
in  Judea,  or  any  where  elfe.  The  moft  antient  enemies  of 
Chriliianity,  who  had  the  beft  opportunity  to  know  this  mat- 
ter, do  not  pretend  that  any  fuch  ever  exilled.  That  none  ex- 
ifted,  is  certain,  from  the  reception  which  the  Gofpels  met 
with,  in  the  fiifl  age,  and  from  the  effcds  which  they  produc- 
ed. The  arguments  offered  in  confutation  of  this  hiftory, 
were  all  taken  irom  the  circumftances  of  the  facets  themfelves, 
as  the  fame  are  related  in  the  Gofpels.  Or,  if  any  others  were 
produced,  they  made  no  impreffion  upon  mankind  at  the  time 
when  the  Gofpels  might  eafily  have  been  exploded,  if  they  had 
been  either  falfe  or  forged.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Chriftian 
caufe  gained  credit  every  day,  even  in  Judea  itfelf,  where  thefe 
things  are  faid  to  have  been  done,  aod  where  the  Gofpels  were 
publillied.  To  call  in  queftion  a  hiitory  thus  confirmed  by 
the  united  voices  of  all  mankind,  is  extravagant  beyond  ima- 
gination. 

'  2.  This  ought  to  be  confidered  likewife,  that  two  of  the 
Gofpels  were  written  by  perfons  who  attended  Jefus  during  the 
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whole  courfe  of  his  miniflry,  and  who  confequently  were  pre- 
fent  at  the  tranfaflions  they  have  recorded.  Tliefe  tranfaftions 
were  all  matters  obvious  to  fenfe,  fo  that,  in  judging  of  them, 
no  fpedator,  whofe  uriderftanding  was  found,  and  whofe  fenfes 
were  perfe^,  could  be  deceived.  The  other  Gofpels  werecom- 
pofed  by  perfons,  who,  if  they  were  not  eye-witneffes,  received 
their  accounts  from  thofe  who  were.  The  perfed  agreement 
fubfifting  between  their  hiftories  and  thofe  of  the  undoubted 

eye-witiiefles,  will  juftify  either  fuppnfition. Farther,  the 

writers  of  thofe  books  were  not  the  only  witnelles  of  the  tranf- 
anions  they  have  recorded.  Many  others  alfo  accompanied 
Jefus  of  Nazareth  during  his  miniftry.  But  in  every  tranfac- 
tion  of  his,  at  which  they  were  prefent,  all  the  witneffes  had 
precifely  the  fame  ideas  of  the  matter  before  them,  and  the 
fame  remembrance  of  it  when  it  was  pafi.  Their  belief  of 
thcfe  tranfafhions,  therefore,  but  efpecially  their  belief  of  the 
miracles  of  Jefus,  could  not  be  the  efFeft  of  enthufiafm. — Be- 
fides,  thefe  men  had  none  of  the  external  marks  of  enthufiann 
appearing  in  their  bodies:  no  quakings,convuillons,  or  trances: 
and  in  the  exercife  of  the  miraculous  powers  wherewith  they 
were  endowed,  the  gift  of  tongues,  for  inftance,  they  were  in- 
tirely  mailers  «f  themfelves.  As  little  had  they  any  of  the  qui- 
lities  of  mind,  which  either  lead  to,  or  accompany,  enthufi- 
afm.  They  had  no  undue  heat  of  temper,  neither  any  difpofi* 
tion  to  melancholy.  They  were  not  remarkable  for  credulity, 
or  felf-conceit,  or  ignorance.  Cn  the  contrary,  both,  their 
writings  and  their  adions,  (hew  them  to  have  been  intirely  free 
from  thefe  vices  and  weaknefles.  ^^'herefore  the  nature  of  the 
things  which  thefe  men  have  related,  the  circumflances  of  the 
cafe  itfelf,  and  their  acknowledged  charafters,  prove  beyond 
contradidion,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  matters 
w  hich  they  have  recorded. 

'  It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  apoftles  were  in  no  combina- 
tion to  deceive  the  world.  For  their  mafter  could  not  poffibly 
perfuade  them,  knowingly,  to  embark  with  him  in  a  grofs 
fraud.  This  will  appear,  if  the  common  principles  of  human 
nature  are  attended  to.  Men  always  require  motives  of  in- 
tereft  to  engage  them  in  wicked  defigns.  Neverthelefs,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  nothing  of  this  fort  was  propofed  by  Jefus  to  his 
difciples,  nor  could  be  propofed.  They  themfelves  exprefsly 
affure  us,  that,  inftead  of  making  them  believe  temporal  ad- 
vantages would  redound  to  them  from  the  publication  of  his 
hiftory,  he  forewarned  them  in  the  plaineft  terms,  that  they 
would  thereby  draw  upon  themfelves  all  manner  of  evils^  And, 
to  fay  the  trut-h,  the  nature  of  the  cafe  admitted  of  nothing 
«lfe.     For  from  virtuous,  men,  who  ever  do  their  utmoft  to  de- 
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teft  falfhoods,  what  could  the  preachers  of  a  grofs  impofturi* 
expe£l,  but  continued  oppofition.  From  the  magiftrates  in  al! 
countries,  who  are  guardians  of  the  conftitution,  continued  per- 
fecution  and  punifliment  certainly  were  to  be  dreaded  ;  becaufe 
fuch  would  not  fit  tannely  with  thj  fword  in  their  hands,  and 
fee  the  religion  of  the  ftate  overturned.  From  the  wits  ancf 
geniufes,  they  could  meet  with  nothing  but  contempt  ;  it  being 
their  province  to  ridicule  impoHors.  And  from  the  multitude, 
was  there  any  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  but  rejtftion,  infults,  and 
violences  of  all  kir.d^.  This  fort  may  be  deceived  in  m3tters 
which  confpire  with  their  prejudices,  their  pafiions,  and  their 
interefts  ;  but  they  never  are  fo  in  any  affair,  which  flatly  con- 
tradids  all  thefe  propenfities  united.  In  a  word,  the  nature  of 
this  fraud  was  fuch,  that  any  one  who  confidered  it  ever  fo  lit- 
tle, mu(i;  havefeen  that  it  would  prove  altogether  and  unavoid- 
ably pernicious.  Wherefore,  to  fuppofe  that  the  apoftles  were 
perfuaded  by  their  mailer  willingly  to  engage  in  it,  is  to  fuppofe 
that  a  number  of  fenfible  people  were  prevailed  with  to  engage 
3n  rheblackeft  riefign,  not  only  without  any  motive,  but  in  di- 
reft  oppofition  fo  every  motive  whereby  wicked  men  are  known 
to  be  influenced.  A  fuppofition  of  this  fort  favours  ofphrenzy, 
rather  than  of  reafon. — On  the  other  hand,  the  apoftles  and 
evangelifis  cannot  be  fufpefled  of  having  themfelves  contrived 
the  falfe  flory  of  their  mafter.  Their  charadler  for  piety,  pro- 
bity, and  benevoUnce,  rendered  them  abfolutely  incapable  of 
fuch  horrid  wickednefs.  Or,  though  they  had  been  capable  of 
it,  the  number  of  perfons  necefTarily  admitted  into  the  concert, 
made  agreement  and  fecrecy  impoffible;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  leaft  difcord  happening  among  them,  ruined  their 
caufe  for  ever. — But  theabfurdity  of  fancying  that  the  apuftles 
contrived  this  fraud,  will  appear  ftill  more  glaring,  if  we  confi- 
der  that  they  reaped  to  manner  of  advantage  from  it,  nor  pro- 
pofed  to  reap  any.  By  a  particular  command,  which,  they  fay, 
their  mafler  gave  them,  they  intirely  cut  off  the  only  fource  of 
gain  which  they  feem  to  have  had.  They  tell  us,  he  exprefsly 
ordered  them  to  work  their  miracles  of  healing  for  nothing. 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  gi've.  Accordingly  it  is  known, 
that,  inftead  of  making  themfelves  rich  by  the  gofpel,  theapo- 
iilesand  evangelifts  were  extremely  poor  ;  being  often  in  want 
of  the  very  neceffaries  of  life.  They  were  equally  denied  to 
fenfual  pleafures.  The  doftrine  which  they  preached  was  an 
enemy  to  voluptuoufiiefs.  By  prefcribing  mortification  to 
others,  they  laid  themfelves  under  a  necefiity  of  going  before 
their  difciples  in  thofe  thorny  paths ;  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
voked all  the  profane  narrowly  to  mark  their  coiiduft. — They 
^ere  no:  animated  by  a  defirc  of  fame.     For  they  referred  the 
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whole  glory  of  the  enterprife  to  another,  whom  they  call  their 
.  Mafter,  and  who,  if  they  had  contrived  the  fraud  for  the  fake  oi 
fame,  could  have  found  no  place  in  it. — As  little  did  they  aim 
at  that  authority,  which  is  founded  in  efteem.  For  they  con- 
tinued to  the  end  in  perfeft  equality  among  thcmfclves ;  no 
one  of  them  claiming  the  fmallel!:  pre-eminence  over  the  reft. 
— And  with  refped  to  civil  jurifdidion  over  their  fellows,  it  was 
the  fartheft  of  any  thing  from  their  thoughts.  For  they  dif- 
claimed  even  the  moft  diftant  intention  of  lording  it  over  God's 
heritage,  and  ordered  their  difciples  to  be  fubjed  to  the  civil 
powers.  Wherefore  feeing, in  fad,  the  apoftles  reaped  no  man- 
ner of  worldly  advantage  whatever,  from  the  caufe  whereia 
they  were  engaged,  why  Oiould  they  be  fufpefled  of  fraud  m 
this  matter  ?  The  truth  is,  inftead  of  making  gain  of  iheGof- 
pel,  thefe  m.en  expofed  themfelves  thereby  to  all  manner  of 
perfonal  fufFerings :  nay,  they  aftually  underwent  the  heaviefl 
perfecutions,  rather  than  retrad  the  leaf:  article  of  what  they 
had  preached  concerning  their  Mafter.  The  teftimony  of  Je- 
fus  they  maintained  with  their  dying  breath,  and  fealed  it  with 
-their  blood.  To  fufpedl  men's  veracity  in  fuch  circumftances,  is 
to  deflroy  every  charader  by  which  truth  can  be  diftinguidied 
from  falfhood. 

*  3.  But,  to  render  our  faith  in  the  Gofpel-hinory  complete, 
we  ought  to  know  v.'hether  the  teftimony  which  the  evangelif's 
and  apoftles  bear  to  it,  in  their  own  lifetime,  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  writing,  is  truly  reprefented  in  the  books  which  now 
go  under  their  names.  For  this  we  have  all  the  evidence  that 
can  be  defired  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Thefe  books  were  cited  as  the 
writings  of  the  apofiles  and  evangelifts,  by  perfons  who  live^  in 
the  fame  age  with  themfelves,  by  thofe  in  the  age  immediately 
following,  and  by  the  writers  of  all  fucceeding  ages.  The  mat- 
ter and  ftyle  of  thefe  books  are  agreeable  to  the  charafter  of 
their  fuppofed  authors.  And  they  were  never  obje£led  againll  as 
fpurious,  even  by  thofe  whofe  caufe  would  have  been  promoted 
by  fuch  an  objeflion. — And  as  the  Gofpels  were  originally 
written  by  the  Evangelifts,  fo  they  have  comedown  to  us  pure 
and  uncorrupted.  For  all  the  fads,  paffages,  and  expreffions, 
cited  from  the  Gofpels  then  in  being,  by  the  antients,  whether 
Chrilliaus  or  Heathens,  are  found  in  our^Gofpels.  Befides, 
t^here  are  very  antient  MSS.  of  thefe  books  ftill  remaining,  with 
which  our  copies  perfectly  agree,  except  where  the  carelcfTnefs 
of  tranfcribers  has  occafioned  a  few  literal  or  verbal  differences, 
which  make  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe.  The  difputes 
which,  from  the  beginning,  fubiifted  among  Chriftians  about 
the  articles  of  thtir  fjiih,  made  them  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
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the  ftandards,  by  which  alone  thefe  diCputes  were  to  be  cJecidecf  J 
fo  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men, 
to  corrupt  them.  Not  to  mention  that  the  providence  of  God 
was  concerned  to  preferve  the  Gofpels  untainted,  and  actually 
has  preferved  them  fo,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  fecond  caufes. 
Wherefore,  the  teftimony  of  the  ApofHes  and  Evangelills  being 
worthy  of  credit,  and  their  teftimony  being  truly  exhibited  m 
the  writings  which  go  by  their  names,  no  doubt  can  reafonably 
be  entertained  of  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel  hiftory. 

*  4.  The  hiftory  of  Jefus  is  rendered  indubitable  likewlfe  by 
the  change  which  it  produced  in  the  religious  fenliments  of 
mankind,  immediately  upon  its  firfl:  publication.  That  the 
change  I  am  fpeaking  of  began  in  the  very  age  wherein  we  fay 
Jefus  and  his  Apoflles  lived,  is  attefted  by  fo  many  writers,  both 
Chriflians  and  Heathens,  that  to  pretend  to  doubt  of  it  would 
be  ridiculous. — At  that  time  there  was  in  every  country  an 
eliablifhed  religion,  in  behalf  of  which  the  vulgar  were  preju- 
diced by  their  education. The  eftablilhed  worfhip  men  like- 
wife  of  better  ftation  fupported,   becaufe  the  good  of  the  f^ate, 

as    they   imagined,   required   them   fo  to  do. The  perfons 

who  commanded  the  heathens  to  renounce  their  native  faith, 
for  the  fake  of  the  better  form  which  they  propofed,  were 
ftrangers  from  a  far  diltant  defpifed  nation,  of  whofe  veracity 
they  could  have  no  knowledge.  Befides,  being  in  the  loweft 
condition  of  life,  thefe  men  obtained  no  favour  on  account  of 
any   advantages  of  birth,   or  education,   wherewith   they  were 

adorned. In  deftroying  the  old  religion,  and  eflablifhing  the 

new,  they  made  ufe  of  no  external  violence.  The  force  of 
perfuafion,    founded  on    truth,    was  what  alone  they  depended 

upon. They  fpread  the  new  religion  openly,  preaching  it  in 

the  fynagogues,  the  forums,  the  fireets,  and  other  places  of 
concourfe  in  every  city  and  country.  They  firfl  began  to 
preach  their  Mailer's  miracles  and  refurredliori  in  Judea,  and 
more  efpecially  in  Jerufalem,  where  he  had  often  exercifed  bis 
ininiftry ;  where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  put  to 
death  ;  where  alfo  he  rofe  from  the  dead  ;  confequently  where 
every  individual  murt  have  known  whether  the  things  told  of 
him  were  fo.  From  Judea  they  went  into  the  mofl  rioted 
countries  and  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  lllyricum,  and  Spain, 
where  from  multitudes  they  procured  ready  faith  to  the  mira- 
cles and   religion  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth. The  age  in  which 

thefe  things  happened,  vias  the  moft  enlightened  of  any  that  had 
hitherto  exifled.  So  that  mankind,  in  all  countries  were  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  the  Gofpel -hiftory; 
And  though,  in  all  countries,  the  bulk  of  the  firft  converts  were 
from  among  the  common  people,  yet  the  prevalence  of  knov/- 
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letre  in  the  age  whereof  we  fpeak,  fecured  even  the  multitude 
from  being  impofed  upon,  by  pretenders  or  impofbrs  of  any- 
kind. Nor  is  this  all.  The  converfion  of  the  world,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  the  common  people,  affords  a  fliining  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  which,  in  the  Chrillian  re- 
cords, are  faid  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  apoflles.  This 
clafs  of  men  were  never  known  to  change  their  faith  by  the 
mere  force  of  abllraclreafoning.  Therefore,  fo  general  a  change 
of  religious  principles,  muft  have  been  effefted  among  them  by 
arguments  addreifed  to  their  fenfes  ;  even  by  many  great  and 
evident  miracles.  Human  imagination  cannot  form  the  idea  of 
any  other  caufe,  to  which  an  event  fo  vaft  and  flupendous   may, 

with   reafon  or  probability,  be  afcribed. —Among  the   firft 

converts,  however,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  better  rank 
and  learning,  who  wete  well  qualified  to  examine  the  evidences 

of  theGofpelhiftory. All  thefe  perfons,  of  different  iiations 

and  charafters,  in  the  molt  noted  cities  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope, received  the  Gofpels  as  true,  and  changed  their  religion 
on  account  of  the  things  therein  told,  notvi/ithltanding  by  foi 
doing  they  loft  their  eftates,  made  ihipwreck  of  the  fatisfaftions 
of  life,  expofed  themfelves  to  all  manner  of  perfonal  fufferings, 
and  generally  ended  their  lives  by  the  hand  of  the  public  exe- 
cutioner. For,  that  the  belief  and  profeffion  of  the  Gofpel,  from 
the  very  beginning,  fubjefted  men  to  the  moti  grievous  calami- 
ties, no  prudent  perlbn  can  doubt,  who  confiders  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itfelf,  and  the  accounts  fii!l  on  record,  of  the  perfecu- 
tions  raifed  againft  the  Chfiftians  by  the  triultitude.  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  by  the  magiftates  in  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  converfion  of  the  world  to  Chriftianity,  ia 
fuch  circumftances,  neceffarily  fuppofes  that  the  higheft  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel- hiftory,  was  offered  to  man- 
kiiTd  every  where;  even  the  evidence  of  many  undeniable  mira- 
cles, wrought  by  the  apoftlos  and  firil  miniflers  of  the  word, 
whereby  their  teftimony  concerning  their  mafter's  miracles,  the 
article  of  all  others  the  mod  difficult  to  be  believed,  was  raifed 
sbove  even  the  poffibility  of  doubt.  To  fancy  that  fuch  mul- 
titudes of  mankind,  without  this  fort  of  proof,  abandoned 
their  native  religions,  though  attended  with  manifold  pleafures, 
and  embraced  the  Chriftian  inftitution,  which  promifed  ■then! 
iieither  pleafures,  nor  profits,  nor  honours,  but  expofed  thenn 
unavoidably  to  the  lofs  of  their  eftate,  reputation,  and  life  ;  is 
to  fancy  not  only  that  the  grandelT:  and  mod  magnificent  event 
in  the  annals  oi  the  world,  has  happened  without  any  ade- 
quate caufe,  but  that  all  mankind  at  that  time,  notv^ithftanding 
the  evident  importance  of  the  cafe,  a£led  in  direft  oppofition  to 
1-eafon,  to  confcience,  to  inclination,  and  to  intereftj  without 
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any  motive  or  caufe  whatever.  Who  does  not  fee,  fliat  ta 
make  fuppofition?  of  this  fort,  with  a  view  to  refifl:  the  truth,  is 
to  accumulate  abfurdity  upon  abfurdity,  like  as  of  old  the  giants 
are  faid  to  have  heaped  Olfa  upon  Pelion,  that  they  might  ftorm 
heaven.  Let,  then,  all  impartial  men  acknowlege,  that  the 
converfion  of  the  world  to  Chriftianity,  at  the  time,  by  the 
perfons,  and  in  the  circi'mftances,  mentioned,  is  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel-hiilory,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  miracles  therein  recorded,  to  which  no  juft  anfwer  can  be 
returned. 

'  5.  The  rites  of  bt>pfifm,  the  Lord's  fupper,  and  the  fab- 
bath,  conflantly  performed  by  ChrilHans  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  events  recorded  in  the  Gofpels,  prove  the  truth  of 
thefe  events  beyond  all  reafonable  contradiflion.  Becaufe,  uri- 
lefs  the  events  of  which  the  Chriftian  rites  are  the  commemo- 
rations, had  really  exifted,  it  is  impoiTible  to  conceive  how 
thofe  rites  could  have  come  into  general  ufe.  Jn  the  age 
wherein  Jefus  and  his  apoftles  are  faid  to  have  lived,  thev  could 
riot  have  been  introduced  ;  becaufe  all  men  muft  have  known 
that  the  fafts,  of  wh'ch  it  was  pretended  they  were  the  comme- 
morationi!,  were  abfolutely  falfe.  As  little  could  they  be  in- 
troduced in  any  after  age  ;  becaufe  at  what  time  foever  you 
fiippofe  them  to  have  been  begun,  mankind  mull:  have  known, 
both  that  they  were  novel  ufages,  and  that  the  fadls  pretended 
to  be  commemorated  in  them,  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
Their  introduction,  therefore,  could  at  no  time  happen,  unlefs 
by  a  general  concert  among  many  nation?,  all  agreeing  to  im- 
pofe  the  belief  of  the  greatell  and  mofi  pernicious  falfhoods  upon 
their  pofterity  ;  than  which  a  more  chimerical  fuppofition  can- 
not be  fancied. Farther,  the  continuance  of  the  Chriftian 

rites  in  the  world,  together  wi(h  the  exiilence  of  the  Chriftian 
ir.inifters,  being  the  accomplifhment  of  proj)hecies  recorded  in 
the  Gofpels,  wiiich  exprefsly  foretel  that  the  rites  meniioned 
would  be  prattifed  by  men  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  the 
Chriftian  priefthood  inould  never  fail,  are,  by  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  world,  rendered  demonftrations  of  the  truth  of  the  Gof- 
pel-hifrory.  For  thefe  rites  have  hitherto  been  praflifed  by  all 
the  di'ciples  of  jefus:  the  Chriftian  priefthood  has  exifted  from 
the  beginning,  doesexift  at  prefent,  and  is  likely  to  continue. 
In  fhorr,  theargviment  for  the  truth  of  the  Gofpels,  taken  from 
the  Chriftian  rites  and  miniftry,  i?,  by   tlieir  perpetuity,  every 

day    gathering  ftrength. Laftly,  The  continuation   of  the 

Jews  as  a  diftinft  people,  for  three  thoufand  years,  notwith- 
standing they  have  been  the  moft  of  that  time  banilhed  from  their 
native  country,  and  difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  toge- 
ther with   the  corruptions  of  Chrifiiani;y,  and  the  tyranny  o? 
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the  clergy  in  the  wefrern  Roman  empire,  having  been  all  par- 
ticularly predidtd  by  the  author  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
by  his  apoftles,  are  demonftrations  from  faft  that  thefe  men 
were  infpired  by  God  :  becaufe  events  fo  diftant,  To  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  fo  various,  and  fo  dependent  on  the 
vyill  of  multitudes,  could  not  be  forefeen  by  any  knowiege  but 
God's.  But  if  the  Chriltian  apoftles  uttered  their  prophecies 
by  the  infpiration  of  God,  they  muft  be  acknowleged,  in  the 
whole  affair  of  the  Gofpel,  to  have  adled  by  his  authority,  com- 
iT)iff)on,  and  diretSion. 

'  All  thefe  proofs  joined,  furround  the  Gofpels  with  a  great- 
nefs  and  ftrength  of  evidence,  which,  like  unfurmountable 
mounds  and  ramparts  have  fully  fecured  them  hitherto,  and 
will  fecure  them  in  all  time  coming,  againll  the  manifold  violent 
attacks  by  which  the  patrons  of  infidelity  have  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  them.  They  ftand,  therefore,  fiable  and  fure,  pro- 
tefted  of  God,  owned  by  men,  and  glorioufiy  triumphing  over 
all  oppofition  :  fo  that  while  mankind  are  capable  of  difcerningf 
truth,  the  Gofpels  will  be  believed  and  received,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.' 

We  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  the  fubftance  of  this  per- 
formancej  which  the  author  has  expanded  over  600  pages.  He 
inigfit  have  contrafted  it  info  a  fmaller  compafs,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  real  worth,  by  omitting  fome  theological  no- 
tions, which  are  not  fufficiently  warranted  by  divine  revelation^ 
a  number  of  doubtful  prophecies,  &c.  which  areas  infignificant 
as  ivood,  hay,  ov  Jlubble,  in  a  fortification.  But  blemifnes  are 
eafdy  peictived  in  beautiful  bodies.  This  produAion  is  a  work 
of  merit.  The  author  writes  in  a  pleafing  Uile;  purfues  a  re- 
gular method  ;  reprefents  his  arguments  ina  confpicuous  light  ; 
places  them  in  every  imaginable  point  of  view  ;  and  confiders 
ihem  with  that  moderation  and  candour,  which  do  honour  to 
his  principles  and  the  caufe  he  fupports. 


V .  A  large  ColleSion  of  antient  fenxifo  and  Heathen  Tejiimotiies  to 
thn  Truth  ff  the  ChrijUan  Religion,  luith  I^otef  and  Obfer-vatiom, 
By  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D.  FoL  1,  ^to.  Pr.  \os.  6d/e'wed. 
B  'ckland. 

E  have  been  many  times  heartily  tired  w'th  the  un- 
merciful prolixity  of  writers;  vvith  immoderate  cita- 
tions, trivial  arguments,  and  obfolete  remarks ;  and  wifhed 
that  authors  would  have  fome  compaffion  for  the  reader,  and 
confider  that  an  accurate  defence  of  Chriflianity  in  two  or  three 
o^iavos,  may  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  works  of  St.  Au- 
D  2  iiin. 
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i\'\n.  An  enormous  compilation  is  hardly  ever  correfted  or  cfi-i 
gefted  in  a  proper  manner,  feldom  purchafed,  and  never  read  :  it 
iinks  into  oblivion  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  or,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
prefiion  of  Horace,   mole  ruit  J'ud. 

This  refleftion  in'tantly  occurred  when  we  faw  a  new  acceffion 
to  the  works  of  this  voluminous  writer ;  but  when  we  ronfider 
the  importance  of  the  fubjeiTl,  and  the  great  abiUty  and  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Lardner,  we  are  perfuaded  that  he  will  never  en- 
cumber his  argument,  nor  oblcure  his  reputation  with  a  load  of 
literary  lumber. 

He  is  fenfible,  however,  that  his  writings  will  be  liable  to  this 
objedlion,  and  therefore  he  endeavours  to  fatisfy  the  reader  by 
this  preliminary  remark  :  '  One  fault  in  my  work  may  be  reckon- 
ed to  be  very  obvious,  which  is  the  prolixity  of  it.  In  regard 
to  which,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  before  hand,  that  I  aim  to  be  diflinft 
and  particular.  Thefe  things  have  been  already  flightly 
touched  upon  by  many.  I  pronofe  to  enlarge,  and  fet  them 
in  a  fuller  light.  I  allege  palTages  of  ancient  authors  at  length. 
I  fettle  their  time ;  I  diflinguifh  their  v/orks,  and  endeavour 
to  fliew  the  value  of  their  telliraonies.  I  intend  likewife  to  al- 
lege the  judgements  of  divers  learned  moderns  who  have  gone 
before  me  in  this  fervice.  All  the  perfeculions  of  this  time  are 
a  part  of  my  fubjeft,  as  they  were  appointed  by  ediOs  of  hea- 
then emperors,  and  were  carried  en  by  heathen  governours  of 
provinces,  and  ofncers  under  them.  1  fliall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  fhew  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians;  and  the  ilate  of  Judaifm,  Gentilifm,  and  Chriftianity,  jri 
the  firfi  four  centuries.  As  moft  of  the  authors  to  be  quoted 
by  me  are  men  of  great  diftinflion  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
fome  occafions  will  offer  for  critical  obfervations,  which  cannot 
be  all  declined.  But  nice  and  intricate  queftions  will  be  care- 
fully avoided,  that  the  whole  may  be  upon  the  level  with  the 
capacities  of  all,  who  are  inquifitive,  and  difpofed  to  read  with 
attention.' 

This  volume  contains  the  Jewifli  teftimonies,  and  the  tefti- 
monies  of  heathen  authors  who  lived  in  the  firft  century. 

In  th'j  firft  chapter  the  author  fheu's,  from  the  books  of  the 
Nevv  Teltament,  and  other  ancient  writings,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Jews,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gofpel,  believed 
in  Jefus  Chrill.  He  reckons  up  fome  by  name,  who,  upon 
feveral  accounts,  were  men  of  eminence ;  and  then  leaves  it 
to  his  readers  to  judge,  whether  the  faith  of  fo  many  Jewilh  be- 
lievers, under  as  great  difcouragements  as  can  be  conceived,  be 
not  a  valuable  teftiirony  to  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion^ 

In  the  fecond  chapter  he  confiders  the  treatment  given  to  the 
primitive  Chrillians  by  the  unb;'ieving  Jews.     In  the  third, 

fourth, 
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fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  he  produces  the  teftimonies  of  Jofephns, 
the  Miflinical  and  Talmudical  writers  *,  and  Jofcph  Ben  Go- 
rion,  or  Jofippon  f.  The  feventh  ch:ipter  contains  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  preceding  articles,  and  refiedlions  upon  them. 
Take  the  recapitulation  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

*  Two  things  are  to  be  regarded  by  iis,  their  teflimonie  io 
the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem. 

*  In  Jofephus  there  is  a  paragraph,  where  Jefus  is  mentioned 
very  honourably,  and  agreeably  to  his  true  charadler  J,  But  it  is 
not  univerfally  received  by  learned  men  as  genuine.  Many 
are  rather  of  opinion,  that  it  has  been  inferted  in  his  works 
fince  his  time. 

*  There  is  in  him  another  paragraph,  concerning  John  the 
Baptirt,  which  is  generally  received  as  genuine  ||.  And  it  is 
a  valuable  tertimonie  to  his  preaching,  and  therein  calling 
men  to  the  praflice  of  virtue.  He  likewife  fays,  that  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  But  he  fays  nothing  of 
that  part  of  his  charadier,  that  he  appeared  as  the  fore-runner 
of  the  Meffiah. 

*  Rabbi  Judah,  furnamed  the  Holy,  about  the  year  ico,  or, 
according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  j8o,  made  a  colle{5ilon  of  Jewifh 
traditions,  in  fix  books,  which  are  called  the  Mifna,  i.  e.  the 
repetition  of  the  law.  The  gloffes  and  decifions  of  the  rabbins 
annexed  to  this  work  are  called  Gemara,  \.  e.  the  Complement^ 
and  both  together  the  Talmud^  i.  e.  the  Jewifh  doElrine.  Atpre- 
fent  there  are  twoTalmuds,  viz.  theTalmud  of  Jerufalem,  com- 
piled by  the  rabbins  of  Judea,  about  the  year  300,  and  the  Tal- 
mud of  Babylon,  by  the  Jews  of  that  city,  about  the  year  500. 
The  edition  of  it  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  is  in  twelve  folios  ! 

f  A  writer  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory,  in  fix  books,  who  gives  him- 
felf  an  extraordinary  charader,  and  pretends  that  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Vefpafian  and  Titus;  but  evidently  an  impofto.'^, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  930. 

X  "  At  that  time  lived  Jefus,  a  wife  man',  if  he  may  be  called 
a  man  ;  for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works,"  &c.  Jo- 
fephus's  Jew.  Antiq.  B.XVIIL  Ch.  3. 

The  reafons  why  this  paragraph  is  rejetled  as  a  forgery  are 
fuch  as  thefe  ;  1.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Chriflian  writer 
before  Eufeblus,  about  the  year  315.  2.  It  was  wanting  in  the 
copies  of  Jofephus,  which  were  feen  by  Photius  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. 3.  It  interrupts  the  courfeof  the  narration  ;  and,  laftly, 
It  is  unfuitable  to  Jofephus's  manner  of  expreffion,  charader, 
jjnd  opinion. 

I  Antiq.  B.  XVin.  Ch.5. 
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*  He  likewife  acknowledgeth,  that  there  was  theti  in  Judea 
a  general  CApeflarion  of  a  great  perfoH  to  arife  from  among 
them,  v'ho  fliould  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world  :  and  that 
this  expectation  was  one  great  occafipn  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  that  it  was  built  upon  an  oracle  found  in  their  fa- 
cred  writings  :  and  that  many  of  their  wile  men  embraced  it, 
and  afled  upon  it  in  their  engaging  in  the  war.  He  has  alfo 
ipoken  of  many  falfe  prophets,  who  appeared  at  that  time, 
promifing  great  advantages  to  the  people  if  they  would  follow 
them,  and  that  many  were  deceived  by  them.  If  they  did  not 
call  themfelves  Chrifts,  as  well  as  prophets,  they  did  in  effedl 
take  upon  them  the  charadler  of  the  Meffiah. 

*  In  the  Milhna  it  is  allowed,  that  there  is  no  exprefs  men- 
tion of  Jefus  Chrin-,  the  defign  of  that  work  being  to  make  a 
coUedion  of  the  numerous  traditions,  which  hitherto  were  un- 
written. But  I  have  alleged  a  paragraph  *  which,  I  think, 
contains  an  invidious  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  things  under 
the  gofpel-difpenfation,  in  the  fecond  centurie. 

*  Jn  the  Talmudical  writings  Jefus  is  mentioned.  But  as 
Lightfoot,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them,  fays,  it  is 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  wound  and  reproach  him.  They  call 
hib  mother  by  the  name  of  Mary.  But  they  have  afperfed  her 
charaiSter,  and  have  afiigned  to  jefus  a  fpurious  nativity.  They 
liave  mentioned  feveral  of  our  Saviour's  dil'ciples,  who,  as  they 
fay,  were  put  to  death.  They  fay,  our  Saviour  fuffered  as  a 
inalefaftor,  at  one  of  the  Jewiili  padbvers,  or,  in  the  en^e  of  it, 
as  the  exprefiion  is.  They  feem  in  fome  places  to  acknowledge 
ihe  power  of  miracles  in  Jefus  and  his  di(cii)les.  And  if  they 
had  not  known  that  many  miraculous  works  were  afcribed  to 
him,  they  would  not  have  infinuated,  that  he  learned  magical 
arts  in  Egvpt,  and  brought  them  thence  in  a  private  manner, 
and  then  fet  up  himfelf  among  his  countrymei),  as  an  extraor- 
dinarie  perfon. 

♦  That  is  the  fum  of  their  teftimonie  upon  this  article.  It 
•would  be  in  vain  to  expett  a  great  deal  from  Jews  upun  this 
liead,  who  are  our  enemies.  Such  are  their  prejudices,  that 
they  are,  and  always  have  been,  the  mof:  inveterate  enemies  of 
Jclus  and  his  followers. 

'  Concerning  the  other  point,  the  dtjlruilion  of  fervfakm, 
their  telVimonie  is  more  material,  indeed  very  valuable.  Jofe- 
phus,  without  intending  it,  has  bore  teftimonie  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  our  Saviour's  predidions  concerning  the  miferies  of 
the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  the  defolation  of  the  land  of  Judea,  and 

*  rroai  the  tra^  concerning  th^  -Moman  ffps-^cd  f  adultery. 
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the  dirperfion  of  his  nation.  We  have  above  tranfcrlbed  his 
account  at  large.  His  teftinnonie  has  been  repeated,  with 
fome  variations,  in  Jofippon's  Hillorie  of  the  Jewilh  war.  And 
the  Milhna,  and  the  Talmuds  likewife,  acknowledge  the  con- 
quell  of  Judea  by  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  the  burning  of  the  tem- 
ple, or  xht  fecond  houfe,  and  the  overthrow  of  Jerufalem,  which 
was  dug  up  to  the  foundation.' 

In  the  fubfequent  reflections,  Dr.  Lardner  obferves,  that  the 
calamities  of  the  Jews  were  owing  to  the  diredlion,  and  agreeable 
to  the  original  plan,  of  Divine  Providence — That,  according  to 
the  declarations  of  Mofes  [Deut.  xxviii.J  and  all  the  prophets, 
the  profperity  and  adverfity  of  this  people  were  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  their  regard  or  difregard  of  the  laws  of  God — Thar, 
at  the  delivery  of  the  law,  the  people  were  terrified,  and  earneftly 
requeued  that  if  God  would  be  pleafed  to  fpeak  to  them  by 
Mofes,  they  would  engage  to  hear  and  obey  him  ;  God  accept- 
ed of  this  requell,  and  aflured  them,  that,  for  the  future,  he 
w^uld  reveal  his  mind  by  Mofes  and  the  prophets;  and,  that 
there  might  be  no  room  for  miftake,  he  would  furnifh  thofe 
whom  he  fhould  lend  unto  them  with  fufflcient  credentials  of 
their  million  ;  if  the'y  came  with  thefe  credentials,  they  were 
to  be  heard  and  obeyed,  otherwife,  he  declared  [Deut.  xviii. 

19.]  that   he  vjould  require  it. Jefus   fpake  in  the  name  of 

God,  and  proved  his  divine  milhon  by  many  wonderful  works, 
and  on  many  occafionf,  pafticulariy  in  the  parable  concerning 
the  wicked  hufbandmen,  reminded  the  Jews,  that  rejeding  him 
and  his  apoftles  v/ould  be  attended  with  terrible  confequences, 
or,  in  the  words  of  Mofes,  it  would  be  required  of  them.  The 
Jews,  however,  refifled  the  counfel  of  God,  rejefted  and  abufed 
his  meffeniJers,  and  confequently  brought  upon  themfelves  the 
feverefl  inflictions.  '  Our  blefled  Lord'i  prediftions,  therefore, 
of  evil  cominsj  upon  Jerufalem,  and  the  people  of  Judea,  did 
not  proceed  from  private  refentment,  enmity,  malice,  ill-will, 
or  any  other  unfociable  atFedion,  from  which  the  mind  of  the 
blelFed  Jefus  was  always  free:  but  they  were  declaraticns  of 
the  counfel  of  God,  prophetical  denunciations  of  evil  to  come, 
if  men  did  not  repent  ;  faithful  warnings  to  men  to  take  heed 
to  themfelves,  and  earnelt  and  affectionate  calls  to  repentance 
and  reformation,  that  the  impending  and  threatened  calami- 
ties might  be  averted  and  avoided.* 

Jn  order  to  fet  the  preceding  argument  in  its  full  light,  the 
elector  traces  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  nation  through  all  its 
periods  and  revolutions  ;  concludes  that  '  the  deftrudion  of 
the  city  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  and  the  continued  difper- 
fion  of  the  Jews,  are  a  cogent  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
i;hfinian  jeli^ion,     They  co.nfirm  the  hiflory  of  the  N3w  Tef- 

D  4.  tament. 
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tament,  and  every  part  of  it.  If  they  had  not  finned,  as  they 
pre  there  faid  to  have  done,  [fee  John  xv.  22.  24.]  thefe  cala- 
mities had  not  befallen  them.  Their  unparalleled  fufferings 
bear  witnefs  to  the  fpotlefs  life,  excellent  do61rine,  and  won- 
derful works  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  They  teflify  that  there  had 
been  one  arr.ong  them  greater  than  Jonah,  and  wifer  than  Sor 
lomon.  But  they  flighted  all  his  wifdom,  and  repented  not,  as 
the  people  of  Nineveh  did  at  the   preaching  of  Jonah.' 

The  author  quotes  no  more  Jewifh  writers.  Toledoth  Je- 
fhu  he  rejefts  as  a  modern  work,  of  the  14th  or  ijth  century, 
confining  of  nothing  but  burlefqueand  falfehood  :  he  therefore 
proceeds  to  the  tellimonies  of  antient  heathen  authors. 

In  the  firft  chapter  he  cites,  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius's 
Ecclefiallical  Hiftory,  the  fcory  concerning  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edeira,  with  the  epiftle  which  that  prince  is  faid  to  have  fent  to 
jefus  Chrift,  and  the  anfwer  which  Jefus  is  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
turned. 

For  the  enteriainment  of  the  reader  we  ihall  fubjoin  thefe 
epifties. 

The  Epifile  of  Abgarus. 

*  Abgarus,  Toparch  [or  prince]  of  EdefTa  to  Jefus  the  good 
Saviour,  who  has  appeared  at  Jerufalem,  fendeth  greeting.  I 
have  hf  ard  of  thee,  and  of  thy  cures,  peiformed  without  herbs, 
or  other  medicines.  For  it  is  reported,  that  thou  makeft  the 
blind  to  fee,  and  the  lame  to  walk,  that  thou  cleanfert  leper.*;, 
gnd  caftefl;  out  unclean  fpiiits  and  demons,  and  healeil  thofe 
who  are  tormented  with  difeafes  of  a  long  ftanding,  and  raifefi: 
the  dead.  Having  heard  of  all  thefe  things  concerning  thee,  I 
concluded  in  my  mind  one  of  thefe  two  things,  either  that  thou 
art  God  come  down  from  heaven  to  ^\0  thefe  things,  or  elfe 
that  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  and  ^o  performed  them.  Where- 
fore I  now  write  unto  thee,  entreating  thee  to  come  unto  me, 
and  to  heal  tny  diftemper.  Moreover  I  hear,  that  the  Jews 
rrurmur  againft  thee,  and  plot  to  do  thee  mifchief.  1  have  a 
city,  fmall  indeed,  but  neat,  which  may  fufiice  for  us  both.' — 
*  Now  let  us  attend,  fays  Eufebiiis,  to  the  letter  which  Jefus 
returned  by  the  fame  courier,  fliort  indeed,  but  very  powerful. 
Jt  is  in  thefe  words.' 

The  Refcript  of  Jefus. 

*  Abgarus,  thou  art  happy,  forafmuch  as  thou  hafl  believed 
in  me,  though  thou  hafl:  not  feen  me.  For  it  is  written  con- 
cerning me,  that  they  who  have  feen  me  fhould  not  believe  in 
me,  that  they  who  have  not  f;en  me  might  believe,  and  live. 
As  for  wliat  thou   hafi  written  to  me,  defiring  me  to  come  to; 

thee: 
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ihee  :  It  is  neceflary  that  all  thofe  things,  for  which  I  am  fent, 
fliould  be  fulfilled  by  me  here  :  and  that  after  fulfilling  them, 
I  (hould  be  received  up  to  him  that  fent  me.  When  therefors 
I  (hall  be  received  up,  I  will  fend  to  thee  fome  one  of  ray  di- 
fciples,  that  he  may  heal  thy  diftemper,  and  give  life  to  thee, 
and  to  thofe  who  are  with  thee.' 

This  piece  of  hiftory  is  generally  exploded  for  the  following 
reafons.  i.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  before  Eufebius.  2. 
It  is  not  much  taken  notice  of  by  fucceeding  writers.  3,  If 
Jefus  Chrift  had  written  a  letter  to  Abgarus,  it  would  have 
been  a  part  of  facred  fcripture.  4.  It  would  have  been  alleged 
in  the  early  difputes  about  receiving  the  Gentile  converts  into 
the  church.  5.  The  refcript  contains  an  allufion  to  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  John  xx.  29.  which  were  not  fpoken  till  after 
his  refurreftion,  nor  written  till  about  thirty  years  after  his  af- 
cenfion,  which  manifcftly  fliews  the  forgery  of  thefe  epiftles, 
and  the  ofcitancy  of  the  writer.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons 
which  he  affigns,  the  whole  ftory  is  defervedly  rejefted  by  our 
author. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  he  confiders  the  a£ls  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  his  letter  to  Tiberius.  '  The  ads  and  letter  which  we 
now  have,  fays  he,  are  manifeftiy  fpurious.'  Juftin  Martyr, 
however,  fpeaks  of  adts  made  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
TertuUjan  informs  us,  that  "  Tiberius,  having  received  from 
Paleftine  an  account  of  fuch  things  as  manifefted  our  Saviour's 
divinity,  propofed  to  the  fenate,  giving  his  own  vote  asfirft  in  his 
favour,  that  he  fhould  be  placed  among  the  gods.  The  fenate 
refufed,  becaufe  he  had  himfelf  declined  that  honour,"  &c. 

*  This  account,  fays  our  author,  is  not  incredible  nor  im- 
probable. The  Romans  had  almoft  innumerable  deities,  and 
yet  thev  frequently  added  to  that  number,  and  adopted  new. 
As  deifications  were  very  frequent,  Tiberius  might  indulge  a 
thought  of  placing  Jefus  among  the  eftablilhed  deities,  without 
intending  to  derogate  from  the  worfhip  or  honour  of  thofe 
who  were  already  received.  But  the  fenate  was  not  in  the  hu- 
mour to  gratify  him  ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  is,  becaufe  the 
emperor  himfelf  had  declined  that  honour.  Which  is  fo  plau- 
fible  a  pretence,  and  'io  fine  a  compliment,  that  we  cannot 
cafily  fuppofe  it  to  be  Tertullian's  own  invention.' 

Dr.  Lardner,  having  endeavoured  to  remove  all  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  againft  the  credibility  of  this  ac- 
pount,  proceeds  to  examine  the  ftory  of  Thamus  the  pilot,  as  it 
is  told  in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  concerning  the  cefTation  of  ora- 
cles. *  This  relation,  fays  he,  is,  i.  Improbable,  and  has  more 
ifhe  appearance  of  fiftion,  than  of  truth  and  credibility.  2.  It 
|s  entirely  heathenifi)  ;  neither  Thamus  nor  Plutarch,  nor  any 

body 
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body  at  that  time,  had  any  notion  that  it  related  to  Jefus  Chrilt, 
■  -  ■  The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  fay  right ;  it  is  a  ridicu- 
lous fidtion.  And  we  hope  that  our  judicious  defender  of 
Chritlianity  will  perpetually  explode  fuch  legendary  tales. 

The  third  chapter  contains  an  infcription  on  a  monument, 
mentioned  by  Gruter,  and  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Portugal, 
concerning  a  ne-iv  fuperjjition  in  the  time  of  Nero. — A  very  in- 
iignificant  telHmony  ! 

The  fubjeft  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  the  following  citation 

from  the  thirtieth  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory "  There 

is  another  ftt  of  magicians,  depending  on,  or  deriving  from, 
Mofes,  and  Jamnes,  and  Jotapes,  who  were  Jews,  but  many 
thoufand  years  fince  Zoroafter.  Stili  fo  much  later  is  the  Cy- 
prian."— 'Some  have  thought,  fays  the  dodor,  that  in  this  lafl, 
Piiny  refers  to  the  blindnefs  infiided  by  St.  Paul  on  Elymas  the 
fopcerer,  in  the  prefence  of  Sergius  Paulus,  proconful  of  Cy- 
pius,  and  related  in  Af^.s  xiii.  but  I  do  not  affirm  it.' 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  the  tefHmony  of  Tacitus,  i.  A 
palfage  in  which  we  are  told  that  Pomponia  Gr^eoina,  a  Roman 

lady,  was  accufcd  oi  a  foreign  fuperftition,   A.  C.  57. 2.  An 

account  of  Nero's  perfecution  uf  the  Chriifians.  3.  An  attef- 
tation  to  the  Jewilh  war,  and  the  dcftiudion  of  Jerufalem  by 
Titus. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  the  author  confiders  one  of  Martial's 
epigrams  *,  in  which  that  writer  has  been  fuppofed,  by  Ifa. 
Volhus  and  others,  to  refer  to  the  patient  fortitude  of  Chriftians, 
in  voluntarily  enduring  the  greatelt  pains,  rather  than  facri- 
tice  to  the  gods,  or  do  any  tning  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
their  religion. 

In  the  ieventh  chapter  the  doQor  cites  two  or  three  pafTages 
from  Juvenal  f,  in  which  commentators  have  thought  he  alludes 
to  the  cruihics  which  the  Chrittians  fuffered  under  Nero  and 
Doiv.itiiii. 

The  la:'t  chapter  in  tills  volume  contains  the  teflimony  of 
Suetonius.  This  writer,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  bears  witnefs  to 
The  expulfjon  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  out  of  Rome,  in  the 
jeign  of  Claudius;  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Chrillians  in  the 
tLme  of  Nero;  to  the  Jewilli  war,  and  the  redudliou  of  Judea 
by  Vtrpafiaii  and  Titus,  and  therein  is  a  witnefs  to  the  accom- 
pii/iiment  of  our  Saviour's  predidlions  concerning  the  calami- 
nes coming  upon  that  people. 

vVf  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  afTuring  thofe  readers  who 
are  lovers  of  eccicfialtical  hiflory,  that  they  will  find  in  this 
work,  a  great  variety  of  entertainment  and  ufeful  knowledge. 
it  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes. 

rfMart.  E.X.  Ep.25.         f  Juv.Sat.I.  155.  Sat.  IV.  150. 

VI.  Oifervaiioni 
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VI .    Ohfer'vaticns  upon  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmovy  of  the  Four  Gof- 

pels :  jo  far  as  relates  to  the  Hijlory  of  our  Sa'vtour^s  Refurredion. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Author.     4/0.     Pr.  \s,  6d.     Buckland. 

TH  E  author  of  this  Letter,  i.  e.  Dr.  L r,  if  we  are 
not  deceived  by  an  appearance  of  his  ftile  and  manner, 
has  minutely  examined  the  circumftances  attending  our  Savi- 
our's burial  and  refurreflion,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  fome 
real  or  feeming  difficulties  in  the  evangelical  hiftory,  which,  he 
thinks,  '  have  been  of  late  encreafed  and  multiplied  by  annota- 
tors  and  other  writers,  and  not  at  all  diminifhed  by  Dr,  Mac- 
knight.' 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  to  the  following  articles,  i.  The  re- 
queft  of  the  chief-prierts  and  Pharifees  to  Pilate  for  a  guard  to  fe- 
curethe  fepulchre.  2,  A  vifit  tothefepulchre.whichDr.  Macknight 
fuppofes  to  have  been  intended,  and  attempted  by  the  women 
from  Galilee,  but  not  performed.  3.  The  preparing  the  fpices 
by  thofe  women  to  anoint  the  body  of  Jefus.  4.  Their  jour- 
ney to  the  fepulchre,  and  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  them, 
and  others,  after  his  refurreftion. 

St,  Matthew  informs  us,  that  the  chicf-priefts  and  Pharifees 
came  to  Pilate  the  mxt  do.y  that  folbived  thi  preparation.  Dr, 
Macknight  imagines  that  they  did  not  wait  till  the  morning, 
but  went  after  fun-fetting,  when  the  Jewifh  fabbath  was  begun. 
To  have  delayed  it  to  fun-riiing,  he  thinks,  would  have  beert 
prepofterous,  as  the  difciples  might  have  fiolen  the  body  away 
during  the  preceding  night. 

Our  author  defends  the  common  interpretation  by  fiiewjng 
that  this  phrafe,  7-.^  «T5Cyp/sj/>  in  all  other  pafTages  of  Scripture, 
fignifies  the  morning  of  the  next  day  ;  he  fuppofes  there  might 
be  reafans  for  this  delay  ;  that  thepriefts  and  Pharifees  might  not 
judge  it  convenient  to  difturb  the  governor  immediately  after 
his  perplexity  and  fatigue  ;  that  it  might  require  time  to  form 
this  defign,  and  make  a  proper  application  to  Pilaie  ;  and  that 
none  of  them  could  fufpecltbe  difciples  to  be  fo  horribly  profane 
and  defperate,  as  to  attempt  to  remove  a  dead  body  on  the 
fabbath.  He  therefore  concludes  that  they  only  made  provi- 
lion  againft  the  night  which  fucceeded  the  fabbath. 

2.  Dr.  Macknight  imagines  that  the  two  Marys  went  to  fee 
the  fepulchre  [fee  Matth.  xxviii.  1 .]  as  foon  as  the  jewifli  labbath 
was  ended,  i.  e.  on  Saturday,  immediately  after  fun-iltting  ; 
that  the  Greek  word  which  we  render  daivn,  when  applied  to 
the  Jewifh  day,  only  denotes  the  brginning  of  the  civil  day,  with- 
out any  reference  to  light;  and  cbferves,  that  it  has  this  mean- 
ing Luke  xxiii.  54, Our  author  contends  for  the  ufual  ac- 
ceptation of  the  wcrd  day,  and  cites  many  paflaoes  of  Scripture 
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in  which  it  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  night. Br.  Macknight 

fuppofes  that  thefe  women  attempted  to  vifit  the  fepulchre  at 
the  time  above-mentioned,  in  order  to  fee  if  the  body  was  not 
removed  ;  but  were  prevented  by  an  earthquake  and  a  ftorm. — ■ 
This  opinion  our  author  rejects,  as  a  fidlion  without  any  autho- 
rity or  fupport.  He  then  proceeds  to  his  next  enquiry,  which 
relates  to  the  preparing  the  fpices,  by  the  women  from  Galilee, 
to  anoint  the  body  of  Jefiis. 

Sr,  Luke  tells  us,  the  womtn  prepared Jpices,  and  rejled  the  fah- 
hath  day.  St.  Mark  fays,  they  bought  them  nxihen  the  fabhalh 
luai  paji.  Dr.  Macknight  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  ac- 
counts by  fuppofing  that  the  quantity  which  they  had  provided 
on  the  night  of  the  crucifixion  was  too  fmall ;  and  that  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  week  they  bought  more.  Our  author  fuppofes 
that  all  the  fpices  were  bought  at  once,  in  the  evening  after  the 
fabbath  was  ended.  St.  Luke,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  underftood 
in  this  manner  ;  "  They  returned  and  prepared  fpices  and  oint- 
ment :  neverthelefs  they  refted  the  fabbath  day,  according  to 
the  commandment."  While  they  were  yet  at  the  fepulchre, 
attending  the  funeral  rites,  he  fuppofes  that  the  fabbath  came 
on  ;  fo  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  till  it  was  part. 

The  journey  of  thefe  women  to  the  fepulchre,  and  the  ap- 
pearances  of  our  Lord  to  them,  and  to  others,  after  his  refur- 
rei^ion,  is  the  lail  and  the  moft  important  article  of  our  author's 
enquiry.  The  obfervations  which  he  has  made  on  this  fubjeft 
he  has  recapitulated  in  the  following  manner  : 

'  Early  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  Mary  Magdalene,  Jo- 
anna, Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  and  other  wo- 
men, who  had  come  up  with  our  Lord  to  Jerufalem  from  Ga- 
lilee, and  had  often  attended  upon  him,  went  up  to  the  fepul- 
chre, bringing  the  fpices,  nnjhich  they  bad  prepared.  As  they  were 
going,  they  /aid  among  themfehes,  JVho  fiall  roll  us  a^ay  the  Jlom 
frotn  the  door  cf  the  fepulchre  ?  for  it  nuas  'very  great.  But,  when 
they  came  nigh  to  the  fepulchre,  they  perceived,  that  the  pne 
nvas  rolled  azi-av.  That  obftacle  therefore  to  their  performing 
the  intended  office  of  refpeft,  in  embalming  the  body,  of  which 
they  had  been  apprehenfive,  was  removed;  which  afforded 
them,  for  the  prefent,  a  good  deal  of  fatisfadion.  But  when 
they  had  entered  in,  they  found  -.lot  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jefus. 
This  filled  them  with  the  utmoft  furprize  and  concern.  Where- 
upon,  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  all  the  reft  of  the 
women,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  fome  others  of  them,  ran  Aown^ 
immediately,  in  all  hafte  to  the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem,  telling 
them,  that  they  had  been  at  the  fepulchre,  that  they  found  the 
done  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  it :  they  therefore  entered 
in,  but  found  not  the  body  of  Jefus :   i:key  have  taken  avsay  the 
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Lord  out  of  the  fepukhre,  faid  they,  and  lue  knoiv  7iot  nxihere  they 
ha've  laid  him.  Peter  and  John  therefore  ran  to  the  fepulchre, 
entered  into  it,  and  found  every  thing  in  it  exaflly  agreeing  to' 
the  report  of  the  women.  The  body  of  Jefus  was  gone,  but 
the  cloths  with  which  he  had  been  covered,  remained,  every 
part  of  them,  and  lying  in  great  order.  So  that  they  could  not 
but  luonder  greatly  at  what  had  happened.  But  as  it  was  not 
fafe  or  prudent  for  them  to  ftay  there,  they  foon  n.»ent  anuay 
again  to  their  cwcn  home.  But  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other 
women,  who  had  come  back  to  the  iepulchre  from  the  apoilles, 
ftaid  behind.  And  foon  after  thofe  difciples  were  gone  away, 
there  appeared  to  them  two  angels,  and  one  of  them  faid  to 
them,  Fear  not.  Te  feek  Jefus,  ivho  toas  crucified.  He  is  not  here. 
He  is  rifen,  as  he  faid.  Come,  fee  the  place  nvhere  the  Lord  lay. 
And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  difciples,  that  he  is  rifen  from  the  dead. 
And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  fepulchre,  ivithfear,  and  great  joy  ^ 
and  did  run  to  bring  the  difciples  luord.  As  they  "-were  going  to  tell 
his  difciples,  behold,  Jefus  met  them,  faying.  All  hail.  And  they 
came,  and  held  him  by  the  feet  ^  and  •■worjhipped  him.  Then  faid  Je- 
fus unto  them  :  Be  not  afraid.  Go  tell  my  brethren,  that  they  go 
into  Galilee.  And  there  Jhall  they  fee  me.  Nowo  'when  they  luere  go- 
ing, behold  fame  of  the  ivatch  came  into  the  city,  and  Jhe-wed  unto  the 
chief-priefls  all  the  things  that  njuere  done.  So,  in  Matth.  xxviii.  5? 
II.  or,  as  in  John  xx.  18.  Mary  Magdalene  came,  and  told  the  dif 
ciples,  that  Jhe  had  feen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  hadfpoken  thefe  things 
unto  her.  When  fhe,  and  the  reft  of  the  women,  now  came 
down  to  the  apoftles,  it  might  be  about  feven  or  eight,  at  the 
lateft  about  eight  or  nine,  in  the  forenoon.  Nor  did  the  wo- 
men, nor  any  of  the  difciples,  go  up  to  the  fepulchre  any  more 
after  this.  Thefe,  juft  mentioned,  are  all  the  journeys  to  the 
fepulchre,  which  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  Some  while 
after  the  return  of  thofe  women,  and  after  they  had  reported 
the  teftimonie  to  the  apoftles,  two  of  their  company  went  to 
the  village  called  Emmaus ;  where  Jefus  appeared  to  them  alfo, 
and  was  known  to  them,  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, or  fooner.  And  about  the  fame  time  the  Lord  appeared 
alfo  to  Peter,  though  we  cannot  exadlly  fay  the  place.  Jefus 
having  clearly  made  known  himfelf  to  the  two  at  Emmaus,  as 
they  were  fitting  down  to  table,  he  afterwards  withdrew,  when 
it  was  about  three  afternoon.  They  then  rofe  up  the  fame  hour,  and 
returned  to  Jeritfalem,  and  found  the  eU'ven  gathered  together^  and 
them  that  ivere  'with  them.  They  arrived  there  about  five  after- 
noon, or  fooner.  Immediately  after  which  Jefus  alfo  came,  and 
fioodin  the  midft,  and  gracioufly  manifefted  himfelf  to  them,  giv- 
ing them  full  affurance,  that  it  was  he  himfelf. 

[  According  to  different  computations,  Jefus  fhewed  himfelf 
a  to 
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to  his  difciples  and  followers,  four  or  five  times  on  the  day,  irf 
which  he  rofe  from  the  dead.  Firji  to  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the 
women  with  hjpf,  at  the  fepulchre  :  tuxt  to  the  two  who  went 
to  Emmaus  y.ihen  to  Peter;  and  at  length  to  the  eleven  at  Je- 
rufalem,  who  were  aflembled  together  about  five  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon.  If  we  compute  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene to  be  diftind  from  that  to  the  women,  there  zxefi-ve  appear- 
ances,   otherwife  they  are  year  only,' 

Our  author  candidly  fubmits  ihefe  thoughts  to  the  coiifidera- 
tion  of  Dr.  Macknight,  and  feems  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
right  explication  of  the  facred  hiftory. 


VII.   -A  Poetical  Tranf.ation  of  the  Fables  of  Phsdrus,  nvifh  the  Ap- 
pendix of  Gudius,  ^c.     By  Chiiltopher  Smart,  J.  M.   &c. 
izmo.     Pr.  3J.     Dodiley. 

N  this  edition  of  Phaidrus,  Mr.  Smart  has  given  the  original 

and  his  tranllation   on  oppofite  pages ;    he   has  judiciouily 

oir  itted  feveral  fables  of  an  indelicate  turn  ;  and,  for  the  ufe 
of  learners,  fubjoined  a  parfing  index.  He  has  adopted  the 
correftions  of  Bentley,  Gudius,  and  others,  and  propofed  fome 
new  emendations,  wherever  the  fenfe  or  the  meafure  of  the  verfe 
required;  but  he  has  not  fufficiently  attended  to  the  correflioii 
nf  the  prefs :  in  the  fecond  fable,  for  inflance,  on  the  Latin 
fide,  he  has  overlooked  three  typographical  mirtakes.  in  what 
proportion  he  has  preferved  the  beauties  of  the  original,  the 
reader  may  in  fome  meafure  determine  from  the  following  fable. 

*  The  Sheep,   the  Dog,  and  the  Wolf  *. 

*  Liars  are  liable  to  rue 
The  mifchief  they're  fo  prone  to  do. 

The  flietp  a  dog  unjuftly  dunn'd 
One  loaf  diredtly  to  refund, 
Which  he  the  dog  to  the  faid  fheep 
Had  giv'n  in  confidence  to  keep. 
The  wolf  was  fummon'd,  and  he  fwore 
It  was  not  one,  but  ten  or  more. 

The 

•  Ov'is,  Canis,  &  Lupus. 

'  Solent  mendaces  luere  pornas  malefici. 
Calumniator  ab  ovequum  peteret  canis 

Quern  commodaffe  panem  fe  contenderet ; 
Lupus  citatus  teltis,  non  unum  modo 

Dcberi  dixit,  veiiim  affirmavit  decern. 

OvJ9 
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The  flieep  was  therefore  cafl:  at  law 

To  pay  for  ihings  Die  never  faw. 

But  lo !  ere  many  days  enfued. 

Dead  in  a  ditch  the  wolf  fhe  view'd-— — 

"  This,   this  (fhe  cry 'd)  is  heav'n's  decree 

**  Of  juftice  on  a  wretch  like  thee.' 

Phjedrus  is  remarkably  concife  ;  this  verfion  is  more  difFufe. 
In  fome  places  the  tranflator  has  embelliflied  the  author's  narra- 
tion, and  given  an  ingenious  turn  to  a  fimple  expreflion  :  but 
he  has  not  refined  his  language  with  a  proper  degree  of  nicety 
and  care  ;  many  of  his  verfes  are  encumbered  with  feeble  exple- 
tives and  unneceflary  words.  No  perfon  who  admires  the  terfe- 
nefs  of  the  Phsedrian  ftile  can  applaud  the  tranflator  when  he 
clofes  one  of  his  fables  with  thefe  languid  lines: 

'  For  the  young  ftrumpet,  branch  and  root, 
Stripp'd  of  the  hoary  hairs  his  crown, 
Ev'n  as  th'  old  cat  grubb'd  up  the  brown*.' 


Vlir.  Oriental  Jpologues ;    or  inflruBlve  Fahles.      TrarJIaltd  from 
the  French.      /\.to.     Pr.  zs.  6d.     Davies. 

WHether  thefe  apologues  were  aftually  written  by  Ametl 
Ben  Mohamed,  a  bafhaw  in  exile,  and  tranflated  from 
the  French,  as  we  are  here  informed;  or  they  are  the  produc- 
tions of  an  Englifh  writer,  and  in  their  native  drefs,  we  fhall 
not  pretend  to  determine :  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
to  the  reader.  Some  of  them  bear  a  feeming  allufion  to  our 
national  affairs,  and  breathe  a  fpirit  of  liberty  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  general  character  of  a  Turk.  They  are  calcu- 
lated, as  the  author  of  the  dedication  obferves,  to  difcounte- 
nance  vice  and  promote  virtue,  to  excite  loyalty  in  the  fuhjeft, 
and  fet  examples  of  patriotifm  and  humility  before  the  prince. 
Tho'  the  reader  nriay  not  look  upon  this  velume  as  a  work  of  fin- 
gular  ingenuity,  he  may  probably  be  pleafed  with  fome  touches 
of  our  author's  pen.  The  following  apologue  reprefents,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  common  pilgrimage  of  life. 

Ovis  damnata  falfo  teftimonio, 
Quod  non  debebat,  folvit.     Poflr  paucos  dies 
Ovis  jacentem  in  fovea  confpexit  Kipum  : 
HsEC  (inquit)  merces  fraudis  a  fuperis  datur,'  L.  i.  f.  17. 

*  ■  ■    ■'   -• '        nam  funditus 

Canos  puella,  nigros  anus  evellerat.  Lib.  ii.  fab.  2. 

•  The 
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*  The  Traveller. 

'  *  As  foon  as  I  perceived  the  firft  fparkling  fires  of  day,  1 
mounted  my  afs  and  took  the  path  which  leads  to  the  high-road 
of  Babylon  ;  fcarce  was  I  there  when  in  raptures  1  exclaimed, 

'  Oh  how  mine  eyes  do  wander  with  joy  o'er  yon  green  hills  \ 
with  what  delicious  perfumes  do  thefe  flow'fy  meadows  embalm 
the  air  ! 

*  I  am  in  a  beautiful  avenue  ;  my  afs  and  I  may  retire  under 
the  fhade  of  its  trees  when  it  Ihall  feem  good  unto  us. 

*  How  ferene  the  heavens !  how  fine  a  day  !  how  pure  the  air 
I  breathe  !  well-mounted  as  I  am,  I  fliall  arrive  before  dufk. 

*  Whilft  I  uttered  thefe  words,  befotted  with  joy,  I  looked 
kindly  down  upon  my  afs,  and  gently  flioking  him. 

*  From  afar  I  fee  a  troop  of  men  and  women  mounted  up- 
on beautiful  camels,  with  a  ferious  and  difdainful  air. 

*  All  clothed  in  long  purple  robes,  with  belts  and  golden' 
fringes,  interfperfed  with  precious  ftones< 

'  Their  camels  foon  came  up  with  me;  I  was  dazzled  by  their 
fplendor,  and  humbled  by  their  grandeur. 

'  Alas  !  all  my  endeavours  to  ftretch  myfelf  ferved  only  to 
make  me  appear  more  ridiculoufly  vain. 

'  Mine  eyes  did  meafure  them  inceflantly ;  fcarce  did  my 
head  reach  their  ancles :  I  was  forely  vexed  from  the  bottom  of 
my  foul,  neverthelefs  did  I  not  give  over  following  them. 

'  Then  did  I  wifh  that  my  afs  could  raife  himfelf  as  high  as 
the  higheft  of  camels,  and  fain  virould  1  have  feen  his  long  ears 
peep  o'er  their  lofty  heads. 

*  I  continually  incited  him  by  my  cries,  I  prefs'd  him  with 
my  heels  and  my  halter  ;  and  tho'  he  quickened  his  pace,  yet 
fix  of  his  rteps  fcarce  equalled  one  of  the  camel's, 

'  In  (hort,  we  lofl  fight  of  them,  and  I  all  hopes  of  overtak- 
ing the.Tj.  What  difference,  cried  1,  between  their  lot  and 
mine  ?  Why  are  they  not  in  my  place  ?  or  why  am  I  not  in 
theirs  ? 

'  Wretch  that  I  am !  I  fadly  journey  on  alone  upon  the  vileft 

and  Howell  of  animals ;  they,  on  the  contrary happy  they  ! 

would  blufh  to  have  me  in  their  train ;  fo  defpicable  am 

I  in  their  eyes. 

*  Bufied  in  thefe  refle^lions,  and  loft  in  thought,  my  afs  find- 
ing I  no  longer  prefled  him,  llackened  his  pace,  and  prefently 
flopped  to  feed  upon  the  thirties. 

*  The  grafs  was  goodly  :  it  feemed  to  invite  him  to  refl ;  fo 
he  laid  him  down  :  I  fell  ;  and  like  unto  him  who  from  a  pro- 
found fieep  awaketh  in  furprize,  fo  was  I  on  a  fudden  awakened 
from  my  meditations. 
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*  As  fdon  as  I  got  up,  the  voice  of  thoufands  came  huiz'ing 
In  my  ears ;  I  looked  around,  and  behold  a  troop  itill  more 
numerous  than  the  former. 

'  Thefe  were  mounted  as  poorly  as  myfelf ;  their  linen  tu-^ 
nicks  the  fame  as  mine  ;  their  manners  feemed  familiar  ;  1  ad- 
drefled  the  neareffc. 

*  Do  your  utmoO',  fays  I,  you  will  tlever  be  able,  mounted 
as  you  are,  to  overtake  thofe  who  are  a-head  of  you. 

'  Let  us  alone,  fays  he,  for  that;  the  madmen!  they  riflc 
their  lives  ;  and  for  what  ?   to  arrive  a  few  minutes  before  us. 

*  We  are  all  going  to  Babylon,  an  hour  fooner  or  later,  in 
linen  tunick,  or  purple  robes,  on  an  afs,  era  camel,  what  mat- 
ters it  when  once  one  is  arrived?  nay,  upon  the  road,  fo  you 
know  how  to  amufe  yourfelf  ? 

*  You,  for  example  :  What  would  have  become  of  you  had 
you  been  mounted  on  a  camel  ?  your  fall,  fays  he,  would  have 
been  fatal.     I  fighed,  and  had  nothing  to  reply. 

*  Then,  looking  behind  me,  how  great  was  my  furprize  to  fee 
men,  women,  and  children  following  us  afoot,  fom.e  finging, 
others  fkipping  on  the  tender  grafs  ;  their  poor  backs  bowed  un» 
der  their  burdens. 

*  Then  cried  I,  tranfported  beyond  myfelf,  they  go  to  Ba- 
bylon as  well  as  I  :  And  is  it  they  who  rejoice  ?  and  is  it  I  who 
am  fad  ?  when  on  a  fudden  my  opprefTed  heart  became  light  ; 
and  I  felt  a  gentle  joy  flow  within  my  veins, 

'  Ere  we  got  in,  we  overtook  the  firlt  party;  their  cameh 
had  thrown  them,  their  long  purple  robes,  their  belts,  and  gold 
fringes   interfperfed  with  diamonds  were  all  covered  with  mud. 

'  Then,  ye  powerful  of  the  earth  ;  even  then  it  wss  I  per* 
ceived  the  iittlenefs  of  human  grandeur  ;  but  the  juft  eilimation 
I  made  of  it,  did  not  render  nie  infenfible  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others.' 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fable,  which  difplays  the 
folly  of  thofe  deluded  mortals  who  addrcfs  their  fnpplications 
to  imaginary  gods,  and  impotent  objects  of  adoration. 

The    Prayers. 

'  A  Turk  feeing  tlie  temped  was  pall,  A  miracle,  my  friends, 
fays  he,  the  dew  of  heaven  is  defcended  on  my  turban  ;  our 
veflel  was  about  to  perifh  ;  I  implored  the  fuccour  of  Mahomet, 
he  appeared  unto  me  ;  heaven  was  propitious  ;  the  thunder  did 
roar  ;  the  earth  did  tremble  ;  the  fea  grevv  calm,  and  the  winds 
did  ceafe. 

•  You  are  miftaken,  fays  a  Chlnefe,  your  Mahomet  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  it. 

*  As  foon  as  I  perceived  the  tempeft,  I  prayed  roy   paged 
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that  he  would  put  an  end  to  it ;  my  prayers  yvereinefFeflual,  fo' 
1  grew  angry,  and  I  whipped  him  till  he  calmed  the  fea. 

*  Thou  thyfelf  art  miftaken,  cries  an  Oufaouwas,  'twas  nei- 
ther him  nor  thee,  but  my  dog,  who  extricated  us  from  the 
impending  danger:  throwing  him  into  the  Tea,  Hold,  fays  I  ta 
the  tempelT:,  I  give  thee  my  dog  to  appeafe  thee. 

*  O  fimple  mortals  !  how  proud  of  thy  prayers !  how  poor 
is  thy  pride  !' 

In  this  apologue  our  author  hetrays  his  charafler.  It  is  im~ 
pofTible  to  believe  that  a  Muffulman  would  place  the  pagod, 
the  dog,  and  tl>e  prophet,  in  the  fame  ridiculous  point  ot  view. 


IX.  The  Cajile  of  OtxzuXo,  a  Stcry.  Trafifated  byW\\\\^Tn  yiai- 
flial,  Gent,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio  Miiralto, 
Canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Otranto.  'i-uo.  Pr.  3J. 
Lowndes. 

H  E  ingenious  tranflator  of  this  lyery  curious  performance 
informs  that  it  was  found  in  the  library  of  an  ancient  ca- 
tholic family  in  the  north  of  England:  that   it  was  printed   at 
Naples,  in  the  black  letter,  in  the  year  1529  ;  and  that  the  Aile 
IS  of  the  pureil  Italian  :  he  alfo  conjeflures,  that  if  the  tlory  was 
written  near  the  time  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened,  it 
Riuft  have  been  between  IG95,  ^^^  ^''^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  crufade,  and 
1243,  the  date  of  the  lad,  or  not  long  afterwards.     '  There 
is,  continues  he,  no  other  circumftance  in  the  work,  that  can 
lead  us  to  gucfs  at  the  period   in  which   the  fcene  is  laid  :  the 
names  of  the  aftors  are   evidensly  fiflitious,  and  probably  dif- 
guifed  on  purpofe :  yet  the  Spanifli  names  of  the  domeftics  feem 
^0  indicate  that  this  work  was  not  compofed,   until  the  eftablifh- 
jnent  of  the  Arragonian  kings  in  Naples  had  made  Spanifh  ap- 
pellations familiar  in  that  country.     The  beauty  of  the  didion, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  author  [moderated,   however,  by  fingular 
judgment]  concur  to  make  me  think  that  the  date  of  the  com- 
pofition  was  little  antecedent  to  that  of  the  imprefiion.     Letters 
were  then  in  their  moft  flourishing  ftate  in  Ttaly,  and  contribu- 
ted to  difpel  the  empire  of  fuperftition,  at  that  time  fo  forcibly 
attacked  by  the  Reformers.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  an   artfut 
priefl  might  endeavour  to  turn  their  own  arms  on  the  innova- 
rors;  and  might  avail  himfelf  of  his  abilities  as  an  author  to  con- 
firm the  populace  in  their  ancient  errors  and  fuperftitions.     ff 
this  was  his  view,  he  has  certainly  aftcd  with  fignal  addrefs.  Such 
■a  work  as  the  following  would  enflave  a  hundred  vulgar  minds 
beyond   half  the  books  of  coiitroverfy  that  have  been  written 
fioni  ths  days  of  Luther  to  the  prefent  hour.' 
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Such  is  the  charafler  of  this  work  given  us  by  its  judicious 
traiiflator  ;  but  whether  he  fpeaks  ferioufly  or  ironically,  we  nei- 
ther know  nor  care.  The  publication  of  any  work,  at  this 
tin-re,  in  England  compcfed  of  fuch  rotfen  materials,  is  a  phce- 
noinenon  we  cannot  account  for.  That  our  readers  may  form 
fome  idea  of  the  abfurdity  of  its  contents,  we  are  to  inform 
them  that  Manfred,  prince  of  Otranto,  had  only  one  Ton,  a 
youth  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  on  the  day  appointed  fof 
his  marriage  was  '  dafl^ed  to  pieces,  and  almofi;  bujied  under  an 
enormous  helmet,  an  hundred  times  more  large  than  any  cafque 
ever  made  for  human  being,  and  fliaded  with  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  black  teathcr;.'  This  helmet,  it  f^ems,  reftiTibled 
that  upon  a  ftatue  of  Alfonfo  the  Good,  one  of  the  former 
princes  of  Otranto,  whofe  dominions  Manfred  ufurped  ;  and 
therefore  the  helmet,  or  the  refemblanceof  it,  by  way  of  poetical 
juftice,  dadsed  out  his  fon's  brains. 

The  above  wonder  is  amongft  the  lead:  of  the  wonderful 
things  in  this  flory.  A  piflure  comes  out  of  its  pannel,  and 
ftalks  through  the  room,  to  difTuade  Manfred  from  marrying 
theprincefs  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  fon.  It  even  utters 
deep  fighs,  and  heaves  its  breafts.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  circumftance  is  fome  prefumption  that  the  caftle  of 
Otranto  is  a  modern  fabrick  ;  for  we  doubt  much  whether  pic- 
tures were  fixed  in  pannels  before  the  year  1243.  We  fhall  not 
affront  our  readers  underftanding  fo  much  as  to  defcrlbe  the: 
other  monflrofities  of  this  (lory  ;  but,  excepting  thofe  abfurdi- 
ties,  the  characters  are  well  marked,  and  the  narrative  kept  up 
with  furprifing  fpirit  and  propriety.  The  catafirophe  is  molt 
wretched.  Manfred  llabs  his  own  daughter  inadvertently,  and 
fhe  dies.  The  true  heir  of  Alfonfo's  throne  is  difcovered,  whofe 
name  is  Theodore.  Manfred  relents  and  repents,  and  at  laft 
the  whole  moral  of  the  ftory  turns  out  to  be,  "  That  they7»/  of 
fathers  are  vifited  on  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration." 


VIII.  Boerhaave's  Academical  LeSlures  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  In 
ivhich  are  accurately  defcrihed,  theliijlory.  Origin,  Progrefs,  Cau/eSf 
Symptoms,  and  Cure  nf  that  Dijeafe.  Trartjlated  from  /»f 'Latin, 
'with  Nates,  by  Jonathan  Waihen,  Surgeon.  8w.  Pr.  ^Si 
Rivington. 

'OTonly  fince  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  profcf- 
for  Dr.  Soerhaave,  has  feveral  pofihumcus  works  of  his 
appeared;  but  even  during  his  lifetime  clandeftine  copies  of 
bis  books  were  publifiied,  and  alfo  parts  of  his  leisures,  by  pu- 
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pils^uiihout  his  approbation.  When  a  great  man  appears,  we 
are  apt  to  admire  every  thing  about  him.  His  reputatfon 
gives  weight  and  influence  to  every  thing  he  delivers;  nay,  of- 
ten we  are  fo  much  infatuated,  that  his  very  errors,  (for  who 
is  intirdy  free  of  thefe)  are  looked  on  and  regarded  as  truths. 
This,  if  we  are  not  rniftaken,  was  precifely  the  cafe  of  our  cele- 
brated profelFor,  whofe  great  merit  all  Europe  mull  and  does 
acknowledge.  His  reputation  in  the  world,  and  particularly  at 
the  univerfity  where  he  taught,  drew  ftudents  to  Leyden  from 
all  quarters.  How  much  changed  is  this  univerfity  now  T 
Thefe  ftt;dents  admired  Boerhaave  from  his  ledures  and  con- 
verlation,  as  did  the  whole  world  from  his  writings.  His  opi- 
nions were  greedily  received  and  tenacioufly  retained  ;  and 
his  name  being  prefixed  to  any  work,  infured  a  fpeedy  fale. 
Msny  of  the  works  that  have  appeared  flnce  his  death,  the  pro- 
fefTor  never  intended  to  fee  the  light,  or,  if  he  did,  in  a  very 
different  drefs;  many  errors  would  have  been  correfted,  de- 
ficiencies fupplied,  and  the  whole  made  more  worthy  of  the 
name  under  which  tiiey  were  to  appear.  The  work  before 
us  is  one  of  thofe  poflhumous  pieces,  which,  probably,  the 
do£lor  never  thought  of  publifning.  Whatever  faults  it  may 
contain,  they  are  not  rafhly  to  be  afcribed  to  Boerhaave  ;  innu- 
merable errors,  omiflions,  &c.  might  be  committed  by  the  per- 
fons  through  whofe  hands  the  lectures  palfed  before  their  pub« 
lication. 

He  firrt:  treats  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  medical  hiftory  of 
the  difeafe.  Fr'.m  p  87  to  283  inclufive,  he  difcufl'es  fully 
the  virulent  gonorrheca  in  both  fexes.  From  p.  284  to  355, 
the  different  methods  of  curing  the  lues  venerea  are  taken  no- 
tice of.  To  this  is  fubjoined  an  appendix  by  the  editor,  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate,  at  the  hofpl- 

tals  at  Vienna. On  the  origin  of  this  difeafe,  he  refutes  the 

arguments  which  have  been  advanced,  that  it  was  defcrihed  by 
Mofes.  It  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  year  1494.  He 
alledgcs,  however,  the  difeafe  was  endemical  before  that  time  in 
Africa,  '  It  nevertheiefs  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the 
known  world  before  thofe  times,  even  when  the  Portuguefe 
undertook  their  firfi:  unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Africa,  where 
this  diforder  is  endemical,  and  from  whence  it  was  conveyed 
into  America  and  Spain.'  But  if  the  difeafe  is  thus  African, 
how  could  Columbus  bring  it  firft  with  him  when  he  returned 
from  his  difcoveries .? 

Our  author  thinks,  that  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 
gonorrhaea  are  proponional  to  the  pleafure  in  the  enjoyment, 
that  is,  according  to  the  mutual  excefs  of  paffion.  *  And  this 
1  have  ever  remarked,  if  a  handfome  youth,   in  the  flower  of 
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h,h  age,  has  commerce  wirh  a  common  ftrumpet,  who  perhaps 
was  not  capable  of  an  increafeof  infeftion  ;  yet  if  her  pafTions 
were  excited,  by  the  afped  of  his  peiTon,  with  fo  much  the 
greater  maHgnity  he  will  be  contaminated  :  and  I  have  always 
found,  that  if  three  or  four  of  his  gay  affociates  are  concerned 
with  the  fame  woman,  the  mofl:  agreeable  have  been  the  moll 
feverely  afFedtcd.  From  whence  it  is  clear,  that  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  the  acrimony,  contagion,  and  infmiiation  of 
thispoifon,  than  the  mutual  excefs  of  palTion  in  each  other.' 

He  is  very  apprehenfive  in  regard  to  the  infeiflion,  believing 
it  to  be  communicated  by  the  air,  and  a  thoufand  other  ways, 
many  of  them  juft,  but  certainly  pufhed  too  far,  confidering 
the  manner  in  which  the  difeafe  at  prefent  exifls.  It  feldom. 
appears  now  in  the  dreadful  way  it  did  in  former  times, 
people  feeking  fooner  for,  and  more  readily  finding,  a  cure  ; 
not  to  mention  the  change  in  the  difeafe  itfelf. 

It  is  remarkable,  though  a  thing  well  known,  that  the  gonor- 
rhea is  not  mentioned  as  a  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  at  its  ap- 
pearance. Nicolas  Maffa,  an  author  of  great  accuracy  and  re. 
putation,  who  wrote  46  years  after  the  eruption  of  this  difeafe, 
does  not  mention  the  gonorrhsea  ;  yet  Boerhaave  fays,  that 
Anton.  Mufa  Braffavolus,  who  publifhed  at  Ferrara,  in  1534, 
only  40  or  41  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  men- 
tions the  gonorrhoea  as  a  fymptom,  and  defcribes  it  particu- 
larly. Again,  Gabriel  Fallopus,  he  tells  us,  fays,  that  it  was 
the  65 ih  year  before  the  gonorrhasa  appeared.  There  is  fonrse 
feemiiig  contradidion  in  thefe  dates,  which,  perhaps,  by  in- 
fpefting  the  above-mentioned  author's  vvorks,  might  be  cor- 
refted. 

The  gonorrhsea  is  a  prefervative  from  the  lues,  and  it  was 
obferved  by  the  firft  writers,  that  the  appearance  of  this  fymp- 
tom greatly  mitigated,  even  cured,  the  lues.  Hence,  and  from 
fuccefs  in  a  particular  cafe,  the  tranfiator  puts  a  queftion,  '  might 
not  a  bougie,  or  Simulating  injedtion,  be  a  probable  means  to 
drive  the  matter  of  a  lues  into  the  urethra  ?'  Boerhaave 
thinks,  that  a  woman  not  herfelf  infected  may  comniunicate 
the  difeafe  to  a  perfon  having  commerce  with  her,  as  the  va- 
gina may  retain  the  virus  for  fome  time,  without  itfelf  being 
apparently  affeded.  The  tranflator  confirms  this  in  feveral  iu- 
I'tances.  There  is  one  curious  remark  on  the  gonorrhasa, 
vvhofe  fymptoms  he  defcribes  with  the  greateil  rninutenefs, 
which  we  ihall  give  in  his  own  words.  •  This  linuor  at  firft  as 
white  as  cream,  very  little  in  quantity,  and  difcharged  fo  flowly, 
that  it  produces  hardly  a  drop  in  an  hour.  Its  flux  is  increafed 
by  preflure  :  fo  that  by  how  much  more  the  penis  iscomprelled 
oil  account  of  uncafinefs,   by  fo  mitcii  the  difeafe  is  increafed. 
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Helmont  the  father  has  juftly  remarked,  that  thofe  who  fre- 
quently blow  their  iiofe  in  a  catarrh,  are  cured  with  great  dif- 
ficulty: the  fame  efFeds  are  produced  by  frequent-comprefiion 
in  a  gonorrhea.' 

He  takes  notice  alfo  that,  if  the  matter  difcharged  is  a  thia 
brown  fanies,  the  difeafe  is  cured  with  the  utmoli  difficulty, 
and  there  commonly  remains  a  gleet. 

The  matter  of  a  gonorrhoea  is  not  pus,  neither  a  natural 
fecretion,  but  a  preternatural  difcharge  of  a  fingular  kind,  at 
firft,  neither  excoriating  or  eroding  the  parts,  as  difledions 
prove.  The  catarrh  and  other  fimilar  examples  he  adduces  as 
jikiftrations. 

The  tranflator  in  a  note,  p.  136,  difcomrnends  the  praftice 
of  Aftruc,  in  bleeding,  for  allaying  the  inflammation  in  agonor- 
rhaea,  though  he  acknowledges  in  part  this  effeft  ;  yet  he  adds, 
that  it  does  not  expel  the  poifon  :  but  this  is  faying  nothing 
at  all  again  (1;  bleeding;  for  if  it  mitigates  the  inflammation, 
we  have  other  means  ofcorredling  or  expelling  the  poifon. 
He  gives  us  his  own  method  of  taking  off  this  inflammation, 
and,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  '  Nothing  lefs  than  a  large  and  im- 
mediate derivation  from  the  part  affeded  will  anfwer  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  proper  Simulating  injeftion, 
thrown  up  as  high,  but  no  higher,  than  the  refidence  of  the 
difeafe.  Such  a  method  I  have  frequently  praftifed  with  the 
moft  furprifing  fuccefs  ;  as  Spirit,  fal.  marin,  &c.  diluted  in 
water  to  a  degree  fuiting  the  defign  ;  but  the  bell  of  all  that  I 
have  ever  met  with  is  the  prascipitat.  alb.  made  according  to 
the  London  Difpenfatory,  but  never  fuffered  to  dry.  This 
muft  be  repeatedly  waflied,  till  it  has  not  the  leafi:  tafte,  ei- 
ther of  the  fublimate  or  its  menflruum.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  })ra;cipitate  to  a  quart  of  water  is  the  ilrength 
which  I  find  proper  for  this  purpofe  in  general  ;  but  this  niuft 
be  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  the  difcretion  of  the  furgeon,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  ftrength  of  the  urethra, 
&c.  When  this  is  thrown  up  to  the  part  affefted,  it  firft  caufes 
a  vi^armth,  with  a  fenfe  of  pain,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  difcharge  begins,  firft  very  thin,  in  a  mo!}  profufe 
quantity,  continuing  for  fix  or  feven  hours  :  during  which  the 
patient  fhould,  if  polfible,  avoid  making  water,  as  it  gives  the 
rnofi  exquifite  pain.  About  the  period  above-mentioned,  the 
difchaige  leflens,  and  grows  thicker;  when  the  urine  may  be 
emitted  as  eafy,  if  not  more  io^  than  before:  the  diftention, 
heat,  and  rednefsof  the  glans  difappears,  and  the  next  day  the 
patient  is  generally  freed  from  every  painful  or  alarming  fymp- 
fom  :  in  fiiort,  the  danger  is  over,  and  his  gonorrhoea  becomes 
^lild,  and  eafy  to  be  cured.  Nor  is  th'is  method  lefs  efFedual 
2  to 
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to  recal  the  running,  and  thereby  mofi:  fpeedily  remove  the 
fvvelling  of  the  tefticles,  and  incipient  buboes  in  the  groin.' 

The  cure  Boerhaave  recommends  for  the  gonoriha;a,  befidcs 
bathing,  diluting  plentifully,  and  a  few  other  prcfcriptions,  is 
purping  by  hydragogues ;  he  recommends  manna  much,  ia 
large  dofes.  In  the  lues  the  meth*d  of  emaciation  mufi  be  pur- 
fued,  by  fvveating,  falivating,  &c.  fo  as  to  expel  all  the  corrupt- 
ed fat  in  the  body,  in  v.'hich  he  fuppofes  chiefly  the  difeafe  to 
have  its  feat. 

Notwithrtanding  the  prefent  praftice  differs  from  that  of  the 
time  at  which  thefe  ledures  were  compofed,  there  are  many  ufe- 
ful  obfervations  and  cautions  to  be  found  in  them,  tho'  not  in 
an  eligible  form  ;  therefore  care  and  judgment  muft  be  employed 
in  the  perufal. — The  Englifh  tranflator  has  been  at  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  render  the  work  ufeful,  and  has  made  many  judici- 
ous remarks,  &c.  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
He  propofes  arfenic  as  a  very  beneficial  cauftic  ;  his  preparation 
and  method  of  management  is  given  in  p.  283.  Upon  other 
occafionshe  propofes  different  medicines,  whofe  efficacy  he  has 
frequently  experienced,  and  whofe  ufe  he  would  recommend. 


X.  A  Jhort  Account  of  the  Difeafe  of  the  Stone  in  the  Hur^an  Body. 
Alfo  of  the  Method  of  Cure.  By  Henry  Boefnier  de  la  Touche, 
^'Little  Chelfea.     4/0.     Pr.  \s.  6d.     Vaillant. 

THE  intention  of  this  publication  is  to  inform  us,  that  the 
author  propofes  a  fure.eafy,  and  fafe  method  of  dillolving 
the  ftone  in  the  urinary  paffages.  This  notice  might  have  been 
given  in  very  little  fpace,  yet  the  obliging  author  fwells  out  the 
performance  to  an  eighteen-penny  pamphlet!  Let  us  examine 
a  little  what  there  is  for  our  money.  He  tells  us  that  lithotomy- 
is  a  deficient  and  improper  method  of  cure ;  nephrotomy  is 
dangerous,  and  not  to  be  ventured  on,  notwithflanding  he  en- 
ters into  the  hiiiory  of  this  operation,  and  relates  the  cafe  from 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  of  Mr.  Hobfon,  on  whom  the 
operation  was  performed  with  fucccfs.  He  tranflates  from  Ri- 
verius  the  diagnoftic  of  a  flone  in  the  kidney,  and  gives  fome 
figas  of  the  (tone  in  the  bladder.  The  feedo'i  the  (tone,  that  is, 
the  matter  of  which  calculi  are  formed,  exifts  in  the  urine  of  all 
perfons ;  his  ufing  the  term  feed  tends  to  give  a  very  falfe  idea 
of  the  matter.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  the 
ftone  is  this.  '  When  the  parts  of  the  body  which  fecrete  or 
retain  the  urine  are  weakened,  or  have  loft  their  proper  tone 
god  power  of  asSion,  then  this  feed  has  liberty  to  unfold  itfclf ; 
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and  fo  a  flone  is  formed,  which  being  very  fmall  at  firft  grows 
large  by  accretion.' 

The  matter  that  forms  calculi  is  fo  perfeflly  diflblved  in 
the  urine,  as  not  to  alter  its  fluidity  or  tranfparency  ;  yet  the 
author  fays  that  the  fhtlrfophajiers  will  laugh  at  his  faying  that 
fo  clear  a  water  fiiould  become  a  ftone.  Who  will  laugh 
at  a  truth  univerfally  acknowledged  ?  are  there  not  many  ex- 
amples in  nature  of  the  moft  tranfparent  waters  forming 
Honey  incruftations?  He  thinks  t.\\o(e  philofophajiers  too  rafli, 
as  they  indeed  often  are,  in  accounting  for  phaenomena  above 
their  reach.  Among  the  inftances  he  gives  is  the  formation  of 
linnen  rags  into  paper.  We  (hould  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  Mr.  Touche's  abilities,  if  he  could  not  give  a  fatisfaftory 
account  of  this  mechanical  operation. — Tho'  the  medicine  our 
author  has  difcovered  is  as  innocent  as  common  water  totbehu- 
•inanbody.yet,  he  fays, it  diflblvestheflcne  with  eafe,  and  prevents 
a  relapfe;  but  he  furniflies  us  with  no  cafes  in  which  it  has  been 
tried.  Thcfe,  however,  are  ihe  whole  contents  of  this  pam- 
phlet, ofthiity-five  pages  of  quarto.  The  whole  intention  of  it 
might  have  been,  perhaps,  more  advantageoufly  anfwered  by  an 
advertilement  in  the  news-papers.  The  want  of  method,  and 
frequent  repetitions,  in  this  performance,  muft  difguft  the 
reader. 


XI.  J  Refutation  of  the  Rfjieaions  agaiTrJi  Inoculation,  fublijhed  by 
Doilor  Rait  of  Lyons;  fo  far  as  they  are  fupported  by  Calculations 
draHx:n  Jrom  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  X^ondon,  and  his  Obferva^ 
iions.  With  a  Perjuafve  to  that  Pra^Iice,  deduced  from  the  Suc- 
icjs  of  the  Inoculating  Hofpital  near  London.  By  Anthony  Rel- 
han,  M.  D.  Ifetlonjj  cf  the  College  of  Pbyfcians,  in  London. 
4/1?.     Fr.  zs.     Johnfton. 

OUR  author,  in  this  well  wrote  and  diflinfldifiertation,  refutes, 
in  our  opinion  fatisfadorily,  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Raft 
at  Lyons,  who  wrote  a  treatife  againit  inoculation.  The 
French  author  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  London,  that,  fince  the  praflice  of  inoculation, 
a  greater  number  has  died  of  the  fmall-pox  than  before  its 
introdudion.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  fhews 
how  irregular,  greatly  deficient,  and  erroneous,  thefe  regifters 
formerly  were;  that  weeks,  nay  months,  were  fometimes 
wanting.  The  bills  are  much  more  accurate  at  prefent,  tho* 
jltill  fubjeft  to  many  errors  and  deficiencies. 

Dr.  Raft  began  his  calculation  at  the  year  1684,  when  the 
bills  were  in  a  very  uncertain  &nd  fluduating  liate,  and  not 
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much  to  be  depended  on :  his  firft  period  ends  with  1720,  whca 
inoculation  was  firft  introduced.      His  fecond  period  ends  with 
1758  ir.clufive,    comparing    thirty-eight  years  antecedent    to 
inoculation,  with  a  like  number  fjnce  its  introduftion,  without 
attending  to  many  circumftances    that   make  thefe   times  dif- 
fer eflentially.      Our  author  gives  feveral    reafons  for  the  de- 
creafe  of  births  of  late  years  ;  one  is  the  pernicious   praftice  of 
dram-drinking,  which  fo  much  enfeebles  the  parents,  as  to  pro- 
duce only  puny  weak  children,    who  foon  increafe  the  number 
of  deaths.     The  legillature  took  every  means  to  prevent  this 
vice ;    but   the    happy    efl'edls  did    not    appear    immediately  ; 
*  as  the  diminution  of  births  did   not  attain  its  greateft  declen- 
fion  until  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-five, 
when  at  a  medium  in  a  period  of  five  years,  they  were  reduced 
to  fourteen  thoufand  four  hundred  nineteen.      In  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  fifty-eight  the  goud  efFedls  of  this  mea- 
fure  became  perceptible,  as   the  medium  in  five  years  rofe  to 
fourteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  fifty-one  ;  and  it  is  with  pleafure 
I  inform  the  public,  that  it  has  increafed  in  one  thoufand  fe- 
ven hundred  fixty-three  to  fifteen  thoufand  one  hundred  thiriy- 
feven.     So  that,  notwithftanding  the  uncommon  virulence  and 
fatality  of  the  fmall  pox,    within  thefe   five  laft  years,  yet   are 
the  baptifms  more  numerous,  and  the  deaths  Icfs  fo,  than  in  the 
five  preceding.' 

We  have  a  table  of  the  annual  deaths  in  the  fmall- pox  from 
the  year  1708  to  1763,  inclufive,  divided  into  four  periods  of 
fourteen  years  each,  from  which  we  learn,  '  That  the  medium 
of  cieatfjs  for  the  firft  period  of  fourteen  years,  when  inocula- 
tion was  little  known,  and  by  no  means  pra(nifed,  was  annually 
two  thoufand  one  hundred  one,  and  J^  or  nearly  a  whole  num- 
ber. 

'  That  the  medium  for  the  fecond  period,  when  inoculation 
began  to  be  in  ufe,  was  annually  two  thoufand  one  hundred 
ninety-feven,  and  -]^,  or  nearly  a  whole  number. 

'  That  the  medium  for  the  third  period,  when  inocnlation 
bad  increafed  confiderably,  was  annually  two  thoufand  thirtv. 

'  That  the  medium  for  the  fourth  period,  when  inoculation 
was  at  its  greateft  height,  was  annually  two  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred twenty-one,  and -.^  or  nearly  ^. 

'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  greateft  annual  medium  differ- 
ence in  any  of  thefe  periods  was  nearly  one  hundred  fixty- 
eight. 

•  That   the  annual   roedlum    pf  deaths   for    thefe  forty- two 
years,   fince    the    introduftion  of  inoculation,    has     been   two 
thoufand  one  hundred  fixteen,  and  -}:%,  cr  not  quite  fifteen  per 
^nnuiTi  mors  than  in  the  period  before  inoculation. 
""  ■     ■  *  That 
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*  That  in  the  fecond  period  fince  the  introduflion  of  inocu- 
lation, the  deaths  were  nearly  each  year  feventy-two  lefs,  than 
in  that  period  that  preceded  this  practice. 

*  And  lafily,  that  the  ditFerence  between  the  period,  in  which 
inoculation  was  not  praftifed,  and  that  in  which  it  was  moft  in 
ufe,  and  i  muft  obf  i  ve  unfuccefsfujly  fo,  was  at  a  medium  an- 
nually not  quite  twenty. 

*  If  follows,  I  hope  clearly,  from  this  ftate  of  the  affair,  that 
the  increafe  of  deaths,  attributed  by  Dr.  Raft  to  inoculation,  is 
charged  to  a  miftaken  article  \  and  that  the  deaths  in  this  com- 
plaint not  decreafing  by  the  bills,  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages which  might  reafonably  be  expefted  to  refult  from  the 
precautionary  ftep  of  inoculation,  muft  be  accounted  for,  from 
a  larger  proportion  of  perfons  having  this  complaint,  as  the 
contagion  of  it  is  prefervcd  during  the  whole  year  in  full  vigor, 
by  the  prefent  practice. ' 

But  whatever  uncertainties  may  arife  from  thefe  bills,  or 
however  little  benefit  inoculation  may  feem  thereby  to  have 
introduced,  the  accounts  we  have  received  ftom  the  governors 
of  the  inoculating  hofpital  will  fet  the  matter  in  a  morejuft  and 
fairer  point  of  view  ;  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  account,  every  impartial  perfon  muft  by  it  be  convinced  of 
the  advantages  arifing  from  inoculation.  '  It  appears  that  fince 
the  inftitution  of  that  charity  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  March, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  fixty-four,  they  have  received  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox  feven  thoufand  one  hundred  forty-ei^ht, 
of  whom  five  thoufand  three  hundred  fifrytwo  have  been  cur- 
ed, one  thoufand  feven  hundred  ninety-fix  died.  Thus  fome- 
what  above  one  in  four  fell  a  vidim  to  that  diforder.  A  num- 
ber exceeding  the  acknowledged  mediu.Ti  of  deaths  in  the 
natural  way,  in  this  complaint  :  but  well  accounted  for 
by  the  governors,  who  obferve,  that  the  patients  admitted 
were  moftly  adults,  often  received  after  great  irregularities, 
and  many  of  them  at  a  time,  when  their  cafes  were  deemed  def- 
perate. 

*  In  the  inoculated  way  they  have  received  three  thoufand 
eight  hundred  feventeen,  and  of  them  have  loft  thirteen. 
Thus  the  deaths  have  been  as  one  to  two  hundred  ninety-three 
and  4r- 

What  proof  more  convincing  ?  Befides  the  great  chance  the 
inoculated  have  to  cfcape  death,  they  have  other  advantages  in 
refpeft  to  beauty,  &c.  If  thefe  advantages  are  received  in  an 
hofpital,  how  much  greater  probability  of  fuccefs  in  private  fa- 
milies, which  all  thofe  on  whom  this  operation  has  been  per- 
formed can  teftify !     •"    , 
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Dr.  Raft:  alleges  that,  at  Lyons,  out  of  130  inoculated,  near 
one  third  had  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  a  thing  moll  furprifing, 
and  not  eafily  to  be  credited,  when  not  one  in  150  in  England 
proves  confluent.  In  fliort,  his  aflertions  are  fo  little  fupport- 
ed  by  proper  teftimonies,  that  a  great  deal  feems  to  arife  from 
rumour,  and  to  be  intirely  invented,  or  much  exaggerated. 

Our  author,  at  the  conclufion,  feems  to  think  that  (everal  of  the 
fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  are  not  well  accounted  for,  and  the 
treatment  not  only  defeftive,  but,  he  is  apprehenfive,  errone- 
ous j  and  gives  a  kind  of  promlfe  that  he  will  one  day  refume 
the  fubjedt,  and,  by  treating  the  diftemper  in  a  medical  way, 
endeavour  to  make  good  his  afl!ertion. 


XII.  Obfer-vations  concerning  Ruptures,  and  the  Treatment  of  them. 
By  W.  Blakey,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ar  Paris,  and  In'ventor 
of  the  elaftic  Bandages^  ujed  in  the  Military  Hofpitals  of  his  moft 
Chrijlian  Majefy.      8w.      Pr.  6d.      Nicol. 

THE  author  publiflies  this  pamphlet,  as  he  is  the  inventor 
of  an  elaftic  bandage  of  great  ufe  in  the  cure  of  ruptures, 
which  he  wants  to  recommend  to  the  public.  He  enquires 
into  the  fituation  and  caufes  of  ruptures  ;  and  defines  a  hernia 
to  be  a  defcent  of  the  inteftines,  or  omentum,  from  their  na- 
tural fituation,  thereby  forming  an  unnatural  tumour,  or  fwell- 
ing,  popularly  called  a  rupture;  notwithflanding,  a  little  after- 
wards, when  enumerating  the  difi^erent  kinds  of  ruptures,  he 
mentions  thofe  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  anus.  Thefe  are 
not  comprehended  in  his  own  definition,  and  the  term  applied 
here  has  a  quite  diff^erent  fenfe,  that  of  laceration  ;  but  it 
feems  his  bandages  were  ufeful  in  thefe  laft  cafes,  and  they  muft 
therefore  betaken  notice  of.  He  gives  then  the  difi^erent 
caufes  of  ruptures,  which  he  borrows  direflly  from  other  au* 
thors.  He  enumerates  only  the  occauonal  caufes  of  hernise— 
He  endeavours,  after  this,  to  fhew,  that  all  the  bandages  at 
prefent  employed  in  this  difeafe  have  fome  deficiencies  ;  that 
they  don't  apply  tight  upon  the  orifice  ;  that  they  gall  the  pa- 
tient ;  that  they  are  apt  to  move  from  their  fituation,  and  (o 
often  occafion  fatal  confequences.  All  thefe  difadvantages  are 
Removed,  by  the  ufe  of  his  elaftic  bandages.  Always  ap- 
plied to  the  orifice  where  the  hernia  defcended,  no  coughing, 
draining,  or  other  violent  exercife,  will  remove  it  from  its  place, 
no  galling  or  pain  to  the  patient  with  this  application  ;  an  in- 
flrument  of  the  utraoft  ufe,  if  it  anfwers  his  defcription :  ex- 
perience   muft    determine He  advifes  this  elaftic   bandage 

U\  prolapfus  vsginy,  preferable  to  any  peffary. Speaking  of 
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the  reduflion  of  a  hernia  that  threatens  to  be  ftrangulated  by 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  parts  about  the  ring;,  he 
advil'es,  before  the  operation,  to  put  the  patient  into  a  bathing 
tub  on  his  back,  his  knees  bent  upwards,  his  neck  and  Ihoul- 
ders  out  of  the  water,  the  water  of  a  warmth  not  to  quicken 
the  pulfe;  the  reduftion  mufr  be  gradually  managed;  bleeding 
and  diluents  muit  likewife  beufed;  the  patient  may  be  continu- 
ed in  the  water,  though  weak,  to  fainting,  the  great  relaxation 
at  that  time  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  redudion.  This 
method  is  very  efficacious,  as  he  aflures  us,  if  ufed  in  proper  time. 

XIV.  Obfewations  on  the  external  and  internal  U/e  of  Hemlock,  and 
on  the  cutivard  Application  of  other  Remedies^  Jor  the  Cure  of  in- 
rward  Diforders,  in  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Hoffman,  Frofeffur  of  Phyfc 
at  the  Uni'verfiy  of  Steinfort,  to  his  Friend  at  Munller,  in 
Germany.  'Tranflated  from  /^^  German  Original  by  J.  O. 
Juftamond,  Surgeon  to  the  Second  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards. 
With  an  Explanatory  Preface,  by  the  Trarflator,  2>-vo.  Pr.  is. 
Marks. 

HEmlock,  as  a  medicine,  within  thefe  few  years,  has  caufed 
much  fpeculation.  At  Vienna,  where  the  difcovery  was 
made,  it  fiill  rraintains  its  high  reputation,  tho'  thro' the  reft  of 
Europe  it  feems  to  decline,  from  praditioners  finding  either 
Imall  benefit  from  it,  or  fometimes  none  at  all.  In  Britain,  tho' 
adual  cures  of  cancers  have  been  performed  by  it,  and  in  other 
cafes  relief  obtained,  yet  this  has  not  been  proportionable 
to  the  flattering  hopes  we  had  entertained  of  its  efiicacy, 
by  the  accounts  received  from  Vitnna.  Without  confidering 
from  what  caufes  this  might  aiife,  many  have  deferted  the 
medicine,  and  efteem  it  of  very  little  ufe,  while  at  the  fame 
time  its  fuccefs  at  Vienna,  cannot,  we  think,  be  called  in  quef- 
tion  :  and  lately  we  have  had  freHi  proofs  of  this  power,  in  the 
Annus  Medicus,  publilhed  by  Colens,  who  is  the  fucctffor  of 
Stork  in  the  hofpital,  and  is  to  continue  the  publication  Stork 
had  begun.  After  giving  an  account  of  thedifeafes  in  the  hcfpital 
for  the  year,  he  fubjoins  a  long  account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  hem- 
lock, not  only  in  thofe  difrafes  in  which  Stork  had  ufed  it,  but  in 
many  others,  under  the  eye  of  Van  Switten.  Vv'^e  refer  our 
readers  to  the  bock  itfeif ;  but  they  muft  obferve,  that  fo- 
inentations  with  the  plant  are  very  frequently  ufed  during  the 
ufe  of  the  extraft,  which  no  doubt  affifled  in  the  cure.  The 
aurhor  before  us  improves  further  on  this,  and  propofes  baths 
of  hemlock  to  be  joined  to  the  internal  ufe  of  it,  from  finding 
its  remarkable  efficacy  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  he  tried  it.  The 
iiif:  was  2  ;voman  with  a  fchiirous  breaO,  who,  from  a  general 
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averfion  to  medicine,  could  not  take  the  extrad  internally,  by 
bathing  daily,  few  days  being  intermitted,  for  fix  weeks,  was 
intirely  cured  ;  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the 
vapour  of  the  plant  to  her  lungs.  The  fecond  cafe  is  an  afth- 
ma  and  dropfy  from  the  gout  driven  in.  Medicines  were  tried 
unfuccefsfuUy.  He  prefcribed  the  continuation  of  the  medi- 
cines and  the  hemlock  bath  ;  by  four  bathings  this  afthma  was 
intirely  cured,  and  the  dropfy  difappeared.  The  third  cafe  is  a 
cancer  in  the  breart,  with  a  thin  di(charge.  Two  months  con- 
tinuance of  the  extraft  did  no  good  ;  the  bath  being  joined 
during  his  flay  of  fix  days  at  the  town  where  the  patient  refided, 

he  found  great  alteration  for  the  better. Thefe  are  all  the 

cafes  in  which  he  has  tried  the  bathing. — He  recommends  to 
phyficians  to  purfuethis  method,  as  it  feems  to  promife  fuccefs. 
' — He  propofes  the  ftrewing  the  patients  beds  with  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  and  promifes  to  publiih  his  experiments  with  it  in 
this  way.  And  laftly,  he  invites  all  to  follow  the  fame 
courfe  with  him,  in  fearching  for  medicines  which  will  cure 
difeafes  externally  applied.  As  great  quantities  of  the  adive 
parts  of  medicine  may  be  received  by  the  pores  of  the  body  in 
bathing,  our  author  thinks  great  effefts  may  be  expefted. 

XV.  Conjiderations  on  the  Legality  of  General  Warrant!,  and  the 
Propriety  of  a  Parliamentary  Regulation  of  the  fame.  To  %vhich  is 
added,  a  Poffcript  on  a  late  Pamphlet  concerning  Juries,  Libels^ 
l^c.      'i'vo.      is.      Nicoll. 

THIS  pamphlet  feems  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a  found 
lawyer  and  a  fair  reafoner.  He  takes  up  the  argument 
of  general  warrants  at  its  moft  early,  and,  therefore,  its  moll 
proper,  period  ;  and,  without  being  at  all  ftartled  at  the  outcry 
againft  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  he  examines  whether 
they  are  illegal  or  not.  He  thinks  that  their  containing 
a  general  defcription  of  the  offenders  does  not  at  all  ren- 
der them  illegal ;  and  that  the  writer  of  the  Enquiry  *,  or,  as  it 
has  fince  been  chriilened,  '  The  Letter  upon  Warrants,'  has  not 
produced  a  fingle  legal  authority  to  fupport  the  illegality  of 
fuch  warrants;  for  he  does  not  confider  the  ohiter  diiiiim  of  a 
fingle  judge  to  be  legal  authority. 

'  In  point,  fays  he,  of  argument  and  reafon,  the  only  objec- 
tion is  the  danger  to  vvhich  that  form  of  warrant  fubjeds  every 
innocent  perfon.  "  It  leaves  it  (it  is  faid)  in  the  power,  and 
at  the  difcretion  of  every  officer,  to  feize  any  one  he  thinks 
proper  ;  and   the  innocent  are  no   lefs  expofed  to  be  arrefted 

*  See  Critical  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  \z%. 
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under  that  warrant  than  the  guilty."  Such  is  the  general  ob- 
jeftion  :  how  is  it  founded  in  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the 
warrant? 

'  The  warrant  contains  a  fpecific  defcription  of  a  particular 
perfon  ;  that  too,  which  of  all  others,  is  folely  and  peculiarly 
ajjplicable  to  him,  the  commiflion  of  the  offence.  How  can  a 
warrant  to  arreft  the  author  or  printer  of  a  certain  paper,  ex- 
tend to  any  one  who  is  not  the  author  or  printer  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fpecific  and  excluft've  defcription  of  that  perfon  alone  ?  If  the 
magiftrate,  or  other  officer,  arrefts  an  innocent  perfon  under 
fuch  a  warrant,  he  afts  no  more  under  the  authority  of  the 
warrant,  than  if,  under  a  warrant  to  arreft  John  Wilkes,  Efq. 
he  had  taken  up  any  one  of  a  different  name.  If  an  officer  is 
difpofed  wantonly  to  tran'grefs  his  warrant,  he  may  do  fo, 
where  it  is  the  moft  fpecial  that  can  pofTibly  be  penned,  or  even 
without  any  warrant  at  all.  The  queftion,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  a  general  warrant  is  not  liable  to  be  abufed  by  the 
officer  ?  but  whether  it  gives  him  authority  to  do  fo,  or  con- 
fines the  execution  of  it  to  the  offender  alone  ?  Where,  then,  is 
\\\\s  inherent,  this  neceffary,  this  innate,  danger  to  the  public  liber- 
ty in  the  form  of  thefe  warrants  ?' 

We  cannot  help  confidering  this  as  clofe  rcafoning  ;  and  the 
author  proceeds  to  prove,  what  we  fuppole  will  not  be  contro- 
verted, that,  in  many  cafes,  a  warrant  for  the  apprehenfion  of 
a  delinquent  cannot  be  othervvife  than  general,  when  the  judge 
is  ignorant  of  his  name,  and  knows  nothing  fpecifically  defcrip- 
tive  of  his  perfon. 

This  writer,  wiihout  acknowledging  that  he  borrowed 
the  hint  from  the  Critical  Reviewers  *,  next  jufiifies  general 
warrants,  by  the  tacit  approbation  they  have  always  met  with;; 
when  they  camie  by  Habeas  Corpus  before  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.  He  then  fhews  that  if  the  principles  upon  which  a  ge- 
neral warrant  may  be  iffued  out,  hold  good  in  other  cafes,  they 
hold  good  in  cafe  of  treafon  j  an  exception  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  minority  would  have  admitted;  and  he  obferves,  that  if 
a  general  warrant  is  'executed  on  the  guilty  perfon,  no  injury 
is  done  ;  if  on  any  other,  it  is  without  the  fanftion  of  the  war- 
rant, the  offending  officer  is  amenable  to  the  law,  and  a  jury 
of  his  country  will  give  due  fatisfaflion  to  the  party  injured.' 
Our  author  next  fhews,  that  not  a  fingle  cafe  brought  by 
the  Letter  Writer,  upon  warrants,  &c.  to  prove  that  they  have 
been  frequently  condemned  by  former  parliaments,  comes  up 
to  his  purpofe,  and  that  the  cafe  of  Scroggs  is  no  condemnation 
of  the  general  warrant  iffued  by  lord  Hallifax. 

*  Vol.  xviii.p.  434., 

«  From 
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*  From  the  above  premifes,  thefe  conclufions  neceflarily  fol- 
low, ift.  That  general  'warrants  for  the  feizure  of  offenders  are  not 
contrary  to  lan.v;  and  therefore  if  the  pr.:!iameiit  is  to  make  any 
declaration  of  the  law  in  this  refpedt,  it  muft  be  in  favour  of 
the  warrants.  2d!y,  That  there  is  nothing  dangerous  to  the 
fubjedt  in  that  general  form  of  warrant  ;  that  in  many  cafes 
fijch  warrants  are  neceflary  ;  that  it  is  impoflible  for  all  the 
wifdom  of  human  legiflation  to  forefee  in  what  cafes  they  may 
be  neceflary,  in  what  not,  as  it  does  not  depend  on  the  degree  of 
the  offence,  but  the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes ;  that  a  la'w 
therefore  to  regulate  and  rejlrain  the  future  exercife  of  fuch  nvar- 
rants^  might  be  produdi've  of  the  muji  incorrvenient  and  fatal  confe- 
quences.^ 

This  author  then  confiders  the  qtieftion  of  the  general  feizure 
of  papers :  he  admits  that  any  fuch  feizure,  when  not  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  objef^  of  enquiry,  is  improper  and  illegal. 
Here,  as  Critical  Reviewers,  and  therefore  as  advocates  for  the 
freedom  of  writing,  we  muft  obferve,  that  a  moft  material  cir- 
cumftance  ha-,  been  omitted  by  the  writers  on  both  fides  of  this 
quellion,  merely,  as  we  apprehend,  becaufe  it  did  not  happen 
in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  whofe  papers  were  fealed  up  by  per- 
fons  who  were  judges  of  their  contents.  But  in  all  former  cafes 
of  feizures  of  papers  (which  are  always  concomitant  to  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  perfons)  fuch  feizure"?  were  made  by  a  fet  of  the 
loweft  and  moft  ignorant  fellows  inthe  king'sdominionsjmeflen- 
gersof  ftate,  who,  the  more  brutal  they  were,  the  more  fit  for  their 
bufinefs.  When  a  couple  of  thofe  myrmidons  were  to  execute 
a  warrant,  they  had  no  rule  but  their  own  difcretion  for  feizure 
of  papers  ;  for  the  terms  of  the  warrant  ran,  "  That  they  fhall 
bring  the  perfon  and  his  papers  (without  any  other  defcription) 
before  the  fecretary."  Sometimes  thofe  worthy  mefTengers  could 
not  read,  or  if  they  could  read,  they  could  not  underfland,  and 
when  they  did  underftand,  they  thought  they  could  not  excc&d 
in  the  rigorous  execution  of  their  office;  and  the  more  papers 
they  brought  along  with  them»  they  thought  they  gave  the 
greater  proofs  of  their  zeal  for  his  majef^y's  fervice  ;  for  every 
one  of  the  ruffians  thought  himfelf  a  limb  of  a  minifter.  We 
profefs  ourfeives  to  be  ignorant  how  thofe  difcretionary  powers 
have  been  exercifed  of  late,  or  whether  the  board  of  thofe  fub- 
mlnifters  is  not  become  more  refpeftable  than  it  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  bear 
our  teftimony  againft  fo  crying  a  grievance,  a  grievance  that 
may  not  only  ruin  the  author,  but  the  man. 

The  Confiderer  very  juftly  ridicules  the  Letter  Writer's  ob- 
fervations,  that  no  man  is  to  furnifii  evidence  againft  himfelf. 

After 
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After  admitting  it  in  fome  degree,  he  thus  proceeds  :  *  Butbe- 
caufe  the  law,  from  motives  of  compaflion,  will  not  oblige  the 
party  charged  to  produce  any  thing  againfl:  himfclf,  does  it  fol- 
low that  every  thing  in  his  poffefilon  is  facred,  and  that  nothing 
found  in  his  cuf^ody  is  to  be  ufed  in  evidence  by  his  accufer  ? 
Does  not  the  daily  pradice  prove  the  falfuy  of  that  idea  ?  Are 
not  perfoas  arrefled  on  fufpicion  of  felony  confiantly  fearched  ? 
Are  not  the  papers  or  goods  found  upon  him  produced  in  evi- 
dence againft  him  ?  Is  his  houfe  more  facred  than  his  perfon  ? 
Is  his  clofet  protefled  where  his  very  pockets  may  be  rifled  ? 
Is  not  the  pradice  and  the  right  of  fearching  houfes  for  lloler* 
goods  iiniverfally  admitted?  Are  not  the  very  letters,  nay  the 
confelTions  of  the  accufed  ufed  in  evidence  of  Iiis  guilt  ?  Where 
then  is  the  rule  of  law,  where  the  principle,  that  no  man  is  to 
furnifh  evidence  againft  himftlf?  Heis  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  it 
by  his  own  ad  ;  but  the  profecutor  h  at  liberty  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  whatever  he  can  find  in  the  hcufe,  on  the  perfon,  under 
the  hand,  or  even  from  the  mouth,  of  the  accufed,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  charge.  VVhere  then  is  the  indecency  of  the  avow- 
al of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  that 
they  Ihould  keep  fuch  papers  as  tended  to  a  proof  of  his  guilt  ? 
The  law  authorized  them  to  feize  all  fuch,  and  to  produce  them 
in  evidence  at  the  trial.  If  they  were  not  legal  evidence,  why 
did  not  Mr.  Wilkes's  counfel  objedt  to  the  reading  of  them  ? 
They  were  not  men  to  overlook  or  negledl  any  objedion  that 
had  the  leaft  foundation  in  law.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  confider  what  (hould  be  the 
mode  of  a  parliamentary  declaration,  viz.  whether  by  bill  or  a 
rcfolution.  He  ne vt  diftinguiHies  between  thofe  two  methods, 
and  then  fhews  the  abfurdity  of  proceeding  by  the  latter, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  mere  opinion  of  the  houfe,  and  is  al- 
ways followed  by  an  order.  But  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  the 
ftrongeft  part  of  his  reafoning.  He  very  juftly  animadverts 
upon  fomething  worfe  than  a  quibble,  urged  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  minority,  as  if  a  treafonable  paper  could  not 
be  a  libel,  "  for  whatever  is  treafonable  is  treafon."  By 
the  fame  rule,  we  may  conclude  that  ivhatc-vcr  is  infuimmable. 
ii  a  fame,  and  if  a  man  fps  the  kef  drop  of  ijitoxicating  liquor,  he 
muf  be  dead  drunk. 

The  Confiderer  then  anfwers  the  Defender  of  the  Minority, 
when  he  took  it  upon  himfelf  to  a(rert,that  *' the  quefionofthele- 
gality  of  the  'warrant  is  not  noiv  fuh  ]nd\ce,  nor  eojer  has  been  in  a  courfe 
of  legal  determination'*  In  anfwer  to  which,  our  author  aflerts 
with  no  lefs  confidence,  that  '  it  is  noiv  depending,  and  that  it  nvas 
in  pendency  in  federal  of  the  trials  already  pafi.'  After  fome  fever« 
obfervations  upon  the  condud  of  the  minority,  he  juftifics  their 

opponents 
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opponents  for  throwing  out  the  motion  of  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary lall  year  *. 

To  the  above  confiderations  is  added  a  Poftfcript,  in  which 
the  author  brings  various  law  authorities  to  prove,  that  a  jury  is 
not  to  judge  of  the  law  ;  and  hefides  authorities,  he  brings  fome 
arguoients  on  account  of  juries  being  compofed  of  illiterate 
men,  unufed  to  legal  ideas.  He  then  proves  that  each  of  the 
qualities  of  falfehood,  fcandal,  or  malice,  are  not  elTential  to  form 
the  crime  of  libelling.  Upon  the  whole.  We  cannot  help  de- 
claring, that  his  Poltfcript  is  wrote  too  much  like  a  lawyer  to 
admit  of  any  critical,  or,  indeed,  liberal,  difcuffion.  If  law  is 
to  be  oppofed  to  the  fentiments  of  humanity  and  commoa 
I'enfe,  let  us  live  lawlefs,  for  out  of  confufion  order  may  arife. 
Nor  can  five  millions  of  Cokes  and  Hobarts  perfuade  us,  that  it 
h  not  material  ■■whether  a  libel  is  true  or  falfe,  that  a  libel  is  not  to  be 
j  uft if ed  though  thecontents  be  true;  nay,  that  if  true,  it  is  the  more  pro- 
'voking,  and  confequently  the  more  libellous. 


XVr.  The  Life  and  Opinions  o/Triftram  Shandy,  Genf.      Vols,  VII. 
^  VIII,      Small '6%'D.      Pr.  2s.  each.  Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

THE  Speftator  fomewhere  obferves,  that  an  author  may 
print  a  joke  but  he  cannot  print  a  face,  which  is  often 
the  beft  part  of  a  joke.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  before 
us  is  its  manner,  which  is  either  above  or  below  criticifm  ;  for 
if  it  is  level  with  it,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  an  impaffive  objefi, 
upon  which  the  artillery  of  criticifm  mufl  be  difcharged  in 
vain.  We  have  already  done  juftice  to  all  that  was  jultifiable 
in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  and  wifli  that  the  author 
(whofe  name,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  if  we  miftake  not,  is 
prefixed  to  it)  had,  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  afforded 
the  leaft  field  for  the  only  pleafing  part  of  our  tafk,  that  of  ap- 
probation. 

The  feventh  volume  contains  an  tinconnefted,  unmeaning, 
account  of  our  author's  journey  to  France. — Well,  fays  my 
uncle  Toby,   Corporal,  did  you  fee  that   fame  cock — ■ — Cock, 

cock,  faid  my  father — What  cock  ? Here  my  moiher  took 

a  large  pinch  of  fnuff — — Why,  the  invifible  cock,  faid  my  un- 
cle Toby — Did  you  pay  for  feeing  ir,  faid  my  father?  (gaping 

over  the  table) Yes,  and  pleafe  your  honour,  that  I  did— — 

and  where  was  he  ?   faid  my  mother  (taking  up  a  ftitch  in  my 

father's  ftockings) Why  in  a  box,  and  pleafe  you,  madam 

(replied  the  corporal) And  you  really  faw  him,   faid  uncle 

*  Ibid,  p.  221. 
Vol  .  XIX.  Janua'-y,  i ;  6 j ,  F  Toby 
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Toby  (taking  the  pipe  cut  of  his  mouth,  and  ftiaking  out  the 
aflies) — Lord  blefs  your  honour's  foul  (faid  the  corporal)  how 
could  I  fee  him,  did  not  I  tell  you  he  was  invifible  ? — Did  the 
man  tell  you  fo  before  you  paid   the   money,   faid  my  father, 

knitting  his  brows ! Yes,  yes,  replied  the  corporal — Then, 

Trim,  faid  my  father,  you  was  not  cheated  ;  for  if  you  paid  your 
money  for  an  invifible  thing,  how  couldft  thou  fee  it  ?     Arifto- 

tle  treats  upon  this  fubjeft  in  his  chapter  of  cocks. Here 

my  mother  took  another  large  pinch  of  fnuff. 

We  are  afraid  the  purchafers  of  thefe  two  volumes  are  pretty 
much  in  the  corporal's  fituation.  The  author  has  pretended, 
from  his  commencement  of  authorlhip,   neither  to  wit,  tafte, 

fenfe,  nor  argument, Videri  vult  et  eji.    His  purchafers  have 

bought  the  fight  of  his  invifible  cock,  without  being  cheated  5 
or  they  have  been  beforehand  told  he  is  invifible. 

To  be  ferious,  (if  it  is  opflible  to  be  fo  with  the  writer  of 
Triflram  Shandy)  we  advife  him  moft  heartily  to  confider  the 
cafe  of  uncle  Toby's  red  breeches.  They  were  worn  fo  long, 
that  they  became  thin,  threadbare,  and  rotten,  and  the  corpo- 
ral could  not  find  a  taylor  who  could  turn  them,  io  as  to  make 
a  decent  appearance  in  his  approaches  to  the  widow  Wadman. 
Indeed,  Trirtram,  your  wit  and  humour,  we  are  afraid,  will 
very  foon  be  in  the  fame  predicament  with  uncle  Toby's  red 
breeches. — So  we  remain,  with  our  love  to  widow  Wadman, 

Your  humble  fervants. 

The  Reviewers  ofBaEECHES. 
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I  7.  The  Regulations  lately  7nade  concerning  the  Colonies,  and  the  Taxes 
impofed  upon  them,  confjend.     %iJo.     Pr.  ts.     Wilkie. 

THIS  is  an  accurate  and  excellent  vindication  of  the  mini- 
ftry's  conduft  with  regard  to  our  American  fettleirients, 
and  is  calculated  to  remove  all  apprehenfions  of  their  af- 
piring  at  being  independent  upon  their  mother-country.  ^  No 
fenfible  Britifii  Am.erican,  let  his  notions  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pency  be  ever  fo  high,  can  read  this  pamphlet  without  being 
convinced  of  the  folly  and  inpradicability  of  his  countrymea 
t:ver  having  an  intereil  feparate  from  that  of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  forry  we  have  not  room  to  give  any  extrafts  from 
this  mafterly  performance,  the  perufal  of  which  mufl  give  plea- 
fure  to  every  friend  of  his  country. 

1 8.  An 
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18.  Jn  EJfay  on   the  Conft'ttitiion   c/"  England.      %vo.      Pr.    Is.dd. 
Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

Had  this  pamphlet  been  printed  in  France,  or  under  any 
defpotic  government,  the  author  would  have  been  reverenced. 
A  Frenchman  knows  no  difference  between  a  conjlitution  and 
a  gcvernment  ;  and  this  author,  in  the  whole  of  his  flimfy  per- 
formance, miftakes  the  one  for  the  other.  The  conftitution  of 
England  neither  does  nor  ever  did  depend  upon  its  govern- 
ment. The  one  is  permanent,  perpetual,  immoveable,  and 
unalterable,  even  by  afls  of  parliament,  for  it  has  triumphed 
over    many.     Government  is  fluftuating,  tranfitory,  and  fub- 

je£l  to  miilakes. — Optimus  ilk  qui  minimis  urgetur. In  fhort, 

the  whole  of  this  compofition  is  worthy  the  pen  of  one  of  thofe 
Frenchmen  who  commend  the  Englifh  conditution  becaufethey 
do  not  underftand  it,  and  merely  becaufe  they  fee  Englifhmea 
fight  better  by  fea  and  land,  and  eat  and  drink  better,  than 
their  neighbours — But  what  can  we  expefl  from  the  pencil  of 
one  who  takes  it  up  to  draw  the  Englilh  conftitution,  and  does 
not  know  how  to  delineate  a  fingle  faft  in  hiftory.  We  are 
unwilling  to  be  fevere  upon  a  writer,  whofe  profefiion  we  fup- 
pofe,  and  hope,  is  not  authorfliip  ;  but  we  niofi:  earneftly  re- 
iommend  to  this  gentleman-author  that,  next  time  he  takes  up 
the  pen,  he  will  write  with  a  little  more  precifion  upon  what,  if 
we  are  not  miftaken,  is  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country.  That 
we  may  not  appear  to  cenfure  at  random  (though  every  page  of 
the  pamphlet  is  equally  liable  to  exceptions)  this  effayift  tells 
us  plump,  that  when  Charles  the  firft  attempted  to  introduce 
epifcopacy  into  Scotland,  the  prefbyterian  was  the  national  wor- 
ship. Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  miftaken  ;  for  the  church  of  Scot- 
land at  that  time,  and  long  before,  was  epifcopal. 

19.  An  Addrefs  to  loth  Parties.      8-vo.     Pr.  6d.     Wilkie, 

The  fubjeft  of  this  addrefs  Is  an  attempt  to  perfuade  both 
parties  to  join  in  repealing  the  obfervance  of  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  day  of  Charles  I.'s  martyrdom  ;  and  among  many  other 
notable  obfervations,  the  author  isof  opinion,  that  thehigh-flying 
Tories  in  general  vote  for  the  Minority.  We  fliall  not  enter 
into  the  rationale  of  this  pamphleteer's  defign,  which  confifts 
chiefly  in  abufing  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  adoarine  that  has 
become  of  late  very  falhionable  with  men  of  the  worft:  pens 
that  ever  infulted  common-fenfe.  We  fhall  admit  Charles  the 
firft  to  have  been  guilty  or  many  unconftitutional  aSs,  and 
that  his  political  education  led  him  to  tyranny.  We  Iball  even 
a4ffiit  that  the  cutting  off  his  head  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
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difference  to  a  free  people.  We  allow  Charles  the  fecond  every 
vice  that  can  difgrace  human  nature,  and  James  the  fecond 
every  property  that  can  enter  into  the  compofition  of  folly, 
bigotry,  and  fuperftition ;  but  when  all  this  is  admitted,  thofe 
conceffions  cannot  in  the  lealt  operate  as  reafons  for  abolifliing 
the  ^cth  of  January,  fuppofing  that  the  divine  wrath  is  to  be 
appeafed  or  mitigated  by  the  humiliation  of  a  people. 

The  total  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  of  England,  the  in- 
dependency of  the  army  upon  the  parliament  ;  dragoons  and 
foldiers  giving  laws  to  thofe  patriots  who  had  nobly  withftood 
the  tyrannical  encroachments  of  the  king  ;  enthufiafts  holding 
the  fword  at  the  throat  of  Liberty,  and  anarchy  preparing  the 
path  for  defpotifm  ;  are  reafons  why  fomeday  in  the  year  ought 
to  be  fet  afide  for  deprecating  the  divine  wrath  againft  a  return 
o^fuch  national  miferies;  and  we  can  find  no  reafon  why  the  30th 
of  January,  the  day  on  which  thofe  lawlefs  ruffians  completed 
their  triumph  over  the  friends  of  liberty,  is  not  as  good  a  day  tor 
that  purpofe  as  any  in  the  calendar. 

20.  J  Later  to  the  Rigbi  Hon.  Charles  Tov/n(hcnd.     Svo.   Pr.  is. 

Nicoll. 

We  have  already  *  reviewed  this  letter,  which  is  now  reprint- 
ed for  the  fake  of  a  poflfcript,  which  proves  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addrefled,  is  by  no  means 
of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr.  Wilkes  in  his  addrefs  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  borough  of  Aylefbury,  nor  indeed  in  the  fecret  of 
the  oppofition.  Mr.  T.  had  aflerted,  that  "  the  quejlion  mcved 
and  /upper  ted  by  the  minority  in  the  Houje  of  Commons,  ivnh  regard  to 
the  nvarrants,  nvas  of  a  particular,  not  a  general,  nature,^''  and  that 
"  many  occafwns  might  demand,  and  therefore  jujiify,  the  ijfuing  ge- 
neral ivarrants.'*  Mr.  Wilkes,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  letter  we 
have  mentioned,  fays,  that  "he  refufed  to  obey  the  fecretary  of 
fiate's  warrant,  becaufe  it  was  general,  and  therefore  he  knew 
it  to  be  illegal."  Nay,  he  fays,  ''  That  we  have  heard  from  the 
bench,  that  general  warrants  are  abfolutely  illegal."  The 
above,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  the  material  part  of  this  poftfcript, 
which  is,  however,  very  artfully  and  very  fmartly  written. 

2 1 .  Remarks  on  tl>e  Budget  ;  or,  a  Candid  Examination  of  the  FaBs 
and  Arguments  offered  to  the  Public  in  that  Pamphlet,  'i'vo.  Pr. 
6d.      Wilkie. 

We  have  already  f  animadverted  upon  the  Budget,  and  we 
recommend  this  performance  as  a  very  proper  fapplement  to  our 
obfervatisns  on  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  finances. 

*  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  392.  f  Vol.xvii.p.  448. 

22.  Ths 
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22.  The    Favourite.      With  a  Dedication    to   my  Lord  V.*** .     2'vo. 

Pr.  \s.     Harrifon. 

Low,  illiberal,  hackneyed  abufe  againfl:  Lord  Bute,  who,  by 
fome  lines  quoted,  in  the  title-page,  from  Churchill,  is  pointed 
out  as  a  fit  objeft  for  the  knife  ofan  enthufiafl. 

23.  J  Letter  to  the  Public,  containing  fome  important  Hints  relating 

to  the  P.i'venue.  8-7;o.  Pr.  \s.  Bladen. 
The  piirpofeof  this  letter  is  of  fo  very  obvious  a  nature,  that 
it  has  been  always  overlooked,  or,  at  leaft,  not  fufficiently  at- 
tended to.  The  people  of  England  pay  immenfe  fums  to  the 
exchequer,  and  indeed  we  may  add,  to  all  other  public  offices, 
without  receiving  from  them  one  (hilling  of  benefit.  The  au- 
thor has  very  judicioully  fiiewn  the  original  of  thofe  impofitions, 
and  why,  in  the  prefent  extenfive  ftate  of  the  revenue,  they 
fliould  (at  leaft  in  part)  ceafe  to  exift. 

24.  The  antient  Rights    of  the   Englifli   Nation  to  the  American 

Fijhery,^c.      \to.     Pr.  t,s.      Baker. 

A  laborious  compilation  of  papers  and  documents,  to  prove 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  made  the  conceflions  which  the 
French  ob: ained  in  the  Newfounrlland  fifliery,  by  the  definitive 
treaty.  The  great  care  taken  by  the  captains  of  Britifli  fliips 
i\ationed  there,  that  the  French  fhall  keep  within  the  bounds, 
and  to  the  forms,  prefcribed  by  that  treaty,  is  the  beft  anfwer 
that  can  be  given  to  this  zealous  author. 

21^.  Qlfernjations  en  Marriages,  Paft-fms,  rvd  Burials,  as  preferred 
in  parochial  Regijhrs,  i^c.  P.y  Ralph  Bigland,  Efq.  bomerfet 
Herald.      \io.      Pr.  3^.      Dodfley. 

Though  this  pamphlet  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from 
papers  and  former  obfervations,  yet  it  deferves  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  even  of  the  legiilature. 

26.  An  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  tie  Rt.  Hon.  William,  late  Earl  of 
Bath.  4/0.  Pr.  Is.  6d.  N1C0II. 
A  melancholy  kind  of  an  indignation  runs  through  this 
poem,  which  renders  it  nor  nnpleafing,  and  feemi  to  be  the 
compofition  of  a  genius  above  the  middling.  He  is  very  fevere 
npon  the  game  art,  though  he  has  introduced  it  but  aukwardiy 
into  his  work.  His  chief  aim  appears  to  be  to  brand  lord  Bath's 
memory  for  his  defection  from  the  ojipofition  to  bir  Robert 
Walpole.  We  fhould  have  been  glad  it  he  had  told  us  what  the 
confequence  would  have  been  to  the  public,  had  not  that  defec- 
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lion  happened,  and  what  benefit  it  would  have  been  to  Great 

Britain,  if  lord  Bath  had  fulfilled  his  ridiculous,  rafli,  inhuman, 

and  Indeed  imprafticable  refolution  (if  ever  he  made  fuch)  of 

bringing  lord  Crford  to  the  block. 

27.   The  Conjlituents.  A  Poem,  By  P.  Stockdale.  i^io.  \s.  Flexney. 

This  is  the  compofition  of  a  red-hot  party-man,  during  the 
late  eleflion-politics  at  Berwick.     He  abufes  Delaval  and  lord 

B ,  praifes  Churchill,  and  goes  through  the  common  courfe 

of  felf-applaufe,  in  a  dialogue  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  hold  with 
his  friend,  who  is  a  courtier.  After  befpattering  one  nobleman 
who  brings  fwarms  of  his  countrymen  into  England,  he  tells  us, 

*  And  (horrid  but  to  think!)  what  ftill  is  worfe. 
As  of  our  crimes  he  were  God\  chofen  curfe ; 
To  him  from  hell  to  flay,  methlnks  'tis  given. 
Till  every  patriot  is  difpatch'd  to  heaven.* 

A  very  complaifant  gentleman-uflier  to  heaven,  this  fame  inha- 
bitant of  hell  !  Neither  can  we  omit  a  new  mode  of  fatire 
which  even  Churchill  himfelf,  whom  we  fuppofe  to  be  one  of 
our  author's  heaven-difpatched  patriots,  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant  of,  and  which  outfoars  even  his  moft  irregular  flights ; 
we  mean  the  author  making  this  lingerer  of  hell  God's  chofen 
curfe  of  our  crimes.  The  curfe  of  a  crime  is  above  our  compre- 
henGon  :  we  wi(h  fome  of  our  cafuiftical  readers  would  explain 
it.  This  bard,  however,  is  not  uniformly  execrable ;  for  af- 
ter the  fever  of  party  is  over,  he  drops  the  following  lines  juft 
at  its  crifis. 

'  Come,  Virtue's  fair  companion,  confcious  Thought ! 
By  the  world's  empire  not  too  dearly  bought ; 
The  pride  of  youth,  and  the  fupport  of  years. 
That  ever,  canfl:  mingle  ecftafy  with  tears  ; 
Oh  !  deign  to  take  thy  manfion  in  my  breafl, 
•    And  as  I'm  virtuous,  ever  make  me  bleft  ? 

Make  me  ftill  bold,  to  manhood  up,  from  youth. 
And  ev'ry  friend  of  liberty  and  truth. 

*  And  when  returning  feafons  bring  my  age 
(The  care  for  ever  of  the  good  and  fage) 
Bufy'd  no  more  in  the  world's  empty  ftrife. 
When  all  deferts  me,  e'en  my  very  life  ; 
Then,  confcious  1  bought,  ref-Te  me  net  thy  aicf. 
But  with  thy  gleams  refrefh  my  lonely  Ihade.' 

We  have  often,  during  the  courfe  of  otK  undertaking,  la- 
mented the  effefls  of  young  men  indulgii/g  a  poetical  tafte,  or 

at 
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at  leaft  what  they  take  to  be  fuch,  amidft  the  partiality  of 
friends,  a  confined  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  a  taftelefs  illite- 
rate neighbourhood.  They  admire  and  admire,  and  gape,  and 
wonder,  and  ftare  at  the  beauties  of  his  verfeand  the  richnefs  of 
his  genius,  till  the  poor  wretch  is  deluded  into  publication,  and 
then  hears  the  public  pronounce  him  a dunce, 

28.  The  Patriot  Mufe,  or  Poems  on  fome  of  the  principal  Event t  of 
the  late  War  ;  together  luith  a  Poem  on  the  Peace.  By  an  Ame- 
rican Gentleman.     Znio.     Pr.  is.  6d.     Bird. 

This  American  gentleman  is  a  very  public-fpirited  writer, 
and  his  mufe  hovers  over  all  our  American  tranfadions  from  the 
defeat  of  Braddock  to  the  late  general  peace,  which  gives  her 
much  difquiet.  We  are  forry  for  her,  poor  lady  !  and  hkewife 
for  the  author,  who  tells  us,  that  foon  after  the  peace  he  and 
fome  other  Enghfh  gentlemen  were  feveral  times  expelled  ihe 
French  court  at  Verfailles,  with  thefe  remarkable  words,  Otez 
•vous.  Anglais  ;  that  is.  Get  ye  gone,  Englilhmen.  But  what 
could  a  patriot  mufe  exped  at  the  court  of  Verfailles,  but  a  kick 
on  the  b .     With  regard  to  her  verfes,  we  have  feen  worfe. 

29.  Churchill  Defended,    a  Poem  :   addreffed  to  the  Minority,     ^to. 

Pr,  2s,     Flexney. 

This  writer  affefts  to  be  a  fupplemental  Churchill,  and  tells 
us  in  an  advertifement,  that  great  part  of  his  f  oem  was  com- 
pofed  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  news  of 
that  poet's  death  ;  and,  indeed,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  there 
is  fome  refemblance  in  their  manner  of  writing.  He  owns  that, 
like  Churchill,  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  that,  like  him,  he  fome- 
times  drinks  and  whores.  Before  he  knows  of  Churchill's  death, 
he  thus  addreflcs  him,  in  the  following  lines,  which  we  think  are 
not  the  bell  in  the  poem. 

«  What  champion  of  Parnaflus  will  ftep  forth 
To  blaft  the  cenfure  that  infefts  thy  worth. 
Bid  all  thy  native  luftre  fully  fliine, 
If  I  thejuft,  though  daring  taflc  decline? 
I  who  (forgive  the  pride)  prefume  I  fee 
Thy  nature  and   thy  fortune  fall  to  me. 
Oft  by  the  Thames,  with  genuine  ardour  fraught. 
Haft  thou  attended  while  thy  Dryden  taught : 
I  in  a  harfher  climate,  on  the  Tweed, 
The  wonderous  poet  oft  was  wont  to  read. 
Deep,  and  more  deep  imbibe  his  heaven-bred  flame, 
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But  both  oyr  facred  fires  have  long  been  quell'd 
Againft  our  genius  curft  reUraiiit  rebell'd ; 
Lucklefs  we  phing'd  into  a  fphere  of  life, 
With  wit  and  learning  conftantly  at  llrife  ; 
Each  rofy  dodlor  pafs'd  our  merits  by, 
But  mark'd  our  failings  with  a  cruel  eye.' 

The  reft  of  this  performance  is  of  the  chequered  fort,  fometimes 
panegyric,  f  metimes  fatire,  but  oftener  a  kind  of  an  impulfe 
that  rifes  next  to  frenzy,  always,  however,  abufing  Mr.  Church- 
ill's enemies  and  praifing  his  friends. 

30.  An  Ekgy  on  the  Deatk  of  the  late  Re-TJ.  Mr.  Charles  Churchill. 

4/0.      Fr.  is.     Field. 

This  elegy  is  not  only  penned  but  printed  in  the  true  funereal 
manner,  and  the  author's  grief,  like  ihat  of  Lear,  rifes  into 
madnefs ;  though  we  are  forry  to  pronounce  that  to  be  the 
only  circumftance  in  which  he  refembles  Shakefpear.  At  the 
death  of  Churchill, 

Britannia's  mighty  bofom  quakes. 

Her  ample  breaft  with  dire  confufion  fhakes. 
Churchill  is  fled;  her  Itedfaft  foul  recoils! 
Expos'd  SHE  lies  to  the  insulters  fpoils. 

If  our  reader  has  any  defire  of  a  farther  fpecimen  of  this  lu- 
giibrous  performance,  we  recommend  to  him  the  two  foUow- 
jno  lines;  but  let  him  beware  of  his  jaws,  if  he  offers  to  pro- 
nounce them. 

With  vigorous  mind,  filled'ft  the  meafure  well ! 
Left'dft  envious  Fate  but  little  fpoil  behind. 
Another,  and  no  more.     What,  reader,  doft  thou  think  of 
the  flow  of  the  following  hexameter  ? 

When  lowly  eminence  paffes  along. 

31.  T/je  Wig.    '  A  burlefque-fatirical  Poem.       By  the   Author   of 

More  Fun.     ^/o.     Pr,  \s.bd.      Flexney. 

This  Is  one  of  thofe  performances  which  give  us  pain  in  re- 
viewing. The  author  writes  very  prettily  ;  his  lines  have  har- 
mony, humour,  nay  fometimes  wit,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  thing. 
His  poem  is  rather  a  (Iring  of  good  lines,  than  an  aflemblage  of 
glowing  beauties.  They  are  without  that  mellownefs  which 
the  fteriing  genius  of  humour  knows  how  to  confer,  and  that 
fober  drynefs  which  difcompofes  the  features  of  every  face  but 
that  of  the  author.  Th;s  fame  Mr.  Wigwam  fets  out  poft- 
hafle  for  the  land  of  laughter;  but  his  Pegafus  fometimes  mif- 
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takes  the  road,  and  is  not  always  beholden  to  his  wings  to  pre 
vent  him  from  foundering.  Notwithftanding  the  innocence  o 
his  fubjed,  he  has  been  ingenious  enough  to  convey  into  it  a 
deal  of  ill-nature,  and  feveral  ftrokes  of  unjufl  as  well  as  ill- 
judged  fatire.  As  thofe  are  the  only  lines  that  the  nature  of 
the  poem  (which  is  of  the  mock-heroic  kind)  can  admit  of  be- 
ing detached  from  the  body  of  the  wofk,  we  Ihall  forbear  to 
quote  them. 

32.   The  Race.     Z?)- Mercurlus  Spur,  Efq.  tvith  Notes.      ^y  Fau- 
flinus  Scriblerus.     4/0.     Pr.  zs.  bd.     Flexney. 

We  wifli  Mr.  Spur  had  not  rowelled  his  Pegafus  into  lame- 
nefs  by  this  publication,  which  is  a  very  impotent  imitation  of 
Mr.  Pope's  Dunciad,  by  abufing  publifliers,  bookfellers,  au- 
thors, and  e'ven  reviewers,  we  cannot  fay  without  rhime  or  rea- 
fon  ;  for  his  rhimes  are  very  tolerable,  and  his  verHfication  more 
than  pafTable. 

3  3 .  Ode  on  her  MajeJIy's  Birth  Da)\  being  kept  en  the  Eighteenth 
a/"  January.  By  the  Re-v.  Mr.  Hudfon.  4/0.  Pr.  bd.  Da- 
vis and  Reymers. 

We  have  not  been  wanting,  on  a  former occafion  (fee  vol.  viF. 
p.  378.)  in  doing  juftice  to  Mr.  Hudfon's  merit  ;  but  imparti- 
ality obliges  us  (o  confefs,  that  in  this  ode  he  rcfembles  an  un- 
fkilful  finger  who  begins  in  fo  high  a  note,  that  he  cannot  finifli 
his  fong  without  fquailing.  He  is  a  perpetual  epithetizer,  con- 
feqiiently  a  mere  poet ;  nor  is  there  a  fentiment  in  this  Icarian. 
performance  that  has  not  betn  Jing  fonged  to  tatters. 

34.  The  Converjion  of  St.  Paul  :  4  Poetical  EJay.  By  John  Lef- 
tice,  M.  J.  Fel'oiv  o/"Sidney-Sufi"ex  College,  Cambridge.  4/0. 
Pr.  is.     Whifton  and  White. 

A  poet  fliould  always  accommodate  his  diQion  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed  on  which  he  writes,  rhe  incident  he  relates,  and 
the  character  he  introduces.  If  he  negied^s  this  rule,  he  be- 
trays a  want  of  judgment,  for  which  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
bers can  never  atone.  Where  eafe  and  fimpHcity  is  required, 
pompous  imagery  and  magnificent  exprelhons  are  unnatural  and 
abfurd.      When  our  author  endeavours  to   give  a  poetical  tura 

to  the  following  expoftulation "Saul,  Saul,  why  perfeciiteft 

thou  me  ?  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  againft  the  pricks" does 

he  not  violale  the  foher  and  difpafTtonare  cliaradier  of  the  fpeaker 
by  this  oftentatious  language  and  infuliing  refiedion  ? 

'  Rafh  mortal  !   check  thine  unavailing  rage. 

Nor  longer  with  eternal  adamant 

Wage 
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Wage  fruitlefs  war.     What  ?  can  an  inCect's  fting 

Rift  the  firm  oak  ?  or  fhall  the  lion  fail 

A  recreant  vidtim  to  the  timid  lamb  ? 

With  reverence  wait  the  high  beheiis  of  heav'n  ; 

And  know,  proud  reptile  !    iis  aiat  fov'reign  pow'r, 

Th'  immortal  God  thy  fury  braves,  whofe  voice 

Arrefts  thine  ear.' 

Some  of  the  principal  circumftsnces  of  this  occurrence  are  here 
defcribed  with  the  fame  afFeded  fublimity.  The  voice  is  *  tre- 
mendous, and  pervades  the  air,  like  the  frightful  roar  of  rufh- 

ing  catarafts  j' -the  '  proflrate  feer  is  lofl  in  the  wild  tran- 

fports  of  th'impalTion'd  foul  ;' his   fenfes  are  •  lock'd  in 

dumb  aftoniihment  ;' his  eyes  are  plunged  in  the  torrent  of 

th'  empyreal  blaze ; when  his  fight  is  reftored,  he  welcomes 

*  the  genial  luxury  of  light;* '  The  deep  decrees  of  heav'n 

unclouded  (hine;' and  when  he  preaches  the  Gofpel,  the 

*  gazing  fynagogue  devour  his  pregnant  fpeech.' 

It  would,  however,  be  injuftice  to  infinuate  that  our  author 
has  no  pretenfion';  to  the  honour  he  has  received  *.  Many  paf- 
fages  in  this  performance  deferve  applaufe  ;  and  though  fome 
of  his  exprelTions  are  turgid  and  unnatural,  yet,  in  general, 
they  are  jiift  and  fignificant.  When  St.  Paul  difcourfes  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  the  effedl  of  his  irrefiftible  perfuafion  is  emphatically 
defcribed  : 

-AfFrighted  confcicnce  'wakes ; 


The  murd'rer  flarts  aghaft  !  th'  oppreflbr  groans  ; 
Th'  aiult'rer  trembles,  and  the  harlot  weeps.' 

35.  The  Life  and  Adventures  o/'Benjamin  Brafs,  an  Irifh  Fortune- 
Hunter.     2  Foh.      l  zmo.     Pr.  5/.      Nicoll, 

li  has  been  obfervd,  that  Mr.  Fielding  committed  a  kind  of  a 
mifnomer  when  he  publifhed  the  work  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  The  Hidory  of  Jofeph  Andrews  ;  for  its  principal  en- 
tertainment confifts  in  the  hiftory  and  charader  of  his  friend 
parfon  Abraham  Adams.  In  like  manner  the  merit  of  ihefe  two 
volumes  arifes  from  Mr.  Brafs's  friend  Fitzpatrick,  without  whora 
the  whole  wouldbe  a  more  infipid  and  unentertaining  medley 
than  it  is.  The  adventures  of  this  pair  of  friends  are  too  low  and 
too  hackneyed  for  being  either  quoted  or  criticifed  ;  but  Fitz- 
patrick's  charafter,  as  coming  rough  and  pure  from  the  mint 
of  credulity,  ignorance,  and  fuperftition,  added  to  his  large  po- 
tations of  Giffard^s  bejl,  is  drawn  with  no  unfkiliul  band,  and  is 

*  Mr.  Seaton's  premium. 

very 
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very  laughable.  The  hero,  Mr.  Brafs,  is  a  compofitionof  flu- 
pidity  and  villainy  ;  and  the  author,  contrary  to  the  cataflrophes 
common  to  fuch  publicarions,  leaves  hiw  ro  rot  in  a  priibn. 

36.  Newj  Amufement$  of  the  German  Spa.  f^ni fen  in  F tench,  in 
the  Year  1763,  by  J.  P.  de  Limbourg,  M.  D.  ^c.  2  Foh. 
\zmo.     Pr.  6s.     Owen. 

It  was  neceffary  for  the  editors  of  this  work  to  infert  in  the 
title  the  epithet  new,  to  give  it  a  currency  with  the  pnhlic. 
The  OU  Amufements  are  well  known.  The  author,  iii  his 
preface,  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  a  phyfician,  and  conitqiiently 
infers  that  he  has  frequent  admittance  to  all  ranks  of  people, 
their  parties  of  pleafure,  and  their  converfaticns  ;  ergo,  he  is 
well-qualified  for  the  fubjeft  he  undertakes.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  look  upon  this  work  to  be  a  kind  of  an  almanack, 
and  confequently  we  may  expeft  next  year,  on  finding  out  a 
new  fpring,  on  the  improvement  of  an  old  walk,  or  the  inven- 
tion of  new  whims,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ne-zu  di- 
verfions,  to  fee  newer.  Amufemtnts  of  the  Spa  pub'.idied. 

Works  of  this  kind  have  multifarious  tendencies.  In  the  firft 
place,  they  are  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  gentlemen-importers  of 
the  Spa  water  into  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  feme  intimations  in 
the  firft  volume  of  thefe  Amufements,  we  find  the  preference 
given  to  the  importers  of  the  Pouhon  Spa  (for  whom  look  into 
our  daily  pa.per3  faj^mj  ;  the  virtues  of  which  are  here  fuper- 
latively  recommended.  In  the  fecond  place,  the  two  volumes 
before  us  ferve  as  pretty  Ftii/e  Mecums  of  information  to  the 
fauntering  patients  who  refort  to  thofe  celebrated  fprings  :  they 
may  be  taken  along  with  the  falts,  ar.d  are  fo  eafy  of  digeftion, 
that  they  pafs  as  quickly  through  the  mind  as  the  others  do 
through  the  body.  LaRly,  the  fale  of  them  in  the  Frenoli, 
German,  and  Englifh  languages  have  afforded  very  pretty  pick- 
ings to  thofe  concerned  in  their  publication.  As  to  the  work 
itfelf,  it  is  executed  with  as  much  judgment  and  accuracy  as  the 
fubjeft  will  permit;  but  annexed  to  it  are  fome  of  the  vilefi-, 
dulleft  novels  we  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  perufe.  But  pray, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  above  all  things  (that  we  may  repeat  the 
words  of  one  of  the  editors),  "  To  prevent  impofition,  be  care- 
ful toafkfor  Owen's  water-warehoufe;  and  always  have  a  bill 
and  receipt  figned  by  W.  Owen.  This  caution  is  become  very 
neceffary,  as  large  quantities  of  Bru  water  are  fold  at  a  low 
price  for  the  true  Pouhon  Spa  water,  to  the  frequent  difap- 
pointment  of  the  phyficians  and  their  patients." 

^^■  Th 
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37.   T^e  Toung  Lady's  Geography  ;    containing  a  Dcfcription  of  the  fe- 
fveral  Parts  of  the  kno^vn  World,  l^c.  if^c.      izmo.    ^s.  Baldwin. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  ftudy  fo  generally  ufeful  as  that  of  geo- 
graphy, A  gentleman  or  a  lady  nnay  be  del^itute  of  all  know- 
ledge of  languages,  hiftory,  poetry,  mathematics,  or  the 
like  ;  but  neither  fex  can  difpenfe  with  fome  knowledge  of 
geography.  Every  friend  or  acquaintance  they  have  abroad, 
every  vviHi  they  form  of  becoming  richer  or  more  accomplilhed 
by  travel ;  nay,  every  news-paper  they  read  calls  for  fome 
knowledge  in  this  fcience ;  not  to  mention  the  prodigious  range 
it  opens  to  ideas  and  improvements  of  every  kind.  The  work 
before  us  is  fufficiently  adapted  to  give  not  only  young  ladies, 
but  young  gentlemen,  a  competent  idea  of  this  veryamufing  as 
■well  as  profitable  ftudy  ;  and  confidering  the  various  purpofes  it 
is  intended  to  ferve,  we  may  venture  toaflert,  that  if  is  the  moft 
eafily  attained  of  any  part  of  education.  The  author  introduces 
it  by  a  dilVertation  explaining  thofe  fcientifical  parts  oflhe  ftudy 
which  render  the  praflical  ones  eafily  comprehended,  fo  as  to 
be  applied  with  propriety  in  converfation  and  reading. 

38.  y^  Letter  to  the  Felloes  o/"Sion-College,  l^c.  By  Ferdinando 
Warner,  L.  L.  D.  ReBor  (?/"Queenhithe,  and  Pnjident  f/"Sion- 
College.     ^1)0.     Pr.  6d,      Davis  <7K^Reymers, 

In  this  letter  Dr.  Warner  very  charitably  and  pathetically  re- 
prefents  the  infufficiency  of  all  the  expedients  which  have  been 
hitherto  contrived  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  clergymen  who  die  and  leave  their  familic;  in  diftrefs  ; 
recommends  the  tftablifiiment  of  a  focicty,  confifting  of  all 
luch  perfons,  laity  or  clergy,  as  fliall  annually  fubfcribe  one 
guinea,  or  more,  or  make  a  donation  of  twenty  guineas  ;  and 
propofes  a  dividend  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  thofe  clergymen  who  were  fubfcribers  withiu 
twelve  months  after  the  eftablifhment  of  this  fociety;  or  twelve 
months  after  their  admittance  into  priefts  orders  :  or,  if  they 
did  not  commence  fubfcribers  within  the  time  aforefaid,  have 
paid  the  arrears,  with  a  fine  of  two  guineas  more,  towards  a 
capital  ftock  for  a  policy. 

This  fchcme  contains  forty-one  articles,  exhibiting  a  fketch 
of  fuch  rules  and  orders  as  the  dodlor  thinks  proper  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  or,  at  leaft,  confidered,  by  the  clergy  to  whom  this 
ieUer  is  addreflcd. 
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For  the  Month  of  February,    ^1.^5- 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I. 

The  Hijlory  of  England,  from  the  Jccefflon  of  James  I.  to  that 
of  the  Brunfvvick.  Line.  By  Catharine  Macaulay.  Vol.  IL 
\to.     Pr.    i^i.  in  boards.      Nourfe.      [Concluded.] 

WE  have  hitherto  had  the  fatisfaiflion  to  perceive  thaf, 
high  as  party  is  reprefented  ro  be  at  prefr'nt  in  this 
kingdom,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  the  charaiSter 
we  have  given  of  this  author's  veracity.  The  longer  we  examine 
the  evidence'?  (lie  quotes  to  fupport  her  fads,  the  more  we  nre 
convinced  that  the  only  anfwer  the  partizans  of  tlie  houfe  of 
StU3rt,  if  any  fuch  exift,  can  make  to  this  hiilory,  is  to  write 
another,  in  which  the  ft-rvices  done  by  that  family  to  the  nation 
balance  the  flagitious  attempts  they  made  u[)on  its  liberties; 
To  fuch  a  hiftory,  were  it  as  well  authenticated  as  tliat  before 
us,  we  (hould  be  equally  ready  to  give  tefiimony  i!i  its  favour. 
Both  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors  wc-re  undoubreyiy  guilty 
of  many  execrable  ads  of  tyranny  ;  but  they  raifed  the  powt-r 
of  the  commons  ;  they  checked  that  of  the  church  ;  they  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  their  crown  ;  and  they  often  held  out  the 
fceptre  of  gold,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  wielded  the  rod  of 
iron.  .In  fhort,  were  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  herfelfj 
which  perhaps  was  as  unfavourable  to  national  liberty  as  that 
of  lier  tyrannical  father,  to  be  diawn  out  by  way  of  debtor  and 
fcreditor  to  her  people,  the  balance  would,  probably,  be  in  her 
favour. 

We  (hould  (werepeat  it)  be  glad  to  fee  any  l  contra  part  of  Mrs, 
Macaulay's  hidory,  with  the-articles  fairly  ftated  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  indebted  to  the  two  firrt  prifices  of  the  houfe 
of  Stuart;  and,  fliould  fuch  an  atlempt  appear,  we  would  ex- 
ert our  utmoft  to  procure  it  a  candid  reception  from  the 
public. 

Vol.  XIX,   February^  ly^S*  G  in 
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In  the  profeculion  of  her  hiftory,  Mrs.  Macaulay  prefents  ui 
with  the  following  charader  ofWentworth  and  his  proceedings;,' 
•  The  moft  aftive  fecond  of  Laud  in  all  his  arbitrary  prac- 
tices was  the  lord  vifcount  Wentwcrih.  This  man,  fince  he 
commenced  courtier,  had  become  fo  great  a  tool  of  monarchy,' 
and  given  fuch  way  to  his  vanity,  and  other  contemptible  paf- 
fjons,  that  he  feems  to  have  facrificed  with  his  virtue  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  common  fenfe.  During  his  prefidentfhip  of  the 
council  of  York,  he  exercifed  his  power  not  only  unjuftly,  but 
with  a  childilh  infokncc.  Sir  David  Fowlis,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  York,  a  deputy-lieutenant,  and  juflice  of  the  peace  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Layton,  rtieriff  of  the  county  ;  and  Henry  Fowlis,  Efqj 
latere  by  him  brought  into  the  Star-chamber  for  difcouraging 
people  from  paying  their  compofuion- money  in  the  matter  of 
knighthood.  Though  the  charge  was  frivolous,  arid  amounted 
to  nothing  but  fou'ic  trifling  cenfures  of  the  prefiderit,  and  juft 
reflexions  on  the  authority  of  the  council  of  York  ;  after  af- 
ferting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  the  bufinefs  of  knight- 
ing, the  court  fined  Sir  David  FowHs,  as  the  principal  offen- 
der, five  thoufand  pounds  to  the  king,^  and  to  acknowledcre  his 
great  and  feveral  offences  to  his  majefly  and  the  lord  vif- 
count Wentworth,  not  only  in  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  but 
in  the  court  of  York,  and  likewifc  at  the  open  aflizes  in  the 
feme  county,  where  the  decree  was  to  be  publickly  read  i 
moreover,  to  pay  three  thoufand  pounds  to  the  lord  VVentworth. 
As  the  council  urged  no  proof  againrt  Sir  Thomas  Layton,  be 
was  difmiffed  without  cenfure.  Henry  Fowlis  was  committed 
to  the  Fleet,  and  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  king's  ufe.' 

Our  author  has  ftrengthened  her  narrative  of  thofe  execrable 
proceedings  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  of  all  evidences,  VVent- 
worih's  own  words,  which  are  quoted  in  the  notes  with  ih? 
following  additional  circumftance  ;  Thai  Mr.  Bellafis,  fon  to  the 
lord  Fauconberg,  was  examined  before  the  council,  afid  com- 
mitted prifoper  fo  the  Gatehoufe  for  not  pulling  off  his  hat  to 
the  lord-prefident  (Wentworth),  till  he  had  on  his  knees  made 
an  acknowledgment  to  the  ofFended  prefident,  though  he  pleaded 
that  he  was  at  the  time  talking  to  lord  Fairfax,  and  that  his 
face  was  turned  another  way. 

VVe  are  next  entertained  vvilh  an  account  of  the  council  of 
York  ;  which  mud:  appear  fliocking,  and  would  be  incredible  tt) 
an  Engliiliman,  did  notour  author,  amongit  other  evidences,  quot« 
i^pon  the  margin  Rymer's  Fcedera.  She  then  proceeds  to  give  ua 
a  faithful  but  melancholy  detail  of  the  affaiis  of  Ireland,  for 
the  defpctic  government  of  which  Wentworth  had  fhewn  him- 
felf  unexceprionably  well  qualified  by  the  tyranny  he  had  ex. 
ssjifid  ia  the  north  ot  iin2''-'id'     ^^  "^"^  ^'i-«  Macaulay's  duty 
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8s  an  hillorian,  to  expofe  all  bis  flagitious  proceedings  there  ; 
but  we  are  glad,  as  Reviewers,  we  are  not  obliged  to  retail  fads 
that  refled  difgrace  even  on  human  nature-  Notwithftarding 
xhU,  how  many  writers,  even  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent 
family  to  this  throne,  have  recommended  Wentworth  as  the 
archetype  of  minifteridl  merit,  for  increafing  the  king's  revenue 
and  the  Handing  army  of  Ireland.  It  is  only  doing  Mrs.  Mac- 
aulay  juftice  to  fay,  that  Ihe  has  confidered  thefe  matters  in  a 
light  they  feem  not  to  have  been  viewed  in  by  former  hiltorians, 
even  the  moft  favourable  to  public  liberty,  and  who  have  beea 
loo  much  prepoffefled  with  an  opinion  of  Strafford's  abilities. 
•  He  was,  fays  (he,  Itrong'y  abetted  by  the  king,  whofe  whole 
conduft  in  regard  to  Ireland  was  direded  by  wires  managed  by 
the  deputy,  and  drawn  through  the  channel  of  Laud.' 

From  Ireland  our  author  makes  a  tranfition  to  Holland, 
and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Charles  and 
the  Dutch,  which  (he  fays,  '  he  intended  fhould  give  the 
finilhing  ftroke  to  that  new  modtl  of  government,  which  he, 
with  his  minifiers  Wentworth  and  Laud,  had  in  a  manner 
eliablifhed  in  Great  Britain.'  Then  follows  the  projeft  for  fhip- 
money,  during  the  courfe  of  v/hich  happened  the  death  of 
Noy  the  attorney  general,  whofe  charadier  is  drawn  by  our  au- 
thor with  uncommon  precifion  and  fpirit. 

*  Noy  the  attorney-general,  who  countenanced  this  meafure, 
died  before  any  progrefs  was  made  in  it.  He  had  received  no 
other  favour  from  the  crown  but  the  laborious  office  of  attorney- 
general a  narrow    recompence  for   the   facrince  of  virtue, 

honour,  and  a  good  name.  From  being  a  great  patriot,  and 
an  oracle  for  precedents  favourable  to  the  powers  of  parliarnent, 
he  became  fo  fafcinatrd  to  the  defigns  of  the  monarch,  thro' 
the  fedudion  of  court-foliciration,  that  he  was  tiie  mofi  keen  of 
all  the  minifterial  gang  in  every  illegal  meafure  that  the  times 
produced,  in  all  oppreffive  profecutions,  the  peculiar  bufinefs 
of  his  office  :  equal  to  a  place  of  this  fort,  he  filled  it  with  the 
higheft  degree  of  infamy.  As  his  demerits  were  great,  (o  was 
he  completely  hated  by  the  public :  after  languiihing  out  a 
Jong  iUnefs,  he  died  wiihont  being  regretted  by  his  own  party, 
on  account  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  which  prevented  his  be- 
ing fo  aflive  an  agent  as  the  bufinefs  in  hand  required  ;  whilll 
at  the  fame  tjme  he  lay  under  the  infernal  odium  of  being  the 
propounder  of  Ihip- money.' 

Whatever  ideas  either  a  courtier  or  a  cockney  may  entertain 
of  the  magnificent  entertainment  given  to  George  III,  his  queen 
and  royal  family  at  Guildhall,  it  mult  hide  its  diminidied  head 
wheo  compared  to  the  fealts  and  cntertainmtnts  given  to 
Charles  and  his  rpteen  in  a   progrefs  they   made  beyond   the 

G  2  '    Trent. 
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Trenf.  The  fum  expended  in  one  entertainment  given  by  thl 
marquis  of  Newcaftle,  making  an  allowance  for  the  different 
value  of  money,  was  near  triple  to  that  expended  by  the  city 

of  London  on  that  memorable  occaiion. As  a  contraft  to  the 

charai51er  of  one  lawyer,  we  fhall  here  exhibit  that  of  another 
drawn  by  our  author  wiih  equal  truth  and  skill,  and  with  an 
impartiality  that  muft  do  her  credit  with  all  candid  readers. 

'  It  was  in  this  year  (1634)  that  the  nation  fuftained  the 
lofs  of  that  diflingujihed  patriot  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  died  iri 
the  eighty-fixth  year  ot  his  age,  at  his  manfion-feat  in  Bucking- 
hamftire,  where  he  had  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  from 
the  year  1628  9,  in  a  quiet  retirement,  univerfally  beloved 
and  refpeiiled.  From  a  jiift  regard  to  the  fervices  this  great 
man  rendered  his  country  in  the  latter  and  more  experienced 
period  of  his  life,  it  were  to  be  wiOied  that  all  his  failings  had 
been  buried  i;i  a  total  oblivion  ;  but  a  ftridl  regard  to  truth, 
that  catholic  virtue  in  an  hiftorian,  renders  it  neceffary  to  en- 
ter  into  fome  parts  of  his  condu6l,  the  defeft  of  which  is  io 
glaring,  that  nothing  but  a  loiig  fucceflion  of  patriotic  exer- 
tions could  have  refcued  his  memory  from  that  pit  of  infamy  to 
which  the  bafe  tirne-fervers  of  thofe  ages  have  fo  defervediy 
been  condemned.  Very  early  in  life  he  was  efpecially  noticed 
by  liuileigh  for  the  admirable  talents  he  difplayed  at  the  bar, 
and  wiis  frequently  confulted  in  the  queen's  affairs.  Burleigh 
found  fo  much  foiid  judgment  in  him,  that  he  promoted  him 
before  his  ownkinfman  Bacon,  whofe  law  learning  he  accounted 
fomewhat  fuperficial  :*  Coke  was  made  queen's  folicitor,  and 
then  her  attorney.  In  the/'e  capacities  he  was  confulted  by  the 
minillers  in  all  points  of  difficulty;  and  he  too  often  gave  a 
legal  colouring  to  the  mort  tyrannical  of  their  practices.  But 
the  very  exceptionable  parts  of  his  condudl  were  the  profecu- 
tions  of  Ellex  and  Raleigh,  who  were  to  be  wrangled  out  of 
their  lives  to  farisfy  the  infamous  ends  and  caprices  of  a  court. 
In  thcfe  biifinefl'es  he  ituck  not  to  take  the  molt  unjuft  and  il- 
legal methods  to  compafs  tbe  condemnation  of  the  two  fuflerers. 
But  froii)  the  time  that  he  attained  a  more  exalted  ftation  in  the 
law,  after  he  was  made  chiefjullice  of  the  Common-pleas,  in 
the  year  1606,  he  began  to  ibewhimfelf  no  friend  to  a  bound- 
lefs  prerogative,  objedting  in  the  points  of  proclamations,  pro- 
hibitions, and  other  fuch  matters.  His  noble  and  dignified  be- 
haviour on  king  James's  calling  hiin  to  account  for  his  affert- 
ing  the  lights  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  arguing  the 
point  of  commendams,  have  been  already  mentioned.  When 
he  began  to  find,  in  the  experience  of  the  iinjuff  ufage  he  had 
received,  t!ie  venom  that  lay  in  prerogative  ;■  when  he  begaa 
xo  coulidcr  the  pretenfions  of  the  Sfewart  family;  that  the  con* 
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fequence  of  fuch  claims,- if  aHo-ved  and  elhblifhed  in  the  con- 
ilttution,  would  render  tlie  line  of  law  of  no  effeiEl  ;  that  the 
very  forms  of  it  would  be  fubverted  to  the  ends  and  pur- 
pofes  of  regal  tyranny;  he  from  this  time  exerted  in  the  Com- 
mons houfe  an  unconquerable  zeal  for  correcting  abufes,  for 
eftablifhing  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  confining  the  preroga- 
tive to  its  proper  bounds.  From  thefe  moft  laudable  attempts 
he  was  nor  to  be  diver.ted,  either  by  the  threats  or  cajolements 
of  a  court  :  for  at  the  period  that  he  was  much  trufted  apd 
employed,  after  being  re-taken  into  favour,  he  was  fo  far  from 
adling  the  part  that  on  thefe  confiderations  wascxpe<Sed  of  hira, 
that  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  year  162J,  he  towered 
beyond  all  preceding  patriots  in  the  abilities  he  Ihewed  in  gui- 
ding the  councils  of  that  affembly,  in  the  (Irength  and  propri- 
ety of  the  arguments  he  urged  for  the  authority  and  privileges 
of  parliament,  turning  by  this  condud  the  fmiles  of  the  court 
into  a  commitment  to  the  Tower,  and  a  rifling  his  papers. 
He,  to  his  everlafting  honour,  was,  in  the  fucceeding  reign, 
the  man  that  propofed  and  formed  the  Petition  of  Right.  The 
xrares  of  the  greatefl  part  of  his  life  were  not  only  for  the  age 
he  lived  in,  but  that  pofterity  might  feel  the  advantages  of  bis 
almoft  unequalled  labours.  He  was  the  firft:  that  reduced  the 
Tcnowledge  of  the  Englifli  Ia«/s  into  a  fyftem.  His  volumi- 
nous writings  on  this  fubjed  have  given  light  to  all  fucceeding 
lawyers;  and  the  improvements  that  h^ve  been  made  in  this 
fcience  owe  their  fource  to  this  great  original  :  the  fcrvices  he 
rendered  to  his  country  in  this  refpedc  are  invaluable.  But 
whillt  he  laboured  to  his  very  laft  moments  to  render  the  law 
iiitelligible,  and  confequentiy  f(;rviceable  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  continued  to  be  opprefTed  in  the  molt  illegal  manner  by  the 
government.  Secretary  Windebank,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of 
the  council  for  feizing  feditious  [)apers,  entered  his  houfe  at  the 
time  he  was  dying,  took  away  his  commentary  upon  Littleton, 
his  Hiltory  of  that  Judge's  Life,  his  Commentary  upon  Magna 
Charta,  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  jurifdiiStion  of  Courts, 
with  fifty-one  other  manufcripts,  together  with  his  will  and  tef- 
tament.  This  laft.  was  ne.ver  returned,  to  the  great  diflradtiou 
of  his  family -affairs,  and  lofs  to  his  numerous  pofterity,' 

The  fhort  triumph  which  the  lung  obtained  in  the  cafe  of 
fliip-money,  is  ne)£t  recounted,  with  all  its  concor.iitant  hor- 
rors to  liberty  ;  then  v.'e  have  t!;e  fcheijie  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  church  of  Rome  (including  a  projeft  for  fup- 
preliing  the  liberty  of  the  prefb)i  and  t-he  fanatical  fuperftitions 
of  Laud.  To  thefe  fucceed  the  famous  trial  concerning  fhip- 
money,  with  the  earl  of  Arundel's  fruitlefs  negotiations  in  Ger- 
«iaay  rslaring  to  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate,  which  ended 
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in  a  pacific  acquiefcence  of  the  miniilry  with  the  Spanilh  and 
German  branches  of  the  houfeof  Auftria.  Then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  two  profc-cutions  of  very  different  completions,  car- 
ried on  by  Laud  and  the  miniftry ;  one  was  againft  Williams, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  other  againfi  Prynne  (forafeccnd  time), 
Burton,  and  Baft  wick.  In  thefirft,  Laud's  malice  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  zeal  even  for  the  dignity  of  bilhops ;  for  he  wanted 
to  have  a  corporal  punifiiment  inflifled  on  Williams.  The  pub- 
lic is  well  acquainted  with  the  barbarous  event  of  the  other 
profecution.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  fome  frelli  proofs 
in  this  volume  of  Laud's  infernal  fpirit  of  perfecution.  The 
hiftory  oftheftate  of  religion  in  Scotland,  and  the  commotions 
in  that  kingdom,  are  placed  in  a  new  and  clear  light,  as  is  the 
condud  of  Strafford,  who  Itill  continued  deputy  of  Ireland. 

Our  author  gives  a  turn  very  different  from  that  of  other  hif- 
torians,  to  the  fpirit  which  Charles  exerted  at  this  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  French  court;  for  fhe  thinks  it  was  owing  to  his 
being  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  her  mother 
Mary  of  Medicis,  who  mortally  hated  Richelieu,  and  had  linked 
themfclves  with  the  Spanifh  faflion  in  France.  We  next 
find  an  account  of  the  unhappy  meeting  and  difTolution 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  with  a  very  clear  and  fuc-r 
cinft  narrative  of  the  debates.  We  have  alfo  a  detail  of 
the  afts  of  power  that  followed  the  difTolution,  and  the 
noble  ftands  that  were  fometimes  made  againft  fhip money  ; 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh  forces  from  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  which  our  author  feems  to  confider  in  a  diOionour- 
able  light.  She  m.akes  no  fcruple  of  calling  Montrofc's  cor- 
rtfpondence  with  Chnrles  while  he  was  in  the  Scots  army,  ^ 
piece  of  treachery.  The  tranfaftions  of  the  parliament  which 
met  in  1640,  when  the  ride  of  national  fpirit  was  turned  againfl 
its  oppreflbrs,  and  at  laft  overbore  them,  then  focceed,  and  are 
delineated  by  our  author  with  great  jullice,  and  in  the  language 
of  triumph,  which  is  heightened  by  t'.e  flight  of  Windebank, 
the  accufation  of  Laud,  and  the  ptofecutions  of  the  inferior 
vermin  both  in  cliurch  and  ftate,  Wren,  Pierce,  Finch,  judge 
Berkley,  and  othefi.  The  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  fol- 
lows this  narrative,  and  then  comes  on  the  trial  of  Strafford, 
which  our  author  difculfes  very  minutely.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive, from  the  following  quotation,  that  file  has  dared  to  be 
fingular  in  her  opinion  of  the  famous  fpcech  made  by  Strafford 
pn  this  occafion. 

'  Strafford's  fituation  is  very  pathetically  exprefied  in  this 
conclufion  of  his  fpeech  ;  but  iure  it  is  very  deficient  in  argu- 
ment ;  fmce  it  is  apparent  that  a  precedent  of  (o  great  a  cri- 
gnlnal  being  condemned  by  the  whole  power  of  the  legifiature, 
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could  not,  in  its  conTequences,  be  fo  dangerous  to  the  publir^ 
or  the  liberty  of  individuals,  as  the  example  of  crimes  of  fo 
black  a  nature,  and  fo  deftruftive  to  the  commonwealth,  be- 
ing committed  with  impunity.  An  honeft  and  a  wife  man  would 
never  fear  the  fevereft  fcrutiny  ;  and  the  weak  and  the  wicked 
being  deterred  from  accepting  public  offices,  or,  if  they  did 
accept  them,  being  kept  within  juft  bounds  by  the  terrors  of 
an  after  enquiry  and  puniOiment,  mutt  be  of  infinite  fervice  to 
the  well-governing  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.' 

We  would  willingly  infert  the  charaft  .t  Mrs.  Macaulay  draws 
of  the  unfortunate  Strafford,  which  we  think  jthe  moft  maf- 
terly  part  of  her  work,  if  our  limits  would  permit  us,  or  were 
we  not  afraid  that  we  have  already  made  fufficiently  free  in  cur 
quotations.  As  this  performance  is  at  prefent  only  in  the  courfe 
of  publication,  we  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  upon  the  whole. 
AiVith  regard  to  the  two  volumes  we  have  already  reviewed,  we 
are  under  no  difficulty  of  declaring  our  opinion,  that  the  faOs 
are  well  fupported ;  that  the  ftile  is  correft,  nervous,  and  ani- 
mated to  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  however  bold  our  author 
may  appear  in  her  reflexions,  yet  they  always  arife  naturally 
from  her  premifes  ;  ^o  that  if  ihe  has  committed  any  miftakes, 
they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  her,  but  to  thofe  who  have 
wickedly  forged  the  authorities  on  which  fhe  depends.  To  con- 
clude :  If  any  fober  writer  or  critic  fliall  ftep  forth,  and  fliew 
caufe  why  an  information  ftiould  iffiie  againft  this  hiflorian  at  the 
bar  either  of  truth,  common  fenfe,  or  the  Briiifli  conftitution, 
our  court  of  criticifm  (hall  be  equally  open  to  the  profecutor 
as  to  the  defendant. 


^r.   The  Laureat.   A  Poem,  Jnfcrihedto  ihe  Memory  of  C.  Churchill. 
4/0.     Pr.  \s.  6d.      Ridley. 

T  is  with  no  fmall  pleafure  we  obferve  that  this  author, 
to  whofe  name  as  well  as  perfon  we  are  entire  Grangers, 
has  fulfilled  the  early  prognoflics  we  formed  of  his  poetic '.I 
merits*;  while  at  (he  fame  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
execution  of  the  prefent  performance,  he  has  profited  by 
the  animadverfions  wc  mai!e  upon  liis  former  compofitions. 
The  fubjed  of  the  poem  now  before  ns  has  been  often  handled 
by  different  bards,  being  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  verfes 
fo  well  known  under  the  title  of  The  Seffioris  of  the  Poets,  &c. 
we  mean   the  difpofal   of  the   Englifli  laiirel.     Apollo  himfelf 

*  See  vol.  XV.  p.  310.    vol.  xvi.  p.  386.    vol.  xvii.  p.  238, 
and  p.  292,  &c. 
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ftjrrounded  by  the  Mufes,  fits  to  beftow  the  prize;  and  it  is 
no  fmall  proof  of  our  author's  abilities  as  a  Ltirifi^,  that  he  pays 
a  compliment  to  lord-chief-juftice  Pratt  in  the  perfon  of  Apollo. 
The  following  lines  are  beuuiful  and  poetical. 

'  Fad   bv  his  fide,   the  heav'nly  nine  refort. 
The  attendant  council  of  the  poet's  court  ; 
Friends  of  the  Gop,   and  partners  of  his  toil, 
Uiiflsill'd  tdir  merit  of  her  rights  to  fpuil ; 
Their  fupple  tongues  to  blacked  themes  to  fuit, 
Ax\6  j'hame  the  witnefs  they  csn  ne'er  confute  : 
Deal  flatiders,  while  thpy  plead,  and  dare  difplay 
The  ranktft  libels  to  the  face  of  day  ; 
Bully  with  front  of  brafs,   and  nod  the  head. 
With  fiirug?,  end  v.inks  mifieading,  and  miflead.' 

Dr.  B r»   is  the  firft  candidate  for  the  laurel,  whom  our 

author  has  treated  with  great  feverity.  We  have  already  de- 
claied  our  opinion  of  the  dodlor's  poetical  talents,  and  we  fee 
no  reafon  to  alter  it.     Apollo's  reply  to  him  is  fomewhat  nior^ 

fevere. 

'  Furious  he  ended,  and  the  laurel  ey'd ; 
Calm  and  fedate  Apolh)  thus  leply'd  ; 
«'   S<ill  ihali  unrnarily  Pride  thy  paflions  raife  ! 
Still  (hall  thyfelf  be  doom'd  thyfelf  to  praife  ! 
Well  have  I  found,  among  the  fons  of  earth. 
Meek  gentle  modcfly  the  teft  of  worth  ; 
With  fcorn  I  view  the  coxcomb's  giddy  zeal, 
And  loath  the  bard,   whofe  ff rains  I  cannot  feel; 

The  wreath  another  mud  adorn." he  faid. 

And  plung'd  the  boalter  to  oblivion's  (hade.* 

We  have  likewifp  f  condemned  this  author's  unjuft  abufe  of 

lord  L -,   who  is  the  fecond  candidate,  and  whofe  lines  our 

poet  cenlures  as  being  deficient  both  in  ftrength  and  nature  ; 
a  chara£\er  to  which  we  can  by  no  means  fubfcribe.  Paul 
Whitehead  is  the  next  candidate,  whom  our  author  raps  on  the 
knuckles  in  prefuming  to  reach  his  hand  out  for  the  laurel  ; 
but  we  doubt  he  is  fomewhat  miftaken  as  to  Paul's  private 
hiflory.  His  namefake  the  laureat  next  prefents  himfelf ;  but, 
inftead  of  fucceedins:,  he  ^'  pours  trji-ve>fal  lethargy  arounJ."  Mr. 
Samuel  johnfon  then  puts  in  his  claim  ;  but  is  rejefted  on  ac- 
count of  his  pride  and  rancour,  not  without  fome  hints   of  his 

having  a  penfion  and  receiving  fubfcriptions. Mr.  Lang- 

horne,    whom    our    author    fuppofes    to  be  concerned   in  the 

t  See  vol'  xvli,  p.  202, 
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Monthh  Review,  next  incurs  his  indignation  ;  but  we  think  he  is 
treated  in  fome  refpeOs  very  unfairly.  If  his  verfes  are  equally 
void  of  nerves  as  of  fpirit,  they,  and  not  his  peifon,  ought  to 
have  been  the  objeft  of  our  poet's  fatire.  Three  Scotch  bards. 
Home,  Mallett,  and  Smollett,  are  afterwards  fet  afide  ;  the  firft 
for  being  a  dull  poet,  the  fecond  for  being  an  afFedted  one,  and 
the  other  for  we  know  not  what,  as  we  never  heard  before  that 
the  doftor  was  a  traitor. 

The  two  Whartons  (is  this  the  fame  name  with  Warton  ?) 
of  Oxford  next  fucceed.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fay  how  jufl 
the  following  lines  are,  but  we  cannot  forbear  pronouncing 
them  to  have  fome  charafters  of  poetry  that  approach  to  genius; 
an  uncommon  circumftance  at  this  time  ! 

*  Amid  the  darkling  fhades  I  joy  to  rove. 
In  melancholy  wrapt  the  filent  grove  ; 

On  pleafure's  wing  let  worldly  fancies  roll, 

I  court  the  fober  mufings  of  the  foul ; 

And  cry,  when  Wharton  pours  the  penfive  flralns, 

^Tis  thus  the  facred  voice  of  Young  complains. 

*  Yet  oft,  too  richly  drefs'd,  his  thoughts  difpjay 
The  labor'd  language  of  Description's  layj 
The  tiriTel  epithets  too  glaring  (hine. 

And  damp  the  fervors  of  a  manly  line; 
While  'mid  creative  genius'  wild  career, 
The  judgement  he  fujpends,  to  lure  the  ear. 

*  To  numbers,  glimm'ring  with  a  milder  fire. 
The  kindred  poet  wakes  his  humble  lyre  ; 
Now  warm  ambition  wooes  the  Mantuan  ftrain 
To  trip  in  palVral  o'er  the  Britifli  plain  ; 

Yet  (till  with  fairer  charms,  in  Error's  fplte, 
A  Dryden's  mufe  true  genius  mufl:  delight. 
Now  lukewarm  Ode  in  placid  anger  flows. 
No  frenzy  roufes,  and  no  rapture  glows  ; 

Unlefs where  Fancy,  with  a  Milton's  art, 

Spreads  all  her  beauties,  and  o'erpow'rs  the  heart.' 

The  Cambridge  bards  next  appear.     The  charafler  of  Gray 
is  poetical. 

'  Majef^ically  fad,  th'  elegiac  lay 

Melts  into  tears,  and  owns  her  fav'rite  Gray; 

Behind  her,  Ode  impetuous  in  her  courfe. 

Thrills  the  full  bofom  with  a  Pindar's  force; 

Unbounded  fancy  foars  on  eagle  wings, 

And  points  the  cheqaer'd  line  of  Englifh  kings; 

Purfue  him,  genius,  thro'  the  blaze  of  light. 

Too  glaring  for  the  pow'rs  of-— —vulgar  fight.' 

Our 
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^ur  ppet  tfeinks  (and  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  his  opinion) 
that  Mr.  Mafon's  later  poetical  compofifions  are  not  equal  to 
his  former.  V7e  fliall  not  purfue  him  farther  in  his  fatire.  Af- 
ter defcribing  himfcif  to  be  fcarce  ripened  into  man,  .he  afligns 
to  Mr,  Churchill,  tho'  in  a  very  auicward  manner,  the  laurel. 

Thus,  young  gentleman,  we  have  admitted  thy  verfes  to 
Ije  very  pretty,  if  not  fomcvvhat  better.  We  acknowledge 
thou  haft  a  talent,  and  an  uncommon  one,  for  fatire. 
But  cm  Icno?  what  is  the  end,  who  are  the  objefls  of  this 
fdtire?  A  Ui  of  very  worthy,  inofivnfive  gentlemen,  fome 
of  them  with  talents  furely  not  infeiior  to  thine  own,  none  of 
them  of  impeached  morals;  and  even  Brown  (Erovin  as  he  is) 
cannot  be  objeded  to  as  a  profe  writer;  a  province  in  which  if 
he  has  not  ftrength,  lie  has  eleganc&.  Your  cafe  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Mr,  Pope,  on  three  accounts.  Firfi,  his  Dunciad 
laOies  very  fiupid  writers;  fecondly,  \cry  bad  men;  thirdly, 
dunces  who  had  attacked  him  not  only  in  his  perfonal,  but  po- 
etical chara<Eler.  He  fhewed  refcntment  ;  but  he  had  provo- 
cation. But  doft  thou  not  fee  the  danger  of  choler  and  petu- 
lance united,  and  how  they  ferve  to  dcbafe  the  moft  promifing 
abilities.  Thou  haflfallen  upon  the  Reviewers  indifcrimtnately, 
vhom  thou  hall  complimented  \v\  two  lines  which,  without 
dercg:iting  from  any  fon  of  dulnefs,  are  as  bad  as  any  the 
Englifli  language  ever  produced  ; 

Lafli'd  by  perfcSibn's  Arains,  ye  Scotfm.en,  bleed, 
C^it  England's  wealth,  and  hug)our  native  Tweed. 

We  might  venture  to  defy  all  the  dunces  in  England,  were 
^hey  to  club  their  heads  together,  to  produce  two  fuch  execra- 
ble metaphors  as  tliat  c^ih^xnglafbd  by  ferftSkns  f  rains,  and 
that  of  a  man's  hugging  a  large  running  ftrtam. 


HI.  Jii  EJIhy  en  ihe  'Education  cf  Children.  In  tnxo  Parts.  Part 
J.  On  forming  their  Bodies.  Pari  II.  On  improving  their  Minds. 
Wiilh  an.  appendix  ccncerrdng  their  Difeofes.  Travfiated  from  the 
German  ef  jolin  Gottlob  Kruger,  Prcfefor  cf  Philfcphy  and 
Phyfic  in  the  Vniverfiy  rf  Helmftadt,  i^c.  i^c.  ivo.  Pr.  3J. 
DodHey. 

WR  may  juftly  connder  Mr.  Locke's  excellent  Eflay  on 
Education  as  the  firft  round  of  that  philofophical  ladder, 
the  fumniit  of  which  he  attained  ;  and  indeed  the  flinplicity, 
accuracy,  and  precifion  of  that  work  ferve  as  a  kind  of  intro- 
dudion  to  his  El'ay  on  Human  Underflanding,  which  fome 
l^eople  may  apprehend   to  be  imperfect  without  it.     They  who 

^aj'fi 
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have  wrote  fmce  on  the  fame  fubjefl  have  commonly  followed 
him,  fed  mn pafftbus  aquis. 

Profeffor  Gottlob  Kruger  is  a  fenfihle  man,  and  being  hy 
like  a  true  German,  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  become  an  au- 
thor. Indeed,  (he  rage  of  publication  in  Germany  by  men  who 
have  nothing  but  that  qualification  to  recommend  their  works, 
is  apt  to  make  us  queftion,  whether  good  fcnfe  is  not  as  un- 
common in  Germany,  as  great  abilities,  capacity,  and  genius, 
are  in  other  countries.  We  meet  with  very  little  in  this  trea- 
tife  that  can  tend  to  the  reader's  information,  if  we  except  fo 
much  of  it  as  belongs  to  Mr,  Locke,  in  whofe  footfteps  our 
author  frofeffes  to  tread.  Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Locke 
was  a  phyfician  as  well  as  a  philofopher,  and  Profefibr  Joha 
Gottlob  Kruger,  in  his  preface,  tells  us  that  he  is  the  fame, 
and  that  he  advances  a  few  fleps  farther  than  Mr.  Locke  has 
gone.  Let  us,  gentle  reader,  condufl  thee  by  the  hand  up 
thefe  few  fteps. 

In  the  fiift  place,  Mr.  ProfefTor  takes  charge  of  his  pupil 
even  before  he  is  begot ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  if  the  conjugal 
embraces  are  performed  with  a  kind  of  indifference  or  reluftance, 
the  body  or  mind  of  the  child  will  bs  influenced  thereby.  '  la 
the  adt  of  generation  it  is  not  enough  that  all  the  requifite  cir- 
cumllances  have  concurred  ;  the  mother  alfo,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, is  bound  to  the  obfervance  of  feveral  duties.'  Thefe  are 
curious  difcoveries.  In  another  part  of  this  wonderful  work 
parents  are  told,  that  they  ought  to  be  very  fober  when  they 
commit  the  aft  of  generation,  ctherwife  the  child's  underftand- 
ing  may  be  affedled.  V/e  cannot  i'kelp  differing  from  Mr.  Pro- 
fefTor Gottlob  Kruger  in  this  particular,  becaufe,  if  his  obfer- 
vation  holds  good,  one  half  of  the  European  children  procre- 
ated by  parents  who  can  afford  to  get  drunk  on  their  wedding- 
day,  muft  be  ideots  or  madmen. 

Our  author's  treatife  on  the  difeafcs  of  children  feems  to  be 
adapted  to  German  children  only;  for,  as  the  French  quack 
obferved,  tho'  a  falt-herring  cures  a  Dutchman,  yet  it  kills  an 
Englifliman.  Mr.  Profeffor,  after  defcribing  the  common  prac- 
tice of  inoculation,  prefers  to  it  the  following  very  extraordi- 
nary method,  which  he  calls  that  of  buying  the  fmall-pox.  *  The 
child,  intended  for  the  fmall-pox,  is  fuifered  to  go  to  another 
who  aflually  has  them.  The  vender  afks  the  buyer  how  many 
he  wants,  who  anfwers  five,  nine,  or  fifteen,  as  there  may  be 
fome  myftery  in  an  odd  number.  The  buyer  then  tells  down 
fo  many  pieces  of  money,  as  he  wants  fmall-pox.  This  money 
the  vender  lays  on  the  pullules,  'till  warmed  and  moiflened  with 
the  pus ;  after  v^hich  the  buyer  takes  back  his  money,  and  di- 
jeflly  binds  the  pieces  wariu  on  the  places  he  would  gladly  have 
the  fmall-pox  in.'  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  have  given  a  fufricient  reafcn  why  this 
German  Profetror's  book  miift  contain  many  good  things,  be- 
czufe  the  beft  part  of  it  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Locke;  but  all 
the  reft  of  its  contents  is  no  more  than  what  every  prudent 
Durfe  ouoht  to  know. 


ly.  The  ConJiru8io7i  and  extenji-ve  U/e  if  a  neivly-in"jeKted  uniucrfal 
Seed-Furroiv  Plough  upon  an  eafy,  Jieady  Principle,  failed  to  all 
Scilj,  fiiff  or  light,  le'vel  or  ridged ;  and  capable  of  foiling  all 
Sorts  of  Seeds  in  three  Roivs,  thicker  or  thinner,  deeper  or  foal- 
loiver,  and  the  Furronvs  or  Ro-ivs  nearer  or  farther  ajunder,  juji 
as  the  Oii-iur  pjeafes,  Aljo,  the  Conjlrutlion  of  a  Draining  Plough, 
i'pon  a  'Viry  fimple  Principle.  Both  publi foe d  iviih  a  njie-iv  that  the 
Ingenious  may  fee  nvhat  is  ^wanting  to  put  the  fmifoing  Hand  to  a 
SeedFurro-iv,  and alfo  to  a  Draining  Plough.  With  the  Conf ruc- 
tion and  Ufe  of  a  Potatoe  Drill  Machine,  pointing  out  the  Benefit 
ari  ping  from  this  ixholefcde  Culture  to  the  Land,  and  to  fame  of  the 
Live  foclc.  To  njohich  is  added,  An  EJJhy  on  the  Theory  of  a  com-, 
man  Plough,  in  order  to  find,  by  Geometrical  Conftrudicn,  the  Aa- 
gles  =ivhich  give  the  Share  exa^  Land,  and  Earth  at  all  Depths, 
■and  luhich  balance  the  Motions  of  the  Plough,  llluftrated  ivith 
Jeuen  large  Copper-plates.  By  J.  Randall,  afe-uo  Years  fence  Maf- 
ter  of  the  Academy  at  Heath,  nmr  Wakefield,  Yorkfhire.  4/0. 
Pr.  i^s.fenved.      Wiikie. 

R  Randall  certainly  merits  the  thanks  of  his  country  for 
his  indefatigable  endeavours  towards  improving  the  defec- 
tive (Tate  of  modern  agriculture  ;  perhaps  there  is  not  at  this 
time  in  the  Britifli  dominions,  a  praftical  cultivator  who  has 
made  fo  many  ufeful  obfcrvations  in  the  above  fcience  as  this 
writer.  We  have  already  given  fome  account  of  the  Serr.ivir- 
gilian  hufbandry,  as  invented  and  recommended  by  our  author; 
the  treatife  on  this  praflice  abounded,  in  our  opinion,  too  much 
in  philofophical  reafonings,  fmce  whatever  is  intended  for  the 
penifal  of  the  common  farmer,  ought  to  be  clear,  diftlnti,  plain,  ' 
and  totally  void  of  every  thing  which  may  even  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  abftrufenefs. 

In  the  effay  before  us,  we  might  point  out  many  parfs 
which  arc  not  intelligible  to  vulgar  readers  ;  but  this  we  {hall 
emit,  as  the  feed-furrow  plough  here  defcribed  is  not  defigned 
for  common  farmers,  to  whom  a  very  plain  and  fimple  inibru- 
ment  fhould  be  propofed,  but  for  country-gentlemen,  fome  of 
whom  may  probably  be  fufiiciently  verfed  in  mechanics  to  read 
Mr.  Randall's  defcription  of  this  machine  vvitli  pleafure,  and  may 
f)erh3psbe£ven  tempted  to  have  oneconftrui5ted  for  their  own  ufe, 
'  Th5 
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The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufaf^ure^ 
and  Commerce,  having  advertifed  a  prsemium  for  the  inventio?i 
of  the  moft  fimple  utiiverfal  drill-plough,  our  anthor,  who  has 
been  a  pradical  cultivator  in  all  the  methods  of  hulbandry,  and 
underftands  well  the  neceffary  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
thought  himfclf  properly  qualified  to  offer  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  machines  of  his  invention  to  the  fociety ;  and  that 
every  member  might  have  time  to  examine  into  the  merit  of  his 
contrivance,  he  has  publifhed  the  effay  now  under  confideration, 
which  contains  an  ample  defcription  of  the  machine  in  almolt 
all  its  parts,  illuftrated  by  feveral  copper-plates. 

In  order  to  recommend  his  own  invention  the  more  ftrongly,' 
it  was  neccffary  that  Mr,  Randall  (hould  make  fome  remaiksoti' 
She  deficiencies  of  ail  the  drill-ploughs  now  extant  :  this  he  has 
done  vvith  Tome  degree  of  modelly  and  impartiality.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  elfay  we  find  a  critical  examination  of  Mr, 
Worlidge's  drill- plough,  which  our  author  thinks  no  better 
than  a  child's  go-cart  ;  Mr.  Tull's,  to  which  he  allows  foma 
mtrit ;  and  that  invented  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which  was  conftruded 
fo  as  to  fow  feed  and  comport  at  the  fame  time.  That  our  aia- 
thof's  account  of  Mr.  Ellis's  machine  may  be  the  better  under- 
ftood,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  obferve,  that  the  word  tillage  in 
moft  parts  cf  England  means  a  dividing  or  feparating  the  par- 
ticles of  the  foil  by  the  various  methods  of  hulbandry  ;  whereas 
in  the  northern  counties  tillage  fignines  only  the  feveral 
kinds  of  manure  that  are  laid  en  the  land  :  in  this  fenfe  we 
are  to  underftand  it  \\hen  Mr.  Randall  tells  us  that  Mr.  Ellis's 
machine  fhed  the  light  tillage  over  the  feed.  Of  this  thir^I 
drill-plough,  which  he  alfo  honours  vvith  the  appellation  of 
child's  go-cart,  our  author  could  by  no  means  approve,  /or  t!ie 
reafons  fpecified  in  page  15  of  the  elTay, 

After  having  taken  notice  of  the  drill  ploughs  invented  la 
England,  Mr.  Rasidall  proceeds  to  examine  the  merit  of  thofe 
conftrufted  by  Monf.  du  Hamel,  particularly  the  tonguedrillj, 
■the  defeds  of  which  he  points  out,  making  afterwards  fome  re- 
marks on  his  barrel  drill,  which  he  allows  to  be  confiru^ed  on 
a  fimple  principle,  and  to  anfwer  well  enough  for  fome  forts  of 
wheat,  and  for  fmall  rour^d  feeds  (fee  page  7.0). 

Our  author  does  not  forget  to  animadvert  on  M.  de  Chateau- 
vieux's  drill- plough,  as  firft;  invented  by  himfelf,  and  after- 
wards as  made  more  fimple,  and  thereby  reduced  to  a  \owtt 
price,  by  M.  de  la  Levrie.  He  approves  of  neither  of  the1e; 
and  of  the  firft,  in  panicular,  vve  cannot  avoid  giving  our  rea- 
ders Mr.  Randall's  opininn  in  his  own  words  :  '  Whoever  knows 
any  thing,  of  the  mechanifm  of  an  orrery,  with  all  its  coniph^ 
Cited  velocities,  to  reprcfent  the  motions  of  nature,  as  th'-'vexiit 
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in  the  folar  fyftem  particularly,  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  inge- 
nious M.  de  Chateauvieux  excelled  the  machinery  of  that  grand 
}ierfornnance,  as  this  laft  was  not  brought  to  perfedlion  but  by 
flow  approaches.  This  worthy  French  gentlenrian,  even  after 
all,  feems  extreirely  doubtful  whether  his  laboured  plough  will 
fow  all  forts  of  feeds ;  and  indeed,  with  its  tender  valves,  nice 
fprings,  minutenefs,  and  from  the  delicacy  of  its  conllrudion,  it 
feems  not  calculated  to  ftruggle  with  beans,  or  capable  of  drop- 
ping aukward  oats,  or  prevent  breaking  the  feeds.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  dired,  and  effefts  the  making  of  this  celebrated 
drill-plough,  will  have  fliewed  a  happy  raOinefs  ;  for  it  feems  to 
me,  that  not  one  good  mechanic  in  a  thoufand  is  equal  to 
the  task,  nor  would  he  engage  to  finifh  one,  according  to  M. 
de  Chateauvieux's  meaning,  for  fome  fcore  pounds,  even  could 
any  gentleman,  fkilled  in  agriculture,  dired  for  the  moft  inge- 
nious French  author  as  particular  as  he  has  been.  The  deftgn 
of  this  ftudied  performance  was  at  firft  to  tell  fome  feeds  out  to 
the  ground  one  by  one,  and  this  gentleman  fays  he  fucceeded, 
but  found  the  pradice  would  not  do  ;  for  if  he  laid  the  feeds  fix 
inches  afunder  in  the  ground,  he  found  fome  had  mifled,  which 
made  the  furvivors  ftand  oddly  one  from  another  :  he  then 
deepened  the  cells  or  cavities  to  hold  more  feed,  and  he  fucceeded 
belter  in  his  crop.' 

The  lafl  machine  of  this  kind  which  comes  under  the  exami- 
nation of  our  author  is  the  Sembrador,  invented  by  Don  Jofeph 
de  Lucatello  ;  but  this  alfo  he  proves  to  have  very  great  defers, 
as  well  as  M.  Diancourt's  improvement  of  it. 

In  order  to  do  this  ingenious  writer  juflice,  and  convince 
our  readers  that  he  has  not  thro'  partiality  thus  condemned  the 
inventions  of  others,  we  fliall  extradl  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  this  examination.  *  I  have  fo  far,  fays  our  author,  given 
the  reader  a  few  remarks  on  all  the  drill  principles  now  known 
to  the  public,  at  leafl  on  all  I  ever  faw  or  heard  of;  and  if 
any  perfon  fhould  think  I  have  made  very  free  with  other  peo- 
ple's labours,  I  fincerely  hope  he  will  do  fo  by  mine,  as  they  are 
publifiied  with  that  very  intent  ;  for  if  the  public  gets  but  an 
univerfal  drill-plough,  that  will  effeftually  anfwer  all  ends,  it  is 
no  matter  who  ij  the  inventor.  Perhaps  my  labours  added  to 
thofe,  who  have  gone  before  me,  in  this  difficult  bufinefs,  may 
give  a  more  ingenious  head  proper  hints  how  to  proceed,  and 
then,  after  all  his  toil,  he  will  judge  better  whether  I  have  ob- 
tained the  grand  defideratum  wanting  in  agriculture  ;  but  who- 
ever undertakes  this  defirable  task,  ought  to  underiland  that 
part  of  agiiculture,  which  relates  to  all  forts  of  feeds  ufed  in 
the  field,  thtir  fpccific  gravities,  nature  of  defcending  on  in- 
clined planes,  rcfpeftive.  aptnefs  to  arch  in  their  motion  down- 

wjsds. 
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wards,  the  nature  and  ftate  of  foils,  the  refiiiance  of  mould 
When  imprflftd  upon,  or  he  will  lole  his  labour,  were  he  the 
greatert  mechanic  in  Europe.' 

After  this,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  elTay,  Mr.  Randall  reprefents  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  his  machine,  and  points  out  its  extenfive  ufc 
with  refpefl  to  the  rows,  as  that  it  will  lay  the  feed  either  in 
two  or  three  rows,  at  various  diilances,  with  great  regulaiity. 
JHe  farther  tells  us,  that  his  drill-plough  with  one  horfe  in  iha 
lighter,  and  two  in  ftiffer  foils,  will  fow  an  acre  of  ground  in 
an  hour,  or  fourteen  acres  in  a  day,  in  three  rows  at  nine  inches 
diilance,  and  in  proportion  two  rows  at  other  difiances,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-eight  acres  in  a  day  ;  but  then  rhe  man  and 
horfes  muft  be  relieved  occafionally.  The  quantity  of  feed  ta 
be  thrown  out  of  the  hopper  is  regulated  by  Aiders;  arKl  our 
author  gives  particular  direftions  how  large  the  aperture  fliould 
be  for  the  different  forts  of  grain  and  pulfe,  with  the  manner 
of  filencing  the  middle  row,  or  fowiug  two  infiead  of  thre« 
rows,  as  alfo  the  manner  of  fetting  the  drills  that  the  feed  may 
lie  at  a  proper  depth  in  the  ground.  Proviiions  are  made,  our 
author  informs  us,  in  this  raachirie  to  keep  the  drills  level  in  the 
ground,  and  to  prevent  the  feed  from  falling  on  the  headlands. 

The  opinion  generally  received  is,  that  none  but  thin  light 
foils,  unftony  and  level,  are  capable  of  the  drill  hufbandry  ; 
Mr.  Randall,  however,  in  page  36  of  his  efiay,  confutes  this 
opinion,  and  fhevvs  that  with  his  drill-plough  the  iHffell  and 
rnoft  a'lkward  ridge- lands  may  be  fown  in  drills  in  the  new 
method,  either  with  wheat  or  horfe-beans  :  this,  if  it  holds 
good  in  an  extenfive  praf^ice,  is  indeed  a  great  acquifition  in 
hufbandry.  We  wilh  Mr.  Randall  fuccefs  in  liie  experiments  he 
intends  to  p.iake,  and  hope  we  Ihall  foon  hear  a  favourable 
accouiu  of  his  drill-plough. 

But  to  proceed  :  our  fenfible  author  next  mentions  the  power 
p)f  the  potatoe  diill- plough,  page  39  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs 
1.0  obferve,  that  this  lafi  drill  is  no  other  than  that  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  fome  few  necelTary  alterations,  both 
being  conflrufled  on  the  fame  principles. 

In  defcribing  the  advantages  of  the  potatoe  drill,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall takes  occafion  to  rccomn;end  the  culture  of  this  root  in  a 
much  more  extenfive  degree  tli.:n  it  has  ever  yet  been  praflifed, 
telling  his  readers  that  great  profit  may  be  made  by  feeding 
hogs  with  this  wholefome  and  nouiilliirig  root,  the  fmaller  fore 
of  the  crop  being  picked  out  for  fits  to  be  dropped  by  the 
drill- plough. 

We  would  willingly  accomtJany  this  ingenious  and  accurate 
writer  in^  the  defcription   he  wives  of  the  abovementioned  rwo 
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drills;  but  as  no  perfect  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  them  witK- 
out  conftant  and  frequent  references  to  the  plates,  we  muft  re- 
commend the  perufal  of  the  eflay  itfelf  to  fuch  of  our  curious 
readers  as  are  defirous  of  being  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Randall's  machine  :  however,  that  they  may,  at  leal^, 
have  a  flight  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  this  machins 
is  conftrudled,  we  fhall  lay  before  them  what  oiir  author  calls 
the  recapitulation  of  his  defcripfidn. 

*  The  fum  of  the  defcriptive  part  of  this  eflay  is  this :  There 
is  a  wheel  moving  flowly  in  the  upper  hopper,  which  throws 
out  the  feeds  in  regulated  proportions  into  the  upper  fpouts, 
which  lead  into  others,  conveying  them  into  the  ground.  And 
left  the  corn,  &c.  in  the  upper  hopper  fliould  ftop,  there  is  a 
revers'd  cone,  which  by  its  bevel  and  motion,  fecures  their  free 
defcent,  and  renders  their  arching  utterly  impoffible,  which  is  a 
great  conf^jlation  to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  mifcrable  defeft  in  the  drill  husbandry,  where  there 
is  a  probability  of  ftoppage,  as  in  this  cafe,  a  hcedlefs  fervant 
may  go  on  for  fcores  of  yards  together,  without  fowing  the; 
ground,  which  has  happened  to  myfelf,  in  the  \.\(e  of  the  drill- 
ploughs  conftrufted  by  others,  and  even  by  fome  of  my  own; 
From  this  upper  l.opper  we  defcend  into  the  lower,  where  we 
meet  with  a  diteft  cone,  and  indin'd  planes  fitted  to  it,  for  the 
fole  ufe  of  permitting  tht  corn,  &c.  in  the  upper  hopper,  when  its 
falfe  bottom  is  taken  out,  to  defcend  into  the  boxts,  inftead  of 
lurking  or  popping  between  them  and  the  upper  hopper.  The 
boxes  are  made  to  hang  under  thefe  inclin'd  planes,  and  the 
cones,  planes,  and  boxes  are  fufpended  on  a  ledge  within  the 
lower  hopper,  fo  that  the  boxes  fhall  reach  the  diagonal  wheel 
without  touching  it.  This  diagonal  wheel  throws  out  the 
corn.  Sec.  in  regulated  proportions,  into  the  lower  fpouts,  thro' 
proper  apertures,  but  the  corn,  Sec,  here,  as  well  as  that  fown 
out  of  the  upper  hopper,  !;;  under  the  command  of  Aiders,  and 
inclin'd  planes,  to  give  the  ground  more  or  lefs  feed,  and  to 
fpread  it  properly.  What  corn,  &c.  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
pafs  into  the  ground,  the  diagonals  either  drop  into  the  wells, 
or  may  carry  it  to  the  next  box.  This  diagonal  wheel,  mov- 
ing within  the  lower  hopper,  is  turned  by  a  firm  fpindle,  fixed 
in  the  center  of  the  cog-wheel,  which  is  moved  by  the  trundle, 
fixed  on  the  axle-tree,  and  tl.is  is  turned  by  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage,  as  the  horfe  goes  forwards.  This  is  the  fum  of  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  motion  part  and  infide  of  this  plough.  As 
to  the  drills,  coulters,  and  harrows,  with  the  frame,  &c.  it 
feems  needlefs  to  make  any  further  repetitions ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  a  careful  workman  fail  toconftrufl  this  machine,  as  I  have, 
perhaps  to  a  fault,  been  fo  particular  in  defcribing  the  parts ; 

and 
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£nd  at  the  fame  time,  given  him  the  ufc  of  each,  which  ierves 
him  as  a  light  to  dired  him,  in  what,  at  firll:  ap;)earance,  may 
feem  difficult,  but,  in  truth,  is  fimple  and  eafy,  after  a  little 
confideration.  However,  ir,  afier  all,  there  fhould  be  any  thing 
which  may  appear  dark,  or  flop  a  workman,  I  (hall  be  ex- 
tremely ready  to  clear  it  up  to  him,  and  fet  him  forwards,  pro- 
vided I  am  not  put  to  the  charge  of  paying  portage.  Or,  if  any 
gentleman  rather  inclines  to  have  this  plough  made  by  my  work- 
man, under  my  infpedion,  I  fliall  be  vtry  willing  to  undertake 
this  province,  which  will  not  coft  him  much  more  than  the 
half  of  what  his  o>\n  workman  can  at  firft  polTihly  make  one 
for.  This  I  have  made,  bring  the  firft,  coft  me  about  four- 
teen guineas,  handfomely  painted,  whereas  the  fame  perfoa 
will  make  me  another  for  eight,  a?  he  can  finifh  it  in  half  the 
time  he  was  about  the  fiiit,  befides  faving  his  wood,  which  be- 
fore was  cut  to  great  wafte.  It  may  be  packed  up  very  well 
in  feparate  parcels,  in  matts  and  ftraw,  and  fent  to  any  part,  by 
fea  or  land,  with  proper  diredions  how  to  put  the  parts  together. 
Or  one  ingenious  workman  in  any  county,  by  feeing  the  plough 
before  his  eyes,  as  a  pattern  to  go  by,  will  be  the  only  perfoa 
for  fupplying  gentlemen  with  it  in  that  county.  The  more  he 
makes,  the  more  ready,  perfeft,  and  corred  he  will  be  in  it ; 
and  thereby  the  fooner  advance  the  intereft  of  gentlemen,  and 
the  genteeler  part  of  farmers,  ineffectually  introducing  the  new 
husbandry,  by  drill-ploughs.  Improvements  may  be  effedually 
introduced  alfo  among  common  farmers,  by  the  Semi-Virgiiian 
husbandry,  as  I  have  experienced  and  demonftratively  proved 
in  that  treatife,  without  drilling  machines;  only  their  own  im- 
plemeats  of  husbandry  will  be  fufticient.  Both  parties  mav, 
^ith  or  without  drill-ploughs,  be  benefited  by  the  new  husbaii- 
dry,  which  has  made  but  a  flow  progrefs  for  a  bundled  and 
fjxty  years  pail,  at  the  beginning  of  which  period,  drill-ploughs 
feem  to  have  been  firft  introduced,  and  confined  among  a  ievr 
people,  chiefly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England.  But  I  believe 
the  very  word  drill  has  and  does  difpieafe  them,  as  they  judge 
it  to  be  fomething  myfterious  and  ineffedual,  and  very  different 
from  their  own  pradice  of  producing  crops  ;  whereas  had  the 
machine  been  luckily  called  a  feed-furruw  plough,  and  they  told 
that  when  they  had  properly  ploughed  their  ground,  and  har- 
rowed it  down,  inftead  of  their  going  to  work  again  to  make  a 
feed-furrow,  the  machine,  with  one  or  two  horfes,  would  do  it 
for  them  with  ir.uch  more  eafe,  expedition,  and  lefs  labour  alfo 
to  fervants,  and  at  the  fame  time  fow  their  feed,  and  har- 
row or  cover  it  well.  If  this  had  luckily  been  told  them  at  firft, 
we  fhould  not  have  had  them  to  convince  and  perfuade  at  this 
time  of  day,  and  to  have  the  work  to  begin  now,  to  cure  them 
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of  their  prejudice?,  and  to  lead  them  into  their  own  interefl,  (cJ 
united  to  that  of  the  whole  nation.' 

We  are  fully  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
conftrudling  a  drill  machine  which  fhali  be  univerfal :  this  otfered 
by  Mr.  Randall  to  the  public,  impartiality  obliges  us  to  own, 
appears  fomewhat  complex  in  its  nature,  and  formidable  in  the 
detcription  given  of  ir.  We  blame  not  the  inventor's  accuracy 
in  being  fo  particular  in  his  account  of  thefeveral  parts  of  which 
it  is  compofed;  but,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  lefs  nice,  the 
■whole  machine  would  have  had  a  more  fimple  appearance,  and 
gentlemen  would  have  been  more  readily  inclined  to  try  its  uti- 
lity in  praflice :  however,  in  our  own  private  opinion,  we  re- 
ally think  it  could  not  have  been  much  more  fimple  in  its  con- 
fttuflion  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  intended, 
-as  the  trundle  upon  the  axle-tree  excites  the  motion  within  the 
hopper,  which  is  effefled  by  the  revolution  of  a  fpindle  running 
through  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  into  it,  there  being  two  cones 
within- fide  whcfe  bufinefs  it  is  to  throw  down  the  feeds,  in  or- 
der to  guard  againft  their  propenfity  to  arch  in  their  defcent, 
into  three  boxes  before  which  the  diagonals  appear  in  their  gen- 
tle motion  round,  and  which  carry  ofF  the  feeds  to  the  aper- 
tures, and  there  difpofe  of  them  into  the  fpouts. 

After  having  concluded  the  defcription  of  the  di-ill-plough, 
or  feed-furrow  plough,  as  our  author  chufes  to  call  it  for  the  rea- 
fons  already  mentioned,  he  proceeds  to  give  his  readers  the 
conftrudion  and  reprefentation  of  a  draining  plough,  which  is 
alfo  propofed  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufa^ures,  Bnd  Commerce.  Of  this  there  is  little  occafion 
to  fay  more  than  that  if  it  will  cut  the  drain  defcribed  by  the 
Society  in  the  advertifement,  the  inventor  will  of  courfe  be  en~ 
tilled  to  the  afligned  premium. 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  performance,  we  meet  with  an  ElTay 
on  the  Theory  of  a  common  Plough,  intended  to  aflift  the 
ploughwright  in  conftrufting  on  a  true  and  certain  principle 
this  very  neceffdry  implement.  In  this  laft  effay  the  author 
proves  his  knowledge  in  geometry  as  well  as  mechanics,  and 
has,  we  think,  inveliigated  the  principles  of  the  common 
plough  more  minutely  dian  we  ever  remember  to  have  feen  in 
any  preceding  writers  on  this  fubjeft.  The  misfortune  is,  thefe 
Hleful  fubjedts  are  generally  thought  too  humble  for  the  pen  of 
a  foaring  mathematical  genius  ;  but  we  will,  neverthelefs,  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  man  who  invents  or  improves  an  inrtru- 
jnent  of  husbandry,  deferves  the  encouragement  and  patronage 
Qf  his  country  more  than  he  who  may,  by  a  well-regulated 
movement,   difcover  the  longitude  at  i'ca. 

IVlr,  Randall  i?,  as  we  have  more  than  once  obferved,   f  n- 
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fible,  ingenious^  and  accurate,  and  his  elTay  on  the  univerfal 
drill  plouo-h  will  doubrlefs  be  ufet'ui,  though  the  machine  itfeif 
fhould  not  prove  To  perfeft  as  we  conid  wilh.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  we  muvt  obfcrve,  that  he  makes  uCe  of  a  very  unge- 
nerous artifice,  bv  referring  (o  often  in  this  eflay  to  his  treatife 
on  the  Semt-Verajlian  Hu<-b:4ndry,  that  the  former  cannot  be 
well  undeiftood  uniefs  the  latter  is  previoufly  read.  By  this  wa 
preftime  it  is  intended  that  the  purchafers  of  his  lall  piece 
iTiould  be  co.nrtrained  to  buy  his  firit  :  but  is  this  right  ?  Snrely 
)U).  We  imagine  Mr.  Randall  has  too  much  fenfe  to  be  cf- 
ftnded  at  thele  animadvtrlions ;  and  we  flatter  ourCeU'es  that 
he  will,  on  a  future  occafion,  avoid  giving  us  any  caufe  of  re- 
prehenfion,  fince  it  mufi:  be  always  more  pleafing  to  an  inge- 
nuous miiid  to  praife  than  condemn. 


V .  Commercium  Philofophico-Techntciim  ;  or,  fhs  Philcfophical  Com- 
merce cf  Arts  :  defigned  as  an  Attempt  to  tmproiie  Arts,  Ti  ades,  and 
Manufadurcs,  By  W.  Lewis,  M.  B.  and  F.  R.  S,  ^to.  15^. 
VVillock. 

THIS  is  the  beginning  of  a  work  long  expedted  and  much 
defired  by  the  public,  as  they  have  had  many  proofs  of 
the  author's  abilities  to  execute  fuch  a  talk.  His  former  publi- 
cations have  evinced  him  not  only  a  very  excellent  phaimaceu- 
tical  chymift,  but  alio  proved  liim  to  be  extcnt'ivcly  ^k!lied  in 
the  other  parts  of  this  fcience,  in  which  he  labours  incelJautiy 
lor  the  good  of  the  public,  afui  of  which  we  believe  the  pre- 
lent  publication   will  be  no  inconfiderable  proof. 

The  firlt  thirty- three  pages  are  employed  in  the  defcriptioa 
of  a  portable  furnace  for  experiments:  figures  are  fubjoiucd  to 
jliurtrate  his  defcription.  This  portable  furnace  is  of  a  very 
limple  conftruClion,  two  black  lead  crucibles  with  a  few  ad()i- 
lions  fufficing  for  it.  Thefe  crucibles  are  preferred,  becaufe 
they  endure  the  moff  intenfe  heat  with  great  durability.  The 
crucibles  numbered  bo  on  their  bottom,  he  finds  fufficiently  large 
for  moft  experiments.  Into  one  of  thefe  crucibles  are  cut  and 
drilled  an  alh-hole,  an  opening  for  putting  in  fewel,  which  he 
obferves  can  never  be  of  any  other  material  than  charcoal,  and 
perforations  for  admitting  air.  On  the  infiue  of  the  fame  cru- 
cible are  made  niches,  into  which  prominences  from  the  circu- 
lar rim  of  the  grate  enter  and  are  fupporied.  Thele  promi- 
nences from  the  edge  of  the  grate  are  of  fuch  a  length  as  to 
enter  fufficiently  tar  into  the  fubllancc  of  the  crucible  to  fupport 
the  weight  of  the  grate  iMlsif,  with  the  other  matters  to  be  put 
upoii  it,  and  alfu  to  Lavt  a   fmail  vacui:)    ali   rouud  Ltiweea 
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the  outer  circumference  of  the  grate  and  the  inner  furface  of 
the  crucible  :  this  prevents  the  aOies  from  accumulating  about 
the  fides  of  the  furnace,  which  they  would  otherwife  be  apt  to 
do.  There  muft  be  different  fized  grates  that  fuit  different 
heights  of  the  crucible,  where  notches  are  cut  to  fupport  them. 
'  The  orifice  of  the  crucible  is  bound  round  with  a  copper  hoop, 
and  different  parts  of  its  body  with  copper  wire.  The  other 
crucible,  with  neceffary  openings  made  into  it,  according  as  the 
procefs  requires,  is  fometimes»inverted  upon  the  firft  ;  or  by 
placing  a  pan  with  fand  or  water  upon  the  top  of  the  crucible 
without  the  fecond,  a  fand  or  water-bath  is  formed.  By  alter- 
ing thefe  twocrucibles  difYerent  ways,  almoil  all  the  operations 
in  chemiftry  may  be  executed.  For  a  more  particular  defcription 
of  the  manner  of  forming  thefe  crucibles  to  the  different  fur- 
races,  we  murt  refer  to  the  work  itfelf ;  let  it  fuffice  that  we 
have  given  a  general  idea  of  the   fubjeft. 

Speaking  of  bellows'  he  takes  notice  of  the  solypile,  which 
has  been  propofed  as  a  fubftitute  to  the  common  bellows.  It 
is  an  indruinent  where  boiling  water  is  contained;  the  vapour 
arifingfromit  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  narrow  orifice,  whence 
it  acquires  a  great  velocity.  This  vapour,  direfted  upon  an 
open  fire,  excites  greatly  the  inflammation  of  the  fewel.  '  From 
this  efFeft  of  the  reolipile  on  an  open  fire,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  it  would  perform  the  fame  office  when  its  neck  was  in- 
ferted,  like  the  nofe  of  a  common  bellows,  into  the  cavity  be- 
neath the  grate  of  a  furnace,  and  accordingly  fome  pradicai 
writers  have  given  figures  of  it  as  employed  in  this  ufe.  But 
on  trial,  I  have  conlVantly  found  it,  when  thus  applied,  inflead 
of  exciting,  to  extinguilh  the  fire;  and  the  event  was  the  fame, 
in  all  other  cafes,  where  the  vapour  did  not  pafs  through  a 
portion  of  the  atmofphere  before  its  admiflion  to  the  burning 
fuel.  From  this  obfervation  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  it  is  not 
the  included  matter,  or  any  particular  element  in  it,  that  ani- 
mates fire,  but  the  common  air  of  the  atmofphere  which  the 
watery  vapour  imbibes  or  propels  before  it.  This  mention  is 
here  made  of  the  asolipile,  to  prevent  others  from  being  put  to 
the  expence  and  difappointment  of  fuch  an  apparatus  as  gave 
rife  to  thefe  obfervations.' 

Though  we  miftruft  our  own  judgments  in  difi^ering  from 
fuch  an  accurate  philofopher  as  our  author,  yet  we  cannot  help 
beinw  of  a  different  opinion,  with  refpecl  to  the  aftion  of  va- 
pour upon  burning  fewel.  Air  we  imagine  increafes  the  inflam- 
mation of  burning;  matter,  not  by  its  containing  any //a^w/;/;;^,  but 
by  its  being  elaftic,  and  capable  of  rarefaflion.  The  vapour 
of  boiling  water  pofl^efles  the  fame  properties  by  which  air  ac- 
tuates tire,  that  is,  elafiicity,  and  a  power  of  being  further  ra- 
refied     ' 
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refied  by  heat.  When  the  mouth  of  the  asolipile  is  inferted  a- 
mong  the  burning  coals,  if  there  is  no  other  orifice  in  the 
inftrciment,  no  air  can  have  accefs  to  the  boiling  water;  ex- 
cept there  is  a  communication  with  the  air,  none  or  very  little 
vapour  will  be  raifed  from  boiling  wafer,  the  application  of  it 
to  the  furface  of  water  being  a  chief  promoter  of  the  exhalation 
of  vapour.  If,  then,  the  air  cannot  have  accefs  to  the  furface 
of  the  boiling  water,  when  the  nozzle  of  the  inftrument  is  pla- 
ced among  the  burning  coals,  the  water  vvill  rife  probably  in  a 
different  ftate,  fo  as  tiot  to  be  that  elaftic  vapour  fit  for,  ani- 
mating fire,  but  an  extinguilher  of  it  ;  perhaps  too  the  portioa 
of  air  that  neceffarily  unites  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water, 
when  it  exhales,  may  contribute  its  Jhare  to  the  exciting  inflam- 
mation. 

Some  have  thought  that  furnaces  of  an  elliptical  form  would, 
by  refleding  the  rays  of  heat  into  a  kind  of  focus,  give  confi- 
derable  advantages.  Our  author  made  trial  of  one  very  accu- 
rately formed,  but  found  no  advantage  refulting  from  its  figu- 
ration. He  propofes  to  fuj)p]y  the  effetls  hoped  for  from  fuch 
a  furnace,  by  means  of  a  bellows.  He  ufes  two  black  lead  cru- 
cibles, one  inferted  into  the  other,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a  fpace 
vacant  all  round  betwixt  the  two  :  the  iuner  crucible  is  pierced 
through  with  a  great  many  holes,  in  proper  diredions,  only  one 
orifice  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  crucible  for  the  noz- 
zle of  a  bellows.  The  pierced  crucible  being  put  into  the 
other,  and  fo  properly  joined  at  the  upper  part,  that  no  air 
can  get  out  there,  the  fewel  and  matters  to  be  operated  upon 
being  put  in,  the  bellows  is  inferted  into  the  opening  of  the 
outer  crucible  ;  and  by  blowing,  the  fiame  and  heat  is  direfted 
from  all  parts  into  the  middle  of  the  crucible  upon  the  fub- 
ilances  placed  there,  fo  as  to  produce  a  very  intenfe  heat. 

He  iTiews  how,  with  a  little  addition,  the  furnace  of  two 
crucibles  might  ferve  very  conveniently  for  beating  a  chamber. 

The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  work,  viz.  from  page  38 
to  136  inclufive,  is  taken  up  in  the  hiftory  of  gold,  which  he 
does  not  finifh.  Seft.  i.  treats  of  the  colour  of  gold,  and  the 
manner  of  reitoring  its  luftre  when  fullied.  For  refloring  the 
Juftre,  different  liquors  may  be  employed,  folution  of  foap,  of 
fixed  alkali,  volatile  alkali,  and  redified  fpirit  of  wine.  Jn  cafes 
of  filk  or  lace,  fpirit  of  wine  can  only  properly  be  employed. 
*  A  rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours*  after  be- 
ing difagreeably  tarnifhed,  had  the  luftre  of  the  gold  perfedly 
rtltored  by  wafhing  it  with  a  foft  brufli  dipt  in  w/arm  fi'lrit  of 
vt'ine  ;  and  fome  of  the  colours  of  the  filk,  which  were  liicewife 
foiled,  became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adopted  to  this  in- 

n   3  teiition. 
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tciition,  and  piobably  tiie  boafted  fecret  of  cerlain  artifts  is  no 
orher  ttiaii  this  (piiit  dirguifcd  :  among  liquids,  I  do  not  know 
cf  any  otrver,  that  is  of  fu^ncicnt  afliity  to  difcharge  the  foul 
matter,  without  being  hiirtful  tothefilk:  av  topowders,  however 
fine,  and  hovtever  cautioully  ufed,  they  Cciatch  and  wear  the 
gold,    which  here  is  only  fuperficial  and  of  extreme  tenuity.' 

Scd.  2.  treais  of  the  gravify  of  gold,  and  fed.  3,  ot  its  dufti- 
lity  and  the  arts  depeiidsnt  on  tiiis  property,  gold  beating, 
wire  drawing,  and  gi'ding  with  gold  leaf.  He  enters  minutely 
into  the  detail  of  thefe  various  praftices,  and  alio  propofes 
fome  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  thetn.  On  the  gilding  of 
tjlft'erent  fubilanccs,  he  takes  notice  of  a  curiofity  front  the  port- 
liumoiis  works  of  Mr.  Hooke  ;  a  method  of  gilding  live  cravv- 
fi(h,  carp,  &c.  without  injuring  the  fifh.  The  cement  for  this 
)/urpoie  is  cornpoftd  of  Burgun;iy  pitch,  which  is  mehed  in  an 
tdithcn  vefTci  ;  and  by  inclining  the  veiTel,  it  is  made  to  adhere 
to  the  inner  furface  of  it :  fome  finely  powdered  amber  is  firewed 
over  the  pitch,  when  becoming  cold.  To  thefe  three  pounds 
of  linrlced  oil  and  one  pound  of  turpentine  is  added,  boiling 
them  fur  an  hour  in  a  vcficl  covered.  This  mixture,  as  it  is 
vanned,  is  to  be  ground  with  fine  powder  of  p  )n)ice-ilorie,  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  to  the  connliencc  of  paint.  The  filh  being  wiped 
U17,  this  paint  is  laid  down,  gold  leaf  above,  and  the  animal 
iiv.audiately  r£turned  to  the  water.  The  matter  quickly  prows 
firm  in  the  water.  The  qualities  of  tiiis  cement  excellently  fit 
it  tor  fi>me  other   purpofes. 

In  fed.  4.  the  efFcAsof  fire  on  gold  are  taken  notice  of.  He 
remarks  the  infufficienty  of  M.  Homberg's  expcrinrent  with  the 
liuining  g!  fs,  and  adds,  that  there  is  no  reafon  yet  to  believe 
tiiat  gold  is  altera^'ie  by  the  great  heat  of  the  focus  in  the  burn- 
iiig-giafs,  much  iefs  by  fmaller  heats.  Sect.  5.  treats  of  the 
jiitxture  of  gold  with  orher  metals.  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that 
it  unites  with  all  the  known  metallic  bodies.  He  mentions, 
firff,  its  mixture  with  quickfiiver,  and  the  ufe  of  the  amalgama 
inereby  foruied,  viz.  the  gilding  different  metallic  bodies.  The 
inconvenicncies  in  this  bufintfs  are  chiefly  two  :  the  workmen 
being  expofcd  to  the  fumes  of  the  mercury,  have  eencraily  their 
heaitiis  greatly  impaired;  the  other  is,  the  lofs  of  a  great 
jrortion  of. quickfiiver,  notwithflanding  a  part  is  detained  and 
preferved  in  the  cavities  formed  in  the  chimney  for  that  purpofe. 
lie  propyfcs  to  remedy  thefe  defects,  by  having  the  chimney  of 
Ihc  furnace  to  go  off  under  the  grate,  and  that  the  cold  air 
fnould  enter  where  the  v/orkmen  ffand.  Ttius  neither  the  va- 
pour of  the  fewel,  or  fumes  of  fuch  fubflances  ai  are  placed 
ii.pon  it,  would  incommode  the  workmen.  Tne  chimney  he 
j^ropofcs  to  reach  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
6  fur- 
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fupnace.  Upon  this  is  to  be  placed  a  larger  tube  ten  or  twelve 
feet  hioh,  fo  wide  as  to  leave  an  interval  of  an  inch  or  more,  be- 
tween it  and  the  chimney.  The  external  air,  paiTing  up  be- 
tween the  chimney  and  this  outer  pipe,  condenfes  the  mercurial 
fumes,  which  falling  down  are  catched  in  a  rim,  and  from  thence 
conveyed  to  a  proper  receiver.  After  this,  he  proceeds  to  the 
mixture  of  gold  with  filver,  copper,  and  other  metals;  the  al- 
terations produced  by  diffeient  proportions  of  different  metals, 
and  the  effeds  of  a  ftrong  or  continued  fire  on  the  mixtures. 
Gold  is  particularly  difpofed  to  unite  with  iron  ;  hence  iron  in- 
Itruiients  fliould  not  be  made  ufe  of  for  ftirring  gold  in  fufion. 
In  virtue  of  this  property,  gold  is  an  excellent  folder  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  iron  or  l^eel  inftruments.  There  are  many  other 
curious  experiments  related  h-rc,  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit. us  to  meoticn 

Seft.  5.  treats  of  the  a£lion  of  acids  and  fulphureotis  bodies  on 
gold;  various  folutions  of  it,  and  their  properties.  It  has  al- 
ways been  an  axiom.  That  pure  nitrous  acid  would  not  difiblve 
gold  ;  upon  this  the  aflayer  and  refiner  have  depetided.  lu 
fome  circumftances  it  may  be  diffolved  by  the  nitrous  acid. 
TJiis  difcovery  of  Dr.  Brandt  is  publilhed  in  the  Swedifh  Tranf- 
aftions  for  the  year  174.8.  ,In  order  to  feparare  filver  and  cop- 
per joined  to  gold,  he  poured  on  aqua  fonis,  boiling  it  in  a 
glafs  vtlTtl  to  which  a  recipient  was  adapted:  he  poured  off  the 
folution  cs  it  took  place,  and  added  ftronger  and  ftronger  aqua 
fortis.  Nearly  all  the  filver  and  copper  being  diflolved,  and 
the  folution  poured  off  from  the  gold,  he  made  another  addition 
of  aqua  fortis,  which  wiis  boiled  to  drynefs  ;  to  this  he  poured 
more  qf  the  acid,  which,  after  boiling  fome  time,  appeared 
yellow.  This  yellow  liquor  y/as  kept  feparate;  being  ufed  af- 
terwards for  diflblving  filver,  to  their  great  aftonifhment  a 
quantity  of  gold  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  glafs.  The 
filver  was  very  pure  from  gold ;  the  acid  was  alfo  pure.  The 
experiment  v;as  feveral  times  repeated  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
'  Though  the  applying  a  head  upon  the  veflel  may  feem  to  be 
a  very  immaterial  circumftance  in  regard  to  the  diflblution  of 
the  metal,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  pnoH:  edential,  for  both  dif- 
fulution  and  precipitation  are  in  many  cafes  rernarkably  influ- 
enced by  the  admiihon  or  exclufion  of  air :  after  the  gold  has 
been  diflblved,  if  the  veflel  be  well  fhaken,  fo  that  air  may  be 
copioully  introduced  and  mingled  with  the  liquor,  the  gold,  as 
Mr.  Schttrer  obferves,  falls  quickly  to   the  bottom.' 

The  marine  acid  has  no  aclion  on  gold  in  Its  metalline  ftate. 
'When  precipitated  from  aq.  regia  with  an  alkali,  or  changed  iu- 
►£0  the  appearance  of  a  calx  by  calcirtation  wiih  a  mixture  oi  tin 
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and  birmuih,  this  acid  with  a  moderate  heat  will  perfeAly  dif- 
folve  it,  and  retain  it  fufpended. 

The  vitriolic  acid  h.'S  no  folvent  powers  on  gold.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  or  what  is  called  aqua 
regia,  is  the  proper  menftruum  of  gold.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  fea  fait,  or  f^l  ammoniac,  to  four  rimes  their  weight 
of  aqua  fort  is  ;  by  mixing  pure  fpirit  of  nitre  and  fea -fait,  or, 
laftly,  by  difTolving  nitre  in  fpirit  ot  fea-falt.This  is  a  curious  ex- 
periment:  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  in  the  laft  cafe,  feems  to  aft  upon 
the  nitre  h  as  to  fepai  ate  the  whole,  or  part  of  its  acid  ;  and  we 
know  very  well  that  the  acid  of  nitre  will  readily  feparate  the 
marine  acid  from  its  bafis.  This  throws  a  difficulty  into  the 
dodrine  of  aftraftions  in  chemillry.  It  not  only  takes  place  in 
the  cafe  here  mentioned,  but  probably  very  extenfivcly. 
Marrgraff  and  Baume  give  fimilar  inftances,  where  the  fame  re- 
ciprocal cffed  obtains. 

Inflammable  liquors,  aether,  and  elTential  oils,  take  up  gold 
from  its  folution.  The  asther  holds  it  beft  fufpended  ;  the  ef- 
fential  oils  allow  it  to  feparate  in  no  Hng  time.  It  is  faid  in  the 
Swedilli  Tranfaftions,  that  if  the  aether  be  allowed  to  exhale 
very  (lowly,  the  gold  will  fhoot  into  cryftals  of  a  tranfparent 
yellow  colour,  along  prifmatical  figure,  and  of  an  auftere  tafte. 
Liquors  containing  a  grofier  inflammable  matter,  as  wine, 
vinegar,   folution  of  tartar,  all  extricate  gold  from  aq.  regia  in 

its  metalline  form  ;    the  gold  falls  generally  to  the  bottom. 

Under  the  head  of  precipitation  of  gold  by  metallic  bodies  he 
remarks,  that  folution  of  iron  in  vitriolic  acid,  or  green  vi- 
triol, precipitates  gold  from  aq.  regia  ;  and  as  this  folution 
does  not  precipitate  from  aq,  regia  any  other  known  metal,  it 
may  be  an  ufeful  means  of  purifying  gold  from  the  fmalleft  ad- 
mixture of  other  metals. 

Seft.  7.  treats  of  the  alloy  of  gold,  and  the  methods  of  judg- 
in-:'  of  the  quantity  of  alloy  it  contains  from  the  colour  and 
weight,  Sedi,  8,  turns  on  the  alTaying  of  gold.  The  fepara- 
tion  of  all  the  bafer  metals,  except  fiUer  and  platina,  is  ob- 
tained by  cupellation  with  lead,  of  which  procefs  he  gives  a 
pretty  long  detail.  He  next  enters  on  the  parting  of  filver  from 
gold  by  aq.  fortis,  and  firft  defcribes  the  manner  of  preparing 
this  fpirit,  which,  however,  he  leaves  unfinilhed  in  the  pre- 
fent  publication. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  publiflied  another  part  of  this  ingenious  and 
elaborate  undertaking  ;  of  which  we  (hall  defer  giving  any  ac- 
count till  the  work  is  completed. 
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VI.  Ohfervaiions  on  d'l'vers  P  of  ages  of  Scripture,  placing  many  of 
them  in  a  Light  altogether  ne-iv,  afcertaining  the  Meanwg  of  federal 
not  determinable  by  the  Methods  commonly  made  tfe  of  by  the  Learned, 
and  propofng  to  Conjideration  probable  ConjeSiures  on  others  diffe- 
rent from  'what  ha've  been  hitherto  recomjnended  to  the  Attention  of 
the  Curious  ;  grounded  on  Circumftances  incidentally  mentioned  in 
Books  of  Toyages  and  Tra'vels  into  the  Eaji.      ^'vo.      6s.     Field. 

C  T  Earned  men,  fays  the  author  of  thefe  Obfervations,  have 
JLj  often  employed  themfelves  in  noting  down  places  of  the 
Greek  claflics,  which  they  have  though,t  explanatory  of  paflages 
of  Scripture,  and  many  volumes  of  ob/er-z)at ions  of  this  kind  have 
been  publifhed  to  the  world,  from  whence  fucceeding  commen- 
tators have  taken  them,  and  placed  them  in  their  writings;  but 
modern  books  of  travels  and  voyages,  which,  if  carefully  per- 
ufed,  will  afford  as  many  obfervations,  as  curious,  and  as  ufe- 
ful,  have  not,  1  think,  been  treated  after  this  manner.  An  at- 
tempt then  of  the  kind,  which  appears  in  thefe  papers,  is,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  nexv,  and  as  fuch  will  1  hope  be  received  by  the 
public  with  approbation,  at  leaft  with  candor. 

*  1  do  not  mean  in  fpeaking  this  to  fay,  that  no  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  of  travels  into  the  Eaft  ever  obferved  the  con- 
formity betwixt  feme  of  their  prefent  cuftoms,  and  certain  cor- 
refponding  paflages  of  Scripture It  has  been  done  moft  cer- 
tainly, and  the  refemblance  has  been  fo  ftrjking,  and  the  thing 
fo  curious,  that  they  could  not  in  fome  cafes  well  avoid  taking 
notice  of  it  ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  no  one,  that  I  know  of, 
has  fet  \\\va.{t\{ purfofely,  and  at  large,  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
that  have  publifhed  obfervations  on  the  ancient  Greek  writers, 
to  remark  thefe  refemblances :  an  infinite  number  almoft,  of 
very  amufing  and  inftrudive  particulars  are  taken  no  notice 
of,  and  thofe  fenu  that  are  mentioned,  are,  in  a  manner,  loft 
amidfl  a  crowd  of  other  matters. 

•  Accounts  of  countries  very  remote  from  thofe  that  were  the 
fcene  of  thofe  tranfaftions  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  may 
pour  fome  light  over  particular  paflages  of  Scripture,  in  the  fame 
way,  as  Buchanan's  relation  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  may  illuftrate  fome  circumftances  recorded 
by  Homer,  whofe  Iliad  fpeaks  of  Greek  and  Afiatic  heroes;  for 
there  is  a  famenefs  in  human  nature  e-very  nuhere,  under  the  Uke  de- 
gree of  uncultivatednefs  ;  fo  we  find  there  were  no  prof Jfed  fur - 
geons  in  old  Scotch  armies,  as  well  as  none  among  thofe  of  the 
Greek,  but  the  great  warriors  themfelves  underftood  the  art  of 
healing,  and  praftifed  it,  and  this  fkill  was  reckoned  a  military 
accomplifhmenr.  The  examining,  however,  the  narratives  of 
what  tiavellcrs  have  obferved  in   the  Holy-Land  itfelf  is  ftill 

more 
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more  amufing  to  the  imaeJ'iation,  and  at  the  fame  time,  may 
jufily  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  iniirudive,  fince  many  of  their 
arrcient  cuftoms  remain  vnahired,  and  reteicnces  to  thufe  ancient 
cuftoms  appear  every  where  in  the  Scriptures. 

'  That  their  cufl'urss  in  general  remain  unaltered,  on  whic-h 
much  depends  in  the  folloviing  papers,  is  a  taft  which  admits  of 
no  doubt :  indeed  it  is  {o  inconteftable,  that  the  Baron  de  Mon- 
tefquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  endeavoured  to  aflign  a  na- 
tural caufe  for  it  ;  and  whether  we  admit  his  explanations,  or 
rot,  the  fa6l  cannot  be  denied.  A  multitude  of  writers  have 
mentioned  it,  and  as  a  thing  they  were  extiemely  ftruck  with.* 

Upon  this  fuppofition  our  author  has  formed  his  plan,  and 
collefted,  from  hooks  of  travels,  a  great  variety  of  obferva- 
tions,  relating,  i.  to  the  weather  in  the  Holy-Land;  2.  the 
people  jiving  in  tents ;  3.  their  houfes  and  cities ;  4.  their 
diet;  5.  their  manner  of  travelling;  6  their  methods  of 
fhewing  refpeft ;  7.  their  books  ;  8.  the  natural,  civil,  and  mi- 
litary liate  of  Judea;  9.  ^gypt  ;    10.  mifcellaneous  matters. 

In  the  firft  chapter  the  author  illuRrates  fcveral  pafiages  of 
Scripture,  and  reftifies  the  millakes  of  feveral  European  writers 
in  points  relating  to  the  \vcather. For  inflance  : 

*  Hilltop  Patrick,  he  fays,  ivhen  he  paraphrafes  thefe  words 
of  the  Pfalmift,  My  moifiure  <^vcai  turned  into  the  drought  offummer.^ 
"  My  body  was  confumed  and  parched  like  the  grafs  of  the 
earth,  in  the  midft  of  Khtdriejl  fummer,"  feems  rather  to  write 
like  a  mere  Englifnman,  than  to  exprefs  tbe  exaft  thought  of 
David.  All  their  fummers  are  dry;  and  the  withered  appear- 
ance ofan  Eaftern  fummir  in  common,  is  doubtlefs  what  the  Pfal- 
jnift  refers  to.,  without  thinking  of  any  particular  year  of  drought.' 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  author,  fpeakin^  of  the  goat-fkin 
bottles  in  ufe  among  the  Arabs,  illuflrates  this  exprellion  of 
the  Pfalmifl  in  the  following  manner  : 1  am  become  like  a  bot- 
tle ill  the  fimke  * "   My  appearance  in  my  preftnt  fiate  is  as 

(iifj'crent  from  what  it  was  when  I  dwelt  at  court,  es.the  furnj- 
tgre  of  a  palace  differs  from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent,  among 
Avhom  I  now  dwell.  *  Juft  thus  the  Prophet  laments  that  the 
precious  fons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  ^«^^oA/,  or  'veJfeU  of  finf 
gold,  funk  in  their  ellimatlon,  and  were  confidered  as  no  better 
than  earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter,  Lam. 
iv:  2, 

*  Our  tranflators,  by  the  place  j  they  have  marked  in  the 
margin  of  fome  of  our  Bibles  as  parallel  to  this,  feem  to  have 
fuppofed  that  the  Pfalmirt  refers  to  the  blacknef  his  face  con- 
trafted  by  furrow  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 

*  Pf.  c;fis.  83.  t  Job  Axx   30. 
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whole  of  his  thoughf  :  in  fuch  a  cafe  would  he  not  rather  have 
f^ukeii  of  tlie  blacknej]  of  a  pot,  as  it  is  fuppofed  the  prophet  Joel 
doth,   ch.ii,6,  rather  than  that  of  a  leather- bottle? 

'  I  have  been  fuppofing  that  the  tent  of  a  common  Arab  is  a 
very  fmoky  habitation,  when  I  have  confidered  the  exprelhoti  of 
a  bottle  in  the  fmoke  as  equivalent  ro  that  of  a  bottle  in  the  tent  of  an 
Jrah,  and  in  truth  their  dweUiug  muft  be  very  much  incommo- 
ded vi\i\\  fmiike ,  lince  they  \w^\^<:fres  in  them. 

'  So  there  was  a  fire  we  find  in  tliat  Arab  tent  to  which  bi- 
fiiop  Pococke  was  condudted  when  he  was  going  to  Jerufalem. 
How  fmoky  muft  fuch-an  habitation  be,  and  how  black  all  its 
utenfils  !  Lr  Bruyn,  irt  going  from  Aleppo  to  Scanderoon,  was 
made  fufficiently  fenfible  of  this;  for  being  obliged  to  pafs  a 
whole  night  in  an  hut  of  reeds,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was 
a  fire,  to  boil  a  kettle  of  meat  that  hung  over  1%  and  to  bake  fome 
bread  among  'healhes,  he  found  the  fmoke  intolerable,  the  door 
.being  the  0(:ly  place  by  which  it  ccuid  get  out  of  the  hut. 

'  To  the  hlacknefs  oi  a  goat-fkin  bottle  in  a  tent,  but  to  the 
meannefi  dlfo  o^  fuch  a  driciking-velTel  the  P'almift  feems  to  re- 
fer ;  itnd  it  was  a  moft  natural  image  lor  him  to  make  ufe  of, 
driven  from  among  the  veffels  offilver  and  gold  in  the  palace  of 
Saul  to  live  as  the  Arabs  do  and  did,  and  confequently  often 
obliged  w  drink  out  of  a  fmoked  leather-bottle. 

'  If  this  be  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  tents  of  the  Arabs, 
I  doubt  our  tranllators  will  be  thought  not  to  have  been  very 
happy  in  their  verfion,  when  they  call  the  tents  of  the  Arabs 
\\\K\v  palaces,  £zek.  xxv.  4.  whatever  the  true  fenfe  of  the  ori- 
ginal word  may  be.' 

In  the  third  chapter,  concerning  the  houfes  and  cities  of  Ju- 
dea,  the  author  obferves,  that  the  attention  of  the  natives  to 
external  purity  has  occafioned  fome  peculiar  cufloms  with  re- 
gard to  their  dogs,  to  which  he  thinlis  the  facred  writers  have 
alluded.  '  They  do  not  fufFer  the.Ti  in  their  houfes,  and  even 
with  care  avoid  their  touching  them  in  the  iireets,  which  would 
he  confidered  as  a  drfkment.  One  would  imagine  then,  that 
Uiider  thefe  circumfiances,  as  they  do  not  appear  by  any  means 
to  be  necelfary  in  their  cities^  hoiveyer  important  they^may  be 
to  thofe  that  feed  flocks,  there  ih.^uld  be  very  few  of  thefe 
creatures  found  in  thofe  places,  they  are  notwithftanding  there 
in  great  numbers,  and  crowd  their  ftreets.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  particular  perfons  as  our  dogs  do,  nor  to  be 
ifcd  dillintlly  by  fucb  as  might  claim  fome  intereft  in  them,  but 
get  their  food  as  they  can.  At  the  fame  time  they  confider  it 
as  right  to  take  fom.e  care  of  them,  and  the  charitable  people 
among  them  frequently  give  jnoney  every  week  or  month  to 
jputchers  and  bakers  to  feed  them   at  fiated  times,    and  fome 

leave 
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leave  legacies  at  their  deaths  for  the  fame  purpofe;  this  isle 
Bruyn's  account.  Therenot  and  Maiilet  mention  fomething  of 
the  fame  fort. 

'  In  like  manner  dogs  feem  to  have  been  looked  upon 
an^ong  the  Jews  in  a  difagreeable  light,  I  Sam.  xv'i.  43.  2  Kings 
viii.  13.  yet  they  had  theT.  in  confiderahle  numhen  in  their  cities^ 
V{,  lix.  14.  but  they  were  not  fhiit  up  in  their  houfes  or  courts^ 
Pf.  lix.  6.  14.  They  feem  to  have  been  forced  to  feek  their 
food  where  they  could  find  it,  Pf.  lix.  15.  to  which  I  may  add, 
that  fome  care  of  them  feems  to  be  indiredly  enjoined  to  the 
Jews,  Exod.  xxii.  31.  circumftances  that  feem  to  be  more  illiif- 
trated  by  thefe  travellers  into  the  Eaft  than  by  any  commen- 
tators that  I  know  of.' 

In  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft,  as  D'Arvieux  and  others  inform 
us,  wood  is  fo  fcarce  and  expenfive,  that  dried  cow-dung  is 
ufed  as  fewel,  and  laid  up  in  out-houfes  for  that  purpofe.  Our 
author,  in  his  account  of  this  cuftom,  gives  the  following  in- 
genious explication  of  a  remarkable  paflage  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  •  The  prophet,  fays  he,  was  firft  enjoined  to 
make  ufe  of  human  dung  in  the  preparation  of  his  food,  tho' 
at  length  he  obtained  permiiTion  to  ufe  cow-dung  for  the  baking 
that  bread  which  was  to  be  expreffive  of  the  miferable  food  If- 
rael  fliould  be  obliged  to  eat  in  their  difperfion  among  the 
Gentiles  :  had  this  been  ordered  at  firft,  it  would  by  no  means 
have  fufficiently  exprefled  thofe  necejjitiesy  and  that  flthinefs  in 
their  ivay  of  liqjing  to  which  they  were  to  be  reduced,  for  many 
of  the  Eaftern  people  very  commonly  ufe  cow-dung  in  the  ba- 
king of  their  bread  ;  therefore  he  was  ordered  to  make  ufe  of 
human  dung,  which  was  terribly  fignificant  of  the  extremities 
to  which  they  were  to  be  reduced  :  no  nation  made  ufe  of  that 
horrid  kind  of  fewel,  whereas  the  other  was  very  common,  tho' 
it  is  not  very  agreeable  for  the  purpofe,  the  bread  fo  baked 
b«ing  burnt,  fmoky,  and  difagreeably  tafted.' 

Our  author  has  illuftrated  many  paflages  of  Scripture  with 
equal  propriety.  Yet  in  a  book  on  this  copious  fubjeft,  we 
expefted  more  entertainment  and  inftruflion  than  we  find  in 
this  performance.  Several  of  his  refearches  are  tedious  and 
unimportant.  His  endeavours  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  every 
thing  which  others  have  remarked  in  a  fimilar  way,  and  his  de- 
termination to  confine  himfelf  to  particular  fafts,  which  writers 
of  voyages  and  travels  have  incidentally  or  undef:gnedly  mentioned, 
have  given  his  book  an  air  of  novelty  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
obliged  him  to  rejeft  many  curious  and  entertaining  obfervations. 
In  fome  of  his  difquifitions  he  feems  to  have  indulged  his  ima- 
gination in  the  purfuit  of  references  which  have  no  exiftence  in 
the  facred  writings.  E.g.  He  quotes  from  Maundrel  a  defcrip- 
5  tion 
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tion  of  a  fiffure  in  the  earth  which  that  gentleman  had  obferved 
in  his  travels,  and  then  afks  this  queftion :  *  May  not  Solomon 
refer  to  fome  fuch  a  dangerous  place  as  this,  when  he  fays, 
"  The  mouth  of  a  ftrange  woman  is  a  deep  pit :  he  that  is  ab- 
horred of  the  Lord  fhall  fall  therein.  Prov.  xxii.  14.  A  whore 
is  a  deep  ditch::,  and  a  ftrange  woman  a  nanowo  pit  f  chap,  xxiii. 
27.  The  flowery  pleafures  of  the  place  where  this  fatal  pit 
was,  make  the  allufion  llill  more  ftiiking  :  how  agreeable  to 
fenfe  the  path  that  led  to  this  chamber  of  death  !* 

The  force  of  thefe  expreffions  is  undoubtedly  obvious  to  every 
reader,  without  examining  a  volume  of  travels,  or  the  pits  and 
precipices  in  the  Holy-Land. 

This  method  of  inveftigating  the  meaning  of  the  facred  wri- 
ters, by  enquiring  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  Judea,  is  certainly 
ufeful :  many  obfervations  in  this  book  evince  its  propriety;  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  delufive  than  fome  imagine.  There 
has  been  a  total  alteration  in  the  religion,  laws,  and  manners 
of  the  natives,  fince  the  days  of  Mofes.  A  traveller  fees  the 
ground  which  the  patriarchs  trod  :  he  obferves  the  fame  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  the  fame  afpeft  of  the  heavens,  and  the  like  j 
but  cufloms  and  modes  of  living  are  circumflances  of  atranfitory 
kind;  i^vf  reliques  of  thefe  things  have  fubfilled  through  the 
revolutions  of  three  thoufand  years.  And  with  refpeft  to  that 
conformity  between  fome  particulars  which  our  author  men- 
tions, and  certain  conefpouding  paflages  of  Scripture,  almoin 
all  that  can  be  faid  is  this  :  A  philoTopher  may  obfjrve  a  Jlmi- 
larity  in  all  the  operations  of  art  and  nature,  v;hether  he  views 
them  under  feveral  periods  in  Judea,  or,  under  the  fame  degree 
of  culture,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  Thames,  or  the 
Nile. 


VII.  The  Pro'vidential  Hifsry  of  Mankind  openedy  by  the  Key  "  of 
the  Knoivledge  of  Good  and  Evil"  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Stronge,  J,  M.  of  the  Diocefe  o/' Armagh. 
ti'o.     Pr.  7/.  6d.     Dodlley. 

R.  Stronge  is  one  of  thofe  writers  who  look  upon  hu- 
man knowledge  as  a  corrupt  and  dangerous  principle, 
and  imagine  that  '  tie  caufeof  true  religion  is  betrayed,  whea 
it  is  delivered  over  to  our  own  reafon,  to  decide  upon  the  foun- 
dation or  merit  of  it.' 

Religion,  we  mufl  confefs,  has  been  abufed  and  betrayed  by 
fome  of  its  adherents,  who  have  drefled  it  up  in  fantailic  co- 
lours of  their  own  invention,  and  under  that  difguife  expofed 
it  to  derifion, 

But 
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But  is  rearon,  therefore,  to  be  difcarded  from  the  fervlce  af 
Chriftianity  ?  No.  Without  ir  we  fliouid  notbe  able  to  dilHti- 
giiilh  the  infpiration  of  an  apoftle  from  the  dream  of  an  en- 
thiifiaH-,  the  truths  of  God  from  the  fiiSions  of  man,  or  the 
gofpel  of  Chrift  from  the  koran  of  Mohammed. 

Our  author  thinks,  that  as  we  have  the  Scriptures  in  our  poiTef- 
fion,  we  have  no  occafion  tor  ihh  carnal  nveapon,  *  Wc  mu-ft 
take  the  fix  or  d  of  the  Spirit,  ivhich  is  the  ivord  of  God,  as  the  onl^y 
weapon  that  can  decide  our  controveify  witli  all  heretical  oppo- 
I'ers  of  the  truth  ;  for  the  only  method  of  deciding  any  contro- 
verfy  is  to  bring  it  to  a  certain  puint,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
pafs ;  and  that  point,  with  all  true  believers,  is  the  aut'iority  of 
the  word  of  God,  upon  which  alone  we  rely  for  eitahlilhing  the 
articles  of  our  faith  -,  and  therefore,  in  all  controverfial  difputes 
with  the  enemies  of  it,  our  duty  requires  that  we  Ihould  appeal 
to  that  authority  by  taking  the  word  of  God,  as  it  is  <written  in 
his  book,  and  offer  it  only  in  our  defence,  without  any  addi- 
tion of  our  own  reafoning  along  with  ir,  but  leave  it  to  the  con- 

fciences  of   our  adverfaries  to    make   the    application.'- •'  If 

they  do  notacquiefce  in  its  divine  authority,  when  it  is  propofed 
to  them,  we  have  no  need  of  arguments  to  enforce  it  by  our  au- 
thority, in  reafoning  any  farther  upon  it  ;  but  a  man  that  is  an 
heretic  after  the  firfi  and  fecond  admonition  given  him  to  forbear, 
/peaking  peri'crfe  things,  rejeSl :  turn  away  trom  him,  and  rcfufc 
to  hold  any  more  converfation  with  him.' 

In  this  manner,  we  may  ftippo(e,  our  author  would  have 
treated  Dr.  Clarke,  if  he  had  lived  under  his  influence  ;  for  he 
reprefents  the  dodlor's  book.  On  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
&c.  as  '  A  monftrous  biith,  delivered  in  nonfenfical,  perplexed, 
contradictory,  and  blafphemous  terms  f,  from  which,  as  ne* 
ceflary  to  its  being,  it  cannot  be  freed,  to  afford  any  other  view 
of  its  deformity,  but  what  mull  difturb  and  diltraft  the  under- 
■ftanding,  invited  to  combat  with  impoflibilities  and  contradic- 
tions, and  to  furrendcr  our  faiih  in  God,  to  embrace  a  forgery 
of  infernal  craftinefs.' 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  treatife  above-mentioned,  propofed  to  fiiew, 
that  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  are  notoiily  probable,  but 
capable  of  jurt  proof  and  demonllration,  thinking  that  his  en- 
deavours might  ferve  to  remove  the  objcftians  of  thole  who  de- 
fend their  atheifm  upon  the  principles  of  philofophy.  But  ei>r 
author  looks  upon  this  defign  as  impious  and  abfurd.  '  ForreafofT, 
fdys  he,  alone  cannot  lead  us  to  the  true  God,  or  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  will,   but  he  that  comcth  to  God,   tnufl  believe  that  he 

f  A  birth  dclii'ercd  tn  nonfenfical  lerrns,  is,  in  the  wordi  of  our 
author,  '  moll  abonunable  ncnfenfi'.' 
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is< — what  he  has  been  pleafed  to  reveal  to  us ;  and  as  our  obe- 
dience due  ro  hinn,  dots  imply  that  his  will  fhould  be  done,  we 
cannot  know  his  will,  or  what  things  he  requires  us  to  do  as  his 
fervants,  without  information  from  him  concerning  thein  ;  [rat 
God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us,  hy  his  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  fearch- 
eth  all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God;  for  ivhat  man  kno-iveth  tbi 
things  (or  thoughts  of  man)  but  the  fpirit  of  man  -xvhich  is  in  him  : 
fven  Jo  the  things  (or  thoughts   or  will)    of  God  knovjeth   no  man, 

hut  the  Spirit  of  God. If  \\  e  cannot  difcover  the  fecret  thoughts 

of  man  from  external  appearances  of  his  perfon  and  counte- 
nance, much  lefs  furely  can  we  know  the  thoughts  of  God  by 
confideration  of  his  works,  which  have  a  more  remote  and 
diftant  relation  to  their  great  Creator;  yet  this  is  the  tafk  of  the 
deift  or  moralirt,  who  labours  with  all  his  might  to  invalidate 
the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  by  fetting  uppermofi  the  de- 
cifions  of  his  own  reafon,  or  fuch  conclufions  as  he  infer*  from 
his  fituation  among  outward  vifible  objects,  as  a  natural  reii-- 
gion,  or  perfedt  rule  of  life  ;  and  is  only  contented  to  admit 
the  teftimony  of  Scripture,  where  it  may  be  wrefted  to  coincide 
with  his  own  arbitrary  determinations.  If  on  this  footing  we 
join  him,  to  fet  afide  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
the  intereft  of  true  religion  is  betrayed  into  his  hands:  we  con- 
fent  thereby  to  argue  and  to  ivalk  hy  fight ;  to  which  Dr.  Clarke 
having  agreed,  notwithftanding  the  parade  and  arrangement  of 
his  fophidical  demonftrations  agp-inll  atheifts,  deiiis,  fatalifts, 
and  the  refl:  of  that:  jribe,  he  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful  and  induftrious  friends  their  caufe  ever  had  upon  earth.' 
Full  of  zeal  and  indignation  againft  this  prefumptuous  leafon- 
er,  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Stronge  undertakes  to  '  examine  and 
refute'  the  Doftor's  demonflrarions.  Take  a  fpecimcn  of  this 
refutation.  "  Something,  fays  Dr.  Clarke,  has  exilled  from 
all  eternity."  Mr.  Stronge  replies  :  '  By  the  rules  of  mathe- 
matical argumentation,  this  propofition  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
axiom,  or  felf-evident  truth,  which  may  be  undeniably  proved 
to  our  fenfes ;  for  otherwife  the  atheifts,  his  fiftitious  or  imagi- 
nary opponents,  will  not  allow  it,  fince  they  are  afTuredly  of  the 
fame  feft  of  the  S adduces,  njoho  fay  there  is  no  refurre^ion,  neither 
angel  nor  fpirit — didinft  or  feparated  from  material  or  vifible 
forms  ;  and  therefore  to  join  ifTue,  and  to  lead  them  into  his  de- 
monflrations,  Dr.  Clarke's  propofition  muft  be  taken  to  imply, 
that  this  material  vifible  world,  or  fome  vifible  thina  in  it  or  about 
it,  is  eternal.  If  he  denies  that  his  fomething  is  to  be  under- 
flood  of  any  thing  which  is  vifible  or  material,  he  precludes  the 
pofiibiiity  of  arguing  demonflratively,  or  of  arg?iing  at  all  l^y 
dcmiKiflration  to  convince  his  fiippofcd  atheifts ;  Co  that  the 
amufing  fallacy  of  his  demonflrarive  art  lies  in  the  teims  (fgmt- 

lil!]-gj 
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thing)  brought  into  his  propofitioii,  infteaa  of  feme  one  certain 
or  vifible  thing,  and  affirmed  to  be  eternal,  by  which  means 
eternity,  an  ellintial  af,tr;bute,  is  indefinitely  applied  to  fome- 
thing,  in  a  blafphemous  abafe  of  reaibning  and  of  fpeech. 

*  If  rhis  propofirion,  that  ''  Sonnething  has  exifted  from  all 
eternity,"  is  propofed  to  believers,  they  will  not  agree  to  it,  but 
reject  it  as  faife,  wh-:i  taken  to  fignify  any  thing  but  that  God 
has  exited  in  eitrnity,  in  which  fenfe  it  will  in  no  fort  anfwer 
theptirpofes  of  Dr.  Clarke's  elaborate  Mathematical  Analyfis;  fo 
that  his  aAiorn  will  not  be  granted  as  he  would  have  it,  either  by 
atheifts  or  believers,  which  precludes  his  argument  from  taking 
place  either  with  one  or  the  other  of  them  ;  and  thus  his  ambi- 
tious ladder,  having  no  foot  or  foundation  to  ftand  upon,  does 
of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground.' 

Our  author  having,  as  he  imagines,  convinced  the  reader, 
that  Dr.  Clarke's  demonftrations  are  falfe,  and  that  his  pretence 
to  eftablilh  the  truth  is  infernal  craft;  that  all  fach  attempts 
are  injurious  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  happinefs  of  men, 
by  encouraging  them  in  their  natural  corruption,  &c.  he  pro- 
ceeds to  review  the  hifiory  of  mankind  and  the  difpenfations  of 
_God  from  the  fall  to  the  redemption. 

This  detail,  with  all  his  obfervations,  is  fo  extremely  tedious 
and  infipid,  that  we  ftiall  conclude  this  article  with  a  citation 
from  the  lalf  fedion  of  his  book,  which  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  competent  idea  of  thefe  difquifitions. 

*  We  have  feen,  by  due  attention  given  to  the  providential 
hiftory  of  mankind,  delivered  to  us  in  the  facred  writings,  from 
what  caufe  our  mifery,  in  this  uncertain  troubled  ftate,  lias  ori- 
ginally proceeded  ;  that.it  was  occafioned  by  the  entrance  of  fm 
and  death  into  the  world,  through  the  difobedience  of  the  Hi  ft 
man,  who  was  feduced  by  the  temptation  and  policies  of  the 
devil  :  and  that  this  original  corruption  is  propagated  through 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  who  are  born  in  fin,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  evil  principle  of  action  which  he  introduced,  and 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  led  and  governed  by  it,  in  purfuit 
of  happinefs  by  the  gratifications  of  their  appetites  and  paffions 
la  this  prefent  life. 

*  The  great  obje£l  of  the  providential  government  of  man- 
kind, in  nianifefting  the  mercy  of  God,  to  recover  them  from 
the  mifery  of  their  fallen  ftate,  is  to  deftroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  to  refcue  the  fouls  of  men  from  the  power  of  his 
policy  and  delufion  ;  that  is,  to  abolilli  that  evil  principle  of 
adlion  to  which  they  became  fubjeci  through  the  addrcfs  of  the 
evil  fpirit,  when  he  prevailed  by  his  temptation  to  cut  off  the 
communications  of  divine  knowledge  and  affiftance  from  our 
firft  parents,  who  fell  frona  their  ftate  of  innocence,  and  hap- 

pinefs, 
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pinefs,  and  liberty,  by  difobeying  the  svord  of  God,  and  liften- 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  deceiver  ;  and  fo  were  betrayed  into  the 
Corrupt  principle  of  life,  the  knowledge  ot  good  and  evil  by 
their  fenfes,  to  take  that  knowledge,  acquired  by  their  own 
experience,  to  reafon  upon  it  inftead  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
make  it  the  ruling  principle  of  their  lives.' 


VIII.  Eh'ven  Letters  from  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hervey.  to  the  Revt 
Mr.  John  Wefley  ;  containing  an  Anfwer  to  that  Gentleman's  Re- 
mark)  on  Therou  and  Afpafio.  Ptihlijhed  from  the  Juthor  s  Ma- 
mtjcript,  left  in  the  Pojfcjfton  of  his  Brother  W.  £Iei  vey.  IVith  a 
Preface,  Jhe'zving  the  Reafon  of  their  being  nonv  print  id.  'ivo, 
Pr.  y.     Riviiigton. 

R.  Wefley  wrote  his  remarks,  which  are  printed  in  this 
volume,  in  the  year  1756,  by  way  of  private  letter  to 
Mr,  Hervey  ;  and  in  1758  inferred  them  in  a  pamphlet  intifled, 
"  A  Prefervative  againrt  unfettled  Notions  in  Religion."  '  la 
this  letter,  fays  he,  I  touch  upon  many  things,  without  once 
attempting  to  prove  them  ;  for  i  defigned  only,  i.  to  warn  a 
Iriend,  and  give  him  matter  for  farther  confideration  :  2.  td 
guard   otherj  from  flipping  into  miftakes.' 

'  Is  jujiif.cationy  fays  Mr.  Weflev,  more  or  lefs  than  God'? 
pardoning  and  accepting  a  finner  through  the  merits  of  Chrift  1 
That  God  herein  "  reckons  the  righreoufnefs  and  obedience 
which  Chrifl:  performed  as  our  onvn,  1  allow  ;'*  if  by  that  ambi- 
guous exprelfion  you  mean  only,  as  you  here  explain  it  your- 
fclf,  '*  They  are  as  efFedlual  for  obtaining  our  falvation,  as  if 
they  were  our  own  perfonal  qualifications." 

'  For  Chrift's  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  ii;nmortal  fouls 
which  he  has  purchafed  with  his  blood,  do  not  difpute  for  that 
particular  phrafe.  The  imputed  rightcoufnefs  of  Chrift.  It  is  not 
fcriptural;  it  is  not  necelfiuy.  Men  who  fcruple  to  ufe,  men 
who  never  heard  the  expreffion,  may  yet  "  be  humbled,  as  re- 
penting criminals  at  his  feet,  and  rely  as  devoted  penfioners 
on  his  merits,   &c." 

In   this  performance  Mr.  Hervey  defends  the  do6lrine  of /»;- 

pitted  righteoiifnefs. '  L'^t  me  afR,  lays  he,  how  can  we  be  juf- 

tified  by  the  merits  of  Clirifi,  unlcfs  they  are  imputed  to  us? 
Would  the  payment  made  by  a  furcry.  procure  a  difcharge 
for  the  debtor,,  uriltfs  it  v/as  placed  to  his  account  .?  It  is  cer- 
tain, the  facrifices  of  old  could  not  make  an  atonement,  unlefs 
they  were  imputed  to  each  offerer  refpeflively.  This  was  an  or, 
dinance  fettled  by  Jehovah  himfelf.  Lev,  vii.  i8.  And  were 
not  the  facrifices,  was  not  their  im;>utation  typical  of  Cbtiil,  and 
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the  things  pertaining  to  Chrift?  the  former  prefiguring  his  ali- 
fufHcient  expiation,  the  latter  Ihadowing  forth  the  way  whereby 
we  are  partakers  of  its  efficacy.  The  righteoufnefs  which  Chrifi: 
performed  is  reckoned  by  God  as  our  own.' 

*  When  fuch  a  righteoufnefs  is  the  fubjeft  of  difputation,  we 
muft  not  give  place,  no,  not  for  an  hour;  we  muft  maintain 
its  matchlefs  excellency,  fo  long  as  we  have  any  breath  or  any 
being.  We  muft  fay  in  direft  oppofition  to  your  fervent  but 
unadvifed  zeal,  "  for  Chrill's  fake,"  let  us  contend  earneftly 
for  imputed  righteoufnefs;  becaufe  it  is  the  brighteft  jewel  in 
his  mediatorial  crown.' 

'  I  look  upon  this  article  to  be  the  fupreme  difiinguifh- 
ing  glory  of  Chrillianity,  becaufe  I  confider  it  as  the  richeft, 
incomparably  the  richeft  privilege  of  the  Chriftian.  To  have 
a  righteoufnefs — a  confummate  righteoufnefs — the  very  righte- 
oufnefs of  the  incarnate  God — dignified  with  all  the  perfedions 
of  the  divine  nature — to  have  this  righteoufnefs  imputed  for  our 
juftification.  Matchlefs,  inconceivable  blefTing !  This  fills  the 
believer's  heart  with  inexpreflible  comfort  and  joy.  This  dif- 
plays  the  grace  of  God  in  the  mofi:  charming  and  tranfporting 
light.  This  conftitutes  the  moft  engaging  motive  to  love,  ta 
liolinefs,  and  to  all  willing  obedience.' 

*  Our  Lord's  obedience  is  of  higher  dignity  and  greater  value- 
than  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  righteoufnefs  in  it.  The  di- 
vine law  is  hereby  more  fignally  honoured,  than  it  could  have 
been  honoured  by  the  uninterrupted  obedience  of  Adam  and  all 
his  pofterity.  God's  juftice,  holinefs,  truth,  receive  greater 
glory  from  his  unparalleled  adts  of  duty,  than  from  all  the  fer- 
•vices  of  angels  and  men  in  their  feveral  wonderful  orders.  This 
aftive  righteoufnefs,  together  with  his  moft  meritorious  fuffer- 
ing,  are  the  ground  and  caufe  of  my  acceptance  with  God,  are 
the  very  thing  which  procures  and  effedls  my  juftification,  mak- 
ing me  not  barely  acquitted  from  guilt,  but  truly  righteous, 
yea  perfedlly  righteous,  and  that  before  the  God  of  infinite  pe- 
netration and  purity/ 

*  The  righteoufnefs  of  fallen  creatures  is  not  of  themfelves, 
but  of  me,  faith  the  Lord.  It  is  brought  in  and  accomplifhed  by 
him,  whom  God  hath  fet  forth  to  be  their  mediator  and  furety  : 
fo  that  we  are  made  righteous,  not  by  doing  any  thing  whatfo- 
ever,  but  by  folely  believing  in  Jefiis.' 

*•  The  righteoufnefs  which  is  of  God  by  faith,  fays  Mr. 
Wefley,  is  both  imputed  and  inherent."  •  Then,  fays  Mr. 
Piervey,  it  is  like  the  interweaving  linen  and  woolen  ;  the  moN 
ley  mixture,  forbidden  to  the  Ifraelites.  Or  rather,  like  weav- 
ing a  thread  of  the  fineft  gold  with  a  hempen  cord  or  a  fpider's 
web.  The  riglitenufnefs^/vhich  is  of  God  is  perfect,  confum- 
mate. 
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mate,  everlafting.  Not  Co  inherent  righteoufnefs,  your  own 
felf  being  judge,  and  your  own  pen  being  witnefs.— — In  the 
righteoufnefs  which  is  of  God,  the  apoftle  defines  to  be  found, 
before  the  great  and  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Lord.  His  own 
righteoufnefs,  or  the  righteoufnefs  which  is  inherent,  he  aban- 
dons, as  abfolutely  improper  for  this  great  purpofe;  being  no 
more  fitted  to  give  him  boldnefs  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
dung  and  filth  are  fit  to  introduce  a  perfon  with  credit  and  dig- 
nity to  court.  The  righteoufnefi  which  is  of  God  is  unknown 
to  reafon,  is  revealed  from  Heaven,  and  without  the  works  of 
the  law.  Whereas,  the  righteoufnefs  inherent  is  difcoverable 
by  reafon,  was  known  to  the  heathens,  and  confifts  in  a  confor- 
mity of  heart  and  life  to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  By  the  lat- 
ter, we  adl,  we  obey,  and  offer  up  fpiritual  facrifices  unto  God. 
By  the  former  we  work  nothing;  we  render  nothing  unto  God, 
but  only  receive  of  his  grace.' 

*  The  fcripture  fets  forth  juftification,  falvation,  and  all  blef- 
fednefs,  as  things  perfectly  free;  detached  from  all  works;  de- 
pendent on  no  conditions,  but  the  gifts  of  fovereign  goodnefs, 
and  infinitely  rich  grace. 

*  We  are  faved,  that  is,  we  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant — By  grace — By  grace  je  are  fanned,  Eph.  ii.  5. — Freely 

— Being  jujiified  freely,  Rom.  iii.  24. Without  the  law — ^he 

righteoufnefs  of  God  luithout  thelaiv,  Rom.  iii.  21. — Not  by  works 
— Not  of  %mrki^  but  of  him  that  calleth,  Rom.  ix.  II. — By  righ- 
teoufnefs,  not  performed,  but  imputed — Faith  is  imputed  for 

righteoufnefs,  Rom.  iv.  5. Not  by  guiltlefs  behaviour,  but  by 

remiflion  of  fins — BUffed  are  they  njjhofe  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
nvhofe  fni  are  co'vered,  Pf.  xxxii.  I. — '  By  faith  alone — Being  jujii- 
fied by  faith,  Rom.  v.  I. — '  Not  on  account  of  faith  as  a  condi- 
tion performed,  but  on  account  of  Chrift,  the  pearl  of  ineftima- 
ble  price;  which  faith  receives,  applies,  and  ufes  — Who  has  by 
\ivccSx\i  purged  a^ay  our  fins, — and  brought  in  an  everlajling  righte^ 
mfnefs,  Heb.i.  3.     Dan.  ix.  24. 

*  After  all  thefe  teftimoniesof  fcripture*,  fhall  we  ftill  main- 
tain, that  the  covenant  of  grace  confifts  of  conditions ;  depends 
upon  conditions;  is  fuch  as  we  cannot  expedl  to  have  made  good 
till  certain  conditions  are,  by  us,  duely  and  truly  fulfilled  ?  Da- 
gon  may  as  well  ftand  in  the  prefence  of  the  ark,  as  fuch  a  no- 
tion in  the  face  of  thefe  evangelical  texts.' 

*  The  doftrine  of  an  imputed  righteoufnefs  feems  to  have 
been  typically  taught,  by  the  remarkable  manner  of  clothing 
our  firft  parents.     All  they  could  do  for  their  own  recovery  was 

*  Mr.  Hervey  cites  twenty  more  equally  pertinent. 
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like  the  patched  and  beggarly  mantle  of  fig-leaves;  this  the^ 
relinquifl],  and  God  himfelf  furniflies  them  with  apparel;  ani- 
mals are  flain,  not  for  food,  but  facrifice;  and  the  naked  cri- 
minals are  arrayed  with  the  fkins  of  thofe  flaughtered  hearts — 
The  vidlims  figured  the  expiation  made  by  Chrift's  death,  the 
clothing  typified  the  imputation  of  his  righteoufnefs.' 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Hervey  proceeds  through  thefe  eleven 
tetters,  and  imputed  righteoufnefs  is  the  burthen  of  his  dif- 
Courfe.  But  how  abfurd  and  unfcriptiiral  is  this  opinion  !  in 
what  a  maze  of  error  was  this  worthy  and  ingenious  writer  in^ 
volved  !  Imputed  righteoufnefs  is  a  notion  which  fuppofes,  that 
God  will  reward  us  for  fervices  we  have  never  done,  will  look 
upon  us  as  amiable  for  qualities  we  never  pofTefled,  as  virtuous 
Ivhen  in  reality  we  are  wicked,  as  pure  when  we  are  only  like 
^hited  fepulchres.  As  well  may  we  fuppofe  that  a  blind  man 
tnay  be  able  \o  fee  by  the  eyes  of  another,  that  the  health  of 
ihe  phyfician  may  give  relief  to  the  patient,  or  that  the  defor- 
mities of  one  man  may  be  made  l!raight  and  beautiful  by  the 
comelinefs  of  his  friend. 

If  we  are  perfeflly  righteous  in  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrifl,  if 
we  perfeftly  obeyed  in  his  obedience,  what  is  there  left  for  man 
to  perform  ?  God  has  been  fati^fied  in  all  his  demands  ;  his 
lavi',  his  honour,  his  juftice,  are  all  fatisfied,  and  therefore,  in 
iirict  equity,  he  can  demand  nothing  more;  the  debt  is  paid, 
and  we  are  acquitted. 

But  if  this  is  really  the  cafe,  why  are  we  required  to  ckanfe 
OURSELVES  y?c;;;  all Jilthi/iefs  of  the  fie Jh  and Jpirit,  and  to  keep  the 
ccmmandments,  if  -zve  avould  enter  into  Ife  ?  Or,  if  Chrifi  has  ab- 
folved  us,  why  are  we  affured  that  every  one,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, Jhall  receive  th$  ihtngi  done  in  his  body,  according  to  nvhat  he 
hath  done?  In  thefe  plain  emphatical  words  there  is  no  intima- 
tion that  we  fliall  be  rewarded  according  to  what  Chif  hatb 
done  in  our  rtead  ;  no  intimation  that  our  deficiencies  will  be 
fupplied  by  his  alone  merits  ;  that  his  virtues  wiTl  be  transferred  to 
our  account;  or  that  we  Ihall  be  made  righteous  by  proxy.  Far 
othcrwife.  Our  fate,  you  fee,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  things 
done  in  our  bodies,   whether  good  or  bad. 

*  Ah,  Sir!  fays  Mr.  Hervey,  our  adorations !  our  thankfgiv- 

inos!  our  praifes!  our  prayers  I  cur  preaching!  our  facramental 

.duties !  what  are  they  all  bur  fhly  rags  !'  — •  or,  as  another  ad- 

Tocale  *  for  imputed  riglittcufnefs  nioie    elegantly  calls  themj 

'polluted  clouts!' 

Human  nature,  it  is  true,  very  feldom  appears  in  the  beauty 
of  holinefs ;   but  can  it  derive  any  real  honour  from  a  icrroiveJ    , 

*.  See  Dod.  of  juillf.  flated,  p.  7. 
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garment?  Is  our  Creator  to  be  pleafed  with  the  Ihadow  of  per- 
fedion?  or  is  it  poffible,  by  a  fplendid  covering,  to  veil  the  ini- 
quities of  the  heart  from  his  infpedion  ? — //t  hiozvs  zv/jcreof-ivs 
are  made,  he  remembers  that  lue  are  but  duji. 

But,  fays  Mr.  Hervey,  after  producing  thirty  or  forty  texts 
of  fcripture  in  his  defence,  '  The  facred  writers  have  ufed  every 
form  of  fpeech  that  may  exclude  all  human  works,  and  ftt 
afide  all  conditions  and  pre-requifites,  in  order  to  funerfede  all 
glo.ying,  and  afcribe  the  whole  of  our  juftificalion  to  the  free 
grace  of  God,  and  the  fole  merits  of  Chrilh* 

Suppofing  this  obfervation  to  be  true,  it  will  not  in  the  leaft 
corroborate  our  author's  opinion ;  for  thefe  texts  are  totally 
mifapplied.  They  relate  not  to  our  final  juftification  in  a  fu- 
ture itate,  but  to  the  bleffings  of  pardon  and  acceptance  under 
Ihe  Gofpel,  which  undoubtedly  were  not  owing  to  any  pricr 
obedience,  or  merit,  the  world  had  a  right  to  plead,  but 
to  the  undeferved  favor  and  benevolence  of  God.  This  is  what 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  ii-i.  z  i.  czWs  the  righteoufnefs,  or  juftification,  of 
God  '-without  lavj. 

In  a  word  ;  thi-s  dofirine  which  Mr.  Hervey  has  here  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  is  one  of  the  greatell  abfurdiiies  that  ever 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Chriitian  religion. 

Mr.  Wefley,  in  a  pamphlet  lately  publiflicd,  pretends  to  ha^  e 
anfwered  all  that  is  material  in  Mr.  Hervey 's  Letters.  But  he 
throws  no  light  upon  the  fubjefl: ;  *  He  only  purpofes  to  fpeak 
a  little  on  the  perfonal  accufations  which  are  brought  agaiiut 
himfelf;'  and  they  who  want  to  know  more  of  Mr.  WLfley's  te- 
nets, may,  if  they  pleafe,  cohfult  his  writings. 


IX.  Sermons  by  Charles  Churchill.     Si^o.     jj.     Flexney. 

THIS  volume  contain^  a  poetical  dedication  to  the  B 
ofG ,  two  difcourfes  on  prayer,   and  eight  on  the 

Lord's-Prayer. 

The  dedication,  under  the  veil  of  kony,  is  keen  fitire. 
But  though  we  admire  the  poignancy  of  Mr.  Churchill's  wir, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  a  flagrant  impropriety  to  mix  religioa 
v/ith  gall,  and  introduce  a  facred  addrefs  to  the  Supreme  Being 
■by  a  farcaftical  dedication  to  the  bi(hop. 

This  dedication,  we  fuppofe,  was  intended  to  promote  the 
faie  of  the  book  ;  as  a  piece  of  cork  may  be  fometimes  made 
«fe  of  to  prevent  a  heavy  body  from  finking. 

The  fermons  are  tolerable,  but  not  extraordinary  produf^ioas. 
The  thread  of  the  author's  difcourfe  is  generall.v  trite,  and  the 
whole  feems  to  be  more  calculated  for  the  edification  of  an  or- 

I  3  dinary 
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dinary  congregation,  than  the  entertainment  or  inflruSIon  of  a 
judicious  reader. 

We  do  not  remember  any  paflage  more  particularly  ftriking 
than  the  following  obfervaiions  relating  to  the  manners  of  the 
prefent  age : 

*  How  few  are  there,  if  we  look  into  the  world,  who  are 
worthy  repeaters  of  this  petition,  who  hallow  the  name  of  God 
as  they  ought.  Some,  and  thofe  not  a  few  in  this  right  honour- 
able age  of  infideli''y,  wholly  deny  the  Being  of  God  ;  others  al- 
low him  indeed  a  bare  exiftence,  but  impioully  ftrip  him  of  his 
attributes,  and  deny  his  providence  j  whilll  many  who  profefs 
the  Chriftian  faith,  and  call  themfelves  the  children  of  God,  dif- 
honour  him  by  their  wicked  and  profligate  life,  and  bring  into 
contempt,  and  caufe  to  be  evil  fpoken  of,  that  holy  name 
whereby  they  are  called. 

'  Never  did  greater  levity  appear  than  in  the  prefent  age.  All 
things  fcrious,  folemn,  and  facred  are  wantonly  thrown  by, 
or  treated  only  as  proper  fubjedts  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  religion  of 
Chrifi:,  which  ought  to  warm  the  hearts  and  influence  the  prac- 
tice of  its  profefTors,  is  no  more  than  fkin-deepf  ;  it  is  made  a 
plaufible  pretence  to  ferve  a  turn,  aud  is  put  off  and  on  as  ea- 
ii!y  as  our  cloaths.  How  thin  is  the  church,  how  almoft  defo- 
late  is  the  altar  of  God  ?  What  wonder  ?  fmce  a  party  of  plea- 
iure,  the  dropping  in  of  a  fiiend,  a  too  luxurious  meal,  an 
indolence  of  difpofition,  in  a  word,  any  thing  or  nothing,  is 
deemed  a  fufficient  excufe  for  our  flaying  from  church,  and  neg- 
]eding  the  public  worfhip  of  cur  Maker. 

*  The  Scriptures,  thofe  lively  oracles  of  God,  wherein  is  con- 
tained our  title  to  eternal  falvation,  which  it  is  every  man's  duty 
and  happinefs  to  be  acquainted  with,  how  fhamefully,  how  foo- 
lifhly,  how  impioufly,  are  they  negleded  ?  I  doubt,  though  I 
jm  afraid  it  doth  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  any  book  is  fo 
little  known  as  that  which  deferves  and  demands  our  ftridefl  at- 
tention. The  poor  think  themfelves  abfolved  from  confulting 
:t  becaufe  Co  much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  by  their  neceflary 
labour;  and  the  rich  no  doubt,  muft  be  excufed,  fome  becaufe 
they  never  read  at  all,  and  others  becaufe  their  meditations  are 
turned  another  way,  and  they  are  better  employed  in  perufing 
and  ralfing  trophies  to  more  modern  produdions,  where  inde- 
cency pafles  off  for  wit,  and  infidelity  for  reafon. 

*  Anfwerabie  to  and  worthy  of  thefe  moft  excellent  privafe 
fjudies,  is  the  polite  cnnverfation  of  the  prefent  age,  where  noife 

f  By  this  miferable  cxprefilon  the  author  confounds  his 
ideiis;  no  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  put  his  fkin  off  and  on 
as  eafily  as  his  coat.  5 

•  ■  is 
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IS  mirth,  obfcenity  good  humour,  and  profanenefs  wk.  De- 
cency and  good  fcnfe,  which  were  formerly  deemed  necefTary  to 
give  a  grace  to  and  feafon  converfation,  to  join  pleafure  aTid 
improvement  together,  are  become  mere  antiquated  notions, 
words  without  meaning  ;  and  all  that  the  pert  and  polite  finner 
need  to  do  now  to  eftablifh  his  reputation  of  wit,  and  be  deemed 
theheroe  of  all  polite  aflemblies,  is  to  get  rid  of  religion  as  foora 
as  poffible,  to  fet  confcience  at  defiance,  to  deny  the  Being  or 
Providence  of  God,  to  laugh  at  the  fcriptures,  deride  God's  or- 
dinances, profane  his  name,  and  rally  hjs  miniftry.  Thus  qua- 
lified, the  world  is  his  own,  he  carries  all  before  him,  and  if 
he  (hould  meet  with  oppofition  from  fome  fincere  Chriftian 
who  is  truly  religious,  and  cannot  brook  to  hear  the  name  of 
Ills  Maker  treated  with  contempt,  why  he  defpifes  and  derides 
the  poor  fuperftitious  fool,  and  fuperlatively  happy  ia  himfelf 
laughs  at  the  argument  which  he  cannot  anfwer.' 


X.  Reliques  of  Antient  Englidi  Poetry;  confjitng  of  old  heroic  Bal- 
lad}, Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  ( Chief y  of  tht 
Lyric  kind.)  Together  nvilh fome fe-xu of  l^ter  Date,  "^ijols.  ^vo, 
Pr.  \os.  6d.     Dodiley. 

ONE  can  fcarcely  pertife  this  work  without  imagining  that 
he  fees  the  Genius  of  antient  Englifh  poetry  bowing  the 
head  in  approbation  of  the  editor's  labour?,  which  are  equally 
entertaining  and  accurate.  We  have  here  an  exhibition  of  the 
Englifh  mufes,  in  habus  that  are  plain  indeed,  but  often  elegant. 
The  whole,  toadifcerningeye,  formsanethichiftory  of  our  ancef- 
tors.  The  manners  notonly  of  their  ages,  but  the  provinces  where 
they  lived,  are  delineated  by  the  trueft  pencil,  that  of  Nature; 
and  however  homely  her  flrokes  may  fometimes  be,  the  refem- 
blance  is  always  juft,  aud  therefore  pleafing.  This  writer  poflefles 
the  uncommon  merit  of  joining  exquifite  difcernment  to  inde- 
fatigable induftry,  and  we  know  not  in  which  charafler  to  ad- 
mire him  raoft,  that  of  a  critic  or  an  editor. 

He  has  had  the  happinefs  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fion)  to  recover  to  life  a  fpecies  of  Englifli  fubjedls  who  have  been 
long  buried  in  oblivion  ;  we  mean,  that  of  the  Minftrels,  on 
whom  he  has  given  us  an  effay  ;  and  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  prefent  us  with  fome  authentic  fketches  both  of  iheir 
profeflions  and  their  p«rfons,  *  The  Poet,  fays  he,  and  the  Min- 
ilrel  *  became  two  perfons.     Poetry  v/as  cultivated   by  men   of 

letters 

*  •  The  word  Minstrel  is  derived  from  the  French  Menef- 
frkr  i  and  yfSLS  riot  in  ufc  here  befoie  the  Norman  ccaqueft.    It 
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letters  jndifciiminately,  and  many  of  the  niofl:  popular  rhimes 
were  compofcd  annidll;  the  ieifiire  and  reprenierit  of  nionafteries. 
Jjiit  the  Minltrels  continued  a  dillinpt  order  of  men,  and  got 
their  livelihood  by  finging  verfes  to  the  harp,  at  the  boufes  of 
.^!ie  great.  Thc.re  thty  were  ftill  hofpitably  and  refpectfully  re- 
ceived, and  retained  many  of  the  honours  (hewn  to  their  pre- 
deceifors  the  Cards  and  Scalds.  And  indeed,  th.o'  fome  of 
them  only  recited  the  cornpofitiqns  of  otheis,  many  of  them 
ii\\\  foiiipofcd  fongs  thc.T.felves,  and  all  of  them  could  probably 
invent  a  few  fldi.zas  on  occafion.  I  have  no  doubt  but  moft  of 
the  old  heroic  ballads  in  this  colleftion  were  produced  by  this  or- 
der of  men.  For  altho'  foine  of  the  larger  metrical  romances 
mi^hrctsnie  from  the  pen  of  the  monks  or  others,  yet  the  fmajler 
narratives  were  probably  cpinpofed  by  the  Mini{rels  vvfio  fung 
theip.  From  the  amazing  variations  which  occur  in  difFerent 
C(>pies  of  theleold  pieces,  it  is  evident  they  made  no  fcruple  to 
alter  each  other's  poduftions,  and  the  reciter  added  or  omitted 
whole  fianzas,  according  to  his  own  fancy  or  convenience.' 

Thus  much  for  their  proiellion.  Their  perfons  aredefcribed 
0S  follows : 

-  '.  \^'hen  queen  Eil:!;abeth  was  entertair.ed  at  Killingworth- 
Caftle  by  the  earl  of  Leicelfer  in  j  (175,  among  the. many  devices 
and  pageants  which  were  exhibited  tor  her  entertainment,  one 
of  the  perfonages  introduced  was  that  of  an  ancient  Mikstrel-, 
wh'jfe appearance  and  drefs  are  fo  minutely  defcriberl  by  a  writer 
there  prefent  *,  and  give  us  fo  diftinft  an  ides  of  the  charader, 
th?tr  I  (hall  quote  the  pafTage  at  large. 

''  A  Person  very  meet  feerned  he  for  the  purpqfe,  of  a  xlv 
years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  wciiicl  himfelf  His  cap  off: 
f'.is  head  feemly  rounded  toniler- viilc  f  :  fair  kembed,  that  with 
Iponge  daintily  dipt  in  a  little  capon's  greafe,  was  finely  fmooth- 
ed,  to  make  it  (bine  like  a  mallard's  wing.  His  beard  fmugly 
iliavt-n  :  and  yet  his  fnirt  after  the  new  trink,  with  ruffs  fair 
itarched,  flecked  and  glillering  like  a  pair  of  new  ftioes,  mar- 
is remaikable  that  our  old  monkifh  hifiorjans  do  pot  ufe  the 
ViOrA  Ctf/jciraJuj,  Caniator,  or  the  like,  fo  exprefs  a  Minstrel 
in  Latin  ;  but  either  Alitr.us^  Hijirio,  yoculator,  or  fome  other 
u'ord  that  implies  gerture.  Hence  it  ibould  feem  that  the  Min- 
iViels  let  off  their  f'mging  by  mimickry  or  adVion  :  or,  according 
to  Dr.  Brown's  hypotheiis,  united  the  povvei-s  of  melody,  poem, 
aud  dance.     See  his  ingenious  Hitf.  of  the  Rife  of  Poetry,  &c.' 

*   '  R.  L.   [Langham]    author  of  a  letter  izmo,  dfcribing 
thequeen's  entertainment  at  Killingworth  in  1575,  p.  46.    ( Thi? 
liivrirei's  orthography  is  not  here  copied.) 
:.  Y  **  TouI'uje<  wife,"  after  the  manner  of  the  Monks. 
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(hailed  in  good  order  with  afettingftick,  and  ftrut,  <that'  every 
ruff  ftood  up  like  a  wafer.  A  fide  [i.e.  long]  gown  of  Kendale 
green,  after  the  frefiinefs  of  the  year  now,  gathered  at  the  neck, 
with  a  narrow  gorget,  faftened  afore  with  a  wliite  clafp  and  a 
keeper  dole  up  to  the  chin  ;  but  eafily,  for  heat,  to  undo  when 
he  lift.  Seemly  beuirt  in  a  red  caddis  girdle  ;  from  that  a  pair  of 
capped  Sheffield  knives  hanging  a'  two  fides.  Out  of  his  bofoin 
drawn  forth  a  lappet  or  his  napkin  X  edged  with  a  blue  lace,  and 
warked  with  a  D  for  Damian  ;  for  he  was  but  a  batchelor  yet. 
•  "  His  gown  had  fide  [i.e.]  long  fleeves  down  to  mid  leg, 
flit  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  hand,  and  lined  with  white  cot- 
ton. His  doublet-lleeves  of  black  worflcd  :  upon  them  a  pair 
of  points  of  tawney  cham.et  lactd  along  the  wrirt  with  blue 
threaden  poinets  §,  a  wealt  towards  thehands  of  fuftian-a-napes. 
A  pair  of  red  neather  ftocks.  A  pair  of  pumps  on  his  feet,  with 
a  crofs  cut  at  his  toes  for  corns  :  not  new  indeed,  yet  cleanly 
blacktwith  foot,  and  Ihining  as  a  flioing  tiorn. 

'•  Aboiit  his  neck  a  red  ribband  fuitable  to  his  girdle.  His 
Karp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him.  His  wrest  []  tyed 
to  a  green  lace  and  hanging  by  :  under  the  gorget  of  his  gown 
a  fair  flaggon  chain,  (pewter  *  for)  silver,  as  a  sq^tire  Min- 
STREL-FOR  MIDDLESEX,  that  travelled  the  country  this  fummer 
fealbn,  unto  fair  and  worfhipful  mens  houfes.  From  his  chain 
hung  a  fcutcheon,  with  a  metal  and  colour,  refplendcnt  upon 
his  breail,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Illington." 
"  '■ —  This  Minftrel  is  defcribed  as  belonging  to  that  village. 
I  fuppofe  filch  as  were  retained  by  noble  families,  wore  their 
arms  hanging  down  by  a  filver  chain  as  a  kind  of  badge.  From 
the  expreliion  of  Sqjjire  Minstrel  above,  we  may  conclude 
there  were  other  interior  orders,  as  Yeomen  Minstrels,  or 
the  like.-  ■■      ,        - 

'.'-t  The  Minftrel,  the  author  tells  us  a  little  below,  "  after  three 
Icwly  courtefies,  cleared  his  voice  with  a  hem,  .  .  .  and  wiped 
his  lips  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand  for  'filing  his  napkin,  tem- 
pered a  ftring  or  two  with  his  wrest,  and  after  a  little  warbling 
on   his  Harp  tor  a  prelude,   came   forth  with  a   folemn  fong, 

w/arrant€d    for  ftory  out  of  king  Arthur's  ads,  &c." • 

Our  author  tells  us,  however,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
fixth  century  the  Minftrels  loft  al!  credit,  and  were  adjudged  at 

J  '  i.  e.  handkerchief,  or  cravat.  §  Perhaps  points. 

II    '  The  key,  or  fcrew  with  which  he  tuned  his  harp. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was  not  a  real  MitJ- 
STREL,  but  only  one  perfonating  that  charaifler  :  his  ornaments 
therefore  were  oiily  fuch  a^  outwardly  reprefen'ed  thofe  of  a 

(,£al  Minftrel,' • 

^     ^  laft 
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laft  to  be  poniftied  as  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  fturdy  beggars. 
The  coUeftion  itfelf  is  digefted  into  certain  fer'es  or  books,  of 
which  the  firft  volume  contains  three,  and. opens  with  the  an- 
tient  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace  ;  which  the  editor  fays,  is  prior  in 
point  of  time  to  the  celebrated  ballad  which  has  been  criticifed 
under  that  name,  b/  Mr.  Addifon  ;  and  he  is,  for  very  good 
reafons,  of  opinion  that  it  is  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Vltb.  "  Kitig  James  I.  fays  he,  who  wis  prifoner  in  this  king- 
dort)  at  the  death  of  his  father,  did  not  wear  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land till  the  fecond  year  of  our  Henry  VI."  We  (hall  but  juft  fug- 
geft  to  this  learned  gentleman,  that  tho'  James  the  Irt  of  Scot- 
land was  not  crowned  till  the  year  1424,  yet  from  the  time 
his  father  died,  which  was  in  1404,  he  was  confidered  as  king 
ci  Scotland ;  and,  tho'  a  prifoner  in  England,  exercifed  afts 
of  fovereignty  over  his  fubjefls  both  there  and  in  France.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  anachrcnifms  of  this  and  other  ballads  of  the 
fame  kind,  are  unaccountable;  for,  without  doubt,  James  the  Ift 
was  not  in  Edinburgh  when  Henry  the  JVth  was  on  the  throne  of 
England.  The  learned  editor,  perhaps,  will  not  take  it  amifs, 
when  tve  obferve  that  the  viorA  f^vapped^  or  fv;apte,  which  in  his 
excellent  gloffary  he  has  explained  by  the  words  J}ruck  ^vielentfyt 
ilgnifies,  in  the  proper  nonhern dialed,  to  exchange;  and  we  think 
that  the  underfianding  it  in  that  ferife  is  an  improvement  of  the 
poetry. 

The  editor  next  gives  us  the  ballad  of  the  Battle  of 
Otterburn,  with  fome  excellent  remarks.  That  called  the 
Jew's  Daughter,  is  by  our  author  pronounced  to  be  Scottilh, 
and  is  founded  upon  a  murder  committed  by  a  Jew's  daughter 
upon  a  Chriftian  child.  In  this  ballad  the  word  tivin^d  occurs, 
which  our  learned  editor  has  interpreted  to  be  fwijlid  or  turned. 
But  in  Scotland  they  are  different  words  ;  and  in  the  place  be- 
fore us  it  fignifies  xo  feparate  or  io  part,  which  gives  a  clearnefs 
to  the  line. 

Sfho  has  twin'd  the  zong  thing  and  his  life. 

The  antient  and  amufing  fong  of  Sir  Cauline  comes  next,. 
and  is  followed  by  a  Scottifh  ballad,  called  Edward,  Ed- 
ward, from  a  MS.  copy  tranfmitted  from  that  kingdom.  The 
reader  will  have  great  pleafure  in  perufing  the  very  old  ballad 
of  King  Eftmere,  that  is  next  printed.  We  own  we  are  fome- 
what  doubtful  as  to  the  antiquity,  or  indeed  authenticity  of  the 
next  ballad,  w,hich  is  faid  to  be  Scotch,  and  is  intitled  Patrick 
3pence.  The  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  mentioned  by  the  editor,  if  we 
miftake  nof,  lived  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VII Ith  of 
England  ;  and  the  place  here  called  Aberdcur,  \$  a  village  lying; 

up«n 
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npon  the  river  Forth,  and  fometimes  the  entrance  to  it  is  de- 
nominated De  Mortuo  Mart.  An  original  ballad  of  Robin  Hood 
and  Guy  of  Gifbourne,  never  before  printed,  is  next  introduced 
with  fome  very  judicious  remarks  by  the  editor.  We  are 
(brry  to  differ  with  the  learned  editor,  who  thinks  that  the 
epitaph  upon  Robin  Hood,  formerly  found  at  Kirk-lees, 
in  Yorkfliire,  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  modern  forgery,  *<  the 
language  bearing  no  refemblance  to  any  ancient  writings  in  the 
northern  dialed;."  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fpecimens  that 
are  to  be  found  upon  our  rolls  of  parliament,  which  perhaps 
the  editor  has  had  no  opportunity  of  feeing,  he  could  fcarcely 
fix  the  language  of  this  epitaph  lower  than  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard the  lid.  We  fhall  mention  one  example  in  point,  and  that 
is  the  original  letter  to  be  found  upon  the  rolls  of  Henry  the 
IVth,  written  to  that  prince  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
father  to  Henry  Hotfpur,  and  the  judgment  of  the  peers  upon 
that  letter. 

We  have  a  fpecimen  of  a  performance  of  Stephen  Hawes, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vllth,  in  the  allegorical 
manner.  The  Child  of  Elle,  a  moft  beautiful  ballad,  follow?, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  a  Scotch  ballad,  called  Edom  o' Gordon,  faid 
to  be  printed  at  Glafgow  in  i  755.  This  fame  Edom  o' Gordon, 
in  fome  copies  of  this  ballad,  is  called  Captain  Adam  Carre.  We 
own  we  are  a  little  fufpicious  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  this 
ballad  likewife,  or  at  leaf!  fome  part  of  \t ;  particularly  where 
the  lady  mentions  piftols  and  guns.  We  are  apt,  if  any  part  of 
the  ballad  is  really  antient,  to  believe  it  to  be  of  Englilh  fabric. 
The  famous  free-booter  whom  Edward  the  1ft  fought  with  hand 
to  hand,  near  Farnham,  was  called  Adam  Gordon.  The  twelfth 
ballad  in  this  volume  is  an  elegy  on  Henry  the  IVth,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  by  Skelton,  who  ftiled  himfelf  poet  laureat, 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth. 

The  fecond  book  of  this  volume  contains  the  ballads  that  il- 
luftrate  Shakefpear,  and  is  introduced  with  an  admirable  difler- 
tation  by  the  editor  on  the  origin  of  the  Englilh  ftage,  in  which 
we  think  the  author  fufficiently  proves  that  in  our  antient  dra- 
ma *  hiftories '  formed  a  fpecies  of  theatrical  exhibition  diftind 
from  '  tragedies  and  comedies.'  In  this  book  we  have  the  famous 
old  ballad  to  which  fo  many  of  our  antient  poets  allude,  called 
Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudefly,  to- 
gether with  other  old  ballads  to  which  Shakefpear  and  other  an- 
tient poets  evidently  refer.  If  any  modern  infertions  have  crept 
into  thofe  ballads,  they  are  like  thofe  reparations  or  fupplements 
which  we  have  known  bellowed  by  eminent  fculptors  upon 
eld  llatues,  in  which  the  modern  from  the  antient  hand  is  fcarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  difccrnible. 

The 
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The  third  book  of  the  fifft  volume  opens  with  the  more  modern 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  which  our  author,  with  great  juftice,  in 
fome  ftanzas,  thinks  to  be  inferior  to  the  old  one.  He  men- 
tions particularly  the  flanza  containing  Witherington's  dtath, 
which  in  the  modern  ballad  runs  thus : 

*  For  Witheiington  needs  mull:  I  wayle, 

As  one  in  dclcful  dumps  ; 
For  when  his  legs  were  fmitten  ofF, 

He  fought  upon  his  ftumpes.' 

Whereas,  as  our  ingenious  editor  obferves,  In  the  original  k 
is  related  with  a  plain  and  pathetic  lanphcity,  that  is  not  liable 
to  ridicule. 

*  For  Witherington  my  heart  is  woe, 
That  ever  he  Cain  fliould  he; 

For  when  his  legs  were  hewn  in  two, 
'He  knelt,  and  fought  upon  his  knee.' 

In  the  modern  ballad  IVIoatgomery's  death  is  thus  derciibed  j 

*  Againfl  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 

So  light  the  fiiaft  he  fet. 
The  grey  goofe-wing  that  was  thereon, 
In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet.' 

A  reader  of  a  very  indifferent  taffe  muH:  think  this  fame  ca-r 
taiirophe  better  defcribed  in  the  old  ballad; 

*  The  dint  it  was  both  fad   and  fore, 

He  on  Montgomery  fet : 
The  Avan-featht-rs  his  arrow  bore, 
With  his  heart's  blood  were  wet.' 

The  tliird  ballad  in  this  colletSiion  is  termed  The  Rifing  in 
the  North,  and  alludes  to  the  rebellion  there  in  the  12th  year 
of  Elizabeth,  1^69,  which  proved  fatal  to  Thomas  Percy,  the 
feventh  earl  of  Northumberland.  The  editor,  from  fome  of 
our  common,  but  very  inaccurate,  hiftorians,  whom  i*e  quotes, 
has  introduced  this  ballad,  which  we  think  is  one  of  the  beft 
in  thecolleftion,  with  an  account  of  the  infurreftion.  The  truth 
is,  that  this  earl  of  Northumberland  was  a  papift.  Hedifliked  the 
marriage  propofcd  between  Mary  quppii  of  Scots  and  the  dnke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  pi-ote)fant;  and  Northumberland  probably 
had  farther  views  for  his  faniily.  One  of  the  moft  reproach- 
ful Heps  of  Elizabetli's  government  was  the  ordering  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  to  be  arrcHedj  contrary   to    the  aHurar.ces  that  ha<l 

been 
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been  given  him  of  fafety,  both  by  her  council  and  her  minlfter 
Cecil.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  hdd  the  like  allurances 
from  the  eail  of  Suflex,  who  was  lord  prefident  of  the  north,  but 
he  at  laft  received  peremptory  orders  to  repair  to  court.  Thefe 
circumftances  explain  the  opening  of  the  ballad,  which  con- 
tains a  converfation  between  the  earl  and  his  countefs,  who,  in 
anfwer  to  his  forebodings,  advifes  her  lord  to  go  to  court  in  the 
following  beautiful  ftanza  : 

•  Now  heaven  forfend,  my  deareft  lord. 

That  e'er  fuch  harm  lliould  hap  to  thee: 
But  goe  to  London  to  the  court, 
*  And  fair  fall  truth  and  honeftie." 

The  accurate  editor  has  been  milled  in  other  parts  of  his  pre- 
fixed narrative;  for  tho'  the  infurgents  were  papifts,  yet  the 
purport  of  the  manifefto  or  declaration  they  publllhed  was,  to 
ufe  its  own  words,  "  to  make  manifeft  and  known  to  all 
manner  of  men  to  whom,  of  mere  right,  the  true  fuccelTioa 
of  the  crown  ^ppertaineth,  dangeroully  and  uncertainly  de- 
pending, by  reafon  of  many  titles  and  interefts  pretended  to  the 
fame."  The  rebellion  btiug  defeated,  and  Norton,  who  was  a 
ringleader  in  it,  with  his  eight  fons,  being  taken  prifoners,  the 
catdltrophe  is  wound  up  in  the  following  affetfting  llanzas  ; 

*  Thefe,  Norton,  wi'  thine  eight  good  Tonnes, 

They  doom'd  to  dye,  alas !  for  ruth  ! 
Thy  reverend  luckes  thee  could  not  fave. 
Nor  them  their  faiieand  blooming  youthe. 

Wi'  them  full  many  a  gallant  wight 

They  cruelly  bereav'd  of  life  : 
And  many  a  child  made  fatherlefle. 

And  widov4''d  many  a  tender  wile.' 

This  volimie  concludes  with  two  curious  fpecImenS  of  Spa- 
nifli  ballads. 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  a  ballad,  called  '  Richard  of 
Almaigne,  made  by  one  of  the  adherents  to  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicefter,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Lcwe'«,  which 
was  fought  May  14.,  1264.'  This,  is  pt-rhaps  the  oldelt 
ViQ  have  in  the  Englilli  language.  It  is  followed  by  an  elegv 
tipon  the  death  of  Edward  the  Ift,  and  feeir.s  to  be  written  at 
that  time.     The  iait  words  v\hich  the  poet  nuts   in  that  great 

*  The  exprellioa  is  no/thcrn,  and  anl'weii  to  ihe  fuuthera 
<^vdl  betide. 

6  monarch's 
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monarch's  mouth  prove,  in  fonae  degree,  that  the  order  given 
by  that  prince  on  his  death-bed,  to  carry  his  body  to  Scotland, 
is  a  fiftion  of  modern  times.  The  third  ballad  in  this  volume 
is  an  original  by  Chaucer,  which  has  efcaped  all  the  editors  of 
that  poet's  works;  and  we  hope  we  Ihall  be  pardoned,  tho'  it  is 
of  the  rondeau  kind,  if  we  give  it  entire  to  our  readers, 

I.  I. 

*  Yoiire  two  eyn  will  fle  me  fodenly, 
I  may  the  beauteof  them  not  fuftene, 
So  wendeth  it  thorowout  my  herte  kene* 

2. 

And  but  your  words  will  helen  haftely 
My  hertis  wound,  while  that  it  is  grene, 
Youre  two  eyn  will  fle  me  fodenly. 

Upon  my  trouth  I  fey  yow  feithfully. 
That  ye  ben  of  my  liffe  and  deth  the  queue  j 
For  with  my  deth  the  trouth  flial  be  fene. 
Youre  two  eyen,  &c, 

ir.  I. 

So  hath  youre  beaute  fro  your  herte  chafed 
Pitee,  that  me  n'  availeth  not  to  pleyn  ; 
For  daunger  halt  your  mercy  in  his  cheyne. 

Giltlefs  my  deth  thus  have  ye  purchafed ; 
1  fey  yow  foth,  me  needeth  not  to  fayn  : 
9o  hath  youre  beaute  fro  your  herte  chafed. 

4- 
Alas,  that  nature  hath  in  yow  compafled 
So  grete  beaute,  that  no  man  may  atteyn 
To  mercy,  though  he  fterve  for  the  peyn. 
So  hath  youre  beaute,  &c. 

iir.  1. 

Syn  I  fro  love  efcaped  am  fo  fat, 

1  nere  thinke  to  ben  in  his  pirfon  lene ; 

Syn  I  am  fre,  I  counte  hym  not  a  bene, 

2. 

He  may  anfwere,  and  fay  this  and  thaf, 
I  do  not  fors,  I  fpeak  ryght  as  I  mene  i 
Syn  I  from  love  efcaped  am  fo  fat. 

3.  Love 
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3- 
Love  hath  my  name  i-ftrike  out  of  his  fclat, 
And  he  is  ftnke  out  of  my  bokes  clene  : 
For  ever  mo  *  this  is  non  other  mene. 
Syn  I  fro  love  efcaped,  &c.* 

The  reader  will  find  great  entertainment  in  perufing  the 
next  ballad,  called  The  Tournament  of  Tottenham  ;  which  is 
a  fine  ridicule  upon  the  praftice  of  tournaments,  fo  common 
in  ancient  times  ;  and  we  agree  with  the  editor,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poem  proves  it  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  If  we 
may  hazard  a  conjefture,  James  the  Ift  of  Scotland,  who  feems 
to  have  been  a  pupil  to  Chaucer,  had  this  ballad  in  his  eye, 
when  he  compofed  his  Chrift's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  which  un- 
queftionably  is  his,  tho'  by  Mr.  Walpole  given  to  James  the 
Vth.  The  fifth  ballad  is  entitled,  For  the  ViiElory  at  Agincourt. 
If  we  miftake  not,  the  editor  might  have  found  a  better  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  poetry  of  that  reign  at  the  end  ofone  of  Henry 
the  Vth's  hiftorians,  publifticd  by  Hearne,  entitled  The  Siege  of 
Harfleur.  The  Not  (nut)  brown  Mayd,  which  follows.  Is  too 
well  known  by  fome  late  publications  to  be  farther  mentioned 
here.  A  ballad  by  the  famous  earl  Rivers,  one  of  the  firft  En- 
glifh  refiners  of  wit  and  learning,  is  here  refcued  from  oblivion, 
by  our  author,  as  are  feveral  others ;  particularly  a  ballad  called. 
Sir  Aldingar,  which  the  editor,  upon  revifal  will,  perhaps,  think 
to  be  a  cento  from  feveral  legends,  or  legendary  hiftories.  The 
author  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  the  lltry  of  Gunhilda,who 
is  fometimes  called  Eleanor,  and  was  married  to  the  emperor 
(here  called  king)  Henry.  The  antient  Englifli  paftoral  of 
Harpalus,  the  eleventh  ballad  of  this  volume,  is  a  poetical  phe- 
nomenon, and  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  profe  letter  of  Anna 
Bullen  to  Henry  the  Vlllth.  Both  would  appear  forggries  of 
modern  times,  were  there  not  unqueftionable  documents  of  their 
authenticity. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  next  paftoral,  called  Robin  and 
Makyne,  is  of  equal  merit  with  the  preceding.  The  reader 
will  find  great  information  as  well  as  entertainment  in  the  other 
poems  of  this  book,  tho'  the  bounds  cf  our  work  does  not  ad- 
mit of  our  pointing  out,  or  indeed  mentioning  their  many 
beauties. 

The  fecond  book  of  this  volume  regins  with  certain  religious 
ballads  written  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  fourth 
contains  fome  verfes  of  queen  Elizabeth,  while  a  prifoner. 
Fair  Rofamond,   Queen  Eleanor's  Confeflion,  Gafcoine's  Praife 

■  ■-         ■   '     ■■"■  ■  n,  .  ,f  I  .        .1.  .  . 
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of  the  fair  Bridges,  afterwards  ladySandes,  the  Beggar's  Daugh- 
ter of  Bednall-Green,  and  the  Sturdy  Rock,  have  each  its  merits, 
•and  feme  of  them  in  a  high  degree.  The  Scotch  ballad,  called 
YoungWaters,  appearsio  have  been  compofed  afterthe  yeaM582, 
as  it  fcems  to  allude  to  the  indifcretion  of  queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, tho'  carefully  difguifed.  The  ballad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton 
is  perhaps  elder  than  the  date  afiigned  to  it  by  the  editor.  Lady 
Bothwell's  Lament  is  certainly  an  old  Scotch  ballad  ;  but  wi 
fufpedl  that  the  antiquaries,  or  hillorians  of  that  country> 
have  led  our  ingenious  editor  into  a  mifnomer,  and  that 
the  fubjedl  has  no  kind  of  relation  to  earl  Bothwell,  hulband  to 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  above  fixty  years  of  age  when  he 
married  her,  but  to  a  private  affair  between  a  lady  of  qua- 
lity, who,  with  her  child,  was  deferted  by  her  hufband,  of  the 
rameof  Bofwell  (not  Bothwell).  An  ingenious  gentleman  fdvs, 
the  traditions  of  that  country  affign  her  as  the  real  author  of 
the  fong  ;  and,  confidering  the  noble  and  charafterictical  ten- 
dernefs  that  runs  through  it,  we  think  with  no  great  impro- 
bability. The  ballad  of  tlie  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scots  opens' 
with  the  greater  propriety,  when  we  remember  that  queen' 
Mary  actually  did  invite  him  by  a  letter  to  repair  to  Scotland. 
We  agree  with  the  editor,  that  the  fonnet  written  by  queen 
Elizabeth  is  ftrongly  chara^lerillic  of  the  great  and  fpirited 
authorefs. 

The  feventeenth  ballad  of  this  volume  is  called  The  Bonny  Earl 
of  Murray,  and  its  compofition  is  coeval  with  the  execrable  aft 
it  commemorates  ;  we  mean,  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Murray 
by  the  earl  of  Huntley.  Our  author,  in  his  introdudtion  to 
this  ballad,  fays  that  he  *  knows  not  any  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  James  the  Id  was  jealous  of  Murray  with  his  queen,' 
whofe  'hive,'  or  gallant,  Murray  in  this  ballad  is  faid  to  have 
been.  Mr,  Walpole  has  mentioned  the  fad  in  ftronger  (per- 
haps too  firong)  terms.  A  cotemporary  writer,  and  a  perfoa 
of  great  credit,  Sir  James  Balfour,  knight,  Lyon  king  of  arms, 
whofe  MSS.  of  the  annals  of  Scotland  is  in  the  Lawyer's  library 
at  Edinburgh,  gives  us  the  following  curious  and  c  rcumftantial 
account  of  this  murder.  '  The  feventh  of  Febry,  this  zeire, 
1592,  the  earle  of  Murray  was  cruelly  murthered  by  the  earle 
of  Huntley  at  his  houfe  in  Dimibriffel,  in  Fyffe  fhyre,  and  with 
him  Dunbar,  fhriffe  of  Murray.  It  was  given  out  and  pub- 
Rckly  talkt  that  the  earle  of  Huntley  was  only  the  inflrument  of 
perpetrating  this  faiTte,  to  fati-^fie  the  king's  jtaloufie  of  Murray, 
quhum  the  queene  more  rafhely  tha-n  wifely,  fortie  few  days 
before,  h.^d  commendit  in  the  king's  heaiifig,  wirh  tod 
many  epithets  of  a  projier  and  gallant  man.  The  reafonS  of 
thele   fuimif-s  procectiit    from  a   proclamatione   of  the  king's. 
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i.he  13  of  Marche  following;  inhibiteine  the  zounge  earle  of 
Murray  to  perfue  the  earle  of  Huntley,  for  his  father's  flaughter,'. 
in  refped  he  being  wardeit  (imprifoned)  in  the  caftell  of  Black- 
ireffe,  for  the  fame  murther  was  willing  to  abyde  a  tryall.  Averr- 
ing that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the  king's  majefties  co;n~ 
miflione  :  and  fo  wais  neither  airt  nor  pairt  in  the  murther.". 
We  fufped  that  by  Cafile  Do'ujne,  mentioned  in  this  ballad,  is 
meant  the  caftle  of  Downe,  a  feat  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Murray.  The  hiftorical  fongs  that  follow  are  well  worthy  the 
perufal  of  every  reader. 

The  third  book  of  this  volume  is  introduced  by  a  dliTertation 
which  throws  many  new  lights  on  antient  Englifh  poetry,  and 
is  well  fiiited  to  the  pieces  which  it  contains.  The  editor  has 
proved  that  the  poem,  called  The  Lye,  which  is  the  fourth  ia 
the  book,  could  not  be  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the 
night  before  his  execution.  The  puns  in  the  eighth  fong  be- 
longed, in  profe,  to  king  James  the  Ift  ;  but  we  are  foni-iwhat 
doubtful  whether  he  vcrfified  them.  The  mad  fongs,  towards 
the  clofe  of  this  volume,  exhibit  a  fpecies  of  poetry  unknuwa  to 
the  antients,  but  not  without  its  beauties. 

The  third  volume  is  chiclly  devofed  to  romantic  fubjeds,  and 
is  introduced  by  a  moft  curious  dilTertation  on  the  ancient  metri- 
cal romances,  &c.  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle  is  the  firfl:  ballad  of  this 
volume  J  and  the  fecond,  called  The  Marriageof  Sir  Gawaine,  is 
juftly  thought  by  the  editor  to  have  fuiniflisd  Chaucer  with  his 
y/ife  of  Bath's  Tale.  The  Guberlunzie  Man  ftews  James  the 
Vth  of  Scotland,  tho'he  died  of  melancholy,  to  have  been  a  prince- 
of  great  humour.  The  cotijedhires  about  t lie  word  cZv/^,  pre- 
fixed to  Child  Waters,  the  tenth  fong,  arc  amufing.  Thjt  it 
is  a  Saxon  word  can  fcarcely  be  doubted.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  ftill  retain  it  to  denominate  a 
man  commonly  with  lome  contemptuous  charadter  affixed  ta 
him  ;  but,  fometimes,  a  man  in  general. — ^The  13th  fong  ia 
This  volume  is  reckoned  the  oldelf  Scotch  ballad  that  is  extant. 
We  know  not  from  what  authority  the  ingenious  editor  has 
defined  the  havfibane  (not  has  or  hufe,  band)  to  be  the  top  cf 
the  Jiocking.  The  haup  in  the  old  Scotifh  dialStl,  fignifics  tlie 
ntck,    as  htine  does  a  bone. 

The  fecond  book  of  this  volume  opens  wiin  fome  legends  of 
Sir  Guy,  and  the  whole  affords  a  moll  agrteable  variety.  The 
reader  will  be  highly  enteitained  with  the  old  ballad  of  the  King, 
and  Miller  of  Mansfield.  Some  of  the  witches  fongs  give  us 
lively  ideas  of  antient  credulity,  and  point  out  the  fourre  of 
Shakefpear's  magic, 

'  Within  --which  circle  none  cfurfi:  tread  but  he,' 
faid  Mr.  t)ryden  ;  but  a  reader  who  perufes  the  fongs  before  u'?, 
may  very  poffibly  be  of  opinion,  that  if  the  authors  of  them  did 
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not  tread,  they  at  leaft  peeped,  into  Shakefpear's  circle ;  and  if  n 
not  impoflible  but  that  he  might  not  only  peep  but  tread  in 
fome  of  theirs. 

The  birth  of  St.  George,  which  introduces  the  thiid  and  lafi 
book  of  this  work,  is  taken  from  the  old  flory  of  The  Scver> 
Champions  of  Chriftendom,  which  was  held  in  high  efii- 
mation  anriong  our  anceftors.  Every  lover  of  the  theatre  will 
be  glad  to  find  here  the  old  genuine  ballad  of  George  Barnwell, 
and  feveral  excellent  ones  that  are  v/ell  worthy  being  refcued 
from  oblivion,  and  prefervcd  in  this  elegant  colleflion  ;  among 
which  the  original  Dragon  of  Wantley  makes  a  diftinguillied 
figure.  The  dragon,  it  feems,  a<;cording  to  common  account, 
was  no  other  than  an  overgrown  Yorklnire  attorney,  famou? 
for  cheating  orphans  out  of  their  inheritances;  but  was  at  laft 
encountered  and  caft  at  law  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman. 
Many  eminent  perfons  are  now  alive  who  remember  the  hu. 
morous  enlivening  manner  in  which  fecretary  Craggs  fung  this 
fong,  and  blunted  the  edge  of  party,  even  at  that  party-ridden 
time.  The  two  parts  ot  a  fong,  called  St.  George  for  Eng- 
land, are  fraught  with  true  wit  and  ridicule  ;  nor  could  ths 
author  deny  in  this  colleftion  fome  pages  to  two  beautiful  mo- 
dern fongs,  Lucy  and  Colin,  and  ?vlargaret's  Ghoft,  both  which 
breathe  the  true  fpirir  of  genuine  antiquity.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  fome  alterations  and  divitions  gleaned  by  ths 
editor,  in  the  courfe  of  the  publication. 

We  ihall  not  recapitulate  any  of  the  obfervatrons,  (lefs 
favourable  than  they  are  candid)  that  we  have  made  in  re- 
commendation of  this  work,  which  has  the  einbellifiiments  of 
engraving  as  well  as  of  poetry  and  criticifm.  Would  men  of 
learning  and  abilities  follow  this  editor's  exannple  in  invefti- 
gatina;  and  illuftrating  antient  beauties,  inftead  of  altering,  and 
fometimes  mangling  them  by  affed^ed  hypercriticifms.  the 
prefent  improved  ftate  of  learning  gives  us  room  to  believe 
that  fome  of  thofe  rough  diamonds  might,  by  genius,  be  po- 
lilhed  into  luflre,  and  beconrit  brilliant  ornaments  to  the  Britini 
drama. 

— — — — — — ■ — — ■ — • i  — - 

^he  Modern  Part  of  an  UriH^erfal  Htjlory,  from  the  Earlieft  Ac- 
count of  Time.  Cottipiled from  Original  Writeri.  By  the  Authors 
of  the  Ancient  Part.  Vol.  XLIII.      i-vo.     Pr.  ^s.      Millar. 

'HEN  wereviewed  the  forty-fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory*, 
we  imagined  we  had  taken  our  leave  of  this  work  ;  but  it 
Teems  the  proprietors  thought  it  could  not  be  compleat  without 
this  fupplementary  volume,  which  contains  many  curious  and 
important  particulars  that  could  not  be  interwoven  with  the  hid 

""^  *  SeevorXVIir.  p.  141. 
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tory  irfclf.  Many  of  thofe  particulars  are  geographical ;  fome 
relative  to  the  manners  of  diftant  people,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  which  that  of  their  hiftory  mufi:  be  imperfeft;  and 
fome  are  matters  that  refult  from  informations  and  difcoveries 
made  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  publication.  To  give  an  in- 
ftance  of  each  fpecies,  we  have  feleded  the  interefting  article  of 
Senegal,  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

'  The  noted  ifland  oi  Senegal  (fay  our  authors)  is  fituated  in 
the  river  Sanaga,  fixteen  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north  latitude, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  almoll  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  from  eafl  to  weft.  It  is  compofed  of  a  bed  of 
Joofe  fand,  produftive  of  nothing  but  what  is  forced  with  art 
and  the  richefl:  manure;  notwithftanding  which,  it  contains 
3000  inhabitants,  whofe  principal  food  is  fifh  and  maiz.  This 
fort  of  corn  grows  in  great  plenty,  almoft  all  over  the  whole 
country.  It  may  feem  furprizing,  that  a  part  of  the  world,  {o 
very  unhealthy  as  this,  fhould  yet  be  fo  populous ;  but  the  won- 
der will  ccafe,  when  we  come  to  underfland,  that  ihe  greateft, 
pride  among  the  menconfiftsin  the  number  of  their  wives;  fo 
that  every  one  takes  as  many  as  he  is  able  to  maintain;  fome 
fix,  others  eight,  and  others  twelve  at  a  time. 

'  To  the  north-eaft,  eaft,  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  ifland,  lies  a 
prodigious  large  and  low  country,  covered  with  marfhes  and 
woods.  Much  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  utterly  unknown  to  us. 
It  is  through  this  country  that  the  large  branches  of  the  Niger 
empty  themfelves  into  t!ie  fea,  particularly  the  Sanaga,  Gam.bia, 
and  Sherbro.  During  the  rainy  months,  which  begin  in  July, 
and  continue  till  06>ober,  they  lay  the  whole  flat  country  un- 
der water;  and,  indeed,  the  very  fudden  rife  of  thefe  rivers  is 
incredible  to  perfons  who  have  never  been  within  the  tropics, 
and  are  unacquainted  with  the  violent  rains  that  fall  there.  At 
Galam,  900  miles  from  the  mourh  of  the  river  Sanaga,  the  wa- 
ters rife  150  feet  perpendicular  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  At 
the  ifland  of  Senegal,  the  river  rifes  gradually  during  the  rainy 
feafon,  above  twenty  feet  perpendicular  over  part  of  that  flat 
coaft,  which  of  itfelf  alone  fo  frefliens  the  water,  thatfliips  ly- 
ing at  anchor  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  its  mouth, 
generally  make  ufeof  it.,  and  fill  their  water  there  for  the  voy- 
age home.  When  the  rains  are  at  an  end,  which  ufually  hap- 
pet^s  in  Odober,  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun  foon  dries  up  thofe 
waters  which  lie  on  the  higher  parts,  and  the  remainder  forms 
lakes  of  ftagnated  waters,  in  which  are  fourvd  all  forts  of  ^tTii. 
animals.  Thefe  waters  every  day  decreafe,  till  at  laft  they  are 
quite  exhaled,  and  then  the  effluvia  that  arife  are  almoft  infup- 
portable.  At  this  feafon  the  winds  blow  fo  very  hot  from  ofF 
the  land,    that  tbcy  may  vcell  be  compared  to  the  heat  proceed- 
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jng  from  the  nioiuh  of  an  oven,  and  they  biing  with  them  a 
fmtU  that  is  quite  intolerable.  Their  efFeds  upon  wolves,  tigers, 
lions,  and  other  wild  beafis  are  fuch,  that  they  are  feen  to  re- 
fort  to  the  river,  keeping  their  body  underwater,  and  only  their 
fnout  above  it,  for  the  advantage  of  breathing.  The  birds  like- 
wife  are  {^itw  to  foar  to  an  immenfe  height,  and  to  fly  a  vafi:  way 
over  the  fca,  where  they  continue  till  the  wind  changes  and 
comes  from  the  weft. 

'One  of  the  n^.oir  confic'erable  articles  of  commerce,  and  the 
chief  inducement  to  Europeans  for  (ettling  here,  is  the  gum  fe- 
nega,  fo  denominated  from  the  river  Servegal,  the  forclts  bor- 
dering upon  that  river  abounding  with  this  gum.  It  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  gum  arabic,  but  its  granules  are  ufually  larger,  of 
an  oval  form,  the  furface  veiy  rough^  and  the  inner  fubftsnce 
bright,  where  broken.  It  is  very  hard,  but  not  tough,  coafi- 
dcrabiy  heavy,  and  of  an  extremely  fineaiid  even  texture.  When 
broke,  the  colour  is  frequently  of  a  pale  brown,  but  like  the  gum 
arabic,  fometimes  yellowifli,  rtddilli,  or  whiii£h.  Dyers  and- 
other  artificers  confuroc  the  greateft  quantities  of*  this  gum. 
The  French,  when  they  were  in  pofl'ellion  before  the  late  war 
of  this  part  of  the  African  coaft,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river 
Gambia,  extending  along  the  Ihore  about  400  milts,  found  the 
gum  fencga  fo  ufcful  in  their  filk  and  linen  manufadlures,  that 
they  engroffed  the  whole  trade  of  it  to  themfelves,  and  occa- 
fionally  prohibited  its  exportation.  And  hence  it  is,  that  this 
country,  quite  unhealthy  as  it  is,  and  thofe  roads  '^o  dangerous 
for  fliippitig,  have  neverthelefs  been  eagerly  contended  for  by 
theEnglifn,  French,  Dutch,  and  Portugueze.  All  firove  to  fet- 
tle here  in  their  turns,  being  the  only  place  for  the  gum  trade, 
by  being  mafters  of  the  Senegal  rivers :  a  trade  which  feems  a 
light  matter  in  itfelf,  bat  is,  in  effeft,  very  confidera^ble,  whether 
we  regard  the  pric^  the  natives  fell  the  gum  for,  which  is  very 
moderate;  or,  laftly,  the  quantity  of  European  merchandizes  it 
takes  off  ready  wrought,  the  vent  of  which  makes  manufadures 
fpread,  money  circulate,  and  fo  finds  work  for  abv.ndance  of 
hands,  which  is  the  main  end  of  commerce.' 

The  authors  then  proceed  to  defcribe  the  tree  called  baobab, 
from  the  late  difcoveries  of  Mr.  Adanfon,  and  which  is  peihaps 
the  larged  vegetable  produdtion  in  nature,  and  therefore,  fay 
they,  *  By  its  vaft:  magnitude  a  more  fingular  and  remarkable 
phenomenon  than  all  the  hiftories  cf  botany,  or  perhaps  of  the 
world  have  yet  produced.'  The  defcription  is  too  long  for  our 
jiurpofe:  it  is  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  the  French  know  it  by  the 
isame  of  calabaffisr,  or  calibath-tree,  and  call  its  fruit  pain-de- 
fmge,  or  monkey'^- bread;  that  it  is  of  the  malvaceous  kind  ; 
that  its  trunk  f.'ldoei  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
but  that  the  F.;:)gth  of  its  branches  bends  them  down  by  theit 
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^\vw  weight,  ^o  that  the  trunk  is  entirely  hidden,  and  it  appears 
^s  an  hemifpherical  mafs  of  verdure,  of  about  120,  130,  or  i4P 
-feet  in  diameter.  '  The  negroes  (continue  our  authors)  make 
itill  a  v«ry  fingular  nfe  of  this  monftrous  tree.  We  have  faid 
that  it  was  fubjeft  to  a  caries,  which  often  hollows  its  trunk; 
they  enlar<'e  thofe  cavrties,  and  make  a  fort  of  chambers,  where 
they  hang  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  they  are  not  willing  to  grant 
the  honours  of  burinl  to;  thofe  bodies  dry  there  perfedly,  and 
become  real  mummies,  without  atiy  other  preparation.  The 
greateft  number  of  the  bodies  fo  dried  is  of  the  Guiriots  :  thefe 
people  may  be  compared  to  the  ancient  bards  and  jugglers,  fo 
famous  among  our  anceftors.  They  are  poets  and  muficians, 
and  have  a  kin-d  of  infpeflion  over  feafts  and  dances.  Their 
number  is  always  pretty  confiderable  at  the  couits  of  xX^z  negro 
kings,  whom  they  divert  and  flatter  to  an  extravagant  degree 
in  their  poetical  compofitions.  This  kind  of  fuperiority  ol  ta- 
lents makes  them  dreaded  by  the  negroes  during  their  life;  they 
attribute  it  to  fomethinp;  fupernatural :  but,  inrtead  of  making, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks,  therr  poets  the  children  of  the  Gods,  they 
regard  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  forcerers,  and  miniflers  of  the 
devil,  and  believe  that  in  that  quality  they  fhould  draw  down 
maledi£lion  on  the  earth,  or  even  on  the  waters  which  might  re- 
ceive their  bodies;  it  is  therefore  that  they  hide  and  dry  them  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  the  baobab.' 

The  reft  of  this  volume  is  full  of  the  like  agreeable  enter- 
tainment, and  perhaps  fome  general  readers  may  prefer  it 
to  any  of  the  preceding.  It  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  them 
all  in  one  refpeft,  that  it  treats  profeffedly  of  commercial  affairs 
by  way  of  coroUr.ry  to  the  foregoing  parts,  in  which  theanthor<? 
fhew  great  judgment  and  capacity.  We  Oiall  juft  give  one  fpe- 
cimen,  which  relates  to  a  fabjefl  that  is  nox  much  agitated  ;  we 
mean  the  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary,  the  exiftence  of  which  re- 
fieds  difgrace  on  the  Chrif^iah  powers. 

*  The  Mohammedan?,  wherever  they  are  eftablifhed,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  them  who  partake  of  the  genins  and  difpofition  of 
the  Turks,  have  very  little  inclination  to  the  arts  of  induflry. 
This  evidently  appears  in  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  we  have 
been  now  d^fcribing  on  the  African  fea-coa(h  Being  a  rapa- 
cious and  tyrannical  people,  difdaining  all  induftry  and  labour, 
neglefting  all  culture  and  improvement,  it  made  them  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  naturally  as  idlenefs  makes  beggars;  and,  be- 
ing trained  to  rapine  and  fpoil,  when  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  plunder  and  deitroy  the  fruitful  plains  of  Valentia,  Granada, 
and  Andalufia,  they  fell  to  roving  upon  the  fea.  They  built 
£nips,  or  rasher  feized  them  from  others,  and  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouringcoafts,  landing  in  the  night,  furprizing  and  carrying 
aft'ay  the  poor  country-oeopls  out   of  their  beds  into  flavery. 
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This  was  their  firft  occupation,  and  this  natmally  made  pirate* 
of  them  :  for,  not  being  content  with  mere  landing  and  plun- 
dering the  fea-coatis  of  Spain,  by  degree?,  being  grown  power- 
ful and  rich,  and  made  bold  and  audacious  by  their  fuccefs,  they 
armed  their  fhips,  and  began  to  attack,  firft  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  high  Teas,  and  then  all  the  Chriftian  nations  of  Europe, 
wherever  they  could  find  them.  Thus  this  deteftable  pradlice 
of  roving  and  robbing  began.  What  magnitude  they  are  fince 
arrived  ro,  what  mifchief  they  have  brought  upon  the  trading 
part  of  the  world,  how  powerful  they  are  grown,  and  how  they 
are  ere£led  into  ftates  and  governments,  nay,  into  kingdoms, 
and,  as  they  would  be  called,  empires,  ior  the  kings  of  Fez  and 
Morocco  call  themfelves  emperors,  and  how  they  are,  to  the  dif- 
grace  cf  all  Chriftian  powers,  treated  with  as  fuch,  is  well  known 
from  the  hiftories  of  thofe  nations  who  have  been  at  any  time 
embroiled  with  them. 

*  The  firft  Chriftian  prince,  who,  refenting  the  infolence  of 
thefe  barbarians,  and  difdaining  to  make  peace  with  them,  re- 
folved  their  deftruftion,  v/as  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he  was 
moved  with  a  generous  compaf/ion  for  the  many  thoufands  of 
miferable  Chriftians  who  wer*",  at  that  time,  kept  among  them 
in  fiavery  ;  and,  from  a  benevolent  principle  of  fetting  the 
Chtiftian  world  free  from  the  terror  of  fuch  barbarians,  he  un- 
dertook fingly,  and  vi/jthout  the  afiiftance  of  any  other  nation, 
to  fall  upon  them  with  all  his  power.  In  this  war,  had  he  been 
joined  by  the  French  and  Englifh,  and  the  Hans-towns,  (as  for 
the  Dutch  they  were  not  then  a  nation)  he  might  have  cleared 
the  country;  at  leaft,  he  m.ight  have  cleared  the  fea-coafts  of 
the  whole  race,  and  have  planted  colonies  of  Chriftians  in  all 
the  ports,  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
fafety  of  all  the  European  nations.  But  Francis  I.  king  of  France, 
his  mortal  and  conftant  enemy^  envied  him  the  glory  of  the 
greateft  and  belt:  enterprize  that  was  ever  proje£led  in  Europe; 
an  enterprize  a  thoufand  times  beyond  all  the  crufadoes  and  ex- 
peditions to  the  Holy-Land,  which,  during  120  years,  coft  Eu- 
rope, and  to  no  purpofe,  a  million  of  lives  and  immenfe  trea- 
fure.  Though  the  emperor  was  affifted  by  no  one  prince  in 
Chriftendom,  the  pope  excepted,  (and  his  artillery  would  not  go 
far  in  battering  down  ftone-walls)  yet  he  took  the  fortrefs  of 
Goletta,  and  afterwards  the  city,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tu- 
nis;  and,  had  he  kept  pofTeftion,  it  might  have  proved  a  happy 
fore-runner  of  farther  conquefts ;  but,  rnifcarrying  in  his  attempt 
againft  Algier,  and  a  tenible  ftorm  falling  upon  his  fleet,  the 
farther  attempt  was  laid  afide,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  return- 
ed ro  its  former  poffeffors,  by  which  means  their  piracies  are 
f:il!  continued. 

■=  There  feerD'^^  tlicrefore,  to  be  a  neceffity,  that  all  the  powers 
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of  Europe,   efpecially  the   maritime,   fliould  endeavour  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  inrolence  of  thefe  rovers,  that 'their  fubjedls 
fnay  thereby  be  proteded  in   their  perfons  and  goods  from  the 
hands  of  rapine  and  violence,  their  coafts  fccured  from  infults 
and  defcents,  and   their  fliips  from   capture  on  the  fea.     The 
conqueft  could  not  be  attended  with  any  great  difficulty,  if  the 
Englifh,  Dutch,   French,  and   Spaniards   would  unite,  to  join 
iheir  forces  and  fleets,  and  fall  upon   them  in  feparate  bodies, 
and  in  feveral  places  at  the  fame  time.     The  general  benefit  of 
commerce  would   immediately  follow,  by  fettling   the  govern- 
ment of  the  fea-coaft  towns  in  the  hands  and  pcfleflTion  of  the 
feveral  united  powers  ;  fo  that  every  one  fliould  pofTefs  the  Icaft, 
in  proportion  to  the  forces  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  it :  the 
confequence  of  the  fuccefs  would  foon  be  fenfibly  felt  by  the  in- 
terefted  parties ;   for  if  the  quantity  of  produdions  fitted  for  the 
life  of  merchandize  be  fo  confiderable  as  we  find  it  to  be,  evea 
now,  under  the  indolence  and  iloth  of  the  moft  barbarous  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  how  may  we  fuppofe  all  thofe  valuable  things 
to  be  increafed   by  the  i.nduftry  and  application  of  the  diligent 
Europeans,  efpecially  the  Englifli,  French,  or  Dutch.    We  might 
alfo  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  Moors,  being,  in  conf^auence 
of  fuch  a  conqueft,  driven  up  farther  into  the  country,  (or  we 
do  not  propofe  the  rooting  them  out  as  a  nation,  but  only  the 
fupplanting  or  removing  them  from  a  fituation  which  they  have 
juflly  forfeited  by  their  depredations  upon  other  nations ;)   and 
being  obliged  to  feek  their  fubhftence  by  honeft  labour  and  ap- 
plication, would  at  length  be  induced  to  increafe  the  produft; 
and,  as  multitudes  of  Chriflians  would  be  encouraged,  by  the 
advantages  of  the  place,  to  go  over  and  fettle  upon  it,  the  ma- 
nufa<aures  and  merchandizes  of  Europe  muft  foon  find  a  great 
additional  confumption;   and  the  many  new  ports  and  harbours 
where  thofe  Chriftian   nations  might  fettle,  would  be  fo  many 
new  markets  for  the  fale  of  thofe  manufaflures,  where  they  had 
little  or  no  fale  or  confumption  before.     Befides,  would  not  the 
fuccefs  be  delivering  Europe  from  the  depredations  of  powerful 
thieves,  and  their  commerce  and  navigation  from  the  rapine  of 
a  merciiefs  crew,  who  are  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  families,  and 
in  fome  fenfe,  the  reproach  of  Chriftendom.     Such  meafures  as 
thefe  are  far  from  being  impracticable  ;  they  are  worthy  of  beinjj 
undertaken    by  the  princes  and  powers  of  Europe,  and  would 
therefore,  bring  infinitely  more  glory  to  the  Chriftian  name  than 
all  their  inteftine  wars  among  each  other,  which  are  the  fcandal 
of  Europe,  and  the  only  thing  that,  at  firft,  let  in  the  Turks  and 
other  barbarians  among  them.* 

We  apprehend  that,  to  render  this  great  woik  entirely  com- 
plete, the  finifhing  volume  will  contain  a  copious  index  to  the 
Wiiole,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  may  be  termed  both  aa 
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illuilration  and  a  review.  It  is  divided  into  three  fc(^ioiis,  be- 
sides an  introduiSion.  The  firft  treats  of  Afia,  the  fecond  of 
Africa,  and  the  third  of  Europe.  Whether  the  authors  are  to 
proceed  to  America,  or  will  be  contented  with  confidering  it 
only  in  the  light  of  its  relationfhip  to  Europe,  we  cannot  de- 
termine. We  fhall  conclude  by  obferving,  that  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  if  confidered  as  a  feparate  work  detached  from  the  pre^- 
j:eding,  is  a  mo(t  entertaining  inrtrudive  performance. 

XII.  Th  Tales  of  the  Genii :  cr,  the  delightful  Lejjhns  of  Horam,  the: 
Sen  ff/"  Afmar.  Faithfully  tranfiated from  the  Perfian  manujcript\ 
and  compared  iiith  the  French  a}id  Spanifh  editions  pubhfyed  at 
Paris  and  Madrid.  By  Sir  Charles  Morell,  formerly  Amboffadoy; 
from  the  Britifii  Settlements  in  India  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Vol.  11. 
6t.     Wilkie. 

"^  ^/E  have  already  I?'  recommended  this  work  to  the  favour  of 
*  V  the  public,  and  the  continuance  of  it  in  this  volume 
iias  not  only  confirmed  us  in  the  j"dgment  we  then  pronounced, 
but  encreafed  our  good  opinion  of  the  author's  genius,  and  the 
jiioral  and  religious  tendency  of  his  undertaking.  The  narrative 
part  d'^this  volume  is  fo  intimately  connefled  together,  that  it  ad- 
mits of  no  detached  quotations;  we  fliall  therefore  content  our- 
ftlves  witii  part  of  the  denouement,  after  the  Tales  of  the  Genii 
are  finiiTied. 

"  Bounteous  Nadan,  faid  the  fage  Iracagenf,  v/e  are  indebted 
to  you  for  much  inflruction,  who  have  blended  thedodtrines  of 
Temperance  with  the  exercife  of  juRice;  and  taught  our  liilen- 
i;ig  pupils,  the  love  of  virtuous  friendlhip,  and  the  fvi/eet  rewards 
^ililch  rife  from  generous  and  from  noble  adlions.  Nor  have 
•iyC  more  to  teach,  nor  they  more  to  hear.  Hark,  friendly  Genii, 
:he  charm  is  broken  !  out  manfton  totters  on  its  mouldering 
bafe  !  The  fleeting  fcene  rolls  far  av/ay,  and  all  the  vifionary 
i^ream  dlfiblves ! " 

*'  Kind  reader !  the  Genii  are  no  more,  and  Floram  but  the 
phantom  of  my  mind,  fpeaks  not  again  ;  Fidlion  himfelf,  and 
Jndion  all  he  Teemed  to  write;  nor  ufelefs  ihall  his  life  be  deem- 
ed by  thofe,  v/ho  biu^i  nt  worfe  than  pagan  vices  in  enlightened 
^limes. 

*•  In  friendly  gulfp  thefe  fheets  were  written  to  lead  thee  unto 
virtue;  and  the  proud,  g^ady  trappings  of  the  Eaft,  with  all  its 
wild  vomantick  monfters,  have  -filen  far  above  their  ufual  fphere, 
to  ferve  the  caufe  of  moral  truth.  But  then  perchance  you'll 
aflc,  What  fnall  that  truth  avail,  now  sU  the  beauteous  wildnefs 
is  no  more,  which  was  the  fpring  and  mover  of  this  Pagan  vir- 
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<«e  ?  The  Genii  all  are  fled,  who  v;atched  attendant  the  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  crowned  it  with  fuccefs ;  and  the  reward  cea- 
fing,  the  incentive  to  noble  aftions  ceafes  with  it. 

'  If  then,  you  will  yet  fpare  me  a  few  moments,  and  liften 
to  me,  I  truft  you  (hall  not  long  lament  the  lofs  of  Horam,  and 
his  friendly  Genii;  for  were  the  foundations  of  morality  laid 
only  in  phantom  and  imagination,  perfuafion  would  be  io 
^ruitlefs,  that  every  moral  writer,  dilTatisfied  with  his  ill  fuccefs, 
jDight  jullly  caft  his  work  into  the  flames. 

'  Prepare  then  for  a  fcene  more  worthy  of  your  fight  than 
human  fancy  could  conceive,  a  fcene  tremendous!  wonderful! 
and  great  !  full  of  mercy  and  truth,  where  Heaven  itfelf  inclines 
to  earth,  and  God  becomes  an  offering  for  mankind  I' 

We  obferve  that  fome  perfonal  partialities,  probably  amiable 
in  themfelves,  have  induced  the  author  of  this  excellent  work 
to  admit  into  it  certain  puerile  inverfions  of  names.  We  hope 
they  will  be  altered  in  a  future  impreffion,  which  we  cannot 
doubt  it  will  undergo. 


XIII.  A  Trip  to  the  Moon.  Containing  an  Account  of  the  IJland  of 
Noibla.  Its  Inhabitants,  Religious  and  Political  Ciijioms,  ^V. 
By  Sir  Humphrey  Lunatic,  Bart.  Fol.  II.  izmo.  zs.  6d. 
Briflow. 

SO  little  fatisfaflion  did  we  receive  in  accompanying  Sir 
Humphrey  in  his  firrt  trip  to  the  moon,  that  we  neither 
defired  nor  expeded  to  go  that  voyage  a  fecond  time;  for 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  with  readers  of  a  more  lively 
turn,  we  will  freely  own  that  the  former  peregrination  did  not 
occafion  in  us  any  fuch  extraordinary  degree  of  good-humour, 
or  high  flow  of  fpirits,  as  to  giv-e  us  any  hopes  that  our  farther 
progrefs  would  be  either  pleafant  or  profitable. 

Our  aerial  traveller,  in  page  9,  before  he  enters  upon  his 
fubjedt  requefts  his  readers  to  have  as  good  an  opinion  ot  him 
as  they  have  of  themfelves,  which,  confidering  the  felf-love  of 
moft  men,  is  equivalent  to  defiring  thein  to  think  as  advanta- 
geoufly  of  him  as  pollible.  In  order  to  fhew  what  pretenfions 
he  has  to  fuch  a  claim,  we  fhall  lay  an  abftra(5l  of  this  fecond  vo- 
lume before  the  public. 

The  introduftion  contains  an  account  of  the  trials  of  feveral 
delinquents,  who  are  led  in  proceEfion  to  the  Valley  of  Weep- 
ing, without  any  tiling  remarkable  in  the  ceremony,  except  the 
contraft  between  the  Itillnefs  and  folemnity  of  the  Noiblan  pu- 
nilhments,  which  ne^er  reach  life,  and  the  executions  of  <^ur 
fublunar  n/orld,  which,  as  the  author  juftly  rcrearks,  are  ex- 
treme] v 
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tremely  indecent,  oij  account  of  the  hurry  and  buftle  that  at- 
tends them. 

In  chap.  I.  we  meet  with  a  defcription  of  the  city,  and  its 
pans  and  peculiarities,  in  which  neither  imagination  nor  inven- 
tion are  difplayed,  though  the  fubjeft  required  both  :  then  fol- 
lows an  account  of  a  funeral,  which  differs  from  thofe  in  earth 
in  that  it  was  confidered  as  the  occafion  of  joy  and  exultation. 
The  body  is  carried  to  the  Field  of  Death,  where  are  two  tem- 
ples ;  one  dedicated  to  Time,  called  in  Noibla,  Rimmethol,  the 
Accompliiher;  the  other  to  Death,  ftiled  Lardethac,  the  Deli- 
verer. The  famous  John  earl  of  Rochefter  is  reprefented  as 
high-prieft  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Time,  to  which  ftation 
he  was  elefled  in  preference  to  the  renowned  Stoic  Epiftetus. 
In  this  office  he  entirely  changes  his  charafter,  and  feverely  re- 
proves his  old  friend  Charles  II.  who,  for  his  contempt  of  the 
high-prieft,  is  reduced  to  ferve  under  him  as  Ranever,  or  ver- 
ger of  the  temple. 

In  chap.  II.  after  an  account  of  the  Noiblan  opinion  concern- 
ing dreams,  fplrit,  and  matter,  which  has  nothing  in  it  either 
new  or  curious,  Sir  Humphrey  repairs  to  a  Toirtzan,  or  alTem- 
bly  of  Sublunars,  at  vihich  are  introduced  Heliogabalus,  James 
I.  The.  Gibber,  Joe  Miller,  Henry  Fielding,  and  Margaret  VVof- 
tington.  The  dialogue  in  which  thefe  feveral  perfonages  are 
engaged  is  fpirited  enough,  and,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
molt  tolerable  palFages  in  the  book,  as  the  fpeakers  are  pretty 
well  characterized. 

In  Chap.  111.  and  IV.  an  account  is  given  of  the  Noiblan 
drama;  and  the  author  is  fuppofed  to  allift  at  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  one  of  their  pieces,  which  is  a  compofition  of  Addifon's, 
who  fpeaks  the  prologue  to  it  himfelf  in  profe.  The  fcene  is 
the  temple  of  Virtue,  to  which  Vv'ifdom,  Virtue,  and  Truth, 
lummon  mortals  to  appear  before  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  fummons,  fsveral  perfons  of  diffeient  charafters  appear, 
namely,  a  buck,  a  general,  a  quack  doftor,  and  a  hufband- 
hunting  girl,  all  of  whom  are  in  their  turns  cenfured  and  repri- 
manded by  the  goddelTes. 

In  chap.  V.  the  piece  is  continued,  and  the  charaflers  of  a 
dwarf,  a  young  wife,  and  an  author,  are  introduced.  Then 
follows  a  comical  fcuflle  between  Honefty,  and  a  pettifogger, 
the  former  of  whom  kicks  the  latter  out  of  the  temple  of  Virtue. 
A  crowd  of  characters  then  prcfiing  in  make  fuch  a  difturbance, 
that  Virtue,  Wifdom,  and  Truth,  afcend  through  the  roof  of 
the  temple ;  whereupon  the  whole  edifice  and  its  rocky  founda- 
tion fall  with  a  mighty  crafh,  and  overwhelm  the  iniquitous 
crowd  in  one  juft  and  general  ruin. 

Chap,  VI.  contains  an  account  of  the  little  piece,  or  farce 

called 
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called  The  Europeans,  and  faid  to  be  written  by  Bolingbroke, 
by  which  the  play  was  followed.  It  opens  with  a  fcene  between 
Liberty  and  Property  :  in  the  courfe  of  it  Liberty  receives  the 
addrefi'es  of  fix  feveral  fuitors,  viz.  baron  Swizzle,  who  repre- 
fents  Germany  ;  mynheer  Vanderherring,  who  reprefents  Hol- 
land ;  the  marquis  de  Capriole,  who  reprefents  France ;  don 
Imperiofo,  who  reprefents  Spain  ;  llgnor  Feminiani,  who  repre- 
fents Italy  ;  and  fir  Stedfaft  Hatebribe,  who  reprefents  England. 
Liberty  having  reje£led  the  addrefies  of  all  the  other  fuitors, 
in  drawing  of  whofe  charafters  an  attempt  is  made  to  fatyrize 
the  nations  they  reprefent,  gives  her  hand  to  fir  Stedfaft  ; 
whereupon  Property  wifhes  her  joy  upon  her  prudent  choice, 
and  Liberty  concludes  the  farce  of  The  Europeans,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  there  cannot  be  a  better  guardian  nor  a  fafer  guide 
than  an  uncorrupt  and  incorruptible  Briton. 

In  a  note  to  chap.  V.  we  are  defired  to  take  notice,  that  both 
the  temple  of  Virtue  and  the  farce  of  the  Europeans  being  but 
tranflations,  cannot  be  expefted  to  have  the  fpirit  of  originals. 
The  author  did  well  to  remind  us  of  this,  as  both  pieces  are  in- 
fipid  enough  to  require  an  apology,  and  have  by  no  means  in- 
fpired  lis  with  an  inclination  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  Noiblans,  or  the  claflic  authors  who  have  wrote 
in  it. 

Our  author  takes  his  leave  of  the  reader  by  promifing  to  meet 
him  again  when  the  feafon  for  renewing  the  expedition  returns, 
i.  e.  by  threatening  the  public  with  a  third  volume.  We  think 
it  high  time  for  him  to  give  over,  and  would  recommend  to 
his  confideration  the  following  obfervation  of  Horace  : 

Nee  lufijje  pudet,  fed  non  incidert  ludum. 


XIV.  The  Companion  to  the  Play-houfe  \  or^  an  Hijlorical  Account  of 
all  the  Dramatic  Writers  (and  their  Works)  that  ha've  appeared  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  of  our  Thea- 
trical  Exhibitions,  doivn  to  the  prefent  Tear  1764.  Compofed  in 
the  Form  of  a  Dictionary ,  for  the  more  readily  turning  to  any  par- 
ticular Author  or  Performance,  limo.  2  Vols.  Pr>  "js.  bd. 
Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

THE  clofe  manner  in  which  this  work  is  publifhed,  ren- 
ders it  extremely  commodious  to  the  pockets  of  the  nu- 
inerous   clafs   of  readers  who  are  fond  of  every  information 
that  relates  to  the  Englifh  theatre.     The  author    has  fhewn 
^imfelf  to  be  equal  to  his  undertaking,  which  cannot  be  con- 
fide red 
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jdered  in  tlie  light  of  a  mere  compilation.  He  has  alfo  prcn-ed 
himfelf  to  be  no  mean  connoiireur  in  dramatic  merit,  and  his 
induflry  is  equal  to  his  judgment.  His  obfervations  are  ge- 
nerally jull;  where  any  difficulties  occur  they  are  urged  with  a 
becoming  caution  ;  nor  do  we  find  in  his  animadverfions  that 
idecifive  tone  of  vulgarity  that  is  too  frequent  among  the  mo- 
xlern  critics  of  the  theatre.  As  the  plan  of  this  work  is  extreme- 
ly extenfive,  the  difllonary-raanner  of  printing  it  has  ren- 
dered it  uncommonly  comprehenfive ;  by  which  means  it 
contains  a  great  deal  in  two  duodecimo  volumes  :  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  by  far  the  beft  executed  of  any  that 
ever  appeared  upon  the  fubject.  Amidft  fuch  an  immenfe 
variety  of  articles,  we  fhall  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  or  two  of 
the  performance,  in  which  the  author  acknowledges  himfelf  to 
be  indebted  to  certain  MSS  notes  of  Mr.  Coxeter  (who  by  the 
bye  was  a  better  antiquary  than  a  critic)  as  they  occur  ad  aper- 
turam  libri. 

*  Albumazar.  Com.  The  author  of  this  play  is  unnkown  ; 
yet  the  language,  plot,  and  conduft  of  it,  might  do  credit  to 
.the  moft  eftablilhed  name.  Dryden,  in  a  prologue  written  by 
him  for  the  revival  of  it,  confiders  it  as  the  original  of  the  Al- 
chymift,  and  accufes  Ben  Johnfon  in  very  pofjtive  terms  with 
plagiarifm. — But  as  neither  Langbaine,  Jacob,  Gildon,  nor 
Whincop,  have  dated  thefirfl:  appearance  of  this  play  earlier  than 
1634,  and  that  the  firfl  edition  of  Johnfon's  Alchymift,  was  fo 
far  back  as  1610;  the  latter  feems  to  flands  pretty  clearly  ex- 
culpated from  this  heavy  charge. — As  Dryden,  however,  lived 
{o  much  nearer  to  the  time,  and  had  probably  even  converfed 
with  thofe  who  were  flill  better  acquainted  with  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  he  would  io  boldly  and  pub- 
licly venture  an  afiertion  wherein  he  might  fo  eafily  be  refuted, 
withoutvery  goodgrounds. — And  thus  far  I  muft  acknowledge, 
that  in  fome  MS.  notes  by  the  late  indefatigable  Mr.  Coxeter, 
now  in  my  poffeffion,  and  from  whofe  accuracy  I  have  received 
great  affiftance  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  he  has  traced  the 
reprefentation  of  Albumazar  twenty  years  farther  back,  and  de- 
clared it  to  have  been  aded  before  the  king,  at  Cambridge, 
March  9th,  16 14,  and  mentions  a  4to  edition  of  it  in  161  5. — 
Now  as  the  copies  of  plays,  at  that  period,  frequently  remained 
unprinted  in  the  hands  of  the  aclors,  for  many  years  after  their  ap- 
pearance onthe  ftage,  1  cannot  help  thinking  the  pofiibility  of  Dry- 
den's  accufation,  in  fome  degree,  confirmed  by  thiscircumflance  ; 
more  efpecially  fince  the  appearance  of  a  plagiary  on  one  fide 
pr  other,  being  fo  evident  in  the  fimilarity  of  the  defigns,  one 
.15'ould  be  apt  to  imagine  that,  if  any  ways  doubtful  of  the  faft, 

he 
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lie  would  rather  filently  permitted  the  fufpicion  of  theft  to  have 
fallen  on  a  namelefs  and  perhaps  forgotten  author,  than  hava 
in  fo  ^^ixot-like  a  manner,  couched  his  lance  at  the  reputation 
of  a  writer  fo  well  eRablilhed,  and  whofe  works  were  at  that 
time  much  more  in  vogue  than  even  thofe  of  the  immortal 
Shakefpear  himfelf.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  both  thefe 
plays  are  excellent  in  thtir  way,  nor  can  there  be  a  much  ftronger 
teftimony  borne  to  the  merit  of  that  under  our  prefent  confide-' 
ration,  than  the  genera4  approbation  it  met  with  when  revived 
by  Garrick  in  the  year  1747,  notwithiianding  the  great  ftrengtt\ 
wherewith  the  Alchymift  was  at  that  time  fupported,  even  exclu- 
five  of  that  gentleman's  own  peculiar  excellence  in  the  part  of 
Ahet  Drvgper. 

'  1  fhall  now,  however,  take  leave  of  this  fubje£>,  begging 
pardon  of  my  readers  for  this  little  digreliion,  which,  however,  I 
could  not  think  a  point  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  charaders 
oi  two  men  of  capital  genius  would  permit  tne  entirely  to  avoid, 
but  which  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  to  deterraine.' 

The  above  refleftions  are  both  judicious  and  entertaining  ;■ 
and  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  give  the  reader  iome  account 
of  this  author's  biographical  talents  from  his  fecond  volume, 
where  we  have  many  curious  articles,  not  commonly  known  to 
the  public.  That  of  Aaron  Hill,  Efq;  is  too  long  to  be  inferted 
here  ;  but  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  juft  and  perfpicuous  manner, 
and  contains  many  particulars  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere, 
relating  to  that  benevolent,  but  too  ardent  and  eccentric 
genius,  who  had  poetical  qualities  fufiicient  to  have  furniflied 
out  a  dozen  modern  bards,  and  to  liave  rendered  each  of  them 
excellent  in  his  kind.  But  Mr.  Hill's  foible  was  his  perpetual 
aiming  at  over-excellence. 

In  this  author's  ac<:ount  of  Mr.  Thomfon  the  poet  of  the 
Seafons.a  very  important  anecdote  of  his  life  is  omitted  by  him 
as  well  as  by  his  profeflld  biographer,  who  prefaces  the  laft 
edition  of  his  works.  About  the  year  1732,  a  commiffion,  con- 
fsltiiig  of  the  great  officers  of  flate,  heads  of  the  law,  and  others, 
was  eflablifhed,  for  enquiring  into  and  ftating  the  income  and 
perquifites  of  public  offices,  particularly  thofe  under  the  lord 
chancellor.  Mr.  Thomfon's  place  of  feeretary  of  the  briefs  fell 
under  the  cognizance  of  this  commiilion  ;  and  he  was  fum- 
moned  to  attend  it,  which-  he  accordingly  did,  and  made  a 
fpeech,  explaining  the  nature,  duty,  and  income  of  his  place 
in  terms  that,  thc^*  very  concife,  were  fo  perfpicuous  and  elegant, 
thai:  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  who  was  i)rercnt,  publicly  faid  he 
preferred  that  fingle  fpeech  to  the  befi;  of  his  poetical  compofitions. 
The  income  of  the  place  was  by  the  commiffioners,  from  above  300 
reduced  to  lool.  a  year;    but  Mr-Thompfcn  waited  on  his  patrori 

and 
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and  offered  to  refign  it ;  nor  did  he  ever  receive  a  fhilling  from 
it  during  its  reduced  ftate.  Lord  Talbot  died  too  foon  after  to 
make  him  amends  for  his  lofs ;  but  we  have  his  own  authority 
for  faying,  that  it  was  not  optional  to  him,  whether  he  fhould 
remain  in  the  place,  or  not,  after  his  patron's  death  ;  and  thar  the 
munificent  patronage  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  was,  in  a 
great  meafure,  owing  to  the  generous  friendfhip  of  the  prefent 
earl  Talbot, 

We  are  forry  we  have  not  room  for  fpecimens  of  the  mod 
curious  biographical  articles  of  this  performance,  the  beft  [writ- 
ten being  too  long  for  inferting  :  we  fliall  therefore  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  article  Lee. 

*  Lee,  Nathaniel,  a  very  eminent  dramatic  poet  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who  gave  him  a   liberal  edu- 
cation.— He  received  his  firft  rudiments  of  learning  at  Weft- 
ininfter-fchool,  from  whence  he  went  to  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge.— Coming  to  London,  however,  his  inclination  prompt- 
ed him  to  appear  on  the  theatre;  but  he  was  not  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  reprefenting  the  thoughts  of  other  men,    than    many  a 
genius  befides,  who  have  been  equally  unfortunate  in  treading 
the  rtage,  although  they  fo  well  how  to  write  for  it.     He  pro- 
duced eleven  tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  true  poetic  enthunafm. — Now,  no  one  ever  felt  the  paf- 
fjon  of  love  more  truly  ;  nor  could  any  onedefcribe  it  with  more 
tendernefs. — Addifon  commends  his  genius  highly  ;   obferving 
that  none  of  our  EngliOi  poets  had  a  happier  turn  for  tragedy, 
although  his  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impetuofity  hurried  him 
beyond   all    bounds  of  probability,  and   fometimes  were  quite 
out  of  Nature. — The  truth  is,  this  poet's  imagination  runaway 
with  his  reafon  ;   fo  that  at  length  he  became  quite  crazy  :  and 
grew  fo  bad,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  confine  him  to  Bed- 
Jam  ;    where  he   made  that  famous  v/itty   reply  to  a  coxcomb 
fcribler,  who  had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  misfortune, 
by  obferving  that  it  was  an  eafy  thing  to  write  like  a  madman: 

"  No,   faid  Lee,  it  is  not  an   eafy  thing  to  write  like  a 

madman  ;   but  it  is  very  eafy  to  write  like  a  fool." 

'  Lee  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  {o 
far  as  to  be  difcharged  from  his  melancholy  confinement ;  but 
he  did  not  long  furvive  his  enlargement,  dying  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  fays  he 
perifiied  unfortunately  in  a  night-ramble,  in  London-ftreets ; 
and  other  writers  mention  the  fame  thing:  and  probably  ihi> 
was  the  end  of  poor  Nat.  Lee  I' 

The  reader,  upon  the  whole,   is  not  to  imagine  that  we  re- 
commend this  performance  as  being  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  execution.    It  has  many  faults  that  arc  unavoidable  by  the 
2  moft 
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moft  acurafe,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  from  which  the  mod 
critical  compilation  is  not  exempt.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid 
repeating,  that  we  think  it  by  far  the  beft  of  the  kind  that  has 
yet  appeared. 


XV.  An  Account  of  the  Difeafes  nvhich  -were  mojl  frequent  in  the 
Britifh  Military  Hofpitals  in  Ger(mny,from  January  176 1  to  ths 
Return  of  the  Troops  to  England  in  March  1763.  To  mohich  is 
added,  an  EJJay  on  the  Means  of  prefernjing  the  Health  of  Soldiers^ 
and  conduSling  Military  Hofpitals.  By  Donald  Monro,  M.  D. 
Phyfcian  to  his  Majeffs  Army^  and  to  St.  George'j  HofpitaL 
8w.     Pr.  5/.     Wilfon. 

'Alignant  fevers  firft  engage  the  attention  of  our  author. 
In  thefe  he  tried  the  pradtice  of  giving  the  bark  freely, 
and  fucceeded  with  it  in  a  great  number  of  cafes  :  bleeding  was 
generally  neceflary  in  the  beginning  ;  but  it  was  feldom  neceffary 
to  be  repeated,  except  when  fome  acute  pain  required  it.  Be- 
fore giving  the  bark,  if  the  pulfe  was  quick  and  full,  eyes  red, 
breathing  difficult,  even  the'  the  petechias  had  appeared,  he 
took  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  found  benent  from  ir. 
Tho'  the  bark  did  not  fucceed  in  every  cafe,  yet  it  had  a  better 
effeQ  than  any  other  remedy  they  tried.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, omit  other  ftimulants  and  cordials,  conf.  cardiaca  rad. 
ferpen.  wine,  &c. 

He  next  treats  pretty  fully  of  the  dyfenfery,  but  gives  us  no 
very  particular  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  that  difeafe, 
Kis  method  of  cure  he  fums  up  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  which 
we  fhall  prefent  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words.  '  From  what 
I  have  obferved  myfelf,  and  from  the  accounts  of  others,  I  am 
now  convinced,  that  fuch  cafes  as  are  not  already  too  far  gone, 
are  moft  likely  to  be  cured, 

'  I.  By  keeping  the  patients  on  a  low  diet,  compofed  princi- 
pally of  milk,  fago,  rice,  falop,  and  fuch  other  things  as  are  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Pringle ;  allowing  weak  broths,  and  a  fmali 
quantity  of  white  meat,  as  they  recover  their  Ikength.  The 
common  drink  to  be  barley  or  rice-water,  toaft  and  water,  Brif- 
tol-water,  almond  emulfion,  and  fuch-like — By  making  them 
wear  fome  additional  cloathing,  and  guarding  carefully  againft 
catching  cold; — Errors  of  diet  and  expofure  to  cold  being  the 
moft  frequent  caufes  of  relapfes  into  this  diforder. 

*  2.  By  giving  from  time  to  time  a  dofe  of  fome  mild  purge  ; 
fuch  as  a  little  manna  and  falts ;  a  folution  of  manna  in  almond 
emulfion;  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  rhubarb,  in  a  faline 
dra\ight,  or  fuch  like  j  aud  occafionally  gentle  emetics. 

'  3-  B/ 
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'  3.  By  the  ufe  of  fome  of  the  mild  afliingents  and  corrcbo- 
rants. — The  bark,  with  alhingents  and  opiates,  agreeing  befi 
with  fome — decodions  of  the  femiruba  with  others — Chalk  ia 
eledtuaries,  or  juleps,  with  others — anodyne  and  ailringent 
elylters  with  others — while  others  receive  more  benefit  from 
©ther  remedies — and  feverals  find  themfelves  better  when  they 
ufe  no  medicines  of  this  kind. 

*  4.  And  by  the  occafional  ufe  of  opiates,  and  a  free  air  r 
and  by  moderate  exercife  on  horfcback,  or  in  2  machine,  in  the 
convaiefcent  flate. 

'  I  oirght  not  to  omit  mentioning,  that  I  have  feen  fome 
cafes  where  evacuations  had  been  ufed  in  the  beginning,  which, 
after  they  had  continued  for  fome  time,  were  cured  by  a  regu- 
lar diet  of  broths,  and  white  meats ;  riding  daily  on  horfe- 
back ;  and  drinking  a  generous  good  claret  wine.  However,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this  method  only  fucceeded  where 
the  diforder  was  mild,  and  its  violence  had  abated  by  previous 
evacuations.' 

After  ihefe  he  fpeaks  of  tke  cholera  morbus,  inflammatory 
fevers,  &c.  His  praiftice  is  little,  if  at  all  different  from  the  com- 
mon. He  would  not  have  the  pleurify  and  peripneumony  con- 
founded together  as  the  fame  difeafe  ;  for  he  fays  he  has  frequent- 
ly feen  the  true  peripneumony  without  the  (harp  pains  in  the 
lide  that  charafterize  the  pleurify  ;  and,  on  ciiTedion,  has  found 
the  lungs  inflamed  and  livid,  fo  as  to  fink  in  water,  without  the 
pleura  being  much  difeafed  ;  atidin  opening  thofe  who  died  of 
the  pleurify,  he  has  obferved  the  intercofial  mufcles  and  pleura 
violently  inflamed  with  livid  fpots,  and  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  furface  of  the  contiguous  lungs  afieded. 

in  the  rheumatifm,  he  obfcrve«,  that  when  fweating  had 
been  tried  wiihout  eflciTt,.  keeping  up  a  free  perfpiratioii,  by 
decodion  of  farfapaiilla  wine  with  antimonial  wine  or  fmall 
Jofes  of  powder  of  antimony  (which  is  the  emetic  tartar  join- 
ed to  the  pulv.  e.  cbel.  can.)  has  removed  the^complaint,  after  it 
had  refifted  the  force  cf  mar.y  other  medicines. 

When  agues  were  accompanied  with  ideric  fymptom?,  he 
was  very  cautious  at  firil  of  giving  the  bark;  but  other  fymp- 
toms  in  fome  cafes  obliging  him  to  ftop  the  fever,  he  gave  the 
bark,  and  not  only  carried  off  the  ague,  but  ideric  fymptoms 
alfo.  After  this  he  gave  the  batk  freely  in  fuch  cafes,  and  ne- 
ver faw  any  mifchief  arife  from  it.  He  believes  that  indura- 
tions in  the  vifcera  more  commonly  happen  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ague,  than  from   the  bark. 

Mofl  of  the  dlfeafes  which  he  treats  of  are  further  illuflrated 
by  cafes  occurring  in  St.  George's  hcfpital,  which  he  fubjoins 
in  notes. 

He 
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He  Aibjoins  to  the  end  of  the  difeafiS  a  pharmacopeia  for 
the  ufe  of  the  military  hofpitals,  which  will  be  very  ufeful  to 
all  young  praflitioners  in  that  fervice,  and  fave  the  phyfician  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  prefcriptions  are  very  fimple,  and 
properly  enough  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  hofpitals.  A  pru- 
dent phyfician,  however,  will  ifiake  alterations  or  additions  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.  There  is  one  medicine  that  appears 
particular:  The  CoUyrium  Saturn,  Sacch.  Saturni  is  joined  with 
equal  portions  of  crude  Ammoniac,  and  diffblved  in  water.  Su- 
gar of  lead  has  been  long  and  fuccefsfuUy  ufed  in  inflammations 
of  the  eyes;  the  Sa!  Ammoniac  is  probably  added  here  with  an 
intention  to  increafe  its  virtues  ;  but  we  muft  confi.ier  that,  up- 
on the  mixture  of  thefe  two  fubltances,  a  decompofition  takes 
])lace.  Whether  the  compofition  refulting  poffefTes  the  fame  pro- 
perties as  fugarof  lead,  muft  be  determined  by  experience. 

He  fpeaks  very  particularly  and  minutely  of  the  sicans  of 
preferving  the  health  of  foldiers  on  fervice,  of  their  diet,  cloath- 
ing,  and  alfo  of  military  hofpitals,  with  the  proper  conftruflioa 
and  regulation  of  them  ;  fubje6ts  much  handled  by  other  au- 
thors, from  whofe  afilflance  and  his  own  experience  he  has 
given  many  ufeful  diicdions,  which  all  thofe  concerned  would  do 
well  to  confulr. 


XVl.  The  Hijiory  of  thsMarchionefs  de  Pompadour.   Part  the  Fcurtht, 
izrno.     Pr. -^s.     Hooper. 

THIS  volume*  prefents  Madam  de  Pompadour  to  the  world 
in  the  light  of  political  and  civil  intrigue,  but  with  what 
juftice  we  fhail  not  prefume  to  determine.  According  to  this 
author,  flie  had  fuch  a  fway  over  the  French  king's  affeflions, 
that  four  generals,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Monf.  de  Conrades, 
fo  fhamefully  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  vt-ere  of  her 
nomination.  She  was  the  enemy  of  d'Eftrees,  the  only  ge- 
neral in  France,  befides  Broglio,  vv'ho  could  deferve  that  name, 
and  beheld  his  exploits  with  fo  evil  an  eye,  that  fhe  procured 
bis  being  twice  recalled,  to  the  inexpreflible  lofs  and  difgrace 
of  France.  When  the  young  pretender  appeared  at  Paris,  his 
bow  to  her  was  not  fufRcientiy  polite,  and  therefore  flie  advifed 
thofe  feverities  againft  him  which  ended  in  the  dilgrace  of  Frencli 
faith. 

Every  difafter  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
that  happened  to  the  French,  is  placed  to  her  account;  and  the 

*  See  Crit.  Rev.   vol.  IX.  p.  145* 
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tfuke  of  Richelieu  is  particularly  obaoxious  to  our  author,  en  ac- 
count of  ihe  following  traiifaclion,  which  happened  in  the  late 
vvar. 

*  M.  de  Rlcbelieu  being  before  the  gates  of  Magdebourg, 
r.nd  wanting  nothing  but  the  will  to  make  hinifclf  mafter  of 
the  city,  did  what  many  before  liim  have  done,  and  what  many 
after  him  will  do;  that  is,  in  fliort,  he  AifFered  himfclf  to  he 
corrupted.  But  the  (Irangtft,  and  indeed  almoft  incredible  cir- 
camftance  was  the  nianntr  in  which  tljat  fliameful  bargain  was 
concluded. 

'  The  fum,  after  very  many  debates,  was  fixed  at  the  irijllno 
njaUe  of  a  cafk  of  pure  gold:  the  difpute  refpeding  the  fize  of 
the  veilcl  having  been  adjufled,  and  the  manner  of  filling  it, 
M.  Richelieu  Did  it  was  a  viry  good  price  ;  but  that,  as  defire- 
able  as  it  wa?,  he  mu{t  firft  be  enfured  of  the  power  to  enjoy 
it.  "  Notwithftanding,  faid  he,  my  influence  over  the  king^ 
iviind,  I  riik  my  head  unlefs  I  divide  it  with  her  in  whofe  power 
alone  it  is  to  keep  me  indemnified,  and  who,  where  fuch  an  at'- 
vantage  is  at  Itake,  forgetting  hatred  and  revenge,  will  proteft 
and  fave  me  :  but  as  indelible  infamy  v. ill  cleave  to  me,  J  will 
not  divide  what  I  have  at  firft  fixed  upon  for  myfelf ;  let  ano- 
ther cafkj  equal  to  mine,  be  produced  for  Madam  de  Pompa- 
{lour,  and  letFrance  go  to  the  Devil,  this  uiil  no  way  inteirupt 
jny  repofs." 

We  own  that  the  preceding  anecdote  is  far  from  giving  u?  an 
a<jvantageous  idea  of  this  author's  veracity  ;  but  the  foMowiivg 
iiifiy  afford  fome  dlverfion  to  our  readers. 

♦  IvI,  de  Richelieu  had  loll  fifteen  hundred  louis  at  play  with 
?he  king,  which  he  muft  pay,  or  no  more  dare  to  appear  at 
court.  He  flattered  himfelf  that  his  charafler  was  not  fo  much 
ruined  among  the  people  of  the  lowed  rank  as  it  was  among  tne 
other.  In  confequence  of  this  feafonable  and  lucky  refleiiiiop, 
he  fent  at  different  times  and  feparattly  for  about  two  hundred 
of  thcfc  poor  wretchts  «ho  make  cofTins,  and  who  in  France 
are  fo  much  the  poorer,  as  a  ccfi^n  dots  not  ufually  cof^  more 
than  half  a  crown.  He  befpoke  of  each  of  them  a  quantity  of 
coffins  which  he  thought  them  able  to  furnifh,  acquainfing 
:hem  that  he  intended  to  fupply  his  parifh  of  Richelieu  :  and 
certainly,  by  means  of  all  the  coffins  brought  him  fucceffively, 
lie  might  have  fupplied  a  whole  province,  even  in  the  cafe  of  a 
peftilence.  l\\enty  thoufand  were  carried  from  his  court-yard 
10  the  fiore-houfcs  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parifnt-s  of  Pa- 
ris, and  the  adjacent  villages  ;  and  by  agreeing  to  lofe  fome- 
what  upon  the  /ale,  he  engag  d  the  feveral  churchwardens  to 
buy  them,  v/hofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fupply  the  people  with  thofe 
commodities-     By  this  means  be  difcharged  his  debt,  and  left  the 

poor 
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poor  workmen  to  bewail  their  misfortunes  till  they  found  com- 
fort in  his  future  generaldiip,  which  was  to  be  produilive  of  fp 
riiuch  greater  an  J  more  general  lamentations.' 

This  writer  next  entertains  iis  with  a  llory  concerning  ma- 
dam Adelaide,  one  of  the  French  king's  daughters,  and  her 
fub-governef'-,  n^adam  Andelot,  who  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  king  for  faltering  her  pupil  to  re3d  an  infamous 
book,  but  whofe  punilhment  was  converted  into  perpetual  ba- 
nlfliment  in  a  convent,  by  the  interceffion  of  Madam  de  Pom'' 
padouc.  The  fame  great  lady  was  patronefs  of  Madam  I'Ef- 
combar,  who  had  been  condemned  fcrrthe  arrocious  mur- 
der of  her  hulband  ;  but  though  fhe  was,  by  her  fucceffiva 
pregnancies,  refpited  for  shree  years.  Madam  de  Pompa- 
dour couid  nor  fave  lier  from  the  gallows  at  laft.  We  are 
next  led  by  our  author  to  what  we  believe  is  his  principal 
jMtent  in  publiiliing  this  additional  volume,  we  mean  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Jefiiiis.  Their  expaliion  from  France  is  here  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Madam  de  Pompadour,  whof(; 
hatred  of  them  was  occafioned  by  the  behaviour  of  an  honeft 
jefuit,  father  Peruffeau,  who  reproached  his  maje/iy  for  his  rri- 
iTiinal  intercourfe  with  the  fair  fubjrifh  of  this  work,  and  theit* 
engrclung  the  confciences  of  the  dauphin,  dauphinefs,  and  of 
aii  the  royal  family  and  ch'ef  perfonages  of  the  kingdom.  Ac-» 
coiding  to  our  author.  Madam  de  Pompadour  conducled  the 
late  negotiation  f-.r  peace  bet'.veen  Frahs^e  ^nd  England  ;  and 
rhe  nomination  of  the  duke  de  Nivernois  to  put  the  finifhing; 
haiid  to  the  treaty,  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  her,  as 
was  like  wile  the  preferment  of  the  Choifeul  family,  who  art* 
now  the  firll  minillers  in  France.  Upon  her  death- bed  fhe 
wrote  a  very  afrcctionate  letter  to  her  hufoand  Monf.  d'Eftioiles, 
earnedly  requeuing  to  fee  him  :  but  fl'ie  could  not  prevail  with 
him  to  give  her  that  fatisfa(^ion,  tI)ough  <l>e  e^fprcffed  the  deep" 
eft  remorfe  for  her  behaviour  towapiis.hiirt^  and.  tojd  him  that 
fhe  liad  left  him  the  bulk  of  her  fortuj^p  by  her  wilf.  Her  roy-il 
lovsr  wa'?  not  {o  inexorabiej  for  he  paid  her  a  vlfit  every  day^ 
till  within  two  days  of  her  death. 

Such  are  the  mofi  interelHng  incidents  of  this  volurrie,  befides 
what  may  be  found  in  our  common  news-papers,  and  her  cha-; 
rafter,  which  contains  nothing  in  it  particular  but  what  ma,y 
be  found  in  that  of  every  dellgainir  rapacious  miftrefs  of  a  king^ 
We.'cannot  help,  upon  retrofpeflion,  referring  our  reader  for  the 
charafter  of  this  volume  to  that  which  we  gave  of  the  lafi-; 
Though  we  doubt  much  '.vhether  it  iswiitten  by  the  fame  hand,; 
yet  it  is  compofed  in  the  fame  fpirit  and  ftile.  The  author's  ma- 
terials are  but  few;   he  there'ote  writes  in  a  rambling  defultory 

L  2  manner. 
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manner,  tliat  be  may  u'lth  the  better  grace  have  recourfe  to 
the  expletives  of  reafoning,  refleftioii,  criticifm,  and  the  like 
ftilts,  that  enable  a  wiiter  to  ftride  from  laQ  to  faQ  in  a  fcanty 
narrative. 
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17.  A  Second  Letter  to  the  "Right  Hff«i7«rfl^/f  Charles  Townfhend, 
occafiOned  by  his  Commendations  c/"The  Budget :  in  •which  the  Me- 
rits of  that  Pamphlet  are  examined.      %vo,      Pr.  Is.     NicoU. 

KI  S  letter  is  flirewd  and  fenfible,  and  we  think  that  if 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Minoiity  are  adluated  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of oppofition,  they  ought  to  yield  to  fads.  VVe 
are  forry  the  common  obfervation  ftill  fubfifts,  that  it  is  alonofl 
as  hard  (the  reader  will  pardon  us  for  making  free  with  the  ex- 
prefllon)  for  a  camel  to  pafs  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  as  for 
the  governing  powers  in  England  to  obtain  an  equitable  hearing 
either  from  the  great  or  the  Imall  vulgar  in  an  oppofition  ;  a  diJ- 
tinclion  that  never  appeared  fo  jufl  as  it  does  at  prefent. 

We  have  already,  in  governmental  matters,  declared  our  opi- 
nions in  feveral  points  againft  what  is  thought  to  be  the  prefent 
fenfe  of  the  adminiftration.  We  have  been  warm  advocates 
againft  the  powers  of  filing  informations  againfi:  libels  <■;«■  cjiciei 
againft  the  doflrine  of  a  jury  being  judges  of  the  fad  only,  and 
not  of  the  law  ;  and  againft  the  very  filly  and  ridiculous  cuftom 
of  great  officers  of  ftate  employing  a  pack  of  ignorant  fellows 
in  doing  what  may  be  done  by  a  conftitutional  officer,  ading  un- 
der the  warrant  of  a  juftice  of  peace.  Thefe  are  matters  which 
we  finccrely  think  government,  for  its  own  fake^  ought  not  t» 
infifi:  upon,  and  the  defifting  from  them  never  can  be  of  preju- 
dice fo  an  adminiftration.  We  have  likewife  been  very  free  in 
our  animadverfions  upon  other  affairs  that  have  fallen -within 
■what  is  generally  thouoht  to  be  the  prefent  fyftem  of  poliiics  ; 
but  we  cannot  contradift  our  own  fenfes. 

Former  adminiftrations  felt  mcfl  feverely  thofe  attacks  that 
xvere  made  upon  their  expedients;  and  it  is  not  long  ago  that 
their  ccndud  obtained  them  the  well-known  title  of  '*  A  go- 
vernment of  expedients."  The  prefent  adminiftration  has  been 
hitherto  invulnerable  on  that  quarter,  nor  has  its  enemies 
brought  a  charge  sgainfl  it  that  has  not  been  folidly  refuted  by 
fads.  The  author  of  the  letter  before  us,  however,  like  fome 
of  his  predecefTors  in  politics,  has  not  been  quite  fair,  in  dif- 
^uifnig  the  obligations  he  owes  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who 
have  anticipated  him  in  many  of  his  obfervations ;  but  they  are 
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ready  to  examine  any  reply  that  tray  be  publifiied  on  the  fide  of 
the  oppofition,  if  confined  to  fads  and  decency. 

18.  A  PcJIfcript  to  the  Letter  on  Libels,  V/arrams,  ^c.  In  Anfwer 
to  a  Pojljcript  171  the  Defence  of  the  Majority,  and  another  Pampb'.e'^ 
entitled,  Confideratioiis  on  the  Legality  ot  General  Warrants. 
8w.     Pr.  6d.     Aimon. 

We  find  nothing  very  n"iaterial  in  this  Pof^fcripf,  nor  ?.•^y  thirig 
that  either  elucidates  or  ftrengthens  the  pan. !)hlet  which  we 
have  already  confidered  (See  vol.  XVllI,  p.  ^zl). 

10.  The  A£}  for  permitting  the  free  Importation  of  CatiU  frotn.  Ire- 
land, confidered  n.mth  a  Vieiv  to  the  Intcrejls  of  both  Kingdoms, 
%-jo.      \i.     Dodfley. 

The  fenfible  author  of  this  pamphlet  places  the  affair  of  the 
exportation  of  the  Iiifh  cattle  from  that  country  into  Great  Bri- 
tain in  a  new  light;  and,  we  think,  demouflrates  that  it  will  be 
of  the  utmoft  benefit  to  Ireland. 

10.  The  OhjeSIions  to  the  Taxation  of  cur  American  Colonies,  by  the 
Legiflatuie  of  Great  Britain,  bmfy  confidered.  i^to.  Pr,  bd. 
Wilkie. 

This  pamphlet,  if  we  mirtake  not,  is  the  fubftance  of  the 
fpeech  which  introduced  the  motion  for  the  taxation  of  the  co- 
lonies into  a  certain  affembly,  which  rejedled  all  apj>lications  that 
feem  to  call  its  right  of  laying  on  thofe  impolts  in  quefUon.  The 
objedlions  appear  to  be  fairly  dated.  We  thould  be  glad  to  fee 
a  fatisfaflory  leply. 

21.   Mil m bo  Ch umbo:   A  Tale,  lurilten  in  aniient  Manner.      Re- 
commended to  Modern  De^votees.     ifto.     Pr.  IS.     Becket. 

This  tale  (as  it  is  not  very  properly  called)  is  founded  on  the 
formation  of  a  perlbnated  demon,  made  UiQ  of  by  the  priefts, 
cr  rather  jugglers,  on  the  African  coaft,  an  impofinre  that  is 
well  known  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  refided  in  thofe  parts. 
The  allufion  is  aptly  introduced  ;  the  imitation  of  ant  tent  manner 
is  well-executed;  and  we  heartily  join  in  the  author's  moral, 
that  there  are  Munbo  Jumbos  (for  To  the  word  ought  to  be  fpelt) 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Africa.  We  have  laws  againft  thofe  who 
obtain  money  upon  falfe  pretexts  in  commerce  ;  we  hang  a  cul- 
prit who  puts  harmlefs  people  in  bodily  fear  upon  the  king's 
highway;  and  yet  we  have  none  to  reftrain  methodifts  and  other 
enthufialts  from  the  like  pradlices  in  religion,  that  rob  ignorant 
people  not  only  of  their  money,  bur  their  ftnfes. 

L  3  Wtf 


We  cannot  help  paying  fortie  acknowledgment  to  the  guthor 
for  defcending  to  the  niaiincr  he  has  fo  happily  adojired  (which 
is  chieHy  Spenccrean),  but  the  iDolt  proper  for  accompliftiing  his 
very  rational  purpofe. 

22.  Marriage.     J>i  OJe.     fol.      Pr.  is.     Dodfley. 

This  ode  is  an  inveftlve  againft  the  marriage  a*^'^,  and  the 
cruelty  of  thofe  fathers  who  pay  no  regard  to  any  thing  but 
yiches,  when  they  difpofe  of  their  daughters. 

From  the  following  lines  our  readeis  wli!  be  able  to  form  a 
proper  judgnTiCnt  of  this  writer's  poetical  abilitits. 

*  Free  lliould  the  Ions  of  Freedorq  wed 
The  maid  by  equal  fondnefs  led. 

Nor,  heaping  wealth  on  wealth. 
Youth  pine  in  Age's  wither'd  arms, 
Pefonnity  polluting  charms, 

And  ficknefs  blaiting  health. 

But  houfe  for  houfe,  and  gro'jnds  for  grounds. 
And  mutual  blifs  in  balanc'd  pour.ds 

Each  parent's  thought  employ  : 
Thfcfe  fumm'd  by  Wingate's  folid  rules. 
Let  fools,   and  all  the  foiis  of  fools 

Count  lefs  fubllantial  joy  1 

3-3.    Education;    An  IJfay.     ^Gibbons   Bsgnall,  A.M.     \io. 
Pr.  I  J.      ^Baldwin. 

This  is  the  fecond  poem  we  have  feen  and  reviewed  under 
this  title.  Whether  Mr.  Bagnall  i?  a  fchoohnafter  or  not  we  aie 
ignorant;  but  his  poetical  abilities  are  undoubtedly  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  Mr.  Elphinftone.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  given 
his  poem  the  title  it  bears  in  order  to  introduce  a  knack  of  which 
n-.ere  poets  are  excdTively  for)d,  thar  of  gi^'ing  charafters  to 
other  poets  and  writers,  which  tiiey  generally  take  at  fecond 
hand.  Mi .  Bagnall,  we  fuppofe,  had  heard  fome  Tory  talk  of 
billiop  Attrrhury  being  sii  excellent  preacher,  and  down  he 
claps  him  a:-  fuch  in  his  poem  of  hducatiun.  He  celebrates  one 
Newton,  who 

*  Maintains  for  propli£:y  the  gloiious  flrife.' 

Is  this  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  in  his  old  age  wrote 
upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel?  Our  author  thinks  that  poetry 
is  a  very  pretty  accomplilhment  for  boys,  ^nd  recommends  it  in 
the  two  following  lines : 

«  Oh 
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*  Oh  blind  to  nature,  and  her 'deareft  joys 
Who  ufelefs  fancy  poetry  to  hoys  \' 

We  imagine  the  reader  will  notdefire  to  fee  any  other  quota- 
tion than  the  above ;  though  we  llaould  be  forry  were  he  to 
entertain  a  notion  that  this  poem  is  contemptible  upon  the 
whole. 

24.  The  Battle  rf  the  G£}iii.  J  Fragment,  in  three  Cantos.  Taken 
from  an  ancient  Erie  Manujcript,  fuppofed  to  he  nvritten  by  Caith- 
bat,  the  Grandfather  of  Q.\\z\\w\\\n.  Frcm  the  Plan  of  this  Poem 
it  is  highly  probable  our  great  Milton  tOLk  the  Hint  of  his  Battle  of 
the  Fallen  Angels.  Done  into  Englifh  by  the  Author  f  Homer 
Traveilie.     ^to.     Pr.zsbd.     Hooper. 

This  is  an  anguillar  performance,  being  fo  flippery  that  we 
fcarcely  know  how  to  handle  it.  Ail  that  we  can  underliand 
upon  the  whole  is,  that  the  author  is  one  of  thofe  genii,  who, 
byway  of  breathing,  have  of  late  exercifed  theoifeives  ib  often 
in  ialhing  the  Scots  aad  lord  E. 

25.   A  Poem  on  Satire,     /[to.      6V.     Franklin. 

The  poet  introduces  the  reader  to  the  court  of  Imagination  i 
all  the  world  is  aflVmbled  ;  Churchill  is  maimer  of  the  ceremo- 
Eies  t,  and  the  company  is  entertained  by  the  queen  with  a 
fpeech  on  fa  tire. 

But,  alas !  her  majel^y  makes  a  very  defpicable  appearance  on 
this  occafion  !  She  feems  to  be  deferted  by  all  her  natural  graces ; 
and  the  oration  fhs  delivers  is  tjeither  poetry  nor  fenfe. 

2^.   The  Ineficacy   of  Satire.      A   Poem,   occafoned  hy  the  Death   of 
Mr.  Churchill.      4/0.      Pr.bd.     Hawes. 

Do  thefe  gentlemen  authors   of  general   farire   imagine  they 

can  reform  the  world  ? No — 'twon't  do — Crifpus  is  nobody, 

nor  do  we  believe   that  fuch  a  charadler  exifts. The   beji  of 

mankind,  negleSied  'virtue,   and  pale  de^'jotion,  we    fuppofe,  renter 
in- this  author^  who  tells  us  that  he  muft  and  will  write 

•  To  keep  the  trembling  impious  world  in  awe.' 

Well  done,  our  fixpenny  fatirift  !  make  the  world  tremble. 
But  ftop  !  we  think  you  tremble  yourfelf:  No  wonder,  indeed, 
confidering  Churchill's  ihade,  and  your  wafte  of  ink  in  blotting 
out  the  blunders  of  your  printer. 

t  *  To  do  her  homage,  all  were  called  and  caa.e. 
And  Clujrchiil  their  conductor  ail  proclaim.' 

L  4  27.  For' 
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27.  Fortune,  an  Jpclcgue.     ^j' J.  Cunningham,  Comedian.     \to, 

Pr.  6d.      DodHey. 

Really,  Mr.  J,  Cunningham,  Comedian  and  Fahula  Narra- 
tor, neither  Fortune  nor  you  do  the  afs  juftice,  for  we  cannot 
fee  why  the  afs  has  not  as  much  right  to  the  gifts  of  Fortune  as 
any  other  quadruped  has,  unlefs  he  is  a  kicking  afs,  a  fnsriing 
afs,  or  a  Humbling  afs.  As  to  the  compofition  of  your  apo- 
logue, your  power  of  numbers,  and  the  fancy  you  difi)lay,  we 
are  fo  far  from  having  any  thing  to  objefl,  that  we  think  they 
have  great  merit.  We  only  wjih  your  plan  had  been  kfs  ex- 
ceptionable. 

28.  T^he  Ad'vantages  of  Repentance.  A  moral  Tale,  attempted  in 
Blank  Ve^Je  ;  and  Jounded  on  the  Anecdotes  of  a  private  Family  in 
• Jkire.      Sro.     Pr.  \s.  6d.     Tonfon. 

The  hero  of  this  tale  murders  a  peafant;  flies  to  India,  with- 
out being  deteflcd;  repents  of  his  crime  ;  acquires  a  fortune  j 
returns  to  England  ;  finds  his  mother  and  filler  in  unexpefted 
prosperity;  performs  many  charitable  adtions  on  his  arrival; 
meets  with  the  apparition  of  the  peafant;  difcovers  his  widovy 
and  children  in  diftrefs ;  provides  for  their  fupport ;  becomes 
an  extraordinary  good  man,  and  reaps  the  happy  fiuits  of  re- 
pentance. 

The  ftory  is  ridiculous,  but  the  language  is  tolerable,  and 
the  moral  inflru<51ive. 

2p.  Gde.  In  Imitation  of  YioTViCe,  Ode  III.  Lih.  III.  Juflum  aC 
Tenacem  propcfiti  Virutn.  ^ddr.fid  to  toe  Right  HoncurabJe 
Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  on  ceafng  to  be  Mmifter,  February  6, 
1 74 1.  Def.gned  as  a  juji  Panegyric,  on  a  great  Minijhr,  the  glo- 
rious Re-volution,  Protejlant  SucceJJton,  and  Principles  of  Liberty, 
I0  it^hiih  is  added  the  Original  Ode,  defended,  in  Commentariolo, 
^j)  i'/r William  Browne,  M.D.     \to.     Pr.is.     Owen. 

Good  Sir  knight,  haft  thou  no  fear  left  the  fame  difciplinc 
thy  namefake  predifted  to  Tom  D'Urfcy,  fliould  overtake  thee 
in  the  next  ivorld  ? 

30.    Parthenia;    cr  the  Lcf  Shepherdffs.     An  Arcadian  Drama. 

S'vo.     Pr.  js.     Newbury. 

Though   nothing  can   be  more  abfurd  than  the  plan  of  this 

poem,  yet  it   has   many  real  beauties,  which   compenfate  for 

thofe   inundations   of  mere    poetry    with  which  we  are  evejy 

month  peftered.       T^ro  lovers,    a   yuung    man   and   a    maid, 

were  feparated  when  young,  fhe  being  ftolen  by  a  fatyr.     The 

&epherd  is  frantic,  the  nymph  is  plaintive;  they  go  about  in 

^  queft 
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queft  of  each  other,  and  at  laft  the  f/irits,  the  genii,  Pan,  Sy- 
rinx, and  other  aerial  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  groves,  bring 
them  together,  and  make  them  happy.  We  are  ferry  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  author  has  made  fome  facrifices  to  poetry,  in  in- 
jury of  that  fimpHcity  which  is  the  refult  of  genius  alone,  and 
to  which  he  feems  not  to  have  fufficiently  trufted.  Let  him 
make  the  experiment  upon  fome  better-laid  plan,  and  feeling 
will  avenge  him  of  mifguided  tafte.  A  genius  of  the  groves 
thus  accofls  the  love- fick  fhepherd. 

'  Well  haft  thou  faid,  young  man,  and  true  I  ween. 

Thou  art,  indeed,  a  fliepherd  of  the  plain. 

And  feek'll  a  new-ftray'd  wanton  of  the  fold ; 

And  yet  thou  faid'ft  not  true,  for  (he  thou  feek'il 

Sure  is  no  wanton  ;  for  1  know  her  well. 

And  (he's  as  chafte  as  the  cold  lips  of  night 

That  never  tafte  the  kiffes  of  the  fun. 

Yet  fairer  than  the  eye  of  Pha-bus  is, 

When  firft  he  fmiles  upon  the  ftumb'ring  morn.* 

This  is  beautiful,  becaufe,  among  other  reafons,  the  epithets 
ssre  few,  but  well  placed.  The  clofing  fpeech  of  the  young  maid's 
father  has  the  following  lin,es,  which  are  affeding,  becaufe  not 
jepithetized. 

'  Ceafe,  children,  ceafe,  and  hear  an  old  man's  tale; 

I  have  liv'd  long,  and  ftill  have  fear'd  the  gods. 

Nor  unpropitioiis  they,  till  that  fad  hour 

In  which  I  loft  my  daughter  ;  then  thought  I 

The  Gods  are  righteous,  but  an  old  man's  v/retched. 

And  I  was  well  content;  and  now  I  fee 

How  better  than  the  cup  of  fools  it  is 

To  drink  afRidlion  at  the  hand  of  Heaven.* 

What  follows  is  too  florid,  and  we  do  not  chufe  to  take 
from  our  readers  the  relifh  that  the  above  lines  communicate. 

3  I .  The  Platonic  Wife.  A  Comedy.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  The- 
afre-Rryal inDrxiTy-Lzne.    Bj  a  Lady.   8vo.  Pr.ls.6d.  Davies. 

As  this  comedy  is  wrote  by  a  lady,  it  fhall  pafs  uncenfured 
by  the  Critical  Reviewers. 

3  2 .  The  Maid  of  the  Mill.  A  Comic  Opera.  As  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theaire-Royal  in  Covent-Garden.  The  Mujic  compiled,  and 
the  Words  --written  by  the  Author  of  Love  in  a  Village,  is.  6d, 
Newbery. 

The  author.  In  his  preface,  has  faved  us  the  trouble  of  ana- 
lyftng  this  opcia, 

'  The 
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*  The  Httle  piece  now  ventured  into  the  world  owes  its  origin 
to  the  fame  fource;  not  only  the  general  fubjeft  is  drawn  from 
Pamela,  but  almofi:  every  circumftance  in  it.  The  reader  will 
immediately  recolleft — the  courtfhip  of  Parfon  Williams — the 
Squire's  jealoufy  and  behaviour  in  confequence  of  ir,  and  the 
difficulty  he  had  to  prevail  with  hirnfelf  to  marry  the  girl,  not- 
withftanding  his  paflion  for  her — the  miller  is  a  clofe  copy  of 
Goodman  Andrews — Rali^>h  is  imagined,  from  the  "vild  fon 
■which  he  is  mentioned  to  have  had — TheodoHa,  from  the  young 
lady  of  quality,  with  whom  Mr.  B,  through  his  filler's  perfua- 
fion,  is  faid  to  have  been  in  treaty  before  his  marriage  with  Pa- 
mela— even  the  gipfies  are  borrowed  from  a  trifling  incident  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  work/ 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  author  has  paid  but  a  forry 
compliment  to  the  underflanding  of  his  royal  patron,  by  not  only 
quoting  French  examples,  as  if  they  ought  to  ferve  as  models 
for  an  Englifli  audience,  but  in  telling  him  that  in  France  the 
jftage  has  been  cultivated  with  more  care  and  fjccefs  than  in 
any  country.  We  admit  it  has;  and  the  pains  expended  upon 
t^e  theatrical  culture  there,  are  fhrewd  proofs  that,  Moliere 
excepted,  no  genius  ever  wrote  for  -he  French  ftage  :  Corneile 
and  Racine  are  mere  poets,  fcarcely  upon  a  level  with  our  Addi- 
fon  and  Rowe. 

The  author  of  this  piece  reminds  us  of  one  of  thofe 
fober,  feriqus  gentlemen  who  delight  in  angling  :  Afttr  the 
trout  has  the  hook  within  it,  he  gives  it  line  to  play  with  be- 
fore he  brings  it  to  the  bank,  though  at  the  hazard  of  lofing 
the  filTa.  U  lord  Aimworth  was  fo  much  in  love  with  Patty  as 
to  marry  her  at  lart,  where  is  the  occafion  for  all  his  delays,  and 
even  hazarding  tne  lofs  of  her,  by  enabling  her  father  to  give 
her  lover  a  fortune  of  locol.  with  her  ? 

3  3 .  T^e  Man  of  the  Mill.  A  neiv  burhfque  Tragic  Operia.  The  Mu- 
ftc  compiled,  ariS  the  Words  vjrilten,  by  Signior  Squallini.  2i'vo, 
Pr.  \s.     Cooke. 

Iniended  as  a  parody  on  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  and  is  by  no 
means  void  of  humour. 

54.  Pharnaces  :  An  Opera.  Altered  from  the  ItzVnn,  ^^  Thomas 
Hull.  As  it  is  perjormed  at  the  Theatre- P.ojal  in  Drury-Lane. 
8=z/o.     Pr.  \5.     Ton  km. 

This,  like  moft  of  our  other  tragic  operas,  is  a  colleftion  of 
bomball  improbabilities  and  impoffibiiities.  We  fay  nothing  ot 
the  mufic. 

35.  Art 
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35.   An  Elegy  on  the  Death  cf  the  Guardian  Outwitted.      4/0.    Pr. 
\s.     Nicoll. 

Tliis  Elegy  is  an  imitation,  which  is  the  worft  we  can  fay  of 
it.     In  other  refpeds  it  is  juft,  humorous,  and  elegant. 

56.  A  Defence  cf  F.  Giardi'ii,  frojn  the  Calumnies,  Falfjoods,  and 
Mfreprejentations,  of  Cacophron,  in  a  P amphlet  puhhfied  by  him 
in  the  Name  of  Gabriel  Leone.  To  --which  is  Jubjoinad,  a  Jkort 
Account  of  the  Caufe  o/'Cacophron'j  Refentment  againji  Giardini, 
4.'<7.     Pr.  is.     Davis. 

We  fhould  be  very  apt  to  continue  our  ridicule  of  this  con- 
troverfy  *,  was  it  not  for  the  very  ferious  confequences  it  has 
been  attended  with,  apparently  to  the  ruin  of  both  parties  con- 
cerned, and  to  the  emolument  of  none  but  the  lawyers. 

37.  VmgzXKing  i5/"Morven,a  Knight-Errant.  Svo.  6^.  Donaldfon. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  performance,  apprehending 
that  Fingal  had  been  viewed  in  an  improper  light,  en.leavours 
to  afcertain  the  nature  and  genius  of  that  poem,  and  the  a;ra 
of  its  compofition.  The  hero,  he  fays,  in  manners,  arms, 
ainours,  deeds  of  fuper-refined  courtefy,  in  every  attitude  and 
in  every  atchievement  is  a  romantic  champion  ;  the  poem  is  re- 
plete with  ideas  and  reprefentations  of  things  which  are  incom- 
patible with  the  fiate  of  Caledonia  before  the  Norman  Con- 
qi:efi: :  he  therefore  cuts  oft  a  thoufand  years  from  its  fuppofed 
antiquity,  and  confidersit  as  a  prcduflion  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century. 

38.  Pharmacopoeia  Hippiatrica  :  or,  Ths  Gentleman  Farrler''s  Re- 
poftory,  of  elegant  and  approved  Remedies  for  the  Difeafes  of  Hor- 
fes  ;  in  t-iuo  Books.  Containing,  I.  The  Surgical ;  //.  The  Medi- 
cal Part  of  practical  Farriery.  By  j,  Barrlett,  Surgeon,  Author 
of  the  Gentleman  s  Farriery.      8vo.      4/.      Pote. 

In  this  book  we  have  a  fenfiblc  and  judicious  treatife  upoi^ 
the  cure  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes.  Mr.  Bartlett's  receipts  are  in 
general  well  chofen,  though  we  mufi:  objc6l  to  the  numbers  he 
gives  for  the  fame  intention  ;  but  as  he  acknowledges  the  fault, 
we  muft  be  content  with  the  reafon.  That  it  was  to  give  fatis- 
faftion  to  thofe  who  might  differ  in  opinion  from  him.  His 
remarks  upon  the  prefeniptions  are  accurate  and  to  the  purpofe. 
In  cafes  of  wounds  and  fores,  how  diflferent  is  his  method  of 
procedure  from   that  too  commonly  praflifed  upon    thefe  ani- 

*  See  vol.  XVIII.  p-312. 
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mals,  fluffing  them  with  lints  and  doRils,  by  which  means  re- 
cent fores  are  converted  into  troublefome  fiftulas?  whereas  he 
treats  them  as  he  would  do  fimilar  ones  in  the  human  body  ; 
and  the  faccefi  anfwers  his  expedations. 

The  author  appears  to  be  not  only  a  knowing  farrier,  but  a 
Ikilful  furgeon,  well-acquaintsd  with  what  is  new  in  the  medical 
world,  as  feveral  of  his  fenfible  obfervations  confirm.  He  re- 
commends the  trial  of  hemlock  and  corrofive  fublimate  on  horfes. 

To  conclude  :  The  treatife  is  well  worthy  the  perufal  of  fur- 
geons  and  thofe  gentlemen  who  would  wifli  to  fee  their  horfes 
properly  taken  care  of,  when  difeafed  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
adapted  to  all  farriers,  as  it  will  not  only  teach  them  the  proper 
method  of  procedure  in  the  different  cafes,  but  may  alfo  probably 
excite  in  them  a  defire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
animal  ceconomy  in  general,  which  would  refult  greatly  to  their 
benefit. 

39.  An  A7ifuxer  to  all  that  is  material  /»  Letters  juji  puhliped  under 
the  Name  of  ihe  Reveroid  Mr.  Heivey.  By  John  Welley» 
iimo.     Pr.  6d.     Keith. 

See  Article  VIII.  of  this  month's  Review. 

40.  Ttvo  Sermons  concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  en  its  immediate  Se- 
paration from  the  Body,  Written  by  Bijhop  Bull.  Together  nxiith 
fame  ExtraSis  relating  to  the  fame  Subjed,  taken  from  Writers  of 
dijiinguiped  Note  and  Charailer.  With  a  Preface.  By  Leonard 
Chappelow,  B.  D.  Arabic  ProfeJJhr  in  the  Univerjity  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Sc/'o.     Pr.  is.     Wilfon  ^jWFell. 

In  this  publication  there  is  nothing  new  but  the  preface,  and 
that  is  very  fhort  and  fuperficial.  The  author  indeed  affures 
lis,  that  '  bifhop  Bull  has  confidered  the  fubjeft  with  fo  much  care 
and  judgment,  .TOt  only  from  the  teftimony  of  Holy  Scripture, 
but  from  the  confentient  dodrine  of  the  writers  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  whoever  reads  his  two  fermons  on  this  very 
interefting  concern,  muft  think  it  almoin  needlefs  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  author.' 

Thefe  difcourfes  are  both  upon  the  fame  text,  viz;  A6ls  i, 
25.  That  he  might  go  to  his  c-jcn  place.  In  the  tirll,  the  bifhop 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  foul  of  man  fubfifts  after  death,  ia 
a  place  of  abode  provided  by  God  for  it,  till  the  refurredlion  : 
in  the  fecond,  that  the  foul  of  every  man,  prefently  after  death, 
hath  its  proper  place  and  ftate  allotted  by  God,  either  of  bap- 
pinefs  or  mifery,  according  as  the  man  hath  been  good  or  bad 
in  his  pafi:  life. 

To  thefc- difcourfes  Mr.  Chapptlosv  has  annexed  fome  extra^5» 

ca 
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on  the  fame  fubjeft,  from  the  writings  of  Tillctfon,   Whitby. 
Lightfoot,    Stanhope,     Smahidge,     and  Limborch,     which  he 
thinks  will  be  fufHcient  to  remove  all  the  fcruples  of  the  reader. 
But  though  we  have  the  greateft  refpeCl  for  thefe  excellent  au- 
thors, we  cannot  think  that  what  they  have  advanced  will  give 
complete  faiisfaaion  to  the  inquifitive  mind,  or  that  it  ought  to 
preclude  a  farther  enquiry.     Several   arguments,  which  might 
have  been  alledged  in  favour  of  this  doftrine,  are  here  omitted  ♦j 
feveral  texts  of  Scripture,   introduced  on  this   occafion,  are,  at 
beft,  precaiious    proofs;   and   the  opinion   of  the   fathers  is  of 
no    confequence  atall. 

41.    Ohfernjatwns  on  a  Pamphlet,  entillcd,   "  Chr'ipanity  not  founded 
on  Argument."      By  a  Chrijlian  Freethinker,  ivho  apprehends  that 
Infidels  cannot  he  effeBitally  anfivered,    on  any  Principles  lefs  general, 
than  tlnfe  which  he  has  adopied.      %-xo.      Pr.  is.      Wilkie. 
The   author   of   thefe   obfervations   fuppofes    that  the  piece 
In  queftion  is  entirely  ironical.;  that  the  author  intended  only  to 
ridicule  the  abfurdity  of  modern  fyftems  ;   that  he  was  *  too  fa- 
gacious  a  writer  not  to  fee,   that  had  he  confined  himfel%ho]ly 
and  honeftly  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  fuch  a  fair  and  candid  in- 
terpretation of  them,    as  he  feems  well  qualified  to  have   made* 
his  reprefentation  of  this  religion  muft  have  appeared  extremely 
different  from  what  he  has  exhibited.' 

Upon  this  fuppofition  our  author  proceeds  to  (hew,  that  tho' 
certain  opinions  and  praifl.ces  prevailing  in  the  church,  may  be 
expofed  by  his  artful  infinuations,  real  Clhriftianity,  as  it  Hands 
in  the  Gofpel,  is  not  in  the  leaft  affefted. 

Though  many  people  will  certainly  condemn  the  writer  who 
undertakes  to  vindicate  Chrinianity  at  the  expence  of  creeds, 
articles,  and  catechifms,  yet  they  will  find  feveral  judicious  ob- 
fervations in  this  performance,  and  uj»n  mature  confideration 
will  be  convinced,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  anfwer  theob- 
jeftions  of  deiflical  writers  on  principles,  lefs  general  than  thofe 
which  our  author  has  adopted. 

42.  A  Re-view  of  an  EJJay  upon  Prayer.,  intithd.  Some  Thoughts  ok 
Relioious  Wor/hip,  particularly  in  public .  By  a  moderate  Protefar.t 
Diffenter.      ^njo.     6d.     Wilkie. 

Some  dilTenters  having  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  their 
congregations  a  form  of  prayer,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
enquires,  '  Whether  taking  Inch  a  flep  would  properly  be  any 
improvement  of  their  prefent  mode  and  manner  of  worfhip,   by 

*  E.g.  the  appearance  of  Mofes  and  E'.ias  on  the  mount, 
Luke  ix.  30. 
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fixing  it  upon  a  more  fcriptural,  a  more  pilmilfve,  and  n^ior^ 

eligible  plan  of  devotion  ?' He  endeavours  to  maintain  the 

negative,  and  recommend  the  continuance  of  extempore  praver. 
The  arguments  he  advances  are  as  good  as  we  cxpe^ed,  in'de- 
icnce  oi  unpremeditated  efFullon?. 

43.  Rimarh  upon  certain  PaJJhges  in  a  Work  entitled.  An  llluftr alien 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Earnrpy  recomtnended  to  the  Pervfal  of 
every  Purchcfer  of  that  Work.  By  the  Rewrend  Walter  Sellon, 
M,niJierof^xm[\^y,  Derbyfhire,  «WCz.r^/^  r/Breedon,  Leicefl 
terJhire.      iimo.      m.      Ktitli. 

The  author  of  this  performance  endeavours  to  mnint-ain  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  Trinity,  the  demoniac?,  origi- 
nal fin,  fatisfadion  made  by  Chrift,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
torments. 

£y  two  or  three  Hiort  extrad-;  the  re^dei  will  perrnve  in 
what  manner  Mr.  Sellon  has  confuted  the  authors  of  the  lllvf 
tration,   and  connrmed   the  doiftrines  abovementioned. 

'  There  is  none,  fays  he,  properly  called  God,  but  the  fu- 
preme  felf-exiilent  God  ;  nor  any  improperly  and  in  a  tranlbred 

fenTe,  but,   i.  angels,   Pf,  viii.  5.  2.  magifhates,  and  great 

men  of  the  earth,  Ex.  xxi.  6. 3.  idols,  Ex.  xxii.  20.  —4. 

the  devil,  2  Cor.  iv,  4.  Now  Chrilt  was  vaflly  fuperior  to  all 
angels  by  the  ilUiftrators  own  confefhon  ;  «•  for  he  was  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  angels  no  more  than  fervants,  hoi^ever  fa- 
voured ones,  or  in  whatever  rank,"  He  was  not  a  magifirarc 
or  earthly  ruler:  he  himfelf  difclaims  any  fuch  charafler.  He 
was  not  an  idol  god  ;  this  is  plain  from  the  religion  he  taught'. 
It  remains  then  ihathemuft  either  be,  thefupreme,  fclfexiiicnt 
God,  or  the  devil.  However  therefore  the  illuftrators  have  de- 
nied him  the  charader  of  the  fupreme,  f  If-exiftent  God,  lec 
them  now  recant  their  error,  and  own  the  Lord  [cfus  to  be  God, 
or  acquit  themfelves  of  more  horrid  Slafphemy  than  ever  the 
Jews  offered  againft  him,  if  they  csn.' 

Speaking  of  original  fin,  Mr,  Sellon  informs  us,  that  there  i-^ 
one,  text  which  thefc  writers  did  r-.t  think  of,  or  would  not 
meddle  with,  which  when  duly  confidered,  confirms  the  '  doc- 
trine o^  original  fn,  as  defcribed  in  o^n-  ninth  article,  beyond  all 
contradiaion  ;  that  is.  Gen,  v.  3.  Ay-d  Adam  begat  a  fen  in  his 
o-wn  likenef,  after  his  image.  Juft  fuch  a  creature  as  himfelf  vvas  ; 
and  juft  fuch  a /;r/«/ creature.  Man  is  indeed  f.id  to  he  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  after  his  likenffs.  But  no  one  can  fuppofe, 
confidering  the  different  fubjedls,  God  and  man,  that  the  words 
are  10  be  taken  in  the  ftri(5l  literal  fenfe  there  ;  becaufc  it  is  im- 
pof'ible  that  man,  ftridly  fpeaking,  can  belike  God.  AU 
therefore  that  can  be  meant  there  is,  as  like  us,  as  it  isj  pofTible 

for 
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for  a  human  crenture  to  be.  But  with  regard  to  Adam  beget- 
ting a  for)  after  bis  likenels,  and  in  his  imagf,  oi  any  other  father, 
this,  as  the  (uhjcfts  are  of  the  fame  idtniical  nature,  iTiiiil  be 
underftood  in  the  utmoll:  ibidnefs  of  fpec-ch,  as  like  the  father 
as  it  is  polfjble  for  a  Ton  to  be,  i.  e.  tlie  fame  kind  of  creature, 
and  of  the  very  hme  Jinful  nature  with  himfelf.' 

In  order  to  account  for  the  detivation  of  original  fin,  he  fup- 
pofes  that  the  foul  is  propagated  with  the  body.  •  For  if  Adam, 
fliys  he,  begat  only  the  body  of  his  Ton,  without  the  foul,  he  did 
not  beget  him  after  his  o-iun  f  Ukenejs  ana  image :  for  he  was  a 
crearuie  confiding  of  body  and  foul.' 

'  /ill  the  fouls,  lfD3,  thai  came  out  of  the  loins  of  Jaeoh,  ^ve.re  feuenty 
fouls.  Exod.  i.  5  Hence  it  plainly  appears  that  the  iZ.*D3,  vvbich 
implies  the  fouis  of  the  petfons,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  came  out 
of  Jacob's  loins,  or  his  thigh,  as  it  is  in  the  original  and  mar- 
gin  of  our  Bioies.' 

«  Again,  that  the  father  is,  under  God,  the  author  of  the 
foul,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  feems  plainly  iniimated  in  the 
words  of  Jacob  :  I  vjill go  donxjn  into  the  gra^e,  n'^Nii',  into  Ha- 
des, the  placp  of  feparate  fouls,  unto  my  fon,  mourning.  Gen, 
xxxvii,  ^5.7.  Now  Jacob  could  not  mean,  that  he  would  go 
down  into  \\\t  gra'u,',  or  receptacle  of  the  body,  to  his  fon  ;  for 
he  fuppofed  an  e-vil  beafi  had  de^voured  him,  ver.  33.  He  could 
only  mean,  thit  he  would  go  down  into  Hades,  to  the  fpirif, 
and  nor  to  the  bo(iy,  of  his  fon  ;  for  the  fpirit  was  the  only 
part  of  his  fon  which  he  fuppofed  remaining.  And  he  mult 
fuppol'e  himfelf  to  have  been  the  father  and  propagator  cf  this, 
otherwii'e  he  could  not  be  faid  to  go  down  to  his  fon.  So  we 
read  of  children  that  v/ere  dead,  being  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers, and  gone  to  their  fathers,  when  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
m;^an  boat  to  body,  but  on]y  foul  to  foul :  whereby  is  likewife  ia- 
timated,  that  tiie  fouls  were  the  produflion  of  their  fathers  ; 
orhirwife  they  could  not  be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  nor  go 
unto  them.' 

•  Once  Tnore. If  Levi,  as  to   his  tvhole  perfon,  though 

not  yet  exilfing,  was  fcminally  in  Abraham,  and  paid  tythes  in 
him  ;  much  more  may  we  fuppofe,  that  all  mankind,  as  to  their 
'vohole  perfons,  though  not  yet  exilfing,  wcrt  feminally'xn  Adam, 
Vkwdfnned  m  him.  This  text  the  illufirators  have  not  illuitrated  ; 
for  what  reafon  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe. 

'  It  may  be  argued  yet  further.  Every  other  kind  of  being-:, 
whether rt'WOTa/f  or  inanimate,  propagate  their  fpecies  entire:  and 
that  man  alone  of  all  the  beings  upon  earth,  fhould  propagate 

f    Orig.  he  begat  in  his  Itkevrfs  and  image  ;    implying  no  I'kenefs 

or  image  befideihat  image  in  which  God  created  him. 

only 
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only  one  half  of  his  fpecies  is  a  maffer  not  eafily  reconcileable 
to  reafon.  Nay,  to  affirm  that  the  foul  is  not  propagated,  as 
well  as  the  body,  is  to  deny  that  the  foul  is  an  e/fauial part  of 
human  nature,  and  that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  an  adjunSi  of 
it.  The  opinion  therefore  that  fouls  are /rc/a^-j.W together  with 
bodies,  feems  to  bid  faireft  for  truth.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
hypothefis  being  admitted,  that  mankind  propagate  their  entire 
fpecies,  as  well  as  other  beings,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
the  dodrine  of  original  fin  is  true,  and  the  manner  of  its  deri- 
vation from  father  to  fon,  is  eafily  feen,  and  as  eafily  accounted 
for,  as  that  a  'venomous  animal  (hould  propagate  a  venomous  ani- 
mal;   ox  z  poijonoui'zveed,    z  poi/otious  iveed.* 

In  this  manner,  accordinc*  to  Mr.  Sellon,  Souls  and  Sin  are 
propagated  ! 

if  the  articles  of  our  faith  are  to  be  determined  by  fuch  ar- 
guments as  thefe,  and  every  deviation  from  thence  Is  to  be  '  cen- 
fured  by  authority'  (as  our  author  in  his  addrefs  to    the  archbi- 
fhops  and  bifliops   fays  it  ought)  then,  Heaven  defend  us  !   for' 
reafon  aruJ  common-fenfe  will  be  no  fecurity. 

44.  The  Hifiory  of  tie  Peer  La--j:s.  M'ith  Ohferiiaticns.  ^Richard 
£urn,  L.  L.  D.  C7ie  of  his  Mcjejifs  'Jufiices  of  the  Peace  J  or  the 
Countv  of  Weftmoreland.     8i;<7.     Pr.  ^s,  6d.     Millar. 

The  parochial  poor  of  England  are  the  only  beggars,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  world,  who  receive  no  alms  ;  the  reiitf,  whicl)  in 
other  countries  is  termed  Charity,  being  in  this  countiy  con- 
verted into  a  legal  demand,  and  the  money  expended  upon  li- 
tigations, arifing  from  {o  abfurd  a  confiitufion,  is  a  reproach  to 
the  humanity  as  well  as  wifdom  of  the  nation.  When  the  reader 
fees  the  name  of  Dr.  Burn  in  the  title,  it  is  needlefs  to  inform 
him  that  this  performance  is  executed  with  accuracy*  that  it 
tends  to  great  public  utility,  and  contains  many  curious  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  antient  laws,  language,  and  culloms  of 
England. 

45.  The  Memoirs  of  Mifs  D'Arville  ;  cr,  the  Italian  Female  Philo- 
fcpher  :  in  a  Series  of  Ad'ventures^  founded  on  FaSi.  Tranfalett 
frofji  the hsilhn.      izmo.     2 'vols.     Pr.  5/.     Pridden. 

A  ftale,  fooMh  performance,  form'd  out  of  the  Areds  of  ro" 
mances  and  novels. 

46.  FpiJlcU  fex  adJmhum  de  Di'vinitate  Chrijli.  Autcre  D.  Wa- 
terhoufe,  J.  M.  Redore  de  Langley  nupero,  in  Com.  Cant,  i^to^ 
Pr.  IS.  6d.     Bovvyer. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  '  that  fools  ftiould  not  meddle  with 
cdgs-tools,' 
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A  R  T  I  C  L   E    I. 

A  Renjifal  of  Shakcfpear'/  Text,  ivherein  the  Alterations  intrO' 
duced  into  it  by  the  more  modern  Editors  and  Critics^  are  particu- 
larly conjidercd.      ^vo.      Pr.  6s.  6d.     Johnfton. 

E  have  often  bewailed  among  the  literati  a  pruriency  of 
criticifm,  which  feems  to  fpring  rather  from  envy  than 
iemulation,  becaufe  it  is  generally  attended  with  abufe.  The 
force  of  Shaiiefpear's  genius  was  often  felt  and  admired,  before 
many  paflages  of  his  works  were  underftood ;  and  when  Mr. 
Rowe  publifheu  his  edition  of  our  great  poet,  it  was  bought  up 
with  avidity,  becaufe  he  appeared  in,  what  we  may  call,  a  decent 
habit,  and  was  more  legible  than  before;  not  to  mention  that 
Jhe  editor's  name  gave  great  fani^ion  to  the  publication. 

A%  critical  knowledge  gained  ground,  many  imperfe(fcions 
ivere  difcovered  in  Mr.  Rov/e's  edition  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  who 
chiefly  delighted  in  thofe  difiriifls  of  Parnafl'us  that  are  watered 
with  the  golden  fireams  of  PaiQolus,  undertook  to  give  the  world 
a  new  edition,  though  he  was  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking; 
heither  by  ftudy  nor  inclination,  liis  conjeftures,  however, 
are  fometimes  juft,  and  often  pretty,  nay,  ingenious.  The 
rage  oh  emendation  at  this  period  feized  feveral  other  learned 
gentlemen  ;  Mr.  Theobald  in  particular,  Mr.  W.  now  bifhop 
of  G.  Dr.  Thirlby,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  many  other  mi- 
nor critics,  among  whom  Mr.  Theobald  carried  round  a  literary 
begging-box,  and  made  fuch  collections  as  enabled  him  to  give 
a  better  edition  of  Shakefpear  than  that  publhlied  by  Mr.  Pope» 
Had  he  done  this  in  a  modell  genteel  manner,  without  any  il- 
liberal refledions  on  that  great  poet's  performance,  we  are  per- 
fuaded  he  never  would  have  become  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad. 
Mr.  W.  could  not  refift  the  impulfe.-  He  called  in  his  own  cri- 
tical property,  augmented  it  with  a  frelh  flock,  and  then  bundled 
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it  up  into  a  new^editlon,  in  which  he  was  not  more  complaifant 
f9  fomeof  hiscotemporariesthan  Mr.  Theobald  was  to  Mr.  P'o^. 
His  diflatorial  manner,  however,  gave  great  offence  to  one  Mr,. 
Edwards,  author  of  the  Canons  of  Criticifm.  This  gentle- 
man's animadverfions  upon  fvlr.  W.'s  corredlions  of  Shakefpear 
are,  without  doubt,  in  many  places  fortunate  enough  ;  but  un- 
luckily he  falls  into  the  very  train  of  abufe  which  had  dirgrac2d 
the  labours  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  fame  walk,  of  criticifm. 

As  to  the  learned  knight  above-mentioned,  his  critical  rage 
feems  to  have  carried  him  not  only  beyond  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, but  of  morality,  as  our  readers  may  find  in  the  account 
we  have  given  of  the  Caftrated  Sheet  in  the  fixth  Volume  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica*.  His  1 p  of  G.  certainly  ac- 
quitted himfclf  with  great  honour  in  that  infamous  attack  made 
upon  his  moral  character;  and  whatever  failings  may  be  impu- 
ted, to  his  literary  fufldions,  yet  his  rank,  reputation,  and  the 
Services  he  has  done  religion  as  a  divine,  ought  to  cancel  the 
memory  of  thofe  unimportant  Hips  which  he  may  have  com- 
mitted as  a  critic.  The  author  of  this  work  fcerns  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  A  double  portion  of  the  i'pirit  of  tire  Canons 
of  Criticifm  has  fallen  upon  him  r  and  he  treats  the  bifliop  in  a 
manner,  to  fpeak  in  the  fofteft  terms,  in  which  he  would  not 
wilh  to  be  treated  himfelf. 

As  we  are  peculiarly  concerned  for  the  dig^pity  of  criticifm, 
•we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  acrimony,  either  literary  or  per- 
fonal,  ought  to  be  expelled  from  that  province.  A  critic  who  has 
real  addrefs  and  genius  will  never  debafe  the  merit  of  his  adver- 
fary,  becaufe  it  renders  his  own  viftory  eafy  and  defpicabh; 
and  if  Mr.  W.  (for  fo  our  critic  affecls  to  call  the  biOiop)  was 
fo  contemptible  a  writer  as  he  reprefents  him,  a  fchoolboy  ought 
to  be  afhamed  of  the  trophies  which  the  publication  before  ;js 
has  eredled.  Before  we  difmifs  this  introduftion,  we  beg  leave 
to  mentisn  an  obvious,  but  we  believe  a' mofi  certain,  fait,  tlie 
reflection  upon  which  ought  to  be  mortifying  to  every  editor  of 
Shakefpear;  we  mean,  that  his  greateft:  merit  muff  arife  not  from 
acquired,  but  from  that  accidental,  knowledge,  of  which  the 
greateft  dunce  in  England  may  be  poffeffed.  There  are  now  places 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  language  of  Shakefpear  h  fpoken,  and 
the  terms  he  made  ufe  of  are  underftood  in  his  fenfe.  We  will 
venture  to  fay,  and  before  we  finifh  this  article  hope  to  produce 
fome  proofs  of  what  we  advance,  that  it  is  through  an  ignorance 
©f  this  accidental  knowledge  that  the  moft  material  affaffina- 
tions  upon  Shakefpear's  meaning  have  been  committed  ;  nor 
in  that  ref^edl  does  this  revifer  or  Mr.  Edwards  feem  to  be  bet. 
ter  qualified  than  the  bifhop  of  G . 
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In  the  preface  prefixed  to  this  performance,  the  author  fol- 
Jows  the  old  hackneyed  coffoni  of  bewailing  the  mangled  con- 
dition of  Shakefpear,  and  treats  his  modern  edirors  very  cava- 
lierly. Hischarader  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's,  Mr.  VV.'s,  and 
his  own  performance  is  as  follows. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  performance  is  known  to  the  au- 
thor only  from  Mr.  Warburton's  rcprefentation  of  it,  whicfi 
t!iough  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  favourable  one,  yet  it  fijr- 
tiifhed  him  with  fafls  fufficient,  in  hisjudgment,  to  fiipport  the 
conclufion  he  had  formed  from  them,  that  it  was  quite  unne- 
cefla-y  for  him  to  give  himfelf  the  troiible  of  a  particular  and 
fcrupulous  examination  of  it.  Mr.  Warburton's  pretenfions  are 
pompous  and  folemn,  calculated  to  raife  the  higheft  expeflati- 
ons  in  the  reader,  which  were  never  furely  before  fo  miferabl/ 
defeated  by  the  execution.  The  author,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reading,  hath  found  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  critical  wri- 
ters in  more  than  one  language,  but  he  hath  never  yet  had  the 
fortune  to  meet  with  one  fo  peculiarly  unhappy.  The  licenti- 
oufnefs  ofhis  criticifm  overKaps  all  bounds  cr  reftraint,  while 
the  flightert  glitter  of  a  heated  imagina'ion  is  fufficient  to  mif- 
lead  him  into  the  moft  improbable  conjedurss,  which  are  at  the 
fame  time  conflantly  enforced  by  the  authoritative,  and  fre- 
quently almoft  oracular  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
The  author  confelfes  that  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  feme  in- 
dignation rifing  up  in  his  mind  at  a  ftile  of  criticifm  to  which 
he  had  been  ^o  little  accufiomed,  but  at  the  fame  time  could 
iiot  help  perceiving  the  ftrong  and  impofing  influence  fuch  pow- 
ers of  imagination  would  inevitably  have  on  the  minds  of  the; 
generality  of  readers.  He  imagined  therefore,  he  fhould  render 
a  fervice  neither  unufcful  nor  unacceptable  to  the  republick  of 
letter?,  if  he  attempted  to  diffolve  the  charm  by  entering  into  a 
particular  exam/mation  of  this  gentleman's  criticifnis.  He  ac- 
cordingly undertook  and  compleated  it  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
months  about  fix  years  ago,  intending  it  as  a  kind  of  fupgle- 
inent  to  the  Canons  of  Criticifm,  which  are  conftantly  and  re- 
gularly refefred  to  througliout  the  courfe  of  this  work.  At  the 
Time  time,  apprehending  it  might  be  of  more  general  and  ex- 
ttnfive  ufe,  if  he  availed  hinrifelf  of  all  other  aififtances  vvithia 
Itis  power  towards  the  re-ef^ablifhing  of  the  genuine  text  of  his 
author,  he  carefully  collated  Mr.  Pope's  and  Mr.  Theobald's 
editions,  to  whJch  he  added  Mr.  Upton's  Critical  Remarks,  Mr. 
Theobald's  Shakefpear  Refiored,  Mr.  Johnfon's  Remarks  on 
Macbeth,  and  a  pamphlet  or  two  betides.  He  was  not  io  for- 
tunate as  to  be  furnifhed  with  either  of  the  folio  editions,  much 
lefs  wirb  any  of  the  ancient  quarto's :  a  misfortune  he  acquief- 
cfd  under  with  the  Ief>  re'iiitance,  as  he  faw  reafoxi  to  periuade 
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himfelf,  that  all  the  different  readings  of  thofe  editions,  whicft; 
deferved  his  attention,  were  to  be  found  in  the  more  modem- 
ones  of  Mr.  Pope,  or  Mr.  Theobald.  Though  the  explication 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  ancient  readings  hath  enabled  him 
for  the  mofl  part  to  vindicate  the  text  from  the  baity  innova- 
tions of  the  later  criticks,  yet  he  hath  found  himfelf  fometimes- 
under  the  neceffity  of  having  recourle  to  conjedlure.' 

This  is  a  frank  and  generous  acknowledgment ;  but  we  can- 
not think  that  the  revifer  of  Shakefpear's  text  ought  to  have 
taken  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  upon  the  credit  of  a^ 
declared  enemy  ;  and  we  muft  be  of  opinion,  thathe  would  have 
difcharged  the  task  he  has  impofed  upon  hin^felf  much  more  ta 
the  fatisfadlion  of  the  public,  if,  inftead  of  the  eyes  of  others., 
he  had  employed  his  own  in  collating  the  old  editions  of  his- 
author,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  ftandards  that  ought  to  have 
regulated  his  criticifms.  With  regard  to  his  cenfure  of  Mr.  W.. 
we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  either  fair  or  liberal.  If  we  are  truly 
informed,  that  rie,ht  reverend  perfonage  has  been  fo  far  fromi 
pertinacioufly  infifting  upon  his  miflakes,  that  hs  has  taken  all 
poflible  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading  ;  a  facrifice  to  candor  to 
which  few  authors  of  his  complexion  and  eminence  would  have 
fubmitted  T  Our  revifer  fliould  have  confidered,  that  when  the 
poet  advlfes  debellare  fuperbos,  he  premifes  parcne  Juhje£lis. 

it  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  ourfelver,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  W. 
and  cur  author,  were  we  to  omit  taking  notice  of  a  poftfcript  ta 
the  latter's  preface,  which  runs  in  the  following  terms. 

*  As  the  preface  was  drawn  up  in  a  hurry,  on  a  fudden  call 
from  the  printer,  a  circumftance  was  forgot  to  be  mentioned, 
•which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  the  reader  fhould  be  informed  of. 
As  the  author  had,  throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of  his  notes, 
always  confidered  Mr.  Warburton's  text  and  notes,  joined  with 
his  own,  as  making  up  together  the  plan  of  fome  future  edi- 
tion, and  as  there  are  a  very  confiderable  number  of  alterati- 
ons, either  made  in  the  text,  or  propofed  in  the  notes,  of  Mr, 
Warburton's  edition,  which  are  paffed  by  in  thofe  of  the  author 
unnoticed  and  without  animadverfion  ;  he  defires  therefore  to 
be  underflood,  that  a  great  part  of  them  are  fuch  as  he  entirely 
approves,  and  thinks  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
text,  as  being  fupported,  either  by  undoubted  authority,  or 
clear  intrinfick  evidence  ;  that  there  are  others  of  them  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  probable  and  ingenious  conjedures,  and  as 
ilich  deferve  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and  that  the 
reft  are  fuch  as,  though  he  is  not  convinced  of  their  truth  or 
propriety,  no  decifive  objedlton  however  occurring  to  him  at  the 
rime,  he  would  chufe  to  refer  to  the  farther  confideration  of  the 
future  editor.' 

We 
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We  perceive  the  author  follows  the  common  order  In  which 
Shakefpear's  plays  are  printed,  and  confequently  begins  with 
the  Tempeft.  We  cannot  fay  we  are  greatly  edified  by  his  re- 
vifal  of  this  play.  His  obfervations  upon  it  feldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
ceed unwarranted  conjefture;  for  had  the  old  readings  continued, 
Shakefpear's  meaning  could  not  have  fiiffered.  We  even  think  it 
would  be  a  kind  ofinfult  upon  our  readers  to  fpeclfy  oneof  hiscor- 
redions  or  rrmarks  on  this  play,  with  any  degree  of  approbation. 
The  author's  triumph  over  Mr.  W.  who  fays  that  Shakefpear 
gave  Caliban's  language  a  certain  grotefque  air  of  the  favage 
and  antique,  is  unjuftand  ill-judged;  and  we  believe  every  maa 
who  has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  Shakefpear,  will  fubfcribe  to 
Mr.  W.'s  opinion. 

When  our  revifer  comes  to  the  addrefs  of  Ferdinand  to  Mi- 
randa, he  makes  the  following  obfervation  :  •  ]f  this  is  not  the 
original  reading  of  the  firft  folio  edition,  as  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  is,  but  an  alteration  of  Mr,  Pope's,  I  think,  however,  it 
is  fufficiently  warranted  by  the  former  part  of  this  (peech.' 

A  true  critic,  inftead  of  making  this  trite  remark,  would  have 
taken  notice  of  the  ftriking  fimilarity  between  'Ferdinand  and 
Eneas,  in  the  like  circumftances,  when  the  latter  difcovers  his 

mother  on  the  coafl  of  Atric. "  Moft   fure  the  goddefs," 

fays  Ferdinand.  O  Dea  cerii,  fays  Eneas,  who  is  in  doubt  whe- 
ther Venus  is  a  created  (made)  bein^  or  not O  quam  te  me- 

morem  Virgo.  The  pun  with  which  the  lady  anfwers  is  filly 
enough,  but  it  is  Shakefpearea.T  ;  it  coiner  in  his  way,  and  he 
cannot  avoid  ftumbling  on  it. 

The  fagacity  of  our  author  in  the  following  emendation  gives 
but  too  great  a  handle  for  Mr.  W.'s  friends  to  recriminate  up- 
on him.     Says  Miranda, 

Make  not  too  rafh  a  trial  of  him  ;  for 
He's  gentle,   and  not  fearful. 

Says  our  revifer :  *•  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shakefpear 
wrote, 

Make  not  too  harjh  a  trial  of  him  j  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

That  is,  Do  not  treat  him  with  too  much  feverity,  for  he  is 
-gentle,  and  by  no  means  one  for  whom  you  can  juftly  enter- 
tain any  apprehenfions."  But  a  revifer  of  irhakefpear's  text 
ought  to  have  been  fo  well  acquainted  with  theEnglifn  language, 
as  to  hav?  known  that  the  ward  fearful  does  not  here  fignify  ti- 
morouu  but  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  it  has  in  our  tranfiation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy.  We  have  a  firi- 
)king  example  of  this  in  the  following  pathetic  fsntence  of  the 
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priefl's  addrefs  to  the  people  in  the  Commination  office  :  «'/t 
is  a  FEARFUL  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  ot  the  living  Goct/' 
Of  like  import  is  the  exprefhon,  "  1  a  in  yt7?»y«//V  and  wonder- 
fully nnade  ;''  an  expreffion  which  is  retained  in  both  our  tran- 
slations of  the  Pfalms.  Perhaps,  letting  authorities  apart,  the 
genius  of  our  language  vindicates  the  fenfe  of  the  word,  by  ap- 
plying it  to  the  objeft  where  the  caufe  oi  fear  exifts,  and  there- 
fore becomesy>^r/"«/.  Many  examples  of  th(2  fame  kind,  had 
Ave  room,  might  be  adduced.  The  reader  who  h^s  any  know-- 
ledne  of  Shakefpear  will  eafily  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
trait  :   '*   He's  gentle,    and  r\ox  fearful^''-  that  is,   terrible. 

As  nothing  can  be  indifferent  to  an  Engliih  reader  that  ferves 
to  lilndrafe  Shakefpear,  wo  Ihall,  inftead  of  giving  any  morp 
Cif  this  revifer's  oblervatlons  on  this  adl,  jufi  remark,  that  the 
I'peech  of  Stephano  about  Caliban,  "  If  (fays  he)  I  can  recover 
}»in),  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a 
prefent  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neats  leather,"  are 
almofl  the  words  wiiicn  old  Stow  tells  us  VVolfey  made  ufe  of  in 
his  di'grace,  when  he  fent  his  fool  in   a  prefeiit  to  Henry  Vlll. 

In  the  third  aft  our  revifer  fpends  almofl  three  precious 
pages  upon  tfie  following  hemiftich  : 

Mofl  buHe  leaf,  when  I  do  ir. 

This  author,  in  his  flale  explgnatiop  of  "  the  putters  out  on 
five  for  one,"  ought  to  have  obltrved,  that  in  Goiizalo's  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  men  "  whofe  throats  had  hanging  at  them  wallets  of 
iiefh,"  and  "  whole  heads  flood  in  their  breads,"  he  ridicules 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  defcription  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana. 

In  the  fourth  aft,  when  ^rofpero,  in  the  old  edition,  fays, 
*'  I  have  given  a  third  of  my  own  life,"  we  are  fomewhat  fuf- 
picious  that  Shakefpear  had  an  eye  to  the  anrient  partition  of 
lands  called  thirdings,  corruptly  ridings:  but  this  we  only  oifer 
as  a  conjefture.  Our  revifer,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  W.  and  Mr. 
Theobald,  puts  a  note  of  reprobation  upon  the  word  tnuilkdy 
as  applied  to  banks  of  rivers,  or  their  brims.  The  former 
■pTtinT  tulip' d,  the  other  hiied,  and  very  gravely  tells  us,  oti 
Milton's  authority,  that  lilies  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Mean  while  we  can  almoft  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  old 
leading  ought  to  fland,  and  that  it  15  a  Shakefpearcanifm  in  bis 
belt  manner.  Ir  is  by  the  operation  ot  iivilli/ig  or  tweeling 
(tho'  the  former  is  the  true  word)  that  the  beautiful  borders,  the 
ou=vragei fgui-ees,  are  raifed  on  the  dair.gfk  and  fine  linen  made 
ufe  of  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  it  is  here  peculiarly  piftn- 
rcfque  and  beautiful;  tho'-this  author  pronounces  the  word  to 
be  e^oidenily  corrupt  (meaning,  we  fiippofe,  corrupted). 

pur   icukr,     thcijgh  fcvtre  upon  Mr.  \Y.    takes  no   notice. 

that 
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't*cKit  the  old  reading  ^^  pole-dipt  \\uty?LxA"  ought  to  ftand,  as 
being  the  moft  poetical,  and  fignifying  the  vineyard  vvhofe  poles 
are  embraced  by  vines.  We  cannot  think  the  reft  of  his  crlti- 
cifms  upon  the  remaining  part  of  this  play  merit  any  notice. 

This  author  introduces  the  Midfiimmer-Night's  Drearn  with 
the  like  uninterefting  itring  of  criticifms.  Admitting  that  Mr.  , 
W.  is  wrong,  can  that  excufe  our  revifer,  when  he  confumes 
pages  in  ex{)ofing  and  explaining  errors  which  mufi,  at  the  firll 
glance,  'be  obviuus  to  the  mereft  tyro  of  learning  ?  We  can  by- 
no  means  agree  to  our  author's  fubrtituting,  in  one  of  Her- 
mia's  fpeeches,  the  word  fiveet  for /ive /leaf ;  and  we  are  not  a 
little  fufpicious  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  anachronifm,  when  he 
teils  us  that  the  poet  had  in  his  eye  a  pafiage  in  the  54th  pfalm, 
verfes  13,  14.  Our  reafon  is,  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
and  indeed  on  very  good  grounds,  that  this  play  was  written  in 
compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth,  long  before  our  prefent  tranfla- 
rion  of  the  fcriptures  was  compofed.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
diflemble  th-at  other  tranflations  were  at  that  time  extant.  Nei- 
ther can  we  agree  to  Mr.  Theobald's  reftoring  thofe  foiir  lines 
to  rhime,  for  two  very  plain  but  fubftantial  reafons  ;  firft, 
becaufe  they  are  unrithmetized  in  the  old  editions  ;  fecondly, 
becaufe  they  make  better  (snk  without  the  rhimes. 

Our  revifer  next  proceeds  to  animadvert  on  the  following  line  : 

*'  The  human  nr>ortals  want  their  winter  heried." 

Heried  (continues  he)  for  the  old  reading  Ijere,  is  evidently 
corrupt.  We  humbly  {pace  tantoruni  niirarum  Mr.  W.  Mr^ 
Theobald,  and  our  author)  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word 
here  is  fo  far  from  being  corrupt,  that  it  is  the  real  Shake- 
fpearean  term  ;  that  it  makes  moft  excellent  fenfe  and  poetry, 
when  taken  in  the  fenfe  made  ufe  of  by  poets  cotemporary  witli 
Shakefpcar,  and  indeed,  if  we  miftake  not,  by  himfelf,  to  fig- 
nify  a  mafter.  Whether  the  Saxons,  who  made  ufe  of  it  in  that 
fenfe,  had  it  from  the  Latin  herus^  is  very  immaterial ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  juftify  our  conjedure,  by  laying  the  context  before 
vhe  reader,  in  which  the  queen  forms  a  moft  aft'efiing  fcene  of 
foiitude  and  defolation  in  a  country  place. 

The  nine-men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud, 
And  the  queint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undiftinguifhable  : 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bleft. 

From  this  quotation  it  is  plain,  admitting  what  is  very  certain, 
and  is  upon  the  whole  allowed  by  Mr.  Warburton,  that  herg 
(ignifits  a  mafter.     The  meaning  is,  that  the  human  mortals  {{o 
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called  in  contradiftion  to  fairy  mortals)  wanted    their  landlord, 
who  ufed  to  make  them  merry  at  Chriftmas. 

The  reader  may  obferve,  that  we  are  not,  in  our  review  of 
this  performance,  defending  Mr.  Warburton's  alterations,  but 
examining  thofe  of  our  revifer.  In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona, he  has  made  no  animadverfion  on  the  word  lac'd  jiiutton, 
tho'  he  had  there  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  difplaying,  at  a  very 
•moderate  expence  of  attention,  his  knowledge  of  Shakefpear's 
idiom,  and  of  outfliining  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Theobald,  and 
;all  the  emendators  who  have  gone  before  him. 

*  Ob  that  Jhe  could  fptak  no-v  like  a  nvode  ivoman  ! 
The  firft  folios  agree,  it  feems,  in  the  fame  reading,  -would ivoman^ 
io  which  Mr,  Pope  fubflituted,  by  a  very  natural  conjefture, 
ould  ivoman.  Launce  fuppofes  one  of  his  (hoes  to  rtand  for  his 
mother,  and,  to  make  the  reprelentation  more  lively,  wiflies  it 
-"  could  fpeak  like  an  old  woman."  It  is  uncertain  to  whom 
the  honour  of  the  prefent  reading  is  due,  whether  tc>  Mr.  The- 
obald, cr  to  Mr.  Warburton,  fince  both  in  their  feveral  edi- 
lians  have  admitted  and  recommended  it,  without  mention  of 
the  other.  But  this  is  a  claim  not  worth  the  determining,  fince 
the  conjecture,  whofs  foever  it  be,  is  certainly  wrong.  In  this 
palTage  it  is  not  the  mother  who  is  fpoken  of,  but  the  fhoe  which 
reprefents  her,  as  is  evident  from  what  immediately  follows, 
*"  Well,  I  kifs  her;  why  there  'tis;  here's  my  mother's  breath 
xjp  and  down."  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  exprefiion,  like  a 
nuode  or  mad  nvoman,  can  have  no  propriety  here.' 

Such  is  our  fagacious  revifer's  commentary  upon  this  pafiage  ; 
and  we  cannot  refufe  doing  him  the  juftice  to  own,  that  we  aie 
fomewhat  inclined  to  believe  that  Launce  means  the  Jhoe,  not- 
•withrtanding  the  aukwardnefs  of  giving  it  a  feminine  gender. 
i^ut  as  one  of  our  profeffed  purpofes  is  to  vindicate  the  original 
readings,  we  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  term  vjould  is  of 
the  fams  import  with  nvood  or  ivodst  but  perhaps,  more  truly 
Englifh.  Qur  ancellors  termed  any  unfrequented  favage  place  a 
nuold  or  nvould.  Hence  comes  the  vvord  nvild,  the  fame  as  nxood. 
We  agree  with  our  author,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  occafion 
to  c\\2ir\ge  n.voutd  into  ivood;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  cannot 
•with  him  approve  of  Mr,  Pope's  fubftitution,  as  being  a  very 
natural  one. 

As  this  author  has  in  the  poRfcript  to  his  preface,  intimated 
that  he  approves  in  general  of  all  Mr.  Warburton's  texts  and 
'ACXcs  which  he  does  not  cenfure;  we  fuppofe  he  admits  of  the 
conjefture  that  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  did  not  appear  tiil 
after  the  year  1598.  We  can  fcarcely  be  of  that  opinion  ;  and 
\te  are  fo  far  from  thinking  that  the  paflage  alluded  to,  which 
pnentions  Guiana,  was  a  happy  complirnent  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, 
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kigh,  that  we  think  it  contains  a  fecret  fneer  upon  him.  Si"- 
Walter,  it  is  true,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1594,  prepared 
an  expedition  to  Guiana,  to  which  both  the  lord  high  treafurer 
and  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  contributed  ;  but  we  are 
to  remember  that  Guiana,  like  the  South  Sea  in  the  year  1720, 
had  before  this  time  fet  half  the  people  in  England  agog  after 
the  vaft  riches  it  contained  ;  and  long  before  Raleigh  equipped 
his  armament,  he  had  fent  one  capt.  Whiddon  to  explore  the 
country,  of  which  he  brought  back  (o  advantageous  a  report, 
that  it  encouraged  Raleigh  to  undertake  the  expedition,  which 
fell  miferably  ihort  of  expedation. 

It  is  with  regret  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  divide  our  re- 
view of  this  work,  which  we  think  is  not  without  merit;  but 
we  ftiall  in  our  fubfequent  review  of  it  endeavour  to  eftabliHi  our 
obfervation.  That  a  knowledge  of  Shakefpear's  idiom  is  neceflary 
for  revifing  his  text,  and  without  that  the  greateft  critical  abi- 
lities mult  be  ineffcftual. 

[     To  be  continued.     ] 

JJ.     The    Ccrrefpondence   of    Theodofius    and   Conrtantia,   from 

■  their  fir fi  Acquaintance  to  the  Departure  ^/'Theodofius.     Noivfirjt 

fubUjhed  from  the   Original  Manufcripts.      By   the   Editor  of  the 

Letters  that  paffed  betx^een  Theodofius  ^W  Conftantia,  after  Jhe 

had  taken  the  Veil.      81/0.      Pr.  y.      Becket. 

R.  Addifon  informs  us  *,  that  Theodofius  and  Conftantia 
became  acquainted  with  each  other  in  their  early  years; 
and  lived,  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  a  happy  intercourfe  of 
love  and  friendlhip.  Thefe  letters  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffed 
between  them  during  this  period.  But  though  love  is  a  kind 
of  enthufiafm,  this  cpiOolary  ccrrefpondence  does  not  confift:  iti 
the  rapturous  effufions  of  an  extravagant  paffion  :  our  ingeni- 
oui-  author  places  his  lovers  in  a  more  elevated  fphere.  Theo- 
dofius and  Conftantia  communicate  their  thoughts  on  points  of 
moral  philofuphy,  and  the  oeconomy  of  lite  ;  on  thio  maxim 
of  Bernier — Vabjlimnce  des  plaifrs  me  paroit  un  grand  pcchc; — 
on  the  continuation  of  our  prefent  intelledual  acqiiifitions,  and 
the  progreffive  improvement  of  our  faculties,  through  every  pe- 
riod of  our  exiftence;  on  felf-knowledge,  on  living  agreeably 
to  nature,  on  early  friendlhip,  on  a  folitary  life,  and  other  Tub- 
jeAs  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  mind. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  excellent  inllruflions  which  Theodo? 

*  Spedatcr,  No.  164. 

fius 
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Irus  communicates  to  his  ainiable  friend,  we  fhall  give  our  rea- 
<kis  an  extraft  from  a  letter  of  advice  which  is  faid  to  have 
^een  addrefTed  to  a  young  lady  of  Bologna. 

*  For  the  improvement  of  the  manner?,  fomething  more 
muft  be  neceflary  than  the  mere  acquifition  of  knowledge; 
and  this  fomething  I  take  to  be  the  cultivation  of  bene- 
volence   and    fincerity.       An  infinite   number    of   virtues   will 

fpring   from  thefe  valuable  roots. The   love  of  humankind 

will  make  you  a  friend  to  every  fellow-creature  ;  and,  together 
with  the  approbation  of  your  own  heart,  general  elteem  and 
admiration  will  be  your  reward. — The  love  of  truth  will  always 
fave  you  from  afFedatien,  and  all  it's  difagreeable  confequen- 
ces. — Sacrifice  at  the  fhrine  of  Nature,  and  rather  borrow  from 
h.2r  your  manners  and  fentiments,  than  from  the  fantaltic  hu- 
n;iours  of  Fafliion.  Fro^n  her,  likewife,  borrow  your  know- 
lege,  aad  not  from  the  labours  of  the  fchools. — She  will  give 
you  no  narrow  or  illiberal  ideas  of  her  great  author. — Be  fuch 
writers,  therefore,  your  ftudy,  as  have  made  her  theirs  ;  fuch 
as  have  fliewn  the  vvifdom,  the  oeconomy,  the  prudence,  the 
benevolent  purpofes  of  her  works.  The  contemplation  of  fuch 
objeds  gives  the  mind  a  large  and  liberal  turn  ;  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  the  moft  rational  piety,  and  reconciles  us  to  the  allot- 
ments of  life,  v^hen  we  behold  the  fuperintendence  of  a  wife 
z^A  benevolent  power,  over  every  department  of  the  univerfe. 

*  Next  to  natural  philofophy,  the  hiftory  of  humankind  will 
merit  your  attention. — Various  are  the  ad^'antages  to  be  deri- 
ved from  this  courfe  of  reading. — A  celebrated  writer  of  anti- 
quity has  obferved,  that,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  what  happened 
before  his  own  times,  is  ftilt  a  child. — Before  I  had  made  a 
competent  acauaintance  with  hillory,  1  never  could  read  this 
paflage  without  pain  and  Ihame. — I  imagined  that  the  eyes  of 
the  great  orator  were  upon  me,  and  that  I  appeared  childifh 
before  him.  I  am  now  extremely  v/ell  convinced,  that  what  he 
obferved,  was  comparatively  juit. 

*  Ignorance  is  the  charaderiftic  of  childhood,  and  the  mind 
that  is  uninformed,  at  whatever  period  of  life,  is  ftill  in  a  pu- 
erile ftate. 

'  From  the  knowledge  of  pafi  events  and  their  caufes;  from 
attending  to  the  ccconomy  of  Providence  in  the  external  and  in- 
ternal government  of  the  world  ;  by  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
fcience,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  mind,  we  learn 
to  form  jufl  conceptions  of  human  aftions  and  opinions,  to 
make  the  beft  ufe  of  reafon  in  forefeeing  the  confequences  of 
principles  yet  unprafiifed  ;  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  our  religi- 
ous fcntiments,  while  we  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
capacity  of  an  univerfal  parent  j  and  to  fee  what  moral  per- 

fedioi: 
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feflion  the  human  mind  is  capable  of,  when  man  in  his  favage, 
and  in  his  civilized  ftate,  is  diftin<^ly  prefented  to  our  view. 

'  Thefe    madam,  are  enquiries  worthy   of  a  rational    crea-* 
ture — worthy  of  that   acute  and  penetrating  genius  which  the 
liberal  hand  of  nature  has  given  you  ! 

'  Make  an  adequate  ufe  of  her  generous  and  valuable  gifts, 
pefpife  the  fneer  of  I'uperficial  foppery,  that  is  ever  jealous  qf 
fuperior  fenfe,  and  dreads  the  knowledge  of  a  woman,  on  ac- 
count of  it's  own  ignorance. — If  you  are  not  without  hopes  of 
being  united  to  a  man  of  an  accompliilied  mind,  qualify  your- 

felf  for  his  conjpany. Let  him  not  be  obliged  to  confider  hjs 

wife  merely  as  a  domeftic,  ufeful  in  her  appointment;  make 
him  efteem  her  as  a  rational  companion,  whofe  converfation 
may  enliven  the  hours  of  folltude,  and  who,  with  a  mind  not 
vacant,  or  unfurnifhed,  may,  like  the  houfeholder  in  the  gof- 
pel,   bring  forth  out  of  her  treajure  things  nenu  and  old. 

'  To  what  a  defpicable  (late  would  your  fex  be  degraded,  by 
thofe  monopolizers  of  dignity  and  knowledge,  who  would  de- 
bar you  from  both! — What!*  were  reafon,  and  refleftion,  and 
memory,  and  every  other  faculty  that  is  adapted  to  literary  im- 
provements, given  to  you  as  they  are  given  to  us,  by  a  differ- 
ent author,  or  for  different  purpofes  ? — Mean  fallacy  in  our 
fex,  that  would  ellablidi  the  worft  fpecies  of  tyranny  over  you, 
jhe  tyranny  of  the  mind  !  Groundlefs  and  illiberal  fear  in  man, 
that  he  fliould  lafe  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  who  was 
not  inferior  to  him  in  fenle  !  Is  it  the  property  of  cultivated 
minds  to  hold  cheap  the  accomplilhments  of  others'?  Is  it  not: 
from  fuch  minds  only,  that  they  can  meet  the  refpeft  due  to 
their  merit  r — He  who  is  afraid  of  marrying  a  woman,  that  is 
riot  abfolutely  ignorant,  gives  a  fair  proof,  at  leaft,  that  fuch  is 
ijQt  his  own  cafe. 

*  There  are  provinces,  in  which  our  fex  may  properly  ac- 
quire and  maintain  a  fuperiority  of  knowledge,  and  in  which  it 
would  not  be  worth  your  while  to  excel. — There  are,  likewife, 
certain  departments  in  which  you  fhould  claim,  unrivalled,  the 
compliment  of  excellence  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
fhould  be  equally  the  care  of  both,  fince  nature  has  given  to 
both,  minds  equally  capable  of  cultivation. 

*  It  was  natural  for  me  to  digrefs,  when  I  was  pleading  in 
favour  of  the  privileges  of  your  amiable  fex! 

'  To  an  acquaintance  with  natural  and  civil  hiftory,  you  will  do 
well,  to  join  the  lighter  and  more  amufive  entertainments  of  the 
belles  lettres. — The  ftudy  of  the  former  will  enrich,  that  of  the 
latter  will  embellifh  the  mind. — From  works  of  tafte  and  har- 
rnony,  we  derive  a  kind  of  mechanical  virtue,  and  learn  to  ad- 
?iiire  what  is  truly  beautiful  and  harmonious  in  moral  life. — 
'■  ■■'      '^  ^  The 
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The  genius  of  poetry  has  a  foften'ng  and  humanizing  influence 
T)n  the  mind ;  and  it's  pathetic  powers  increafe  that  charming 
^enfibility,  that  enthufiafHc  tendernefs  and  delicacy  of  afFedion, 
which  renders  your  lovely  fex  fo  juftly  the  delight  and  admira- 
tion of  ours. 

*  I  mean  not,  however,  that  by  this  kind  of  reading  you 
i^iould  foften  your  mind,  io  much  as  form  your  tafte,  by  ad- 
miring and  attending  to  what  is  perfeftly  beautiful,  in  one  of 
the  fineft  arts  of  imitation. 

•  This  art  is  fo  naturally  adapted  to  cultivate  that  harmony, 
which  the  academics  of  old  efteemed  the  elTence  of  moral  vir- 
tue, that  I  was  always  at  a  lofs  to  know  why  Plato  would  have 
poets  baniflied  his  commonwealth,  'till  convinced,  it  was  be- 
caufe  they  hurt  the  interelts  of  religion,  and  injured  the  dig- 
nify of  the  gods,  by  the  fportive  failles  of  the  niufe. 

'  After  all,  madam,  whatever  proficiency  you  may  have  it  in 
your  power  to  make  in  literary  accomplilhments,  forget  not 
that  the  qualities  of  the  heart  are  infinitely  preferable  to  thofe 
of  the  head.  Should  you  be  unable,  for  want  of  affiftance,  or 
opportunity,  to  furnilli  your  mind  with  the  treafures  of  anti- 
quity ;  to  acquaint  yourlelf  with  the  philofophy  of  nature  ;  or 
to  embellifh  your  tafte  by  the  more  poliilied  labours  of  genius  ; 
remember  that  you  ftill  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  your- 
felf  amiable  by  a  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  by  an  opennefs  of 
heart,  and  fimplicity  of  manners.' 

Mr.  Langhorne  has  embelliflied  this  coUedion  of  letters  with 
a  poetical  dedication,  an  ode  on  rural  fimplicity,  and  a  tran- 
slation of  the  paftoral  part  of  Milton's  Epitaphiutn  Damonis. 

Every  reader  who  is  endued  with  any  fenfibiiity,  will  be  pleafed 
■with  the  following  exquifite  lines  from  this  tranflation,  which 
pathetically  defcribe  the  anguidi  of  an  affedionate  heart  for  the 
death  of  a  friend. 

'  The  happier  flocks  one  fecial  fpirit  moves. 
The  fame  their  fports,  their  paftures  and  their  loves : 
Their  hearts  to  no  peculiar  objeft  tend. 
None  knows  a  favourite,  or  felects  a  friend. 
So  herd  the  various  natives  of  the  main. 
And  Proteus  drives  in  crowds  his  fcaly  train. 
The  feather'd  tribes  too  find  an  eafier  fate. 
The  meanell  fparrow  flill  enjoys  his  mate; 
And  when  by  chance,   or  v/caring  age  fhe  dies. 
The  tranfient  lofs  a  fecond  choice  fupplies. 

'  Man,  haplefs  man,  for  ever  doom'd  to  know. 
The  dire  vexations  that  from  difcord  flow, 
*        In  all  the  countlefs  numbers  of  his  kind. 
Can  fcarcely  meet  with  one  congenial  mind^ 
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If  haply  found,  Death  wings  the  fatal  dart, 
The  tender  union  breaks,   and  breaks  his  heart.' 

When  we  read  fome  of  thefe  entertaining  letters,  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  Theodofiu?,  the  imagination  can  hardly  adnnit 
of  the  deception  :  the  fpirit  of  our  author  appears  through  the 
veil,  and  we  ask,  Is  it  polTtble  to  conceive  that  a  perfon,  who 
afterwards  retires  lo  the  '  regions  of  monafiic  dullnefs,'  fliould 
here  declaim  with  the  utmoft  zeal  againft  folitude,  lazy  fandity, 
and  the  renunciation  of  pleafure  ?  But  when  we  confider  the 
mortifying  difappointment  he  met  with,  and  the  imbecility  of 
the  human  heart,  we  are  in  fome  meafure  reconciled  to  the 
feeming  inconfiftency  of  his  condufl. 

We  do  not,  however,  by  this  obfervation,  intend  to  depre- 
ciate Mr.  Langhorne^s  merit;  for  he  certainly  deferves  applaufe. 
In  the  character  which  he  aflumes  in  this  performance,  he  is 
perhaps  of  more  general  fervice  to  mankind  than  the  graver  mo- 
ralift.  The  gayer  part  of  the  world  will  find  inrtruftion  where 
they  only  looked  for  amufement.  They  are  allured  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  pleafure ;  but  they  will  never  be  captivated  with 
the  beauty  of  wifdom,  unlefs  flie  condefcends  by  the  ornaments 
of  drefs  to  fuit  herfelf  to  their  lively  imaginations. 


ill.  Le£lures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  read  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John'j  College,  Cambridge.  By  James  Tunftall, 
D.  D.  fometime  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Potter,  Archbipop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Vicnr  of  Rochdale  in  Lancafliire.  4/0.  Pr.  12s. 
feived.     Whifton  ofid  White. 

THE  author  began  thefe  Le£lures  while  he  was  a  tutor  ia 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1740;  but 
was  prevented  from  finilhing  his  plan,  by  being  called  from  this 
employment  in  college  to  the  fervice  of  archbilhop  Potter, 
They  were,  however,  fo  nearly  completed,  that  the  author  in- 
tended, if  he  had  lived,  to  have  publifhed  them  himfelf :  they, 
are  therefore  printed  from*  his  manufcript  copy,  without  any 
addition  or  alteration. 

His  defign  is  to  reprefent  the  main  evidences,  and  explain, 
the  moft  material  doftrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

In  the  firfi:  and  fecond  leclure,  by  way  of  introducllon,  he 
confiders  the  general  reafons  and  advantages  of  public  in- 
ftitutions  of  religion,  the  occafions  and  circumftances  of  thofe 
of  our  church  in  particular,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
authority  by  which  they  are  recommended  to  our  faith  and 
pradice. 

J  Church 
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Church  authority,  he  obferves,  is  declarative  and  executive  j 
that  is,  (he  has  a  right  to  declare,  and  a  right  to  bring  her  de- 
clarations to  proper  effeft.  But  church  authority  is  not  abfo- 
Iiite  ;  both  parts  of  it  are  fubjeft  to  many  neceffary  and  diftif>- 
guifliable  limitations.  Particularly  as  it  is  declarative,  it  is  it- 
felf  fubjeifl  to  a  fiiperior  direffion  ;  and  as  it  is  executive,  it  is 
limited  in  the  extent  of  its  operations  :  for  excommunication, 
thehighcft  aft  of  it,  as  Mr.  Hooker  fays,  •  neither  fliutteth  out 
from  the  myftical,  nor  clean  from  the  vifible  church,  but  only 
from  fellowlhip  with  the  vifible  church  in  holy  duties.' 

Our  author  vindicates  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
maintains  that  it  is  confident  witli  the  authority  of  the  church. 
'  To  follow  the  judgments  of  others,  and  to  follow  our  own 
judgments,  have  indeed  been  efleemed  irreconcileable  oppofites 
by  thofe  who  have  not  confidered,  that  our  own  judgment  re- 
quires us  in  certain  cafes  to  follow  the  judgments  of  others. 
In  thefe  cafes  only  the  church  would  have  us  affent  to  her 
judgment;  not  in  confideration  of  her  authority,  or  as  it  is  the 
judgment  of  a  fuperior;  but  in  confideration  of  her  prudtr.ce, 
or  as  it  is  th.e  judgment  of  many,  whofe  honefty  and  (kill  we 
nre  probably  perfuaded  of,  and  therefore  is  in  certain  cafes  ai 
good  ground  of  afient.'  This  obfervation  is  limited  to  certain 
cafes,  and  therefore  cannot  be  difputed  ;  but  it  m,ay  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  conlroverfies  generally  arife  from  equi- 
vocal terms.  In  this  cafe  we  do  not  fpeak  with  due  precifion/ 
when  we  fay  a  man  fclloivs  the  judgment  of  another,  when  he 
only  coincidi!  with  his  opinion. 

After  thefe  and  fome  other  introdaflory  obfervations  of  this 
nature,  the  author  proceeds  to  fhew  the  necefiity  and  certain 
foundation  of  religion  in  general. 

The  necejjiiy  of  fome  religion  he  endeavours  to  evince  from  fhe 
different  natures  and  tendencies  of  things,  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  and  the  different  qualities  and  effefts  of  our  aftions 
themfelves. 

The  \xxit  foundation  of  religion,  he  fays,  is  Co  be  laid  in,  and 
the  precife  meafure  of  it  to  be  taken  from,  the  \TiIl  of  God. 
Now  the  will  of  God  is  made  known  by  two  different  methods  : 
*  Firft,  God  Almighty  is  always  promulging  his  laws  by  the 
original  conftitution  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  ;  and 
the  principles  and  rules  for  the  conduft  of  life,  which  our  reafuri 
can  colleil  from  thefe,  make  up  the  fyftem  of  what  we  call  na- 
tural relicrion.  Secondly,  God  fomelimes  promulges  his  laws 
by  the  exprcfs  declaration  of  his  will,  which  is  attefted  by  the 
fpecial  interpofal  of  his  prefence  and  power;  and  the  principles 
and  rules  for  the  conduft  of  life,  which  our  reafon  can  cdk5i  from 
fuch  declaration,  make  up  the  fyftem  of  what  \ve  call  revealed 
religion.'  2  Having 
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Having  afcertained  the  limits  of  thefe  two  religions,  and 
fiiewn  that  their  charafters  are  exaftly  fimilar,  inafaiuchas  they 
are  condudted  by  the  fame  divine  wifdom,  and  direded  to  the 
fame  ends,  he  proceeds  to  Hiew  that  revealed  rthgion  muft  be 
received  upon  the  foundation  of  natural  religion. 

*  To  be  more  particular,  fays  he,  a  revelation  fhould 
then  only  be  admitted  as  true,  when  our  reafon  tells  u%  that 
it  fhould  be  admitted.  For  to  afTert  otherwife  would  be  no- 
thing elfe  than  to  affert,  that  a  revelation  fhould  be  admitted 
without  reafon.  And  our  reafon  can  tell  us,  that  a  revrlation 
fliould  be  admitted,  only  by  the  force  of  that  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  things  previous  to  our  receiving  fuch  revelation.  Of 
what  things  this  knowledge  muft  be,  and  how  our  reafon  ad- 
mits revelation  in  confequence  of  it,  may  be  feen  by  obferving 
the  fteps  it  takes  in  leading  to  this  conclufion,  that  a  given  re- 
velation is  to  be  thoroughly  believed.  For  firft,  reafon  mufi 
tell  us,  that  the  proofs  of  this  revelation  are  real,  or,  that  mi- 
racles, that  is,  fupernatural  works  have  been  actually  done  iti 
fupport  of  it ;  and  this  mud  fuppofe  fome  knowledge,  however 
fuperficial  and  contraded,  of  the  ordinary  courfe  and  operati- 
ons of  nature. — Secondly,  reafon  miiil  tell  us,  that  thefe  proofs 
are  conclufive,  or,  that  miracles  are  certain  arguments  of  a 
divine  interpofition  ;  and  tlris  muft  fuppofe  fome  knowledge  of 
the  meafures  of  God's  providence,  and  particularly  of  what  is 

fuitable  to    the  government  of  his  lational  creatures. And 

}a(tly,  reafon  muit  tell  us,  that  every  thing,  which  God  de- 
clares to  us  in  this  method  is  true  ^  and  this  mufl  fuppo'e  fome 
knowledge  of  Gid^s  moral  perfedion  in  general ;  and  of  tha-t 
particular  perfcdion,  his  veracity. 

'  And  as  it  is  upon  the  principles  of  reafon,  that  we  ought 
to  entertain  a  revelation  as  true,  or  as  given  us  by  God  ;  fo  it 
is  by  reafon  too,  that  we  muft  know  the  ivue  fenfe  of  a  revelai- 
tion  already  entertained  as  divine.'' 

From  thefe  princioles  he  deduces  th«  following  obfervations  : 

1.  •  We  may  obferve,  the  certainty  of  all  religion  depends 
Opon  the  certainty  of  our  aatural  perceptions. 

2.  •  It  may  be  obferved,  that  nothing  fhould  be  admitted  jk 
divinely  revealed,  which  contradids  that  our  natural  kno'vledge, 
which  is  certain. 

3.  •  It  may  be  obferved,  that  when  our  reafon  does  not  fee 
any  manifeft  contradiftion  in  a  revealed  propofition,  nor  any 
certain  impropriety  in  any  divine  difpenfation  or  command; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  does  actually  fee  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ments of  the  divine  authority  of  that  revelation,  wherein  they 
are  contained,  then  the  fame  right  reafon  will  dired  us  to  foZ- 
iovv  the  guidance  of  fach  revelation.     So  that  rnfidelity  docs 

not 
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not  confift  in  following  reafon  too  tnuch,  but  in  not  following 
whither  reafon  neceflarily  leads, 

Laftly,  '  We  may  obferve,  that  we  cannot  juftly  fay  of  hu- 
man reafon,  either  that  it  \sJirong,  or  that  it  is  aveaky  when  we 
confider  reafon  as  it  is  in  iifelf;  but  only  when  we  confider  it 
in  regard  to  thofe  fubjeds  to  which  it  may  be  at  any  time  ap- 
plied.' ^ 

The  author  explains  and  illufirates  (hefe  obfervations,  and 
fums  up  the  whole  in  this  general  remark  :  '  The  occafions  of 
moft  errors  in  religion  are,  either  to  depend  upon  reafon  only, 
•where  it  is  evidently  weak  ;  or  not  to  depend  upon  it,  where  it 
is  fufficiently  ftrong.  It  is  ftrong  in  perceiving  the  evidences 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  and  in  deducing  the  doflrinrs 
of  each  from  their  refpedive  rules  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  it  is  weak  in  accounting  for  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  them  both.  It  is  ftrong  in  feeing,  that  there  are  fome 
things,  which  morally  fpeaking  God  cannot  do,  or  which  he 
cannot  teach  :  and  it  is  weak  in  feeing  the  reafons  of  every  thing, 
which  he  can  do,  or  the  whole  nature  and  propriety  of  every 
thing,  which  he  can  teach.' 

Our  author  in  the  next  place,  proceeds  to  deduce  the  malr. 
principles,  and  duties  of  natural  religion. 

•  And  now,  fays  he,  it  mufi:  be  owned  that  to  refolve  the 
certainty  of  natural  morality  into  innate  ideas  is  not  the  error 
of  the  prefent  age ;  but  an  error  not  unlike  it  has  arifen  in  ire 
place,  and  that  is  to  refolve  it  into  innate  afFeftions  or  a  mo- 
ral fenfe.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  has  fared  with  natural 
jufl  as  it  has  with  revealed  religion,  and  the  very  fame  enthu- 
liafm  has  difFufed  itfelf  through  them  both  ;  however  the  pa- 
trons of  it  would  pretend  to  proceed  by  different  maxims  and 
to  tend  to  different  ends.  For  as  in  revealed  religion  it  is  held, 
that  the  truth  of  religion  is  not  evinced  to  the  reafon,  but  is  ap- 
prehended by  an  internal  fenfe  and  diftinguiflied  by  the  good 
difpofitions  of  the  mind  ;  ^o  in  natural  religion  or  morality  it 
is  held,  that  the  quality  of  aflions  is  not  judged  of  by  the  rea- 
fon, but  is  apprehended  by  a  moral  tafie  or  fenfe  and  diftin- 
guiffied  by  a  benevolent  affeftion.  Thefe  principles,  being  ex- 
adly  like  in  themfelves,  produce  the  like  inconveniences  in  the 
condufl  of  life.  They  indifferently  fet  afide  the  real  rule  of 
truth  and  the  real  rule  of  right,  and  leave  no  other  rule  of  them, 
but  a  religious  fenfe,  which  we  know  not  to  be  a  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  moral  fenfe  which  we  know  not  to  be  a  fenle  of 
morality  ;  difpofitions  which  we  know  not  to  be  good  difpofi- 
tions, and  affedlions  which  vve  know  not  to  be  benevo'ent  af- 
feaions.  For  i^  muft  firff  be  proved  by  reafon,  that  religion  is 
true,  and  then  the  fenfe  of  it  is  known  to  be  a   true  religious 

fenfe; 
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fenfe;  and  it  muft  be  firft  proved  that  any  njoral  condud  19 
right,  and  then  the  fenfe  of  it  is  known  to  be  a  right  moral 
fenfe  :  it  muft  be  firft  proved,  that  any  aftion  is  good,  and  then 
the  difpofition  to  do  it  is  known  to  be  a  good  difpofition;  and 
it  muft  be  proved,  that  the  effeds,  which  any  aftion  produ- 
ces, are  really  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  then  the  affedion 
from  which  it  flows  is  known  to  be  a  benevolent  affeftion. 

'  Thus  the  new  patrons  of  the  moral  fenfe  invert  the  juft 
method  of  reafoning,  when   they  affert  that  this  fenfe  does  na- 
turally lead  us  to  what  is  right  in   morals.     Whereas  our  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  what  is  right  in  morals  is  the  rule  whereby 
we  judge,  that  any  fenfe  or   affedion  of  the   mind  is   a   right    . 
fenfe  or  a  right  ati'eftion.     The  very  affeftion  x)f  benevolence, 
v/hereby  we  are  carried  to  wifh  well  to  others   and   to  do   thenti 
good,  is  known  to  be  fach  an  affedion  as  fhould  be  cultivatedj 
becaufe  the  obligations  to  do   good    are   apparent   to    reafon^ 
which  muft  fandify  its  ufe  and  prefcribe  the  meafures  of  its  ope-* 
ration.     And  every  paffion  and  propenfion  of  nature  does   not 
properly  direft  to  what  is  right,  but  muft  be  fubjeCi  in  its  ex- 
ercife  to  thediredion  of  afuperior  principle,  which  difcerns  the 
rule  of  right.     And  the  rule  of  right  is  difcerned  by   the   fame 
principle,  which  indifferently  difcerns  truth  of  any  other  kind, 
i^or  there  is  a  truth  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  natural  kind. 
And  as  the  underftanding  only  can  difcern  the  truth  of  fuch  a 
propofition  as  expreifes  <vjhat  is,  or  'what  is  not  in   nature  ;  fo 
the  underftanding  only  can  difcern  the  truth  of  fuch  a  propofi- 
tion as  expreifes  ^hat  is,  or,  luhat  is  not  to  be  dotie.'' 

Under  the  firft  general  head  of  natural  religion  the  author- 
endeavours,  in  the  courfe  of  fix  leftures,  to  prove  the  being, 
the  attributes,  and  the  moral  charafter  of  God,  from  the  whole 
analogy  of  nature,  and  the  concurrent  opinions  of  mankind  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  '  The  feveral  inftances  of  evil  objeded 
to,  whether  natural  or  moral  are  here  confidered  and  fhewn 
not  only  to  be  reconcilable  to,  but  even  to  be  the  dired  effeds 
of,  an  univerf^lly  wife  difpofition  and  providence,' 

Under  the  fecond  general  head  of  natural  religion,  the  au- 
thor treats  of  prudence  and  fortitude,  which,  he  fays,  may  be 
called  uni^erfal  virtues,  as  the  one  confifts  in  the  wife  diredion, 
the  other  in  the  fteady  execution  of  what  is  right  in  general. 
He  obferves  that  they  affume  the  different  charaders  of  tempe- 
rance and  juftice,  from  the  fpecial  matter  of  human  life  ia 
which  they  are  exercifed  ;  of  temperance,  as  they  are  concerned  ia 
the  condud  of  our  folitary,  and  of  juftice,  as  they  are  concerned  in 
thecondud  of  our  focial  life.  He  farther  obferves  that  the  law  of 
juftice,  the  objed  of  which  is  the  univerfal  good,  expreifes  it- 
felf  in  the  feveral  adis  of  piety  towards  God,  and  goodwill 
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towards  men.  The  virtues  included  under  this  general  hea<f 
he  diftinftly  confiders,  and  then  fhews  by  what  fanflions  they 
are  etfeftually  enforced,  or,  that  there  is  a  future  flate  of  re- 
Avards  and  punifhments. 

'  Here,  ftys  he,  we  cannot  but  admire  an  illuftrious  inftarice 
of  a  moll:  wife  and  divine  contrivance.  For  whereas  the  ten- 
dencies of  things  are  nothing  but  the  impreffions  of  that  divine 
power,  which  originally  produced  them  ;  and  therefore  the  re- 
gular events  of  them  are  nothing  lefs  than  fo  many  ads  of  the 
providential  government  of  God  i  it  is  hence  evident,  that  the 
regular  events  of  our  adions  too  are  to  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
fandions  enforcing  the  obligation  of  his  laws,  and  have  the  very 
formality  of  divine  rewards  and  punifliments.  Thefe  events 
then  are  ^o  uniform  and  regular,  that  they  plainly  declare  to  us 
<^^hat  is  God's  lazo,  fince  they  fo  plainly  declare,  what  it  is  his 
purpo/e  to  execute ;  and  when  h  certainly  appears  that  he  does 
execute  his  laws  in  mcj}  inftances,  hence  we  have  a  rational 
prefumption  th^t  it  will  be  fo  in  all.  Thus  has  God  never  left 
himfclf  tvithout  vuitnefs,  and  nafural  religion  unites  in  her  fyltem 
the  evidence  oi fight ^  together  with  the  comforts  o^  hope;  for 
were  the  events  of  aflions  Ufs  certain  and  regular,  we  might 
many  times  doubt  what  is  the  divine  law  ;  and  were  thefe  events 
inort  certain  and  regular  in  the  prefent  life,  nature  would  afford 
us  proportionably  lefs  grounds,  whereupon  we  might  found  our 
expedlation  of  amthcr. 

•  It  is  then  our  prefent  bufmefs  to  (hew,  that  fuch  an  expec- 
tation is  rationally  founded  on  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things ;  that  the  vifible  extent  of  them  is  not  adequate  to  the 
idea  of  that  wifdom  we  defcribed,  and  that  a  new  heaven,  and 
a  new  earth  muft  neceflarily  be  taken  in,  to  finifh  the  moral 
profpeft  of  the  univerfe/ 

The  author  draws  his  arguments  in  favour  of  a  future  flate 
from  the  irregular  diftribution  of  things  in  this  life;  and  con- 
cludes with  the  following  judicious  obfervations. 

«  From  hence  I  would  obferve,  that  we  fhould  carefully  dif- 
tjnp-uitli  how  far  virtue  is,  and  where  fhe  is  not  her  own  reward. 
To  deny  her  real  beauty  and  beneficial  tendency,  is  to  deftroy  the 
evidence  we  can  naturally  have  of  her  obligation  in  this  lifie  % 
and  to  maintain  her  fivfiiciency  to  happinefs  in  all  conditions,  and 
upon  all  events,  is  to  deftroy  the  expeftation  we  can  rationally 
conceive  of  her  reward  in  another.  The  one  fuppofition  defa- 
ces the  moft  difcernible  charafters  of  an  originally  wife  defigna- 
tion,  the  other  of  a  future  retribution  of  providence;  or  the 
one  would  evince,  that  God  has  ne-ver  had  zny  thing  to  do  with 
£he  moral  fcheme  of  things,  and  the  other,  that  he  never  •ivill. 

'  Thefe  are  fo  clearly  conneded  together,  that  we  may  now 
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explain  the  reafon,  why  the  moll  rational  of  the  philofophers. 
%vho  contended  for  a  future  iiate,  did  it  only  on  the  principle 
of  the  natural  imtmrtaUiy  of  the  foul,  or  looked  upon  it  as  the 
necejfary  refult  of  nature's  law.  For  when  they  did  not  recur 
to  the  deity  as  promulging  the  lanu  of  'virtue  by  the  prefcnt  confti- 
lution,  fo  they  could  not  truft  to  him  ai  about  to  gi'ue  it  its  Jinal 
execution  by  a  future  one. 

'  But  the  argunnent  taken  from  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  foul,  though  it-gives  a  juft  prefumption  that  there  may  be  a 
future  Hate,  yet  it  is  no  demonrtration  that  there  certainly  luill  % 
except,  as  the  philofophers  likewife  did,  we  exempt  it  from 
the  over  ruling  power  of  the  deity.  To  us,  who  maintain  that 
the  foul  was  originally  created,  the  natural  immortality  of  ic 
will  be  enough  to  filence  all  pretences,  that  in  itfelf  itis  as  cre- 
dible, that  there  is  no  future  ftate,  as  that  there  //  a  providence. 
But  the  direft  demonflration  of  fuch  a  ftate  arifes  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 

*  And  then  from  the  beautiful  connexion  between  God's  in- 
fiitution  of  his  moral  law  here,  and  his  final  execution  of  ic 
hereafter  ;  the  wifdom  of  his  government  is  fully  vindicated, 
and  the  caufe  of  virtue  moil  efFedually  fuftained.  For  then 
what  may  feem  to  be  anomalous  in  nature,  will  appear  to  be 
altogether  regular,  and  what  is  now  certainly  regular  will  ap- 
pear to  have  a  double  propriety,  when  it  is  feen,  how  it  is  re- 
lated to  another  fyllem  of  things ;  whilft  virtue  is  fometimes 
proved  by  afRidion,  like  as  filver  is  tried  by  the  fire,  to  give 
her  luftre,  and  entitle  her  to  greater  glory  ;  but  is  not  only  the 
ordinary  means  of  happinefs  in  the  prefent,  but  the  certain 
means  of  it,  and  the  neceflaiy  preparation  for  it  in  a  future  life.* 
The  author  now  proceeds  to  reprefent  the  evidences  of  the 
Chriftian  revelation,  and  to  deduce  the  truths  and  principles  of 
it,  as  they  are  diftinguifhable  from  thofe  of  natural  religion. 

In  purfuance  of  this  defign,  he  firft  endeavours,  in  anfwer 
to  the  deift,  to  evince  the  ufes  and  advantages  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation, by  fhewing  that  in  many  refpedts  this  religion  afcertains 
the  evidence,  enlarges  the  extent,  and  enforces  the  obligations, 
of  all  natural  morality;  and  that  it  propoles  a  more  excellent 
end,  and  fupplies  a  more  perfedl  means  of  attaining  that  end, 
than  the  condition  of  nature  could  entitle  us  to,  or  natural  rea- 
fon difcover. 

He  then  proceeds  to  afiert  the  evidences,  viz.  miracles  and 
prophecy,  by  which  we  are  convinced  that  the  Chriftian- reve- 
lation came  from  God.  He  confiders  the  difcoveries  vphich 
chridianity  has  made  concerning  the  nature  and  perfonal  pro- 
perties of  the  deity,  he  maintains  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  in  the   concluding  leilure,  defcribea  the  prophetic  cha- 
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rader  of  Jefus  Chrift.  There  are  feveral  other  particulars,  a^ 
every  perfon  may  perceive,  within  the  compafs  of  our  author's 
defign,  which  he  had  not  opportunity  to  confider,  before  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  avocation  we  have  already  mentioned: 
this  perforrriance  will  therefore  appear  to  a  difadvantage,  with- 
out a  proper  conclufion,  and  that  complete  form  which  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

This  learned  author,  having  perhaps  calculated  his  ledures 
for  the  benefit  of  younger  fiudents,  has  fuggefted  only  the  plain- 
eft  and  moft  obvious  arguments :  but  he  has  treated  them  in  a 
diftinft  and  regular  way,  and,  upon  the  whole,  furni(hed  us 
with  a  ufeful  treatife  on  this  important  fubjeft. 


IV.  The  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple  of  Jerufalem  : 
jin  Argumeiit  in  Defence  of  Chrijlianity.  Being  the  Subjlance  of  a 
Difcourfe preached  at  the  Temple  Church  the  llth  of  November 
1764.  By  Gregory  Sharpe,  LL.D.  Mafer  of  the  Temple, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefy^  and  Fellotv  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  Pubhjhed  at  the  Reqiieji  of  the  Mafers  of 
the  Bench.     Znjo.     Pr,  i  s.     Hawkins. 

N  the  perufal  of  this  difcourfe,  the   intelligent  reader  will 
L  receive  more  entertainment  and  inftrudion,  than  generally 
arife  from  produdions  of  this  nature. 

The  learned  and  judicious  author  traces  the  hiftory  of  Jeru- 
falem (including  that  of  the  temple)  from  its  origin  in  the  pa- 
triarchal ages,  to  its  deftrudion  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  enquiry,  he  illuftrates  thedefigns  of  Pro- 
vidence in  a  feries  of  remariiable  events,  cafts  a  light  on  many 
pafTages  of  Scripture,  redifies  feveral  erroneous  opinions,  and 
places  a  multitude  of  important  topics  in  ajuft  and  confpicuous 
point  of  view.  He  particularly  fhews  that  Jerufalem  was  the 
ancient  Salem  ;  and  mentions  feme  of  the  chief  opinions  con- 
cerning Melchifedeck,  (leaving  that  controverfy,  as  every  reafon- 
able  writer  would  choofe  to  leave  a  fubjed  which  is  involved 
in  the  depths  of  antiquity  ;)  he  obferves  that  the  city  was  af- 
terwards pofTefTed  by  the  Jebufites,  and  called  Jebus  ;  that  the 
place  where  David  raifed  an  altar,  to  atone  for  his  tranfgreffion 
in  numbering  the  people,  and  where  Solomon  built  the  tem- 
ple, was  Mount  Moriah,  on  wbich  Abraham  prefented  and  de- 
dicated his  fon  to  God  :  he  afcertains  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Moriah  and  Jerpfakm,  and  points  out  their  allufion  to  particular 
fads  ;  he  confiders  the  fubfequent  revolutions  of  the  Jewiftt 
flate,  and  the  predidions  relating  to  thefe  events ;  he  obferves 
that  the  prophetic  writers  call  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem  the 
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great  day  of  the  Lord,  and  affert  that  the  Mefliah,  and  his  he- 
rald John,  in  the  character  of  Elijah,  were  to  appear  before  the 
final  devaftation  of  that  city. 

The  remarks  which  the  author  occafionally  introduces  are  ju- 
dicious and  important.  The  following  paflage  exhibits  a  clear 
and  comprehenfive  view  of  God's  providential  difpenfations  re- 
lating to  the  Jews. 

*  The  holy  city  of  Jerufalem  had  been  preferved  through  fo 
many  ages  by  the  particular  providence  of  Almighty  God,  to 
be  the  refidence  of  his  people,  fo  long  as  they  continued  faith-^ 
ful  and  obedient ;  but  when  they  defpifed  and  rejected  him  who 
was  appointed  to  rule  over  them  ;  when  they  crucified  the  Lord 
of  life,  and  denied  him  to  be  the  promifed  feed,  or  Meffiah, 
the  Chrift,  their  prince,  the  prince  of  Salem  or  Peace,  whom 
all  the  prophets  had  taught  them  to  expeft,  they  themfelves 
were  juftly  abandoned.  When  all  the  figns  for  his  coming  were 
accomplilhed,  and  they  difowned  and  rejefted  him,  they  were 
rejefted,  becaufe  they  knew  not  the  time  of  their  visita- 
tion ;  by  which  is  meant,  not  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem, 
\vhich  foon  followed,  but  the  time  in  which  "  God  remembered 
his  holy  covenant,  the  oath  which  he  fware  unto  Abraham,  and 
visited  and  redeemed  his  people.'' 

*  They  as  a  people,  together  with  their  city,  were  deft  roved : 
they  were  no  more  to  live  in  one  place  ;  they  were  to  be  dif- 
perfed,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  they 
\aere.  to  fhew  themfelves  a  ftanding  miracle  of  God's  mercy 
and  judgment,  to  produce  and  bear  witnefs  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  which  they  confirm  by  their  own  appearance  under  the 
circumftances  they  now  are,  truftees  and  guardians,  as  it  were, 
of  thofe  divine  records  for  the  ufe  of  Chriftians. — What  would 
have  ftill  preferved  and  kept  them  together  in  one  place,  the 
city  and  the  Temple,  were  taken  from  them  ;  they  have  now  no 
home ;  and  yet  are  as  diftinft  from  all  other  men,  with  whom 
they  live  in  great  numbers  over  all  the  earth,  as  when  they  in- 
habited Jerufalem  in  its  ancient  fplendor. 

'  They  could  have  no  temple,  nor  any  facrifice,  but  in  Je- 
rufalem -,  and  when  that  was  deftroyed,  they  were  difperfed, 
Circumcifion  the  mark  of  the  covenant,  or  token  of  the  pro- 
rnife,  could  be  of  no  peculiar  ufe,  when  the  covenant  of  pro- 
mife  was  fulfilled,  and  the  promifed  feed  had  evidently  ap- 
peared in  the  perfon  of  Jefus.  All  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
Jews  ;  all  that  obftrudted  the  general  union  of  mankind  under 
one  God  and  Saviour  of  us  all,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
by  adoption  are  made  heirs  of  the  promife;  all  that  was  local 
and  temporary  became  obfolete,  and  of  no  ufe  or  fignificancy  ; 
fpf  by  tl?e  accomplilhmeni  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  Son  of  God,  all  thefe  things  were  abolifhed  :  fa- 
crifices  had  their  end  ;  the  carnal  ordinances,  the  Temple,  the 
Jewifli  polity,  facred  and  civil,  as  conneded  with  the  city  of 
Jerufalem;  all  were  deftroyed  in  one  general  ruin,  and  the  dif- 
tinflion  of  the  tribes  is  intirely  loft.' 

The  Jews  have  a  notion  that  in  fome  future  period  they  fhall 
return  in  triumph  to  their  holy  cify,  and  cred  a  temple  upon 
the  plan  which  was  drawn  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Our  au- 
thor judicioufly  explodes  this  vifionary  expedation. 

'  Chriftians,  fays  he,  have  fuffeied  themfelves  to  be  impo- 
fed  upon  by  the  Jews  and  the  apocryphal  writers  who  were 
Montanifts,  and  many  of  the  fathers  have  almoft  made  the  im- 
pofition  facred.  But  how  wild  and  groundlefs  the  conceit! 
Are  we  to  fuppofe  then  that  a  plan  was  given  for  a  third 
temple  to  be  built  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  no  notice  taken 
of  that  which  was  to  be  built  in  about  forty  years  ?  Are  not  the 
times  particularly  connected  with  the  captivity  by  the  prcTphet, 
and  the  people  called  upon  now  to  put  away  their  idolatry  ? 
EzEK.  xl.  1.  xliii.  7 — 12.  Are  we  to  expeft  priefts  of  the  off- 
fpring  of  Zadok  ?  Ezek.  xliii.  19.  Are  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,  with  all  other  Mofaic  rites  and  ceremonies,  to 
be  reftored  ?  And  if  facrifices  are  to  be  revived,  what  ufe  or 
purpofe,  civil,  moral,  or  religious  are  they  in  that  age  to  ferve  ? 
What  are  they  then  as  types  to  prefigure  ?  May  we  be  per- 
mitted to  call  them  antitypes,  or  imagine  them  to  be  prefigu- 
rative  emblems  of  fervices  in  the  heavenly  Jerufalem  ? 

'  Is  this  the  method  of  converting  the  Jews?  Js  this  the  new 
covenant  made  with  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  ?  And  are 
■we  to  fee  the  old  covenant,  which  St.  Paul  declared,  even  in 
his  days,  to  be  decayed,  waxen  old,  and  ready  to  vanifh  away, 
reftored  again  ?  Heb.  viii.  13.  Are  the  able  minifters  of  the 
new  covenant  to  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  miniftration  of  the 
Spirit  of  righteoufnefs,  of  life,  and  of  glory,  for  the  miniftra- 
tion  of  condemnation  and  death  ?  No  furely  ;  the  letter  which 
killeth,  fliould  never  be  preferred  to  the  Spirit  which  giveth 
life.  2.  Cor.  iii.  6 — 1 1.  Is  this  the  word  which  God  fent  unto 
the  children  of  ifrael,  preaching  peace  by  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Acts 
X.  36.  > 

*  The  difference  between  the  frcond  Temple  and  that  defcri- 
bed  by  Ezekiel  is  rather  made  than  proved  by  modern  Jews, 
who  can  have  no  wood  authority  for  their  affertions  in  a  mat- 
ter of  fuch  remote  antiquity  :  nor  will  the  figurative  ufe  and 
application  of  prophetic  language  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelations 
fupport  the  Montanill  in  his  abiurd  concefuons.' 

In  order  to  prove  that  Chiift  was  not  the  MelTiah,  the  Jews 
in  the  fecond  or  third  century  advanced  a  fabulous  hypothefis 
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concerning  the  ten  tribes ;  which  our  author  efFedually  expofes 
sn  the  following  note  : 

'  Jt  is  evident  that  no  intire  tribes  were  loft  in  the  captivity. 
The  numbers  of  thofe  who  came  back  were  regiftered  in  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. — "  All  Ifrael  returned,  and 
twelve  goats  were  offered  for  a  lin-cffering  for  all  Ifrael,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael."  — Throughout 
the  fcriptures,  old  and  new,  the  expreffion  is  all  Israel,  or 
the  houfe  of  Ifrael  and  Judah.  When  our  Lord  came,  he  or- 
dered his  difciples  to  "  go  firft  to  the  loft  (heep  of  the  houfe  of 
Ifrael."  Mat.  x.  6.  xv.  24.  St.  Paul  declares  in  the  fynagogue 
at  Antioch  that  John  had  firft  preached  the  baptifm  of  repen- 
tance to  all  the  people  of  Ifrael."  Acts  xiii.  24.  And  again 
in  the  prefence  of  Agrippa,  fpeaking  of  the  hope  of  the  pro- 
mife,  he  fays,  "  Unto  which  promife  our  twelve  tribes  inftantly 
ferving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to  come."  xxvi.  7.  St.  Petei- 
fays,  "  God  fent  the  word  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  preach- 
ing peace  by  Jefus  Chrift."  x.  36. — St.  Paul  declares  that  all 
Ifrael  fhall  be  faved  : — "  When  the  Deliverer  fhall  come  out 
of  Sion,  and  fhall  turn  away  ungodlinefs  from  Jacob;  for  this 
is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  1  (hall  take  away  their  fins, 
Rom.  xi.  26.  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  houfe  of 
Ifrael  and  the  houfe  of  Judah."  Jer.  xxxi.  3!.  Heb.  viii.  8. 
This  language  could  never  have  been  ufed  of  all  Ifrael  in  both 
fcriptures,  if  the  ten  tribes,  if  all  Ifrael  had  been  loft  in  their 
captivity,  having  been  carried  away  into  Affyria  to  return  no 
more  till  fome  future  coming  of  the  Mjfliah. — If  thefe  tribes 
are  yet  loft,  the  gofpel  is  not  yet  preached  unto  them,  the  new 
covenant  not  made  with  them,  and  therefore  their  Melliah  or 
Chrift  is  not  yet  come  ! — A  confequence  deftrudive  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  but  which  cannot  be  inferred  from  any  pafTage  in  the 
whole  canon  of  fciipture:  the  contrary  may  be  proved  from 
every  place  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Ifrael,  the  houfe  of 
ifrael,  and  all  Ifrael,  after  they  were  "  gathered  out  of  the 
lands,  from  the  Eaft  and  from  the  Weft,  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South."  Psalm  cvii.  2,  3. — The  perpetual  lofs  of 
the  ten  tribes,  never  yet  returning,  but  remaining  in  fome  part 
of  the  earth,  ftill  preferving  the  diftindion  of  their  tribes,  and 
obferving  their  rites  and  ceremonies  is  a  fiftion,  and  a  mere  pre- 
tence of  the  jews,  fupported  only  by  apocryphal  writings,  and 
a  moft  extravagant  affertion  of  Jofephus,  who  afterts  that  nume- 
ration is  incapable  of  expreffing  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  ten 
tribes  that  were  in  his  time  beyond  the  Euphrates — 'a    h^iy.a,  (pv-r 

^vi^oi.y,ivoit .     An  argument  fallaciouily  urged  to  let  afidc  the  evi- 
dence for  Chriftiauity,  by  denying  any  covenant  to  have  been 
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made  with  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  therefore  denying  the  Mef- 
fiah  or  Chrift  to  have  appeared.;  for  when  he  thall  come,  "a, 
new  covenant  is  to  be  made  with  the  houfe  of  Ifrael;  when  all 
Ifrael,  all  the  tribes,  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael,  the  houfe  of  If- 
rael, as  well  as  the  houfe  of  Judah,  will  be  faved.  Many  of 
both  houfes,  no  doubt,  were  loft:  in  the  captivity  ;  fome  re- 
volted from  the  Lord,  and  mingled  with  idolaters ;  others, 
from  their  connexions  by  marriage,  interefl,  and  other  motives, 
might  remain  behind  : — but  that  ten  intire  tribes  remained, 
and  flill  remain,  no  body  knows  where  or  how,  in  diftinft  tribes, 
diligent  obfervers  of  their  law,  and  waiting  for  the  coming  ot 
the  Lord,  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted. — Let  us  therefore 
leave  it  to  the  Jews  to  find  out  the  place  where  the  ten  tribes 
now  are,  whether  beyond  a  fabbatical  river,  that  never  refts 
but  on  the  fabbath,  or  whether  they  are  in  Tartary  or  China. — 
Let  us  leave  it  to  the  Jews  to  fhew  that  Ifrael  never  yet  re- 
turned ;  that  the  gofpel  was  never  preached  to  the  houfe  of  If- 
rael; that  the  new  covenant  has  not  yet  been  offered  unto  If- 
rael ;  and,  confequently,  that  the  Meffiah  or  Chrift  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  the  world.' 

The  great  ufe  of  this  hiftory  of  the  life  and  fall  of  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  the  holy  city  of  Jerufalem,  is,  in  the  words 
of  our  author,  •  to  fhew  the  good  providence  of  God  in  the 
care  of  his  people,  and  the  prefervation  of  religion,  the  cer- 
tainty of  revelation,  and  in  particular  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jefus  the  Chrift,  the  glory  of  the  fecond 
temple,  the  delight  and  expeflation  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  came  to  fv.\- 
f\\  the  law  and  the  prophets,  to  complete  revelation,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

'  Such  amazing  fcenes  of  providence,  through  fo  many  ages, 
all  exprefly  foretold  fo  long  before  the  events  that  correfponded 
with  and  confirmed  them,  afford  an  evidence  for  religion,  for 
the  Chriftian  religion  that  is  irrefiftible  :  and  if  the  hiftory  of 
thejev\s,  and  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  prophets,  the  holy 
and  infpired  fcriptures,  were  rtad  with  that  attention  which 
they  deferve,  it  would  be  almofl  impofllble  not  to  believe  in  God 
and  his  Chrift.' 

The  author  concludes  his  difcourfe  with  fome  obfervations 
on  the  fpiritual  conftitution  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  the 
Sacrifices  which  we  are  commanded  to  offer,  by  which  he  ap- 
pears to  be  perfe<Sly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, and  the  language  of  the  facred  writers. 
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V.  A  VraBical  Treatifeon  cultivating  Lucern  Grafs.  Improved  and 
enlarged.  And  fame  Hints  relati've  to  Burnet  «;?ii' Timothy  GraJJes. 
Moji  humbly  prefmted  to  the  Honourable  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment  of  Jrts,  Manuf azures,  and  Commerce.  By  B.  Rocque,  of 
Walham-Green.     %vo.    Pr.  \s.  td.     Davis. 

AS  Europe  now  enjoys  a  profound  peace,  the  attention  of 
every  country  feems  entirely  engrofled  by  a  defire  of  im- 
proving the  ftate  of  their  national  hufbandry;  and  great  im- 
provements, it  muft  be  confefled,  have  been  made  within  a  few 
years,  owing  principally  to  the  laudable  endeavours  of  fome 
public-fpirited  and  patriotic  men,  who  being  naturally  fond  of 
agriculture,  were  willing  to  try  whether  the  fpirit  of  this  moft 
ufeful  fcience  might  not  be  revived,  and  whether  thofe  abfurd 
pra£lices  which  had  prevailed  for  fo  many  ages,  might  not  be 
extenfively  improved.  Providence  feemed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  favour  their  endeavours  :  focieties  have  been  fucceflively 
formed  to  promote  this  laudable  purpofe  in  almoft  every  civilized 
fl^ate  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  towards  perfection  not 
only  in  the  Britifh  iflands,  but  on  the  continent,  is  really  afto- 
nifliing.  It  muft  be  granted,  notwithllanding,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  cultivating  plants  to  ferve  as  food  for  cattle,  is  the  only 
improvement  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  that  has 
been  adopted  in  an  extenfive  degree. 

Jt  is  not  enough  that  new  and  ufeful  difcoveries  in  husbandry- 
are  made,  unlefs  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  refulting  from 
fuch  difcoveries  can  be  propagated.  This  has,  till  lately,  been 
attended  with  many  and  great  difficulties,  of  which  we  cannot 
adduce  a  more  convincing  proof  than  by  obferving,  that  Mr. 
TuU  raifed  turneps  in  the  field  as  food  for  cattle  many  years 
before  any  even  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  thought  it  wortK 
their  while  to  adopt  a  praftice  which  has  fince  been  the  means 
of  more  than  doubling  the  value  of  many  thoufand  acres  of  land 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  elfewhere.  As  this  is  the  cafe, 
publications  which  tend  to  promote  the  propagation  of  ufeful 
methods  of  hufbandry,  whether  praftifed  by  foreigners  abroad, 
or  by  our  own  countrymen  at  home,  cannot  be  fufficiently  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  Rocque,  who  is  only  an  adopted  fon  of  Britain,  has  con- 
ferred many  obligations  on  the  country  he  has  chofen  for  the 
place  of  his  refidence.  To  him  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  cul- 
ture of  Lucern  in  England  ;  to  him  alfo  we  owe  what  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  virtues  of  Burnet  grafs,  as  an  early  fpring  feed 
for  cattle,  though  the  late  very  ingenious  and  fenfible  Peter 
Wyche,  Efq.  firft  propofed  the  culture  of  it ;  and  to  him  we  are 
Indebted  for  introducing  into  this  kingdom  the  culture  of  the 
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Timothy  grafs,  a  great  improvement  when  fown  on  low,  mar- 
fhy,  or  even  boggy  land. 

This  experienced  cultivator  has  far  feveral  years  paft  attached 
himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  our  artificial  paftures,  and  he 
could  not  well  fail  fuccefeding  in  his  endeavours,  under  the  happy 
aufpices  and  generous  patronage  of  the  Society  inftituted  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  Commerce  ; 
which  fociety  has  lately  granted  him  a  bounty  of  fifty  pounds, 
in  confideration  of  his  expence  and  trouble  in  making  experi- 
ments on  the  culture  of  Burnet. 

Actuated  by  a  motive  of  gratitude,  Mr.  Rocque  addrelTes  the 
treatife  now  under  confideration  to  the  above-mentioned  worthy 
fociety  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  declare,  that  the  members  will 
find  it  deferving  an  attentive  perufal. 

Our  ingenious  and  pradlical  author  has,  by  way  of  mtroduc- 
tion  to  his  work,  prefixed  an  extraft  from  Hartlib's  Legacy, 
publilhed  in  the  year  165  i,  containing  feme  queries  relating  to 
lucern,  with  their  anfwers,  with  which  he  fays  he  was  favoured 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lambe. 

Previous  to  our  defcribing  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Rocque 
cultivates  his  lucern,  we  mud  obferve,  that  it  nearly  refem- 
bles  the  method  formerly  praftif.d  by  the  ancients,  the  feed  not 
being  fown  in  drills,  as  prefcribed  in  the  new  husbandry,  but 
fpread  broad-caft  in  the  land  ;  and  the  weeds  are  kept  under  in 
the  manner  herein  after  mentioned. 

Mr.  Rocque  obferves,  that  lucern  will  grow  on  any  fort  of 
land,  if  water  does  not  ftand  on  it  in  winter  to  rot  the  roots, 
but  that  the  ftrongeft  and  deepefl:  is  to  be  preferred.  The  land 
is  to  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned,  as  for  barley  ;  and  when  it 
is  thoroughly  broke,  mellowed,  and  fweetened,  the  lucern  feed 
js  in  fine  weather  to  be  fown  broad-caft,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  fourteen  pounds  on  an  acre.  Before  the  laft  ploughing, 
the  land  is  to  be  manured  with  frefh  ftabledung  that  has  been 
heaped  three  or  four  weeks  to  ferment.  When  the  feed  is  fown, 
it  is  to  be  lightly  harrowed,  and  a  roller  run  over  it  to  fettle  the 
land  and  break  the  clods. 

Lucern  is  beft  fown  with  corn  to  prevent  the  weeds  from 
choaking  it,  but  only  half  the  ufual  quantity  of  corn  is  to  be 
fown.  This  plant  will  laft  as  long  as  the  land  is  kept  clean  ;  for 
Mr.  Rocque  fays  he  faw  fome  in  Mr.  Middlemar's  garden  at  Grant- 
ham, that  was  forty  years  old,  and  was  yet  very  fine.^  To  keep 
it  thoroughly  clean,  it  muft  be  harrowed  every  time  it  is  mow- 
ed :  and,  if  requifite,  at  Michaelmas,  and  in  February  and 
March:  if  it  is  once  fufFered  to  grow  foul,  it  is  very  expenfiveto 
clean.     Let  the  harrow  be  ever  fo  llroi>g,  you  need  not  fear  its 

hurting  it. 

Lu- 
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'"  Lucern  may  be  Town  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  May  ;  but  April,  in  dry  weather,  is  the  beft  feafon.  New- 
fown  lucern  is  apt  to  fwell  too  fa  ft,  and  burft  if  much  rain  falls 
on  it ;  but  if  the  weather  continues  fine  two  or  three  days,  there 
is  no  danger.  Lucern  will  not  grow  on  frefli  broke  up  land  ; 
it  muft  be  tilled  a  year  or  two.  This  plant  will  grow  very  well 
on  clay  land,  provided  it  works  well ;  but  in  fuch  foils  you 
muft  take  the  feafon  between  v/et  and  dry  to  harrow  the  land. 

Lucern  will,  if  fown  on  good  land,  bear  three,  four,  and 
five  mowings  in  one  year  :  however,  it  is  beft  to  cut  it  only 
when  it  is  in  bloffom,  that  is  three  times  a-year,  and  inftead 
of  mowing  it  a  fourth  time,  feed  it;  but  when  frofts  come,  the 
eattle  muft  be  taken  off.  If  the  plant  is  rank  in  September,  it 
is  dangerous  for  cows,  being  too  feeding  ;  yet  they  may  graze 
about  an  hour,  at  moft,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  dew  is  off, 
as  it  makes  them  give  much  milk  :  horfes  and  fheep  may  be 
turned  upon  it.  Our  readers  will  doubtlefs  be  pleafed  with  the 
following  paffages,  enumerating  fome  of  its  qualities,  in  Mr. 
Rocque's  own  words. 

'  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  connoifTeurs  to  be  the  moft  feed- 
ing of  all  pafture,  either  green  or  in  hay.  I  truft  not  barely  to 
report,  but  have  experienced  it  to  be  fo  myfelf :  I  had  colonel 
Vernon's  hoife  fent  to  me  from  the  country,  in  a  very  poor  con- 
dition ;  and,  in  fourteen  days,  he  was  in  very  good  order:  the 
colonel  was  furprifed  to  fee  how  he  had  throve  in  that  fliort  fpace 
of  time.  Many  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  but  it  is  for  want  of 
knowing  its  good  qualities.  It  has  been  introduced,  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  for  a  long  feries  of  years ;  as  appears  by  that  excellent 
traft  at  the  head  of  this,  which  is  pundualiy  drawn  from  the 
original  :  to  which  had  due  attention  been  paid,  our  modern 
writers  would  not  have  drawn  the  public  into  fo  many  errors. 
It  had  been  fo  little  noticed,  that  one-and-twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  not  two  hundred  weight  of  lucern  grafs  feeds  to  be  fold 
amongft  all  the  feedfmen  here  in  London  ;  and  I  had  much  ado 
to  introduce  it ;  but  now,  within  thefe  three  or  four  years,  there 
is  a  prodigious  confumption  of  it. 

'  One  Mr.  Beadle,  a  farmer  in  Kent,  has  fourteen  acres  of 
it,  for  which  he  had  a  premium.  When  I  called  upon  him, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  May  laft,  he  had  mowed  his  lu- 
cern, and  fold  it  upon  the  fpot  for  three  pounds  or  three  gui- 
neas a  load.  I  blamed  him  for  cutting  it  fo  young  ;  but  he 
told  me  he  was  compelled  to  it,  to  get  fodder  for  eight  hun- 
dred head  of  fheep  that  he  had :  but  that,  a  little  while  after, 
it  grew  fo  faft,  that  he  could  turn  his  fheep  upon  it.  Thofe 
that  bought  his  hay,  muft  needs  be  well-acquainted  with  the 
goodnefs  of  it,  to  fetch  it  on  the  fpot,  though  ihey  were  ten  or- 

twelve 
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twelve  miles  diftant.  It  is  not  foggy,  like  clover  or  tares; 
Horfes  will  work  with  it  green,  as  well  as  with  hay  or  corn  : 
they  do  not  fweat  with  it,  as  they  do  with  other  green  fodder. 
1  have  been  told,  one  of  our  port-mafters  kept  his  horfes  both 
winter  and  fummer  with  it ;  and  that  his  horfes  were  the  bed 
on  the  road.  They  objed  the  hay  of  it  is  difficult  to  make  :  it 
is  no  more  difficult  to  make  than  clover.  All  hay  is  difficult 
to  make  in  wet  weather :  but  when  it  is  a  bad  feafon  to  make 
hay,  do  as  Mr.  Allen  does:  put  it  up  in  ricks  when  dry,  and 
"between  every  bed  of  hay,  of  any  kind,   put  a  layer  of  fait ;  and 

that  will  recover  all  the  damage  the  rain  can  have  done. J 

have  done  it  myfelf,  this  very  laft  year,  with  a  rick  of  Burnet  : 
to  about  twelve  loads  I  have  put  a  fack  of  fait  amongft  it  ; 
and  every  time  my  horfe  comes  near  it,  he  eats  it  very  eagerly, 
though  he  can  get  but  at  the  outfide  of  it :  it  will  keep  in  ricks 
as  long  as  any  hay.  Multitudes  at  prefent  are  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  excellence  of  both  thefe  graffes  :  but  if  any 
rioubt  the  truth  of  what  1  aflert,  let  them  take  the  trouble  tQ 
inquire  into  it  of  Mr.  Shennelly,  the  tobacconiil  at  Houndfditch  ; 
to  whom  I  have  fent  a  load  of  lucern,  and  am  to  fend  another 
load  of  the  fame,  and  half  a  load  of  Burnet  hay. 

*  Thofe  who  are  not  fatisfied  of  the  theory,  may  be  convin- 
ced of  the  practical  part,  by  feeing  a  field  of  mine  of  lucern,  of 
four  acres  and  a  half,  at  Batterfea,  and  the  manner  of  working 
the  harrow.' 

When  the  plants  sre  one  year  old,  the  land  is  to  be  harrowed 
vith  a  large  harrow  as  often  as  is  neceffary,  to  clear  it  of  weeds; 
this  will  not  hurt  the  lucern,  and  if  you  give  it  in  fpring  a  dref- 
fing  of  rotten  dung,  it  will  repay  the  expences.  The  fecond 
fpring  after  fowing,  if  it  is  very  foul,  it  may  be  ploughed  with 
a  drill-plough,  having  a  round  (hare,  without  a  fin  or  feather, 
and  no  coulter;  let  it  lie  rough  a  i^^fi  days,  and  then  harrow  it 
down  fine.  Lucern  is  to  be  made  into  hay  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  pradtifed  for  clover,  letting  it  lie  in  fwarth,  left  the  leaves 
drop  off.  It  mufi:  not  ftand  too  long  before  it  is  cut,  left  \\ 
fliould  grow  hard  and  fiicky. 

Horfes  fed  with  this  hay  fliould  not  have  their  full  allowance 
of  corn,  as  it  is  very  profitable  to  mow  it  in  the  fummer,  and 
give  it  to  them  green.  The  produce  will  be  in  proportion  tq 
the  goodncfs  of  the  land,  Mr.  P>ocqueobferving  that  he  has  feen 
lucern  yield  at  five  mowings  near  eight  loads  per  acre;  but  he 
approves  beft  of  mowing  only  three  times. 

The  fpring  tillage  is  to  be  annually  repeated,  and  if  fome 
dung  is  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  land  before  the  winter,  that 
the  falts  may  he  waHied  in  by  the  rains  and  fnow,  and  har- 
rowed in  in  the  fpring,  the  profit  will  be  increafed. 

2  This 
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This  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  a  defcriplion  of  a  bar- 
few,  recommended  by  our  author  from  his  own  experience. 

We  muii  not  in  this  place  forget  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Rocque 
had  before  publiflied  a  treatife  on  the  culture  of  lucern  ;  but  it  is 
here  grearly  improved  and  enlarged  :  befides,  what  follows  oa 
the  Burnet  and  Timothy  grafles  is  entirely  new. 

Our  ingenious  author  next  gives  us  fome  hints  relative  to 
Burnet  grafs,  which  is,  he  fays,  by  the  French  called  pimpernelle. 

Dry  lands  fuit  it  belt  ;  it  grows  in  ftony  and  gravelly  foils, 
and  thrives  well  on  ftrong  land,  provided  the  water  does  not 
fettle  on  it. 

Mr.  Rocque's  opinion  concerning  the  pernicious  qua:lities  of 
the  under  ftratum  of  earth  which  immediately  follows,  being 
rather  fingular,  though  it  may  pofTibly  be  founded  in  truth, 
we  (hall  lay  before  the  reader,  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  his  own  judgment  relating  to  its  probability. 

*  Burnet  will  not  do  in  new  broke  up  lands  :  the  land  muft 
have  been  broke  up  a  yen'-  at  leaft,  before  you  begin  to  fow 
Burnet  in  it.  During  that  year,  one  may  fow  either  oats,  corn, 
peas  or  beans,  or  any  fweetener ;  but  thofe  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned, and  potatoes  efpecially,  are  the  propereft  to  feafon  new 
broke  up  lands  :  for  when  new  broke  up,  there  is  a  certain  bit- 
ternefs,  that  does  not  much  fuit  any  thing,  uniefs  it  is  peafe  ot* 
oats.  It  is  not  to  be  faid,  that  no  new  broke  up  lands  will  do 
for  Burnet:  for  there  are  fome  will;  with  provifo  you  give 
them  three  or  four  good  ploughings.  The  tiller  muft  be  expe- 
rienced ;  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  whe- 
ther it  be  fvveet  or  bitter,  either  by  handling,  or  fmelling  of  it. 

*  Thofe  lands  which  have  that  bitternefs,  are  feveral  years  a 
f>veetening.  There  are  fome  lands  one  cannot  dig  deep  in,  with- 
out bringing  up  dead  earth  :  where  that  dead  earth  is  to  be 
found,  within  feven  or  eight  inches  of  the  furface  ;  it  would  be 
proper  to  plough  that  ground  twice  over  in  the  fame  place  ;  that 
is,  to  have  two  ploughs  to  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  track  : 
after  having  thus  ploughed  it,  when  it  is  fettled,  it  fhould  be 
ploughed  over  again,  in  {he  fame  manner;  that  the  earth  that 
was  underneath  before  the  firft  ploughing,  may  return  to  its 
center.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  article,  becaufe  1  have  experi- 
enced the  neceffity  of  following  thefe  rules. 

*  I  pulled  up  a  root  of  faintfoin,  that  was  nine  feet  ten  inches 
long.  I  dug  in  a  piece  of  ftrong  land  firft,  one  foot  deep, 
which  proved  very  good  ;  the  earth  of  the  fecond  foot  was  partly 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  firft,  but  mixed  with  chalk,  and  ftink- 
ing  :  that  of  the  third  was  a  blue  clay,  very  ftrong  and  very  ftrik- 
ing  :  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  continued  of  that  bluilh  earth  ; 
and  that  of  the  fixth,  of  a  white  fand :  that  of  the  fevsnth, 

eighth. 
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eighth,  and  ninth,  mixed  of  fand,  and  fome  blackifh  veins  of 
earth  :    but  the  whole  very  bad,  except  the  firft  foot. 

*  I  am  convinced,  that  had  one  taken  an  hundred  weight  of 
that  ftinking  earth,  and  fpread  or  ftrowed  it  upon  fix  foot  fquarc 
of  good  ground  ;  that  nothing  would  have  grown  upon  it,  ex- 
cept oats.  You  will  ask  me,  How  that  root  could  grow  fo  much 
in  fuch  bad  land  ?  I  muft  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  root  works 
of  itfelf,  but  the  motion  of  the  plant  that  forces  it  to  feek  its 

nurture  where  it  can  find  it. 1  am  perfuaded   that  the  dif- 

temper  amongft  the  cattle  proceeds  from  nothing  elfe  but  the 
infeftion  of  the  earth.  The  great  frofts  having  opened  the  pores, 
and  penetrated  unto  that  corrupted  part  of  it  ;  the  vapours  that 
proceeded  from  the  faid  corrupted  part,  infected  the  paliure.' 

But  to  return  to  the  culture  of  Burnet :  If  the  foil  is  poor. 
It  muft  be  well  manured,  and  the  feed  may  be  fown  any  time 
from  April  to  Auguft,  both  inclufive.  When  the  land  is  fine, 
twelve  pounds  of  feed  are  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  ;  after  which 
the  field  muft  be  harrowed  lightly  and  rolled,  when  the  plants 
will  appear  in  about  eight  or  nine  days. 

It  muft  be  kept  very  clean  the  firft  year;  but  it  afterwards 
grows  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  out  of  danger.  No  drought  can  ftop 
its  growth,  and  no  froft  can  kill  it,  being  always  in  fap. 

It  bears  feed  twice  a  year,  yet  muft  be  cut  but  once,  the  firft 
year.  When  the  feed  is  ripe,  it  ftieds  itfelf  j  it  muft  therefore 
be  cut  early  in  the  morning  whilft  the  dew  is  upon  it,  if  the  feed 
is  to  be  faved.  Ir  may  be  threfhed  the  fame  or  the  next  day, 
and  even  after  this  operation  it  makes  an  excellent  fodder. 

Our  author  farther  obferves,  that  he  knows  of  no  grafs  fo 
folid,  having  weighed  it  green  juft  after  mowing  againft  all 
other  grafTes,  and  it  outweighed  them  all. 

It  is  to  be  fown  like  lucern  or  corn,  and  Mr.  Rocque  has 
alfo  fown  it  in  drills,  both  ways  being  equally  good  ;  for  as  it 
is  cleaned  only  the  fiift  year,    the  difference  is  not  much. 

The  feed  fown  in  April  may  be  mowed  the  latter  end  of 
June,  or  the  beginning  of  July  ;  that  fown  in  June  may  be  cut 
the  middle  of  September  ;  but  when  Town  in  July,  it  is  not  to 
be  cut  the  firft  year. 

The  grafs  is  to  be  left  rank  in  winter,  in  order  to  turn  in  cat- 
tle in  February  or  March,  and  feed  it  till  May.  If  the  feed  is 
to  be  faved,  it  muft  be  fed  till  May,  or  it  will  be  too  rank  and 
lodge. 

An  acre  will  produce  upwards  of  three  loads  of  hay,  and 
above  forty  bufhels  of  feed.  Horfes  are  fonder  of  this  feed 
than  they  are  of  oats,  and  our  author  thinks  it  proper  food  for 
fuch  as  do  not  work  hard. 

Thefe  hints  on  Burnet  are  concluded  by  fome  teftimonies  in 
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its  favour,  which  we  fhall  extraft  for  the  greater  fatisfadtion  of 
our  readers. 

•  The  firft  crop  of  the  Burnet  purges  horfes,  as  well  as  the 
flrcngeft  phyfic,  for  three  days  fuccefiively  :  then  it  ftops  :  this 
I  can  afcertain.  Laft  Augurt,  being  at  lord  Uxbridge's,  I  faw 
fix  horfes,  that  were  feeding  upon  three  acres  of  Burnet:  his 
lordftiip's  man  told  me,  they  had  been  turned  upon  it  three 
weeks  and  four  days;  that  they  had  purged  the  three  firft  days 
fo  exceflively,  that  he  thought  they  would  fcour  to  death  ;  but 
the  purging  flopped  the  fourth  day,  and  they  throve  amazingly. 
When  his  lordfhip  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  turned  upon  it,  the 
bailiff  told  his  lordftiip,  they  would  eat  it  in  three  or  four  days 
time  :  when  we  came  to  examine  the  pafture,  we  found  the 
Burnet  grew  fafter  than  the  horfes  could  eat  it ;  tho'  the  land  is 
but  very  indifferent,  gravelly,  and  full  of  large  rtones.  His 
lordfhip  has  fown  twenty  acres ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
will  turn  greatly  to  his  profit. 

•  The  reverend  Dr.  Lambe,  of  Ridley,  near  Dartford  in  Kent, 
has  fown  feven  acres ;  and  has  told  me,  he  would  not  take  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  fourteen  years  together,  for  the  faid  feven  acres. 
He  propofes  to  write  a  relation  of  it,  and  to  prefent  it  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce. 

•  John  Lewis,  Efq;  of  Tracey,  near  Honiton  in  Devon,  has 
fown  fix  acres,  and  repents  he  did  not  fow  twenty :  but  he  has 
left  numbers  of  acres  fallow  to  fow  fome  in  next  year.' 

Some  fhort  hints  on  Timothy  grafs  next  follow,  with  which 
we  fhall  not  long  detain  our  readers :  however,  as  it  is  an  ob- 
jedl  of  culture  in  fome  meafure  new,  a  curfory  account  of  it 
cannot  fail  proving  fatisfadory. 

This  grafs  requires  ftrong  land,  and  does  amazingly  well  m 
marfliy  ground.  In  this  laft  fow  the  feed  as  you  work  the 
ground  •  it  muft  not  be  fown  deep,  and  a  light  harrow  is  to  be 
run  over  it.  The  quantity  of  feed  required  is  four  pound?  to 
an  acre,  and  the  feafon  for  fowing  from  February  till  Septem- 
ber,   or  Odober. 

When  intended  for  hay,  it  muftbe  cut  as  foon  as  it  is  in  ears; 
and  if  it  fhould  be  wetted  by  rain,  put  a  layer  of  fait  betweea 
each  bed  of  hay,  as  before  direded  in  treating  of  lucern. 
When  feed  is  to  be  faved,  it  fliould  not  be  cut  till  the  feed  is 
ripe,  which  is  about  harvefl. 

Mr.  Rocque  obferves,  that  he  fowed  fome  of  this  feed  in, 
his  ground  in  September,  Odober,  and  November  ;  and  as  foon 
as  it  was  out  of  the  ground,  it  lay  under  water,  and  remained 
fo  for  four  months  and  a  half,  yet  flill  retained  its  verdure  ;  but 
that  fown  in  September  or  Oclober  throve  bstter  than  the  other. 

To 
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To  thefe  obfervations  on  Lucern,  and  the  Burnet  and  Tr- 
mothy  gralTes,  our  author  adds  what  he  calls  A  New  Method 
of  improving  Land.  This  new  method  confifts  in  fowing  no 
corn  without  a  crop  of  grafs-feed.  Amongft  wheat  only  rye 
grafs  is  to  be  fown,  unlefs  good  hay  feed  can  be  procured  ;  but 
if  the  grafs-fecd  fliould  not  come  up  well,  fix  pounds  of  clover 
feed  per  acre  may  be  fowH  in  March.  This,  he  fays,  will  al- 
ways Iteep  the  land  clean,  and  procure  feed  for  fheep.  Amongft 
fpring  corn  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  grafs ;  but 
then  the  quantity  of  the  feed  corn  is  to  be  greatly  leffened,  a 
bufhel  and  a  half  of  barley  being  fufficient  for  an  acre  if  the 
land  is  good,   otherwife  two  bufhels. 

Another  part  of  this  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  is  for  the 
farmer  to  have  a  ciftern  fo  fixed  as  to  receive  the  urine  of  the 
cattle,  that  it  may  ferment,  and  afterwards  be  ufed  for  ma- 


nure. 


Mr.  Rocque  concludes  this  laft  part  of  his  work  by  juft  men- 
tioning the  bird  grafs,  which  he  thinks  will  prove  the  fineft  we 
have,  and  a  grafs  he  received  from  Mr.  Small  called  the  orchard 
grafs,  which,  though  very  coarfe,  is  fweet,  and  of  great  growth. 

As  this  article  has  already  extended  beyond  our  ufual  li- 
mits, we  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  this  treatife  con- 
tains may  valuable  obfervations  in  husbandry  (though  the  lat- 
ter part  feems  to  abound  too  much  in  fpeculative  theory),  and 
that  the  praftical  reader  who  purchafes  it,  will  have  no  reafon 
to  think  his  money  badly  expended. 


VI.  Oeconomical  and  Medical  Ohfervaticns,  in  Tivo  Parts.  From 
the  Year  1758  to  the  Tear  1763,  inclufi've.  Tending  to  the  Im- 
fro'vement  of  Military  Hofpitals,  and  to  the  Cure  of  Camp  Dijeafes, 
incident  to  Soldiers,  To  which  is  fubjoined,  An  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  curious  Account  of  the  Climate  aud  Difeafes  in  Africa, 
iiton  the  great  Ri'ver  Senegal,  and  farther  up  than  the  Ifland  of 
Senegal.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Boone,  PraBitioner  in  Phyfic  to 
that  Garrifon  for  three  Years,  to  Dr.  Brocklefby.  By  Richard 
Brocklelby,  Phyfician  to  the  Army,  Fellon.v  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
Jiciansy  and  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London.      Zvo.     4;.  Becket. 

TH  E  firft  part  of  this  ingenious  performance,  which  takes 
up  10 1  pages,  is  employed  in  the  confideration  of  the 
proper  method  of  forming  and  regulating  military  hofpitals. 
What  great  difadvantages,  what  immenfe  lofs  of  brave  and  ufe- 
ful  foldiers  have  not  been  fuffered  from  inattention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  !  To  have  houfes  well-aired,  where  the  patients 
may  breathe  as  much  as  poffible  a  wholefome  untainted  air,  is 
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a  chief  and  grtat  article  to  be  attended  to  in  thcfe  hofnitals. 
Patients  fliould  never  be  crowded  fo  much  that  the  fleams 
and  noxious  vapours  arillng  from  their  bodies,  though  fick 
of  no  infeflious  dircafe,  lliould  contaminate  the  air  of  the 
place  fo  as  to  affeft  thofe  that  come  in.  Though  a  phyficiaa 
had  the  moft  fpacious  infirmary,  or  other  building,  with  the 
niofl  lofty  rooms,  if  he  is  obliged  to  crowd  a.  great  number  of 
patients  into  fuch  a  place,  more  malignant  diftrafes  will  occur, 
liiore  fick  will  die,  than  if  they  had  been  put  in  fewer  numbers 
info  temporary  thatched  hovels  in  the  fields,  though  in  thefe 
lafi:  expofed  to  much  cold  and  moifture  ;  of  Vv'hich  our  author 
gives  a  ilriking  proof  in  page  68.  He  thence  propofes,  what 
he  has  aflualiy  put  in  execurion  with  fuccefs,  the  erefling  tem- 
porary hovels  at  fome  diflance  from  the  camp,  and  behind  it. 
They  are  put  up  at  a  fuiall  expence  :  he  made  them  only  of  the 
largenefs  to  contain  twenty  or  twenty- five  beds  ;  he  had  an  eafy 
choice  of  a  dry,  fandy,  or  chalky  bottom  to  build  them  on.  la 
thefe,  under  proper  regulations,  by  the  frefh  air  the  fick  en- 
joyed, they  quickly  recovered  and  became  fit  for  duty.  We 
mufl  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itf-lf  for  the  manner  of  con- 
ftrudting  fuch  hovels,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  them  ; 
and  we  earneftly  recommend  an  accurate  confideration  of  this 
part  of  Dr.  Brocklefby's  performance  to  thofe  whofe  employ- 
ments require  fuch  information,  as  they  will  find  their  trouble 
well  repaid  by  the  ufeful  hints  they  will  receive. 

Our  author  gives  us  a  remarkable  inflance  of  the  infcfliouf^ 
nefs  of  fome  difeafes,  which,  as  it  may  prove  an  ufeful  caution 
to  praditioners,  and  efpecially  thofe  in  the  army,  we  fhall  lay 
before  our  readers  in  his  own  words, 

•  After  the  unprofperous  expeditions  of  that  year  (1758)  a- 
gainfl  the  coafl  of  France,  in  one  of  thefe  clofe  hovels,  or  mi- 
ferable  hofpitals,  a  poor  fellow,  of  the  fixty-third  regiment,  was 
placed,  on  landing  fick  out  of  the  tranfport.  In  a  day  or  two 
he  was  feized  with  the  worft  fpecies  of  the  malignant  fore  threat 
I  ever  have  feen,  with  ulcerous  mortifications  about  the  notlrils, 
and  other  parts,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  third  day. 

'  Another  patient  unfortunately  was  placed  in  the  fame  bed, 
with  only  frefh  fliects ;  for  the  crouds  that  hourly  f/ckened 
compelled  us  to  be  thrifty  in  the  general  ufe  of  bedding  and 
blankets,  fo  that  he  happened  to  be  lodged  in  the  fan.e  fpot, 
even  before  death  had  quite  chilled  the  putrifying  body,  which 
was  difplaced,  to  make  way  for  him.  He  was  inlfantly  attacked 
by  the  fame  dreadful  difordcr,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftruggle,  fell 
a  victim  to  it. 

*  A  third  man  was  condemned,  by  hard  neceflity,  to  the  fame 
fatal  abode,  and  foon  fhared  the  fate  of  his  comrades.     Rouzed 
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by  fo  many  melancholy  proofs  of  deadly  infeflion,  befides  what 
had  been  already  attempted,  I  ordered  frefh  bedding  of  every  fort, 
the  boards  all  around  lo  be  fcraped,  and  thoroughly  walhed 
ivich  vinegar  :  depending  on  this,  but  raiher  compelled  by  the 
fcanty  fpace  that  was  allotted  To  the  fick,  a  fourth  viffim,  in 
the  fame  deplorable  manner,  fell  a  facriiice  to  this  irrefiftible 
contagion. 

'  Now  again  the  ill-fated  fpot  underwent  a  moH;  rational  pu- 
rification ;  vinegar  fumes,  burnt  gun  powder,  kindled  rcfinous 
fubfiances  were  ufed  in  abundance;  all  the  contiguous  parts 
were  fcraped,  wafiied,  andfuinigated.  A  fifth  man  we  thought, 
after  all  this  precaution,  might  fafely  be  ventured  ;  but,  alas  !' 
the  event  fruftrated  our  expetlations,  for  he  too  was  attacked 
with  the  fame  difeafe,  and  not  without  much  difficulty  efcaped 
peridiing  in  it. 

*  Thus  after  all  we  could  ^o,  the  fpot  continued  more  dan- 
geroufly  infectious  to  the  next  comer,  than  (I  fuppofe)  any  le- 
prous houfe  was  ever  known  among  the  Ifraelites,  though  no 
figns  were  manifefted  upon  the  walls  here  ;  yet  having  loft  four 
brave  men,  and  having  with  difficulty  faved  the  fifth,  1  was 
as  much  fatisfied  of  the  danger  belonging  to  it,  as  any  fanther 
ocular  dcmonflration  could  have  conveyed  to  otiiers.  T  there- 
fore prohibited  any  more  men  to  be  lodged  there,  till  after  a 
longer  interval  than  feven  or  eight  days ;  and  yet,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  precaution,  the  foldier  who  next  lay  there  fuffered  a  like 
attack,  though  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  from  it,  but 
not  without  much  difficulty.' 

Dr.  Erocklelby  likewife,  in  this  part,  infills  ftrenuoufiy  up- 
on the  introdui!);ion  of  better  and  more  fkiUul  pradlitioners  into 
the  army,  which  is  oniy  to  be  cffefted  by  increafing  the  pay, 
which  might  probably  induce  men  of  merit  to  adopt  fuch  a  plan 
of  life. 

In  part  II.  he  gives  his  obfervations  upon  the  difeafes  which 
arife  upon  an  army's  goiog  out  of  cantonment,  viz.  cough,  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatiim,  eryfipelas,  &c.  which  he  treats  in  a 
very  fimple  and  judicious  manner.  Thefe  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes he  cures  almolt  only  by  bleeding,  diluents,  and  large 
dofes  of  nitre :  the  laige  dofes  in  which  he  has  given  this  re- 
medy are  extremely  remarkable;  for  he  has  often  adminillered 
ten  drachms  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  three,  four,  five,  or  fix 
quarts  of  dihient  drink,  and  has  found  grent  benefit  from  fuch 
brge  ck>fes,  if  the  ftotnach  would  bear  them,  which  it  will  not, 
except  given  with  laige  quantities  of  diluent  liquors.  In  the 
acute  rhcumatifni,  fuch  quantities  in  three  or  four  days  feldom 
failed  wonderfully  to  relieve  the  patient,  and  often  cure  him  en- 
tirely by  very  profufe  fvveats.     As  fome  might  be  afraid  of  the, 
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frigorific  efFedls  of  fiich  quantities  of  nitre,  he  endeavours  to 
remove  their  fears.  When  given  di/Toived  in  any  decoflion, 
&c.  no  frigorific  eifedls  will  appear  in  the  fiomach  from 
its  folution.  It  is  only  in  cafe  of  its  being  taken  in  a 
folid  form  nndiflblved,  that  fuch  effefls  can  take  place. 
He  gives  an  experiment  of  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
Its  folution  in  warm  water,  to  illuftrate  what  ir  will  be  in  the 
ftomach  :  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  executed  fo  exadlly  as  it 
miaht  be  ;  for  the  water  fliould  not  have  been  warmer  than  that 
of  the  human  bony,  and  the  proportion  of  nitre  ufed  to  the 
water  fhould  have  been  fpecified.  It  is  very  certain  that  ia 
large  dofes  in  powder,  it  often  produces  a  long  and  painful  cold- 
nefs  in  the  ftomach,  which  is  eafily  cured  by  a  plentiful 
dilution  of  warm  drink.  It  is  beft  given,  if  in  large  dofes, 
diflblved,  or  if  fwallov/ed,  in  powder  :  and  a  large  quantity  of 
diluent  warm  drink  fliould  be  taken  immediately  after. 

In  chronic  rheumatifms  he  has  found  Dover's  powder  very  fer- 
viceable.  In  the  dofe  of  thirty  grains  every  twelve  hours,  for  a 
week  together,  and  lying  in  blankets,  it  produces  the  moft  plen- 
tiful fweats. Emetic   tartar  be    recommends   as  the  beft  of 

thofe  medicines  termed  alteratives. He  never  met  with  any 

difeafe  more  eafily  to  be  cured  by  bleeding  and  large  dofes  of 
nitre,  than  the  eryfipelas  ;  but  he  took  care  to  keep  the  body 
open  by  lenient  purges.  In  the  pleurify  he  recommends  very 
copious  bleeding.  He  found  nitre  more  ftimulating  in  this  dif- 
eafe than  any  other ;  this  prevented  its  ufe.  He  ufed  Huxhani's 
vinous  eftence  of  antimony  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops:  fcari*. 
fying  and  cupping  after  bleeding  he  has  often  found  of  great 
benefit,  as  alfo  blifters ;  but  he  does  not  ufually  blifter  till  af- 
ter the  fourth  bleeding. 

After  having  treated  of  vernal  difeafes,  our  author  proceeds 
to  give  his  obfervations  on  autumnal  diforders.  He  begins 
v»'ith  the  autumnal  bilious  fever,  which  he  defcribes  very  parti- 
cularly. It  proved  generally  obftinate,  and  of  long  continu- 
ance :  bleeding  was  often  neceflary  in  the  beginning,  butfeldom 
afterwards.  After  bleeding,  a  puke  with  ipecacoanha  was  given  : 
after  the  operation  and  effeds  of  the  ipecacoanha  had  ceafed, 
the  Dodor  prefcribed  large  quantities  of  mutton  broth,  and  a 
faline  mixture  of  fixed  alkali  and  juice  of  lemons,  with  balm  or 
fage  tea,  a  little  brandy,  nutmeg  water,  or  other  fimiiar  fpi- 
rituous  medicine.  By  this  means,  he  fays,  the  raging  heat  of 
the  fever  was  much  allayed.  He  gave  alfo  gentle  laxatives,  as 
occafion  required  :  rhubarb  he  often  found  very  noxious,  by  its 
aftringency.  He  admi-oillered  opiates  very  early  in  this  difeafe. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  feventh  day,  he  prefcribed  alter- 
nately eveiy  day  the  ipecacoanha  and  laxative  purge.     When 
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the  fever  was  fufEciently  abated,  and  the  patient's  ftrength  re- 
cruited by  nouiifliiug  broths,  he  began  with  aftringents,  and 
g2ve  opiates  freely  :  he  found  ipecacoanha  and  opium  conjoined 
often  highly  ferviceable.  Red  Port  wine  proved  of  great  ufe 
in  leftoring  the  weaitened  tone  of  the  fibres.  Sometimes, 
this  difeafe  would  continue,  notwitliftanding  ail  poffibie  alTill- 
anie  :  a  cure  could  then  only  be  hoped  for  horn  a  total  change 
of  air,  riding  on  horfeback,  and  great  care  in  diet,  continued 
for  feveral  months. 

In  treating  of  the  cure  of  the  gaol  or  petechial  fevers,  Dr. 
Brocklefby  remarks,  that  bleeding  is  improper,  and  diifuades 
from  the  general  ufe  of  blllters.  He  generally  gave  an  emetic 
in  the  beginning,  and  repeated  it  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day,  or  as  foon  as  a  flimy  black  mucus  incruftited  the  teeth; 
a  (ign  of  an  obfirudion  in  the  fecretions  thereabouts.  He  found 
the  vomit  opened  thefe,  and  a  flow  of  liquors  fucceeded.  He 
.warmly  recommends  acidulated  drinks  for  the  fiift  four  or  five 
days:  he  gave  draughts  of  infufion  of  Virginian  fnake- root, 
with  cunf  card.  fp.  lavend.  c.  and  vinegar  fweetened,  and  fbme- 
times  fubiiituted  camphire,  where  the  flomach  would  bear  it, 
joined"  to  vinegar  and  conf.  caid.  After  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
when  the  putrefcency  appeared  ftill  greater,  he  prefcribed  decoc- 
tions o!  the  bark,  with  Mithridate  and  vinegar.  When  the  lan- 
guors recjuired  ftronger  cordials,  he  gave  Port  wine  freely,  add- 
ing to  it  powder  or  dccoflion  of  the  bark,  as  the  rtomach  would 

bear. Cleanlinefs  in  bedding  and  every  thing  about  the  pa- 

tiirnt  muft   be  particularly  attended  to. 

The  fmall-pux  next  engrolTes  our  author's  attention.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high  at  firlf, 
they  took  away  blood,  otherwife  nut.  Vy'hen  the  fweliing  of 
the  face  fubfided  v/ithout  a  fucceeding  enlargement  of  the  hands 
and  wrifls,  blifters  applied  upon  the  lafl  mentioned  parts  he 
found  of  great  fervice.  in  order  to  excite  the  falivation,  when 
J^oivped  ot  languid,  he  gave  a  mixture  in  which  fpermaceti  and 
olive  oil  was  dilTolved  in  water,  to  which  a  little  vinum  ipecac, 
and  fyrup.  baf.  was  added.  He  condemns  the  general  praiSlii  e 
pf  purging  after  the  fmall  pox,  as  it  debilitates  the  tone  of  the 
vilcera,  when  there  is  often  more  occafion  for  bark,  bitters,  and 
a  lircngthening  diet,  which  he  advifes.  He  concludes  the  arti- 
cle with  recommending  as  free  and  trefh  an   air  as  pollible. 

Tiie Doctor  next  fpeaks  of  chronicdifeafes,  intermittent  fevers, 
dropfy,  worms,  itch,  and  venerea!  difeafe,  which,  tho' there  are 
fofiifc  new  remaiks,  we  (hall  pafs  o-er,  refernng  oar  readers  to 
tl»e  work  iifelf.  In  an  appendix  fubjoined,  we  find  a  very  cu- 
rious and  interelling  letter  from  Mr.  Boone,  praditioner  of  phy- 
fic  at  Senegal,  to  the  Doflor,  containing  an  account  of  the 
ilknd,  the  dil'eafes  that  rage  thefe,  and  their  treatment. 
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Upon  the   whole,  our  ingenious  author  merits  great  honour 

for   tills  publication,   from  the  many^  i\k(u\  regulations   he  has 

given  refpeding  military  hofpitals,  and   the  great  fimplicity  he 

has  introduced  into  miliiary  p/adice. 


YII.  Ocfcr'vations  on  fume  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Paris  of  the  Human 
Body,  Chiefly  taken  from  the  DiJJedions  of  morbid  Bodies.  By 
Samuel  CloHy,  M.  D.      ^-vo.     Pr.  ^s,  f-vced.     Kearfly. 

THE  diiledion  of  morbid  bodies,  if  performed  by  a  perfon 
well  fl<.illed  in  the  natural  appearances  of  the  jiarts,  v»ho 
will  thereby   be  able  to  judge  of  the  morbid  variations,    is  un- 
doubtedly one  great  means  of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the 
origin,  nature,  and  caufes  of  difeafts.   Great  care  and  attention, 
however,  are   neceflary  in  remarking  tbefe  variations  ;  and  the 
perfons  fiiould  be  polleircd  of  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  what 
has  been   hitherto  difcovered   in  medicine,  otherwife  particula- 
rities in  the  morbid  body  may  be  marked,  wirh  which  the  diftafe 
his  patient  died  of  had  no  connexion,   whilit  thofe,  perhaps  as 
obvious  variations,  upon  which  the  difeafe  and  all  its  fymptoms 
depended,  are  pafled  by  unregarded.     Thus  polypi,  or  concre- 
tions of  blood  in  the  larger  vefTc-ls,  have  been  often  afilgned  as 
caufes  of  difeafes  and  death,  which  polypi  were  only  in  a  man- 
fier  the  qffed  of  death,    that  is,   the  ftagnation    and  rert  of  the 
blood,   v/hence   it  forms   itfelf  into  concretions,   to  which    it  is 
naturally  difpofed.     We   do   not  hence   deny,  that  polypi    are 
fomerimes  formed  during  life  in   different   parts  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  and    prove   the   caufe  both   of  difeafe  and  death  :   but 
this  caufe  is  not  fo  frequent  as  was  formerly  imagined.      BefiJes 
the  accurate  account  of  what  occurs  in  the  difftdion,  tu  judge 
properly,   we  ouglit  to  have  a  perfed   relation  of  the  preceding 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,   its  progrefs  till  death,  and  the  medi- 
cines or  methods  alfo  employed  for  the  cure.     This  being  pre- 
mifed,  we  UiaJl  now  proceed  to  give  an  analyfis  of  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

Sed.  I.  contains  an  account  of  fradures,  contufions,  and  de- 
preffions  of  the  fKull,  the  fymptoms  that  enfued,  and  the  ffafe 
of  the  parts  after  death.  In  the  whole  of  this  we  can  find  no- 
thing new  or  very  ufefui :  fimilar  cafes  have  frequently  been  re- 
niatked  by  Airgeons,  and  our  author  does  not  appear  to  advance 
a  ftep  farther  than  what  was  formeily  known.  Towards  the 
«nd  of  the  feftion  be  enters  into  an  account  of  apoplexies,  and 
points  o!)t  their  caufes  and  cure. 

Sed.    II.   treats  of  the  difeafes  of  the   neck  and  chef}.     We 
-cannot  Jjere   fujbtar  remarking,  that  almoft  through  ihe  whole 
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of  this  feftion  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafes  are  inaccurately  re- 
Jated,  perhaps  fome  omitted,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  me- 
■  dicines  prcfcribed  are  totally  difregarded.  Ke  tells  us  in  Obfer- 
vation  5.  that  a  man  about  thirty,  tall  and  lean,  '  ivho  had 
been  ufed  to  all  fort  of  excejjfes  in  the  antecedent  caufes  of  difeafes ,  came 
-to  Ste'vens's  nxjith  an  havioptoe  :'  he  coughed  up  blood  in  clots, 
without  pain,  for  three  weeks,  when  be  died.  He  had  alfo  a 
difpofition  to  ftool  with  ineffectual  efforts.  This  is  the  ac- 
curate and  whole  account  of  a  difeafe  to  which  the  difTedion 
is  fubjoincd.  It  would  Teem  to  us  that  the  patient's  nurfe  had 
give!)  the  doftor  the  relation,  and  that  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  perfon,  till  he  came  to  open  him  after  his  death. 
We  hear  nothing  prefcribed,  nor  of  the  fmallefl  change  for  three 
weeks.  The  want  of  pain,  he  thinks,  arifes  from  *  the  obtufe 
kn(e  of  the  vifcus,  its  nerves  not  reaching  the  parts  near  the 
furface  or  membranes,  as  Galen  obferves,  or  probably  fervient 
rather  to  the  organical  motion  of  the  vifcus,  and  vital  union  of 
the  lymph  with  the  fibres,  than  ftnfibiliry  of  the  part.' 

In  Se(ft.  III.  which  treats  of  the  difeafes  of  the  liver,  we  find 
the  cafe  of  a  fuppuration  of  this  vifcus,  wherein,  by  diredt  corn- 
niunication  with  the  lungs,  the  matter  was  coughed  up;  fome 
of  it  was  alfo  evacuated  by  llool :  the  patient,  however,  reco- 
vered. In  his  obfervations  he  endeavours  to  generalize  as  much 
as  pofTible,  that  is,  to  make  the  fymptoms  that  occurred,  or  ra- 
ther that  he  relates  in  the  cafe,  as  the  charadlerlf^ic  marks  of 
the  difeafe.  Thus  he  fays  the  fymptoms  of  an  apoliem  of  the 
liver,  are  forenefs  in  the  hypochondrium,  loofenefs,  and  an  in- 
clination of  the  trunk  toward  the  part  afFefted,  becaufe  thefe 
fymptoms  happened  to  be  thofe  in  the  cafes  he  relates. 

In  Sect.  iV.  which  treats  of  the  dropfy,  our  author  gives  fe- 
vera!  cafes  of  afcites  from  obllrufted  vifcera. 

The  difeafes  of  the  inieflines  employ  Se£l.  V.  The  Doflor 
gives  the  cafe  of  an  iliac  padion,  atfirfl  intermittent,  but  which 
afterwards  became  continual,  of  which  the  patient  died.  They 
found  the  coecum  with  its  appendix,  and  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  ilium,  forced  into  the  colon,  and  adhering  to  it;  the  colon 
was  rent  from  its  adherence,  and  lying  down  in  the  pelvis. 

Se£l.  VI.  turns  on  the  difeafes  of  the  kidnies  and  bladder. 
We  here  find  feveral  cafes  cffupprellions  and  retentions,  of  urine, 
of  ftranguiy,  of  Irone  itt  the  bladder  and  kidnies.  la  this  and 
the  preceding  fe£lion  the  Doflor  has  dlfplayed  more  accuracy 
than  ufual :  the  method  in  which  the  patients  were  treated  is 
often  fhortly  narrated,  but  here  the  fymptoms  are  more  diftinftly 
mentioned.  He  concludes  this  fixth  and  laft  feftion  with  a  pretty 
Jong  account  of  the  formation  of  the  fione,  with  its  efl'cCts  on 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the  method  of  preventing  nephri- 
3  tic 
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t'c  fits,  or  relieving  them  when  prefent.  We  are  forry  to  find 
our  author  a  valetudinarian  in  this  way,  though  it  perhaps  makes 
the  laft  enquiry  the  beil  and  moft  judicious  in  the  work. 

Upon  the  whole  :  There  are  many  ufeful  obfervalions  in  this 
publication,  though  abounding  with  many  defefts,  and  commu- 
nicated in  a  language  fometimes  almofl:  unintelligible,  as  well 
as  in  a  very  indifferent  ftile. 


VIII-  An  EJJay  on  Grammar,  as  it  7r.ay  be  applied  to  the  EngliHl  Lan' 
guage.  In  Tivo  Treatifes.  The  one  Speculati-ve,  being  an  Attempt 
to  inn)efiigat'e  proper  Principles,  The  other  PraSlical,  containing 
Definitions  and  Rules  deduced  from  the  Principles,  and  iliujirated  by 
a  Variety  of  Examples  from  the  ?no/}  appronjed  Writers.  By  Wil- 
liam Ward,  A.  M.  Mafer  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Beverley  in 
the  County  of  York,     jf^to.     Pr.  15X.      Horsfield. 

IF  a  ftudent  of  about  eleven  years  old  was  to  fit  down  with 
a  fixed  defign  of  regulating  his  literary  compofitions  of  any 
kind  by  the  rules  and  obfervations  contained  in  this  very  volumi- 
nous grammar,  it  is  very  pofnble  that  about  the  feventieth  year 
of  his  age  he  might  venture  to  appear  in  print.  We  own  we  are 
far  from  being  fi  lends  to  arbitrary  fvfteirs  of  grammar,  iftediouf, 
in  any  living  language.  A  general  and  eafily  attainable  know- 
ledge of  a  vernacular  tongue  is  expedient,  and  may  be  neceflary 
for  thofe  who  aim  at  writing  and  (peaking  correctly  and  elegantly; 
but  to  employ  one's  life  in  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  is  like  a  maa 
grov/n  old  in  courting  the  maid  that  he  may  come  at  the  miflrefs . 

Et  propter  vitam^  'vi-vendi  perdere  cnufas. 

We  know  of  no  eminent  author  in  our  language  whofe  fame 
3S  owing  to  a  preparatory  ftudy  of  the  Englifh  grammar.  They 
feem  generally  to  have  trulted  to  the  leceived  modes  of  writing 
and  converfation,  to  their  knowledge  of  the  analogy  betweea 
the  Englifh  and  other  languages,  but,  above  all,  xo  their  ac- 
commodating their  ftile  to  their  fubject.  The  inutility  of  long, 
laboured  volumes  of  grammar  for  a  living,  and  therefore  fludlu- 
ating  tongue,  is  perfpicuous  in  the  prefent  flate  of  the  Frerich  lan- 
guage, which  for  above  thirty  years  has  been  degenerating  from 
the   moft  approved  ftandards  erefted  by  its  refiners. 

Upon  enquiry,  it  will  perhaps  be  found,  that  our  pureft  and 
beii  fpeakers,  as  well  as  writers,  lived  in  times  when  nogram- 
raar  of  the  Englifii  tongue  exiiled  ;  or,  if  there  was  one,  that 
they  never  confulted  it ;  and  could  the  experiment  be  made,  we 
fiiould  find  tiiar  two  men  of  an  education  equally  liberal,  and 
of  natural  abilities  nearly  upon  a  par,  would  write  pretty  much 
in  the  fame  mariner,  though  the  one  fiiould  be  fo  unfortunate 
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as  never  to  have  feen  Mr.  Ward's  granirnar,  and  the  other 
niould  have  it  all  hy  heart.  We  niuft  likewiTe  be  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  fcarcely  a  man  of  (cn^s  or  tolerable  education  in 
England,  who  is  not,  without  giving  himfelf  an  hour's  trou- 
ble and  ftudy,  as  well  qualified  to  write  Englifh  correflly  and 
purely,  without  ever  feeing  this,  or  indeed  any  other  grannmar, 
as  if  he  was  the  author  of  all  the  grammatical  treatifes  that  ever 
were  publifhcd  in  England.  We  beg  leave  to  confirm  our 
obfervation  by  one  or  two  qnotations  (and  thofe  too  among  the 
inofi'  inftrudive  in  the  book)  from  this  voluminous  performance. 
'  Now  every  iranfitive  verb  has  two  fets  of  forms,  which  the 
grammarians  have  called  the  two  voices  of  the  verb.  One  of 
thefe  voices  is  confidered  as  exprtfling  Hates  of  adion  ;  the 
other  ftates  of  fuffering  ;  and  this  way  of  confidering  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  voices,  is  proper  enougli  for  conveying  to  learn- 
ers a  general  conception  of  the  nature  of  cr>ch.  Uut  a  verb  in 
the  adive  voice  very  frequently  denotes  a  fiaie  which  implies 
no  real  a£lion  ;  as  for  inflance,  "  to  fu^cr—^io  rcfemhh — to  exceed^'' 
and  manv  ethers.  And  fo  a  verb,  in  the  paifivc  voice  frequently 
(denotes  a  ftate  which  implies  no  real  fuffering;  as,  "  to  be  got — 
io  be  loft — to  be  found"  and  many  others.  The  true  nature  of 
thtfe  ftates  is,  that  thofe  of  each  pair  (that  is,  the  adtive  and 
paffive  llates,  which  are  denoted  by  the  correfpondent  forms, 
or  tenfes,  of  one  and  the  fame  verb)  are  conceived  to  derive 
their  exigence  from  one  and  the  fame  principle  ;  fo  that  if  this 
principle  of  exiftence  is  communicated  to,  or  with-held  from, 
either  ftate  of  a  pair,  it  is  communicated  to,  or  with-held  from, 
the  other  ftate  of  the  fame  pair.  Thus  the  ft^ates,  "  to  fee — to 
he  feen"  "  to  /peak — to  be  fpoke''  "  to  lo-ue — to  be  loved,"  cxift 
each  pair  of  them  by  the  fame  principle  :  and  in  general,  if  either 
ftate  of  any  of  the  pairs  of  any  mood  is,  "  pafe — prefent — or  to 
come;"  the  other  ftate  of  the  fame  pair  is,  "  paji — prejent — or 
to  come ;  or  if  the  exiflence  of  either  ftate  depends  upon  "  ccm^ 
viand — pDvjtr — -freedom  from  cotitradijiion — duly — or  necejfity"  the 
exiftence  of  the  other  ftate  of  the  fam.e  pair  depends  on  the  fame 
principle.  Hence  the  f^rne  figns  of  tenfe  and  mood  are  u(ed 
with  each  ftate  of  the  fiime  pair;  as,  "  to  love — to  be  lo'ved,'" 
"  to  ha<ve  loved — to  have  been  loved,'"  "  to  be  about  to  love — to  be 
cbout  to    be  loved"    "    /  love — /  am  loved"    "    1  loved — I  jvas 

loved"     •'  I  bave  loved 1  have  been  loved"     •'   /  had  loved 

— /  had  been  loved,''  "  I  Jh  all  love — /  pall  beloved,"  "  love 
thou — be  thou  loved''  "  /  can — ina-i — -Jhould — nvould  love"  **  / 
can — may — fe>ould — ivould — be  loved"  &c.  ;  and  fo  of  the  cor- 
refponding  ftates  of  any  one  and  the  fame  tranfitive  verb.  But 
although  thefe  corrcfponding  pairs  of  verbal  ftates  are  conceived 
as  each  pair  owing  its  exiftcnce  to  the  fame  principle  ;  yet  the 

fame 
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Same  ob}ci?\  is  not  ufually  in  both  the  ftates  of  fome  certain  pair 
at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  but  much  more  frequently   one  ob-  ' 
jeft  is  in  one  of  the  {tates,  and   another  objed  in   the  corre- 
fponding  (late.     And  almoft  all  kind   of  relations   may   be  es- 
preffed  by  confidering  one  objeft  as  in  one  of  thefe   rtates,  and 
another  in  the  correfponding  ftate.     As  for   inflar.ce,  the  rela- 
tion of  equo^lity  may  be  expreffed  between  two  objedls,  by  con- 
fidering the  one  objefl:  as  in  the  If  ate  "  equalling,^'  and  the  other 
as  in  the  (fate  "  equalled."     The  relation  of  "  greater'"  to  "  lefs'* 
between  two  objefts,   may  be  expreffed  by  confidtiring  the  one 
as  in  the  ftate  "  exceeding"  and  the  other  in  the  ftate  "  exceeded.^* 
The  relation  of  "  lefs"  to  "  greater"  may  be  expreffed  by  con- 
^dering  one  objeft   in   the   ftate   '*  exceeded;"   and  another  is 
the  ffate   *'  exceeding-,  and  fo   of  a  great  variety    of  other  in- 
ftances.       Now  if   an    objedt   is    reprefented   in  one   of    thefe 
ifates,    and   another   objeft   in    the  fame  relation    to   the  firft 
verbal  objeft,    as   it  would  be  if  the  correfponding  ftate  were 
mentioned    and   this  other  obje£l   reprefented    in    that   ftate  ; 
there  is  no  occafion  actually  to  mention  fuch  correfponding  ftate, 
but  to  give  notice  by  fome  fign  that  it  is  to   be   fuppiied  in   the 
mind,  audit  will   be  fupplied  of  courfe;   becaufe  the  one  of 
thefe  correfponding  ftates  always  fuppofes  the  other.     If  an  ob- 
jeO:  is  mentioned  as  in  the  ftate  denoted  by  the  a£iive  form  of 
any  tranfitive  verb,  and  another  objeft  is  related  to  the  firft  ob- 
jedl  by  being  in  the   correfponding  paiTive  ftate ;  the   name  of 
fuch  correfponding  objeft  is  placed  in  Englifh  immediately  after 
the  ai^ive  verb,  and  this  pofition  is  of  the  fame  effed  as  a  par- 
ticular ftgn  would  be,  of  the  relation  which  exifts  between  the 
two  objedls.     Thus  in  the  expreflion,  "  John  feeing — equalling — . 
excelling — James;"  ]^vc\Q%  is  in  the  fame  relation  to  John,  as  he 
would  be  if  ht  were  reprefented  in  the  ftates,  •'_/?f« — equalled—!' 
excelled -j^^  and  fo  of  other  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  the  adtive  tran- 
fitive verb,  with  a  fubftanlive  in  the  accufative  cafe  depending 
upon  it.     Therefore  the  fign  of  the  accufative  cafe   is  not  the 
mark  of  any  once  certain  relation,  but  of  a  certain  kind  of  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  itfelf,  which  can  be  performed  upon  the  fort 
of  conception  that  is  denoted  by  the  adive  form  of  a  tranfitive 
verb  ;  but  not  upon  the  conception  that  is  denoted  by  any  other 
fort  of  word.' 

In  the  name  of  grammar  and  all  the  feven  fciences,  what 
ideas,  vi/hat  inftruflion,  can  a  million  of  fuch  obfervatinns  as 
the  above  convey  to  the  moft  ignorant  and  uninformed  !  and  yet, 
as  w£  have  already  hinted,  this  is  one  of  the  moft  important  paf. 
fages  in  all  our  author's  Speculative  Grammar,  which  confifts 
pf  about  three  hundred  large  quarto  pages. 

His  pradica!  grammar,  containing  about  two  hundred  and 

fifty- 
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fifty-four  pages  more,  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  trifling  ;  buttlie 
reader  Ihall  judge  for  himfelf.  This  part,  in  imitation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  grammars,  contains  certain  rules  in  verfe,  but  more 
harmonious  than  thofe  of  the  dead  languages.  The  fecond  of 
ihofe  rules,  which  we  feledl  as  one  of  the  beft,  is  as  follows : 

*  Of  the  general  nature  of  the  noun  and  'verb. 

*  Objefts  are  named  by  nouns,  when,  in  the  mind, 
"With  its  own  principle  of  being,  join'd. 

Each  objeft  we  conceive  :  or  whtn,  in  fpeech. 
Such  principles  we  quite  abitraft  from  each. 

*  The  ftates  of  verbs,  more  latitude  allow. 
For  on  thefe  ftates,  at  plealbrc,  we  beftow 
Sep'rate  exigence.     Hence,  v.hen  ufe  demands. 
Each  verbal  ftate  a  fep'rate  objeft  ftands. 

But,  at  our  pleafure,  we  from  verbs  refume 

Sep'rate  exigence.     Hence  their  ftates  become 

What  may  wirh  any  objefl  coalefce. 

Such  objed's  ftate  of  bc;ing  to  exprefs. 

Yet  either  way  conceiv'd,   v/e  may  with  eafe 

From  verbs  takes  all  exiftence  when  we  pleale, 

And  give  it  back  by  fits;  and  thus  repeat 

Succeffive  periods  of  each  verbal  ftate. 

And  verbal  being,  howfoe'er  employ'd, 

May  be,  when  need  requires,  by  negatives  deftroy'd." 

A  moft  inftruflive  intelligible  defcription  in  rhime !  of  what 
no  man  of  the  moft  moderate  capacity,  though  he  has  learned 
neither  to  read  nor  write,  can  be  ignorant.  Of  the  like  iii)* 
portant  llgnification  is  the  following  : 

*   Of  the  noun  fuhjiantinje  in  particular. 

*  Noun  fubftantives  have  the  eftablifh'd  claim 

On  ev'ry  objeft  to  beftow  a  name, 

When  with  a  principle  of  being  ftiown 

Sep'rate  in  each,  and  fixt  to  it  alone. 

Hence  objeds  thus  conceiv'd,  difcrete  muft  be, 

And  fuch  as  we  may  count,  by  one,  two,  three. 

*   Of  the  gender  of  nouns. 

*  Three  genders,,  in  the  Engliih  tongue,  annex 
To  the  third  perfon,  difference  rf  fex. 

The  mafculine  denotes  each  male  oy  he» 
Each  female  takes  it  feminine  \n  Jhe. 
Objects  of  neither  fex,   may  each  admit. 
Neuter  diftindion  by  the  pronoun  it. 
But  thefe,  confin'd  to  fmgulars,  convey 
No  mark  of  gender  in  their  plural,  they* 

We 
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We  fliall  not  offer  any  farther  infult  to  the  reader's  underftand- 
ing,  by  giving  more  inftances  of  thefe  rhiming  quotations.  We 
pretend  not,  that  Mr.  Ward  is  deficient  in  the  iinowledge  of 
his  fubjeft,  or  that  his  work  does  not  contain  feveral  obfervati- 
ons  which  may  prove  ufefui  to  the  doubtful  or  the  ininftrufted; 
but  we  cannot  help  wifliing  he  had  pointed  out  the  (ui  bono  of 
fo  voluminous  a  performance.  Quintilian,  it  is  true,  when  he 
takes  his  pupil-orator  from  the  hands  of  his  nurfe,  gives  him  in- 
iiradions  which  feem  aiinoft  as  fimpie  as  the  moft  edifying  parts 
of  this  gramnsar :  but,  like  axioins  in  the  mathematics,  they 
gradually  lead  him  to  knowledge,  tafte,  and  execution,  till  his 
difciple  is  feated  in  the  chair  of  eloquence,  convincing  the  rea- 
fon  and  directing  the  paffions  ;  the  pupil  becomes  an  orator,  and 
the  fcholar,  a  ftatefman.  We  fee  no  attempt  of  this  kind  in  the 
work  before  as,  which  difplays,  indeed,  great  knowledge  of 
words,  but  none  of  iHle.  The  following  is  the  moft  tolerable 
inftance  of  Mr.  Ward's  manner  of  writing:  "  As  to  oratory, 
furely,  feveral _/?/  fpeeches  in  Shakefpear  are  as  excellent  as  ?ny 
that  ever  luere  made.  If  our  public  fpeakers  would  take  as 
much  pains  to  arri-ve  at  excellence  as  Demoflhenes  and  Tully  did, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  the  Englifh  language  would  (hew  fuck 
excellence  as  effedtually  as  either  the  Greek  or  Latin."  This  fpe- 
cimen,  which  we  have  felefted  from  the  moft,  perhaps  we  may 
fay,  the  only,  tokrabk  part  of  the  performance,  cannot  give 
a  reader  of  any  tafte,  who  marks  the  italics  we  have  introduced, 
a  high  idea  of  the  author's  executive  abilities. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  impeaching  Mr.  Ward's 
talents  as  a  fchoolmafter,  and  we  allow  hiin  very  confiderable 
merit  as  a  grarjimarian  ;  but  we  cannot  help  being  humbly  of 
opinion,  that  he  might  have  contrafled  whatever  is  really  ufefui 
in  his  voluminous  produftion  into  the  fize  of  an  eighteen-penny 
pamphlet. 


IX.  Thoughts  on  Civil  Liberty,  on  Licentioufnefs,  and  Faliion.  By  the 
Author  of  Effays  on  the  CharaSers,  Sec.  Svo.  Price  3/.  Davis 
and  Reymers. 

Othing  is  more  dangerous  to  a  party,  than  for  its  ad- 
vocates to  make  political  dedudions  from  principles  that 
are  equivocal,  or  cannot  admit  of  precifion.  It  is  true,  we 
are  not  to  expeft  in  fuch  productions  mathematical  reafon- 
ing,  but  every  moral  and  political  writer's  arguments  and  con- 
cJufions  ought  to  be  as  nearly  mathematical  as  pofTible;  and 
here,  however  laudable  the  intention  of  this  work  may  be,  the 
rsverenid  author  we  are  afraid  will  be  found  fomewhat  de- 
fedive.  The 
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The  profefled  purpoft^  of  this  perforiuance,  he  tells  us,  is, 
*  To  trace  the  prefent  Itate  of  things  to  its  general  founda- 
tions:  by  pointing  out  the  real  bafis  and  genuine  charafteriftics 
of  true  liberty  ;  by  unmafquing  the  pretences,  and  laying  open 
the  fecret  fourcet  and  diftini^ive  marks  of  licenticufnffs  and.  f^iJii en. 

'  As  the  political  principles  here  laid  down  and  inforced,  will 
be  found  ftridtly  connefled  with  religion  and  morals  ;  no  apo- 
logy will  be  made  for  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  the  public  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  on  the  folid  bafis  of  virtue,  which  is  the 
eaif  of  religion  itfeif.^ 

In  confequence  of  this  generous  plan,  he  naturally  treats  of 
c:.il  liberty,  which,  he  fays,  is  derived  from  thofe  equal  laws 
that  compel  the  appetites  of  each  individual  to  yield  to  the 
common  good  of  all.  That  fuch  laws  are  necefiary  in  fociety 
muft  be  agreed ;  but  v/e  are  fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  term 
ci'vil  liberty^  as  arifing  from  thofe  laws.  We  apprehend,  that 
liberty  of  itfelf  necelTarily  implies  a  power  to  be  licentious,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  abufe  itfelf;  and  this  is  the  abufe  againft 
which  our  author  ought  to  have  reafoned.  But,  fays  be,  licen- 
tioufnefs  is,  '  no  other  than  every  defire  carried  into  aflion, 
■which  in  any  refpeft  violates  thofe  equal  laws,  eftabliflied  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  whole.'  This,  we  conceive,  is  a 
definition  of  criminality  rather  than  licentioufnefs,  and  we  be- 
lieve every  man  who  has  either  Englifh  ideas,  or  knows  the 
Engli/h  language,  will  agree  with  us,  that  licentioufnefs  may 
be,  and  often  is,  exercifed  without  coming  under  the  lalh  of 
thofe  laws.  It  may,  indeed,  be  criminal;  and  it  may  not.  It  is 
ret  fo,  when  it  evades  the  letter  of  the  laws,  at  the  expence 
of  their  fpirit.  The  more  than  even  licentious  exhibitions 
which  every  day  ftare  us  in  the  face,  is  a  proof  of  what  we  fay, 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  puzzle  the  ableft  lawyer  in  England, 
to  find  out  that  pofitive  ftatute  againft  which  many  of  them 
offend. 

•  Thu?,  continues  our  author,  an  unlimited  indulgence  of  ap- 
petite, which  in  the  fa-vage  ftate  is  called  natural  liberty,  in  the 
focial  ftate  is  called  licentiovfnep. — And  licentioii/mjs^  when  its 
immediate  objeft  is  that  of  thwarting  the  ends  of  ci-vil  liberty^ 
is  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  oi  fad  ion.'  But  what  is  this  fame 
ci'vil  liberty,  of  v.hich  our  author  is  fo  fond.  If  he  means  a  man's 
enjoying  liberty  to  aft  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
the  term  is  nonfenfe  in  itfelf,  as  all  laws  are  compulfive.  If  he 
means  that  a  man  has  a  fufiicient  portion  of  liberty,  even  when 
he  afls  according  to  thofe  lav/s,  that  liberty  cannot  be  called 
ii'vil,  for  it  is  rather  a  remnant  of  natural  liberty,  not  included 
within  thofe  laws.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  the  right  defini- 
tion of  ci'vil  liberty,  if  it  means  any  thing  in  our  author's  fcnfe 
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of  the  term.  We  muft  again  infift,  that  every  man  who  has 
liberty,  has  at  the  fame  time  a  power  of  abufing  it ;  which 
power,  if  put  into  execution,  is  called  licentioufnefs,  and  is 
more  or  lefs  pernicious,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
objects  agaiiift  which  it  is  diredled. 

The  higheft  of  thofe  objedts,  according  to  this  writer,  is 
the  common  good  of  all,  a  term  which  has  as  many  different 
meanings  as  there  are  focial  ftates  in  the  world.  Let  us  con- 
fine ourfelvcs  to  England  ;  even  here,  where  have  we  a  criterion 
by  which  the  idea  of  that  cc?n?non  good  can  be  fixed  ?  Nume- 
rous feds  of  dilTenters  oppofe  it,  as  held  out  by  churchmen. 
Farmers  and  labourers  damn  the  game-aft,  though  eftabiiihed 
by  the  higheft  authority.  The  landed  and  the  monied  inteieft 
are  perpetually  at  variance;  in  Ihort,  though  all  agree  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  the  cojnmon  good  of  all,  yet  all  differ 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  e.xlftence ;  and  if  any  one  fed  is 
in  the  right,  above  one  half  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
are  in  the  wroiig.  Such  are  cur  reafons,  why  we  think  the 
term  IkentiduJ'neJs,  as  made  ufe  of  by  our  author,  is  mifapplied 
find  mifundetitood  ;  and  that  his  expreffions  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  common  good  of  ally  are  unintelligible,  equivocal,  aud  defti- 
tute  of  precii'ion. 

The  do£lor  then  proceeds  to  prove,  that  unaffifted  laws  are 
ro  permanent  foundation  of  civil  liberty.  In  this  chapter,  he 
dcmolilhes  the  dodhines  oi  the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
and  of  Cato's  Letters,  two  authors  by  no  means  eminent  either 
ior  their  metaphyfical  or  mathematical  reafoning.  He  then 
proceeds  as  follows  :  '  Thefe  men  (meaning  freethinkers) 
have  long  and  openly  derided  every  regulation  of  opinion  and 
principle',  have  difcarded  all  inoral  and  religious  inJiruSicn,  under 
the  defpifed  idea,  of  prejuoice  dj  education;  have  laid  it  down 
as  their  fundamental  maxim,  "  that  you  are  to  think  what  you 
will :  Only  to  a£t  honeftly."  Not  attending  to  that  effential 
connexion  which  fubfiffs  between  thoughts,  opinions,  principles^ 
and  ACTIONS. 

'  Doubtlefs,  any  fociety  of  men,  aiming  at  the  eflabiifh- 
ment  of  civil  liberty,  have  a  right  to  unite  themfelves  on  what 
conditions  they  plea'e.  But  it  is  the  purpofe  of  this  effay,  to 
prnve,  by  reafonings  confirmed  by  facts,  that  a  Ictt  community 
built  on  the  maxims  above  delivered,  cannot  be  of  long  dura- 
tion:  that  the  mtrc  coerci've  poiver  of  human  latus  is  not  futScient 
to  fujiain  itjelf:  that  there  is  a  ftrong  and  unalterable  connsSiion 
between  opinions  and  aSficns :  that  a  certain  regulation  of  princi- 
ples is  neceffary  to  check  the  felfiOi  paffions  of  man;  and  \)XQ- 
\tni  Ubcty  from  degenerating  'w.to  licentioufnefs :  and  that  "a 
certain  lyitem  of  manners  and  principles,  mutually  fupporting 
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each  other,  and  pervading  the  whole  community,   are  the  oxvij 
permanent  foundation  on  which  true  civil  liberty  can  aiife." 

We  are  afraid  the  doctor's  fuppofed  connexion-  between' 
opinions  and  adlons  is  falfe  in  faft,  and  that  his  fyflem  of 
manners  and  principles  is  abfurd  and  impraflicable.  We  have 
heard  that  the  galJows  is  ^  reftifying  objeft,  and  every  day's  ex- 
perience tells  us,  what  an  influence  it  has  upon  a  man's  ac- 
tions, be  his  opinions  ever  (o  wicked  or  lav/lefs.  But  pray, 
good  dodor,  admitting  all  you  have  laid  on  this  head  to  be 
true,  from  what  fource  is  the  regulation  of  opinions  to 
flow  ?  or  rather,  can  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  a  regula- 
tion of  opinions,  without  doing  violence  to  liberty  borh  public 
and  private  ?  This  dodrine  of  regulation  of  opinions,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  \o  contradidosy  to  the  common  fenfe  and  experience 
of  mankind,  and  even  to  the  charadleriftics  of  human  nature, 
that  we  will  fpeiiU  no  farther  time  in  exacnining  it. 

The  dodor,  in  his  fifth  fedion  tells  us,  that  virtuous  man- 
ners and  principles  are  the  only  permanent  foundation  of 
civil  liberty-  Without  pretending  to  combat  this  dodrine, 
let  us  take  any  ftate  as  our  ftandard,  and  examine  their  cri- 
teria of  virtuous  manners  and  principles.  It  would  be  wafting 
the  reader's  time  lliould  we  endeavour  to  prove,  that  England 
is  at  this  day,  perhaps  the  moll  divided  country  in  the  world 
on  that  head.  In  France,  one  third  of  the  people  look  upon 
no  principles  to  be  virtuous,  but  vrhat  are  relig'ous ;  that  is,  a 
compound  of  bigotry  and  ignorance ;  another  third  erects 
loyalty,  meaning  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  tyranny,  as  the 
flandard  of  virtue  in  manners  and  principles;  the  remaining 
third  party,  to  avoid  thofe  extremes,  hico7iiraria  cuirunt.  They 
think,  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of  -Nazareth  ;  that  is, 
from  their  own  court,  and  they  fell  the  royal  cedars  of  the 
foreft  with  inftruments  whofe  fhafts  are  made  out  of  the  wood 
of  prerogative.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  part  of  thefe 
Thoughts,  we  have  little  to  objeft  befides  that  v/ant  of  precifion 
we  have  {o  often  mentioned  ;  and  are  forry  to  fay,  that  in  the 
view  which  our  author  exhibits  of  the  three  antient  republics 
of  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  we  meet  with  little  or  nothing 
but  (econd-hand  reading.  Speaking  of  Sparta,  the  doctor 
combats  the  opinion,  "  that  divifions  are  neceffsry  to  a  tree 
flate." — '  The  Spartan  ccmmonwealih  (continues  he)  prefents 
a  clear  proof  of  the  reverfe  :  That  opinion  may  hs.  free,  yet  ftill 
united.''  Here,  we  are  afraid,  the  exprelTion  is  again  equivo- 
cal, if  not  Ibmewhat  worfe,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole 
f)ltcm  of  Sparran  government  confifted,  in  depriving  people 
of  all  ranks  of  the  liberty  of  entertaining  any  opinion  at  all. 
Sciences  and  leainin^  weie  as  much   unknown   to  the  antient 
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Spartans,  as  they  are  to  the  modern  Iroquois  or  Abenaquors, 
who  exceed  thofe  old  republicans  in  every  thing  tha*  is  amiable, 
decent,  or  humane,  in  fociety  or  government.  No  man  had 
a  right  there  of  even  educating  his  own  children ;  and  if  a 
Spartan  had  been  known  to  dare  even  to  think  for  himfelf,  he 
uas  feverely  punifhed  by  thofe  executioners  who  went  by  the 
name  of  their  magllkates.  No  ftate  of  ilavery  could  be  fa 
wretched  as  the  Spartan  conftitution,  and  no  fyftem  of  villainy 
fo  wicked.  If  a  child  appeared  to  be  of  a  weakly  conftitution, 
the  old  men  of  its  tribe  untKercifully  put  it  to  death.  If  the 
boy  was  fufFered  to  grow  up,  he  was  armed  with  knives,  and 
poniards,  and  fent  into  the  fields  to  furprize  and  murder  the 
Hehtest  an  unfortunate  people,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  fubjeflion  ;  while  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  encouraged 
the  moft  abandoned  proftitution  in  both  {^xti.  That  '  legifla- 
tor  (fays  the  prefident  Goguet)  feems  to  have  racked  his  brains 
to  find  out  the  beft  methods  of  abolifhing  all  the  ideas  we 
ought  to  entertain  of  conjugal  felicity.'  In  fnort,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Spartans,  which  the  dodor  has  fo  wonderfully  ex- 
tolled, is  the  reproach  of  human  nature;  and  if  it  contributed 
to  the  duration  of  a  (iate  compofed  of  fuch  infernal  unnatural 
monfters,  it  ought  to  be  deteftable  in  the  thoughts  of  every 
member  of  civil  fociety. 

The  dodor  touches  very  flightly  and  fuperficially  on  the 
republic  of  Athens,  the  ruin  of  which  he  feems  to  think  was 
owing  to  an  uneducated,  unprincipled,  and  licentious  populace, 
who  were  its  rulers.  Alas,  poor  Athens!  who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  thou  wertatone  time  the  feat  of  liberty,  learning, 
commerce,  eloquence,  and  the  polite  arts,  the  di'dator  of 
Greece,  and  the  fcourge  of  tyrants!  Our  author  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  common-wealth  of  Rome  is  greatly  aiTifted  by  Mon- 
tefquieu,  whom,  next  to  Innif^'lf,  he  quotes  more  than  any 
other  author.  This  writer  obferves,  that  '  more  flates  have 
perilhed  through  a  violation  of  manners,  than  through  a  vio- 
lation of  laws.'  This  obfervation,  which  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Brown,  we  think  is  a  frefh  proof  of  what  we  have  already 
obferved,  that  a  people  may  be  licentious,  ivitkcut  being  criminal. 
Our  author,  notwiihflanding  the  encomiums  he  makes  upon 
the  Roman  conftitution,  condemns  them  for  *  the  negled  of 
infiituting  public  !?.vs,  by  which  the  educaiicn  of  their  children 
might  have  tt  en  ofurtciined.^  But,  dodor,  with  all  deference  to 
your  better  judgment,  fuch  laws  would  efiablifh  a  defpotifm, 
which  we  hope,  never  will  prevail  in  England.  Turn  over  the 
annals  of  the  Star-^chamber,  and  you  will  find  that, 
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It  was  what  fierce  churchmen  wanted  ta  eftabilih,  ant!  defpuflc 
princes  to  enforce.  Such  an  inflitntion  as  our  author  fo  capi- 
tally pleads  for,  muft  have  ilifled  liberty  rn  her  ftruggle  {or 
birth.  Soppofing,  what  we  have  no  right  to  fuppofir,  that  a 
generous  plan  of  education  had  taken  place  under  Elizabeth, 
would  that  have  fatisfied  a  James,  a  Charles,  or  a  Laud  ? 
Would  they  not  have  exchanged  it  for  one  defporic  or  bigotted, 
and  had  the  rifing  youth  of  England  been  educated  in  this 
diabolical  femirary,  what  mufl:  have  become  of  ths  glorious 
efforts  they  afterwards  rsiade 'for  liberty  ? 

In  the  tenth  fcftion,  the  author  examines  how  far  the  fafls 
he  has  laid  down,  '  can  properly  be  applied  to  tiie  political 
flate  of  Great  Britain  '  We  think  the  dodor  here  reafons 
with  great  ftrength  thro'  tioo  pagej  ;  but  we  cannot  .-igree  with 
his  conclufion,  which  is,  that  as  *  the  duration  of  tice  Itates 
depends  not  fo  much  on  their  mere  form,  as  on  the  ma/men  and 
principles  which  fupport  them;  fo,  nothing  can  be  decided 
concerning  the  a'uraiioji  cf  the  Bfitilh  ftate,  from  its  mere  ex- 
Urnal  model.' 

We  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion,  ih-it  \\\e  exter}2al model 
of  the  BritiJh  ftate  arifes  from  the  manners  and  principles  of 
the  people  who  formed  it.  We  think,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
truth  of  all  hiftory  for  what  we  aflert,  that  the  model  of  the 
Britifh  ccnftiturion  has  again  and  again  preferved  its  exiftence, 
when  the  morals  and  principles  of  the  people  were  funk  to 
the  loweii  degree  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  flavery,  both  civii 
and  religious.  This  model  prevailed  againJt  the  impetuous 
Tudors,  as 'well  as  the  defpotic  Stuarts ;  and  by  the  excellent 
checks  it  contains  (whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  families  or  fac- 
tions) itmuft  furvive  all  its  enemies. 

In  the  eleventh  feflion,  the  doftor  treats  •  of  the  general 
ftate  of  manners  and  principles,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.' At  this  period,  he  informs  us  that  '  the  religious  principle 
of  prcteflant  chrijiiatiity,  feems  to  have  taken  the  lead  even  of 
the  love  of  civil  freedom.  The  dread  of  popery  was  at  leall 
equal  to  that  of  arbitary  poiver.'  We  cannot  be  of  that  opinion. 
The  people  of  England  oppofed  popery,  becaufe  its  confe- 
quences  muft  have  introduced  arbiirary  power.  They  had  be- 
fore often  triuniphed  over  defpotifm,  and  gained  the  moli 
glorious  acquifitions  to  liberty  [Magna  Charta,  particularly) 
and  yet  acquiefced  in  the  abfurdities  of  popery.  Before  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  ideas  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
power  were  not  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Engiifli,  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  were.  But  this  is  perhaps  too 
tender  a  fubjeil  to  handle  at  prefent.  We  agree  with  the 
author  in  many  particulars  thai  foliuvv  ia  this  fcclion. 
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In  the  twelfth  fcflion,  he  mentions  '  the  changes  In  manners 
and  principles,  through  the  fucceeding  limes ;'  axl  the  few 
j?atrages  In  it  that  are  reprehenfible,  we  have  already  animad- 
verted on  ;  neither  have  we  any  material  ob'eciions  to  his  ac- 
courit  of  the  licentious  writings  that  were  publifhed  during  the 
period  he  treats  of. 

In  the  thirteenth  fcfiion,  he  enquires  '  among  what  ranks 
licentioiifnefs  and  fa(f\ion  may  moft  probably  be  expected.' 
This  feiHion  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as 
we  do  the  fourteenth,  which  treats  '  of  the  mofl:  efFcdual  means 
of  detefting  licentioufnefs  and  fadlion.'  V/e  cannot,  ii?  juliice 
to  the  author,  avoid  giving,  as  fpecimens  of  his  manner  of  writ- 
ing, fedlions  fifteeh  and  fixteen. 

§.  15.  Of  the  charaSeriJiic  marks  of  Liberty. 
•  Thefe  which  follow,  are  perhaps  fome  of  the  clearefl 
charaSieriJiics  of  the  fpiiit  of  liberty:  by  which  the  friends  ct 
public  freedom,  though  diflentient  from  any  meafure  of  govern- 
ment, will  be  evidently  difiinguiflied. — Each  of  thefe  marks 
mav  fcem  decifi've,  even  when  feparalely  viewed:  but  to  do 
juftice  to  this  argument,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  confider  and 
tveigh  them  in  union',  becaufe  as  they  in,  part  depend  on  each 
vthf.r,  they  will  illuflrale  each  others  and  at  once  recei've  and  giiie 
additional  confrmation. 

1.  "  The  friend  of  liberty  will  endeavour  to  preferve  that 
jufl  balance  of  divided  power,  cftabliined  by  law,  for  the  fecu- 
riry  of  freedom"  —  Becaufe  the  public  nvelfare  is  the  leading  ob- 
je6l  of  his  wifiies;  and  can  only  be  effeduaily  obtained  by  the 
prefervation  of  fuch  a  balance. 

'  This  will  be  the  general  aim  and  end  of  the  true  friencJ 
of  liberty:  this  end  will  be  profecuted  hy  Juit  able  means  y  and 
its  reality  will  be  confirmed  and  illiiftrated  by  thefe  which  follow, 

2.  "  He  will  be  attached  to  meafures,  without  refpeiung 
men.'' — Becaufe  the  paffions  and  interefls  of  individuals  ought: 
to  yield  to  the  public  weal. 

3.  "He  will  be  generally  felf confiftent,  both  in  fpeech 
and  aiSlion."  —  Becaufe,  the  public  welfare  being  the  uniform 
objedl  of  his  purfuits,  This  can  only  be  fteadily  and  efTedually 
promoted,  on  clear  and  uniform  principles. 

4.  "  He  will  not  attempt  to  inflame  an  ignorant  populace 
againft  their  legal  governors." — Becaufe  an  ignorant  populace 
are,  in  all  cafes,  unqualify'd  to  decide  on  the  meafuies  of 
government. 

5.  *'  His  debates,  either  in  the  fenate,  or  from  the  prefs, 
will  be  void  of  undiftinguifhing  and  injurious  imputations  on 
any   whole   bodies  of    men,    who    may    ditYer    from    him     in 
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opinion." — Bccaufe,  truth  and  the  public  welfare  being  his 
defired  end,  he  will  clearly  fee,  that  others  have  the  fame  right 
of  approving,  as  him/elf  hath  of  d;fapproi;ing,  the  meafures  of 
government. 

6.  "  He  will  not  indiiftrioufly  and  indifcriminately  defame 
the  private  charadlers  of  the  individuals  who  differ  from  him 
in  opinion.'' — Becaufe  calumny  thrown  on  individuals  is  a 
flill  more  atrgravated  crime,  than  that  which  is  promifcuoufly 
aimed  at  bodies  of  men. 

§.  16.    Of  the  firjl  charaHeriJlic  mark  of  licenticufnffs  and  fa5iton. 

*  Though  we  have  feen,  that  the  patrons  of  faflion  will  at- 
tempt to  mix  and  confound  themfelves  with  the  friends  of  liberty  ; 
jet,  in  fpire  of  their  pretences,  they  will  be  detedled  by  the 
following  charafteriftic  marks,  which  will  fland  in  clear  cppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  oS  freedom. 

'  Theft,  like  the  former,  may  feem  fufiiciently  decifive,  even 
•<?i\\zx\  feparatch  viewed  :  but  to  do  juftice  to  this  argument,  it 
will  in  the  fame  manner  be  necelVary  to  confider  and  tveigh  them 
in  union:  becaufe,  as  they  in  part  depend  on  each  other,  they 
will  illujiraie  each  other,  and  at  once  recei-ve  and  gi^oe  additional 
confirmatkn.* 

I.  "The  leaders  of  fadion  (being  naturally  of  the  higher 
ranks)  would  aim  to  efiablilh  an  arijlocratic  po^-er  ;  and  injiaz'e 
both  prince  and  people  to  their  own  avarice  and  ambition." 

*  Thus,  if  any  fet  of  men  had  in  fnner  times  been  in 
pov/er  ;  and  while  in  power,  had  opprelfed  embarrafled  ma- 
jelly ;  had  threatened  the  prince  with  a  general  refignation  ; 
had  thus  intimidated  him  to  their  own  purpofes ;  had  by  rhefe 
ineans  ufurped  i\\t  legal  prerogatives  oi  X.\\&  croivn ;  and  apply'd 
them  rather  to  the  fupport  of  iheir  own  infuence,  than  to  the 
public  ^ixelfare  : — 

'  If  the  legal  privileges  of  the  people  had  fared  no  better  i.i 
their  hands:  —  If  thefe,  too,  had  been  fwallowed  up,  in  the 
great  gulph  of  ariftocratic  power:  —  If  the  members  of  the 
lower  houfe,  while  they  Teemed  to  be  the  free  reprefentatives 
of  the  people,  had  been  in  truth,  a  great  part  of  them,  no 
more  than  the  ccmmijfoned  deputies  of  their  refpecii've  chiefs^  whole 
fentiments  they  declared,  and  whofe  interells  they  purfued  :— - 

'  If  fuch  a  fet  of  men,  as  foon  as  they  had  loft  their  in- 
fluence, ftiould  now  rail  at  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  as  the 
engines  of  defpotifm,  though  they  had  been  formerly  allowed 
by  the  wifdom  of  the  ftate,  as  the  occafional  fecurities  of 
freedom  :  — 

'  If  they  fhould  now  abfurdly  magnify  and  exslt  the  pii- 
vileges  of  the  lower   houfe,    beyond    the  limits  prefcribed  by 
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a  free  conftitution:  —  if  their  prefeiice  fliould  be  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  people's  rights ;  while  their  real  motive  was  "  the 
refioration  of  their  own  exorbitant  pon.vert  founded  on  an  expefted 
tnajority  of  their  own  dependants ;"  — 

'  Jf  this  condiid  was  purfued  by  any  fet  of  men,  they  would 
fland  convifted  of  a  clear  mark  of  licentioufnefi  ^v\d^  fa51iciu 

*  Such  would  be  their  main  end  cr  purpofe :  and  X.\C\%  end' 
would  be  purfued  by  Juitable  means:  thefe  means,  confidered  iii 
union,  would  ftill  fa:ther  confirm  and  illuftrate  the  end  they 
aimed  at,' 

The  author  then  lays  down  five  other  marks  of  llcentiouf- 
nefs  and  fadtion,  in  which  he  fliews  himfelf  an  able  and  a  faith- 
ful draughtfman  of  living  mannerb' ;  but  as  fome  may  think 
them  fo  charafteriftical  that  they  become  perfonaj,  we  mult 
refer  the  reader  to  the  performance  itfelf.  ]n  the  twenty- 
fecond  feilion  he  obviates  feme  objedtions ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
third,-  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fifth,  he  propofes  remedies 
for  the  political  diftempers  he  complains  of.  Jn  the  twenty- 
fixth  fedtion,  he  gives  us  what  he  calls  the  chief  and  molt 
efFeftual  remedy,  in  whicli,  for  the  reafon  already  given,  we  can 
by  no  means  agree  with  him.     Then  follows  the  conclufion. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  author  does  not  fufficienily  attend  fo 
the  difficulty  of  fuppreffing  licentioufnefi,  without  wounding 
liberty.  He  gives  us  no  cbarafters  of  thofe  kinds  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  (and  fuch  there  certainly  are)  in  which  a  people  may 
be  indulged,  without  government  being  efientially  ?.ffcd\ed. 
The  laft  part  of  his  book,  at  leaf!  fo  much  of  it,  as  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  timers,  is  eniirely  uuconnedled  with  the 
plan  he  lays  down  at  his  fetring  out  ;  and  had  they  appearedl 
in  a  journal,  or  political  paper,  they  might  have  palled  as 
good,  fmart,    fenfible  effays,  or  letters. 

X.  Mifcellaneous  Pieces  of  Antient  EnghJI:?  Poefie,  'viz.  The  Treit- 
hlejsme  Raigne  of  King  John,  Written  hy  Shakefpeare,  Extant 
in  no  Eaiticn  of  his  Writings,  The  Met  amor phfs  of  Piomali- 
on's  Image,  and  certain  Satyres,  By  John  Marllon.  The 
Scourge  of  Villanie.  By  the  fame.  All  primed  I- fere  the  I'teV 
1600.      izmo.      Pr.  zs.  6d.     Horsfield. 

THERE  fcarcely  can  be  a  doubt  that  the  dramatic  poem 
here  called  The  trcublefome  Raigne  of  King  John,  was 
written  by  Shakefpear,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  his  woril 
manner.  The  reader  may  judge  from  the  opening  of  the  potngi 
itfelf,  which  is  omitted  in  the  play. 

*  ^eene  Elianor.     Barons  of  England  and  my  noble  lords  ; 
Though  "God  and  fortune  haue  bereft  from  vs 
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Viftorious  Richard,  fcourge  of  infidell?, 

And  clad  this  land  in  ftole  of  difmall  hew  : 

Yet  giije  me  leaue  to  ioy,  and  ioy  ycu  all. 

That  from  this  wombe  hath  fprung  a  fecond  hope, 

A  king  that  msy  in  rule  and  vertiie  both 

Succeede  his  brother  in  his  emperie. 

'  K.  lohn.  My  gracious  mother  queene,  and  barons  all  3 
Though  tane  vnw'orthy  of  fo  high  a  place, 
As  is  the  throne  of  mighty  Englands  king; 
Yet  John  your  lord,  contented  vncontent. 
Will  (as  he  may)  fuftaiue  the  heaiiy  yoke 
Or  preffing  cares,  that  hang  vpon  a  crowne. 
My  lord  of  Penibrooke  and  lord  Salifbiiry, 
Admit  the  lord  Chattilion  to  our  prefeiice ; 
That  we  may  know  what  Philip  king  of  Fraunce 
(By  his  anibafladors)  requirei  of  vs. 

'  ^.  Eliar.or.  Dare  lay  my  hand  that  Elianor  can  gefle 
"Whereto  this  weighty  embaflade  do'.h  tend  : 
If  of  ray  nephew  Arthur  and  his  clai.ne, 
Then  fay,  my  fonne,  I  haue  not  niilTde  my  aime.' 

Tn  the  difpute  between  the  two  Fa'conbridges,  their  mother 
is  introduced,  and  the  Ballard  has  a  reluftance  in  declaring  him- 
felf  to  be  bafe-born,  which,  notwithffanding  the  afFedtatioii  0? 
ititroducing  Latin,  is  exprefled  in  the  very  beft  manner  of 
Shakcfpear.  Philip  the  Ballard  being  in  a  reverie,  the  king 
fays  to  him, 

*  K.  lohn.  Young  man  how  now,  what  art  fnou  in  a  trance  ? 
^.  Elianor.  Philip  awake,  the  man  is  in  a  dreame. 
Philip.    Phihppm  atauis  edite  Regibus. 
What  faift  thou  Philip,  fprung  of  auncient  kings  ? 

^0  me  rapit  tempejlas  ? 

What  winde  of  honour  blowes  this  furie  forth  ? 

Or  whence  proccede  thefe  fumes  of  maieflie  ? 

Methinkes  I  hear  a  hollow  ecchoe  found, 

That  Philip  is  the  fonne  vnto  a  king  : 

The  wliiftlingleaues  vpon  the  trembling  treeSj 

Whifile  in  confort  I  am  Richards  fonne  : 

The  bubling  murmur  of  the  waters  fall 

Records  Philippus  Regius  filius  : 

Birds  in  their  flight  make  muficke  with  their  wings. 

Filling  the  aire  with  glorie  of  my  birth  : 

"Birds,  bubbles,  leaues,  and  mountains,  ecchoe,  all 

Ring  in  mine  cores,  that  I  am  Richards  fonne. 

Fond  man  !  ah  whither  art  thou  carried  i 
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How  are  thy  thoughts  ywrapt  in  honors  heauen  ? 
Forgetful!  what  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  camft. 
Thy  fathers  land  cannot  maintain  thefe  thou!j;hts, 
Thefe  thoughts  are  farre  vnfitting  Fauconbridge  : 
And  well  they  may  ;  for  why  this  mounting  minde 
Doath  foare  too  high  to  ftoupe  to  Fauconbridge. 
Why  how  now  ?  knoweft  rhou  were  thou  art  ? 
And  knoweft  thou  who  expedls  thine  anfwer  here  ? 
Wilt  thou  vpon  a  frantic  madd'tig  vaine 
Goe  loofe  thy  land,  and  fay  thy  felfe  bafe  borne  ? 
No,  keep  thy  land,  though  Richard  were  thy  fire, 
V/hat  ere  thou  thinkft,  fay  thou  art  Fauconbridge. 

•  K.  lohn.  Speake  man,  be  fodaine,  who  thy  father  was, 

*  Philip.  Pleafe  it  your  maieftie.  Sir  Robert. 
Philip,   that  Fauconbridge  cieaues  to  thy  iawes  ; 
It  will  not  out,  I  cannot  for  my  life 

Say  I  am  fonne  vnto  a  Fauconbridge. 
Let  land  and   living  goe,  tis  honors  fire 
That  makes  me  fweare  king  Richard  was  my  fire 
Bafe  to  a  king  addes  title  of  more  flare. 
Than  knights  begotten,  though  legitimate. 
Pleafe  it  your  grace,  I  am  king   Richards  fonne.' 

There  is  fomething  fhocking  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
aft,  when  the  Bafiard  threatens  to  rip  up  his  mother,  if  fhe  did 
not  contefs  that  king  Richard  was  his  father.  If  there  is  any 
part  of  this  play  which  may  be  deemed  not  to  belong  to  Shake- 
ipcar,  it  is  the  ballad- metre  dialogue  between  the  Baflard  and 
p!ie  friar;  but  we  cannot  pronounce  even  that  not  to  be  his. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  whole  fcene  carries  an 
allufion  to  the  antient  Englifli  exhibitions  called  myfteries,  vshich. 
have  been  fo  well  explained  by  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  Re- 
Hques  of  Aniient  Engliih  Poetry*.  ]t  was  no  unufual  thing  ia 
Shakefpear's  time,  for  three  or  four  wits  to  club  together  for  a 
play  ;  but  Shakefpear's  genius  was  fo  univtiTal,  that  though 
we  may  fometimes  fafely  pronounce  a  paflage  to  be  his,  we  dare 
not  fay  what  is  not  his.  In  perufing  this  poem  or  play,  the 
reader  will  have  the  fame  pleafure  as  a  connoiffeur  of  painting 
has  when  pofleifed  of  a  drawing  or  a  painting  of  Raphael  in  his 
Gothic  manner,  before  he  attained  to  that  rrae  gfacefulnefs  of 
afped  and  attitude,  for  which  he  became  afterwards  .^o  won- 
derful. 

The  old  title  to  this  play  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted :  we 
fliall  therefore  infert  it  for  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  reader. 

'  The  Firll  and  Second  Part  of  the   troublefome  Raigne   of 

*  See  page  1 19  of  this  volume. 
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John  King  of  England.  With  the  Difcovery  of  King  Richarc! 
Cordelion's  bafe  Sonne  (vulgarly  named  the  Baftard  Faucon- 
bridge ;)  alfo,  the  Death  of  King  Joiin  at  Swinftead  Abbey. 
As  they  were  (fundry  times)  lately  aited  by  the  Q^eenes  Ma- 
jeftics  Players.  Written  by  W.  Sh.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Valentine  Simrres  for  lohn  Hclme,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his 
.  fhop  in  Saint  Diinflons  Churchyard  in  Fleeteftreet.  i6il.' 
The  remaining  poems  in  this  publication  are  compofed  by 
John  Marfton,  whofe  Pygmalion  is  well  worthy  the  perufal  of 
thofe  who  love  the  old  Englifh  poetry.  The  fatires,  though 
antiquated,  contain  many  ftrong  piiSluresof  human  life  even  as 
it  is  exhibited  at  this  day. 


XI.  The  Poetical  TForks  of  Mr.  William  Collins.  With  Memoirs 
cf  the  Author  ;  a?id  Ohpruaiions  on  his  Genius  and  Writings,  By 
J.  Langhorne.      izir.o.     Pr.  3?.     Becket. 

TN  the  metnoirs  which  are  prefixed  to  thefe  poems,  the  editor 
-^  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Collins  was  born  at  Chichefter,  about 
the  year  1721,  and  received  an  academical  education  at  Oxford, 
In  the  year  1742,  he  publiflied  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  under  the 
title  of  Perfian  Eclogues.  In  the  year  following,  after  having 
taken  the  degree  of  a  batchelor  of  arts,  he  left  the  univerfity, 
and  removed  to  London.  In  1746,  he  pnblifhed  his  Odes  de- 
fcriptii-e  and  allegorical ;   and  in  1756,    died  at  Chichefter. 

As  thefe  are  the  memoirs  of  an  unfortunate  poet,  who  lived 
^or  feveral  years  in  a  flate  of  diffipation  and  diftrefs,  the  inge- 
nious author  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  invidious  refledi- 
ctis  of  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  condud  of  Mr.  Collins,  by 
•the  following  juft  and  pertinent  remark  : 

•  The  enthufiafm  of  poetry,  like  that  of  religion,  has  fre- 
quently a  powerful  influence  on  the  condud  of  life,  and  either 
throws  it  into  the  retreat  of  uniform  obfcuriry,  or  marks  it  with 
jrregii'anties  that  1'.  ad  to  mifery  and  difquiet.  The  gifts  of 
imagination  bring  the  heaviell  task  upon  the  vigilance  of  rea- 
son;  and  to  bear  thofe  faculties  with  unerring  redlitude,  or  in- 
variable propriety,  requires  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and  of  cool 
attention,  which  doth  not  always  attend  the  higher  gifts  of  the 
mind.  Yet,  difficult  as  nature  herfelf  feems  to  have  rendered 
the  task  of  regularity  to  genius,  it  is  the  fupreme  confolatioii 
of  dulnefs  and  ci  foil,',  to  point  with  golhic  triumph  to  thofe 
e.xcefres,  which  are  the  overflowings  of  faculties  they  never  en- 
joyed. Perfedly  unronfcious  that  they  are  indebted  to  their 
flupidity  for  the  confiftency  of  their  conduft,  they  plume  thera- 
ffclves  on  an  imaginary  virtue,  which   has  its  otigin  in  what  is 
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really  their  difgrace. — Let  fuch,  if  fuch  dare  approach  the 
flirine  of  Collins,  withdraw  to  a  refpedful  diftance,  and, 
fliould  they  behold  the  ruins  of  genius,  or  the  weaknefs  of  ai» 
exalted  mind,  let  them  be  taught  to  lament  that  nature  has 
left  the  noblell  of  her  works  imperfed.' 

The  poetical  writings  of  this  author  are,  four  oriental 
eclogues,  thirteen  odes,  an  epiftle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
on  his  edition  of  Shakefpear's  works,  and  adirge  in  Cymbeline. 
The  editor  has  illuftrated  each  of  thefe  pieces  by  many  judicious 
criticifms,  and  entertaining  obfervation?. 

*  With  regard  to  the  merit  of  thefe  Eclogues,  he  Tn  c^  Jt  may 
jullly  be  afferted,  that  in  fimplicity  of  defcription  and  expref- 
fion,  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  numbers,  and  in  natural  and 
unaffefted  tendernefs,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing 
of  the  pafloral  kind  in  the  Englifli  language.' 

Jn  his  obfcrvations  on  the  Odes,  he  tells  us,  *  The  genius  of 
Collins  was  capable  of  every  degree  of  excellence  in  lyric  poe- 
try, and  perfedly  qualified  for  that  high  province  of  the  mufe. 
Poflelled  of  a  native  ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation,  fufceptible  of  the  fineft  feelings  of  tendernefs  and 
humanity,  but,  above  all,  carried  away  by  that  high  enthu- 
fiafm,  which  gives  to  imagination  its  Itrongeft  colouring,  he 
was,  at  once,  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of 
his  numbers,  of  iufluencing  the  paffions  by  the  force  of  his 
Pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxury  of  defcrip- 
tion.' 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  beautiful  compofitions 
will  be  able  to  determine  in  what  degree  they  merit  this  extra- 
vagant applaufe;  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Collins  may  take  the  following  ode  as  a  fpecimen  ;  which  we  fe- 
Jeifl,  not  becaufe  it  is  the  beft,  but  the  (hovtelt  in  this  coi» 
iedion. 

*   O  D  E,    Written  in  the  year  1746. 

How  fleep  the  brave,  who  fink  to  relf. 
By  all  their  country's  wifnes  bleft  ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mold. 
She  there  fliall  drefs  a  fweeter  fod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unfeen  their  dirge  is  fung  ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey. 
To  blefs  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 

And  Freedom  (hall  a-while  repair. 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  !' 
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XI T.  A  Central  Hijlory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prcjtnt 
Time.  Including  all  the  Empires^  Kingdoms,  and  States  ;  their 
P-enjolutions,  Forms  of  Government,  Laws,  Religions,  Cujioms  and 
Manners ;  the  Progrefs  of  their  Learning,  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce 
and  Trade ;  together  <vjitb  their  Chronology,  Antiquities,  Public 
Buildings,  und  Curio/ities  of  Nature  and  Art.  By  William 
Guthrie,  Efq.  John  Gray,  Efq.  and  others  eminent  in  this  Branch 
ef  Literature.   Vol.  VIII.   81/0.  Pr.  ^s.     Newbery. 

THIS  work  has  an  advantage,  which  renders  it  uncommonly 
concife,  and  that  is,  the  authors  have  avoided  the  repe- 
tition of  every  tranfaaion  they  have  aheady  related.  Everyone 
■who  knows  hiRory  is  (eiifible  that  the  Turks,  the  Perfians,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Germans,  had  fo  many  connexions  and 
wars  with  each  other,  that  were  feparate  accounts  of  them  to 
be  wricten,  the  narrative  muft  contain  at  leait  one  third  more 
than  when  it  is  ronneded  by  references  to  what  has  preceded. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  good  in  the  hiftories  of  France  and 
England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Northern  countries,  where, 
in  the  moft  remarkable  periods  of  their  foreign  wars,  all 
that  the  hiftorian  has  to  do,  is  to  refer  to  a  preceding,  or  a 
fubfequenr,  account  of  the  fame  tranfadion  ;  only  remarking 
the  different  manners  in  which  each  parry  tells  its  own  ftory. 
If  the  battle  of  Agincourt  has  been  fought  in  the  hiftory  of 
France,  why  is  a  writer  to  fight  it  again  in  his  hiltory  of  Eng- 
lanfl  ?  or  why,  after  he  kills  Gultavus  Adolphus  upon  the 
plains  of  Lutzen,  in  the  hifiory  of  Germany,  fhould  he  make 
him  die  a  fecond  death  in  that  of  Sweden  ?  unlefs  there  are 
Ibme  very  capital  variations  ;  which  feldom  happen  as  to  fafts  : 
and  if  thefe  variations  are  quoted  in  one  hillory,  why  fhould 
they  be  repeated  in  another  ? 

The  volume  before  us  begins  with  the  hifiory  of  Perfia, 
%vhich,  according  tp  the  author,  is,  in  its  eariieli  periods,  (tho' 
it  does  not  commence  till  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane)  full  of- 
uncertainty.  No  country,  perhaps,  can  produce  z  more  un- 
interrupted feries  of  modern  tyrants  than  Pcrfia  ;  and  one 
of  ihe  moft  confiderable  of  them  was  the  famous  Shah  Abbas, 
■who,  for  his  vidtories,  was  jufMy  furnamed  the  Great.  Soma 
particulars  of  his  reign  and  charader  are  here  delivered, 
we  think,  with  great  accuracy  and  perfpicuiry,  and  cannot 
fail  of  affeifiing  our  readers  by  their  fingularity. 

*  But  the  military  virtues  of  Abbas,  to  which  were  added 
tnany  civil  on:.s,  were  ftained  by  the  moft  inhuman,  unheard 
of  cruelties  ever  perpetrated.  When  he  was  upon  his  Geor- 
gian expedition,  he 'ordered  the  uofcs  and  lips  of  ail  his  fol- 

diers 
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idlers  to  be  cut  off  who  made  ufe  of  tobacco  ;  and  a  poor  mer- 
chant who  knew  nothing  of  this  order,  having  imported  fome 
tobacco  into  the  camp,  he  was,  by  his  command,  placed  upon 
a  pile  of  faggots  and  burned  to  death,  with  the  bags  in  which 
the  commodity  was,  hung  round  him.  The  other  inftances  of 
his  cruelty  are  fhocking  to  the  laft  degree,  for  he  knew  no  dif- 
tindion  between  julHce  and  barbarity.  Under  pretence  of  pro- 
viding for  the  poor,  he  ufed  to  go  difgnifed  round  the  Ifreets 
of  his  capital,  and,  upon  the  flightefl:  offence,  he  would  order 
a  baker  to  be  baked  alive  in  his  own  oven,  and  a  cook  to  be 
roafted  upon  his  own  fpit ;  and,  at  one  time,  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  putting  to  death  the  governor  and  all  the  magiftrates 
of  Ifaphan,  for  fome  frauds  pradifed  in  the  markets.  His 
great  mafter  of  the  ordnance,  having,  through  jealoufy,  killed 
fome  people,  he  not  only  put  him  to  death,  but  all  his  wives, 
children,  and  domeftics.  He  fometimes  caufed,  upon  the 
ilighteft  grounds  of  fufpicion,  the  ladies  of  his  harram,  or  fe- 
raglio,  to  be  buried  alive,  with  the  lovers  they  were  accufed  to 
favour  ;  and  he  often  caufed  the  bellies  of  thofe  who  offended 
him,  to  be  ript  up  before  his  face. 

'  Thofe  inhuman  barbarities  admit  of  no  extenuation,  but 
that  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Perfians  themfelves  required 
fuch  horrible  examples  to  be  made  to  keep  them  in  awe.  This 
excufe  however,  cannot  be  urged  with  regard  to  his  unnatural 
treatment  of  his  own  fons  and  family.  Two  of  them  had  their 
eyes  burnt  out,  and  by  his  command  were  ftiut  up  in  prifon. 
His  elded  fon,  who  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  a  military  ge- 
jiius,  was  poifoned,  by  his  father's  command,  and  Sefi,  his  fe- 
cond  fon,  met  if  poffible,  with  a  ftill  more  cruel  fate.  He  was 
the  darling  of  the  people,  and  he  had  a  fon  called  Sain,  the  fame 
who  afterwards  mounted  that  throne,  by  a  beautiful  Circaflian, 
whom  he  had  married.  Sefi  was  the  favourite  of  his  father, 
and  he  (trove  to  merit  all  his  tcndernefs.  For  the  cruelty  of 
Abbas  becoming  intolerable  to  the  grandees,  written  intimati- 
ons were  thrown  into  Sefi's  apartment,  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleafed,  immediately  mount  the  throne  of  Perfia.  Sefi  difco- 
vered  the  whole  to  his  father;  but  the  difcovery,  though  at-- 
tended  with  the  warmefl  proteftations  of  duty  and  obedience, 
inftead  of  endearing  him  to  the  tyrant,  proved  his  ruin.  Abbas 
was  ftruck  with  horror,  in  thinking  he  had  a  fon  about  him, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  dethrone  him.  His  apprehenfions 
deprived  him  of  his  reft,  in  fo  much,  that  he  (hifted  his  bed  fe- 
veral  times  every  night.  They  were  increafed,  by  a  trifling 
accident  at  hunting,  the  prince  happening  to  fhoot  at  a  wild 
boar  before  his  father  ;  and  the  declared  love  the  people  had 
for  Sefi,  at  lafl  determined  his  father  to  pui  him  to  death-     He 
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propofed  that  Kirchukt  fhould  undertake  the  execution,  but  he 
declined  it  with  horror.  One  Babur,  however,  undertook  ir, 
aad  attended  by  fome  of  his  flaves,  he  llabbed  the  innocent 
prince  dead,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  bath,  followed  by  a 
lingle  page. 

*  It  was  foon  known  by  whofe  command  this  inhuman  mur- 
der had  been  perpetrated  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  people 
were  prevented  from  pulling  Abbas  out  of  his  palace.  Nothing 
could  have  appeafed  them  but  the  exceffive  grief  he  difcovered. 
It  was  fo  g,reat  that  he  fuffered  the  prince's  mother  in  her  rage 
to  pull  him  by  the  hair,  and  to  beat  him  with  ber  fifts.  \i\ 
ihort,  his  mourning  and  grief  for  what  he  had  done,  was  al- 
moft  equal  to  his  cruelty,  in  the  commiflion  ;  and  ever  after 
he  wore  the  drefs  of  one  of  his  lowell;  fubjeds  ;  for  when  Her- 
bert, the  traveller,  afterwards  faw  him,  though  he  was  giving  an 
audience  to  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  he  was  drcft  in  a  coat  of 
plain  read  callico,  quilted  with  cotton.  Uut  he  gave  far  more 
dreadful  proofs  of  his  gfief,  than  falling  and  mourning.  For 
he  invited  all  the  khans,  who  had  either  given,  or  caufed,  a 
fufpicion,  or  had  encouraged  his  jealoufy  of  his  fon,  to  a  ban- 
quet, where  he  ordered  poifcn  to  be  adminiOred  to  them,  and 
he  faw  them  all  expire,  before  he  left  the  room.  The  tyrant 
however,  probably  fearing,  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  him 
to  get  a  future  executioner  of  his  cruelty,  was  fo  far  from  put- 
ting Babut  to  death,  that  he  rewarded  him  with  the  government 
of  the  principality  of  Kafwin.  He  forced  Babut  at  laft,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  cut  off  his  fon's  head,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  to  throw  it  as  his  feet.  Obferving  Babut,  on  this  occafioii, 
opprefled  with  grief,  "  Think,  Babut,  faid  he,  what  I  mufl: 
have  felt,  when  you  brought  me  the  news  of  my  fon's  death. 
Be  gone,  and  comfort  thyfelf  with  one  refledion,  that  thy  fon 
and  mine  are  no  more ;  and  that  in  this  refpedl,  thou  art  on  a 
footing  with  thy  fovereign."  It  is  faid  that  Babut  foon  after 
was  murdered  by  a  confpiracy  of  his  own  flaves.' 

Among  the  other  curious  particulars  with  which  this  hifiory 
abounds,  the  following  mult  be  highly  entertaining  to  an  En- 
glifh reader,  as  it  contains  an  exploit  of  his  countrymen  but 
little  known. 

'  Abbas,  equally  politic  as  brave,  had  the  art  to  turn  every 
circumftance  to  his  own  account.  In  1607,  the  Portugueze 
had  taken  the  ille  of  Ormus,  with  fome  adjacent  iflands,  from 
the  petty  king  who  reigned  there;  and,  by  this  important 
conqueft,  they  were  in.  hopes  to  engrofs  to  themfelves  all  the 
trade  of  the  Perfian  Gulph  ;  and  to  difjiofiefs  thte  English  of  all 
commerce  there.  An  officer,  Ruy  Frcra,  the  Portugueze  ge- 
neral and  governor,  accordingly  in  the  year  1621,  attacked  d 
I  fqua- 
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Tquadron   of  Englifh  (hips  trading  there,  killed  one  Andrew 
Shilling  their  commodore;  and  obliged  their  fliips  to  return  to 
India.     During  their  abfence.  Shah  Abbas,  who  had  reunited 
to  his  crown  To  many  other  dominions,  ordered  his  governor  of 
Shiras  to  befiege  the  ciry  of  Ormus  wjth  a  great  army.     While 
he  was  laying  before  the  place,  upon  which  Ruy  Freras  had 
raifed  new  fortifications,  the  Englifh  fquadron  being  now  aug- 
mented to  nine  fhips,  returned  to  diive  the  Portugueze  out  of 
Ormus,  which  they  already  found  befieged  by  the  Perfian  army. 
The  chief  Engliih  commanders  in  this  expedition  were  Waddel, 
Blythe,  and  Woodcock;  and  when  they  appeared  before  the 
place,  it  was  intimated  to  them   by  the  Perfian  general  KouU 
Kan,  that  if  they  expefled  the  benefit  of  trading  in  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  they  muft  join  his  army  againft  the  common  enemy  the 
Portugueze.     Upon  this,  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Engliih  (hould   be  put  in  pofiefiion  of  the 
caftle  of  Ormus,  with  all  its  cannon  and  ammunition;  but  the 
Perfians  were  at  liberty,  if  they  pleafed,  to  build  another  fort 
on  the  fame  ifland.     The  fpoil  was  to  be  equally    divided,  and 
the  Perfians  were  to  pay  half  the  expence  of  the  warlike  ope- 
rations ;  but  the  Englifh  were  ever  after  to  be  free  from  imports 
in   thofe  parts.     Thofe  conditions  being  fettled,  the  Englifh 
commanders  took  a  view  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  fiege,  which 
had  lafted  feven  months,  without  the  Perfians  making  the  fmalleft 
progrefs  in   it,  according  to  the   moft  authentic  accounts  re- 
ceived from  the  Englifh  and  other  Europeans,  who  were  pre- 
ient  at  the  fiege.     The  foldiers  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  who 
had  conquered  fo  many  great  kingdoms,  were  moft  wretched 
praftitioners  in  the  art  of  war.     The  three  captains  above  men- 
Jioned  befieged  the  cafile  of   Kilheme,  which  was  defended  by 
Ruy  Frera  in  perfon  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  the  place, 
and  he  himfelf  was  fent  prifoner  to  Surat.     In  the  mean  while, 
the  other  fix  Engliih  fiiips  landed  a  large  body  of  Perfians  upoa 
the   illand   of  Ormus  ;  and    while   the  Perfians    were  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  town,  which  they  did,  the  Engliih 
cannonaded  the  Portugueze  gallies,  in  which  the  chief  ilrength 
of  the  befieged  lay,  and  funk  five  of  them.     This  fervice  took 
up  about  five  weeks,  but  ftill  the  caftle  held  out,  being  garri- 
foned  by  twenty-fix  thoufand  men,  and  defended  by  one  hun- 
,dred  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.     It  is  hard  to  fay  whether 
the  Perfians  or  Portugueze  were  the   more  wretched  foldiers. 
The   firft  were  incapable  of  attacking,  and  the  others  of  de- 
fending.    The  Portugueze  however,  after  a  breach   had   beeti 
made,  repulfed   the  Perfians;  and   the    place  would    have  re- 
mained impregnable  by  them,  had  not  the  Engliih  undertook 
Jhp  fiege,  and  f<ifced  th?  garrifoij  to  fyrrender. 

'  The 
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*  The  reader,  from  the  above  relation,  may  e'afily  conclude* 
that  all  the  courage  and  fkill  of  the  Perfisns,  who  made  fo  great 
a  figure  under  Abbas,  was  only  comparative,  and  that  in  both 
refpeds,  they  were  as  much  inferior  to  the  Portugiieze,  the  moft 
cowardly  of  the  European  nations,  as  they  were  fuperior  to 
their  own  barbarous  neighbours.  Great  hiftorical  inftrudlion 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  fate  of  Ormus.  By  its  fituation  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  it  was  the  once  the  j^reateft  mart 
of  trade  in  the  known  world.  It  is  celebrated  by  all  antiquity 
on  that  account  ;  and  even  before  the  difcoveiies  of  the  Portu- 
gueze,  it  was  talked  of  by  Europeans  as  the  paradife  of  the 
earth,  and  the  mine  of  riches.  The  Portugneze,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  were  the  moft  enter{,>»izing 
and  th6  moil  infolent  people  in  Europe  ;  and  the  kings  of  Or- 
jTius  had  formerly  been  poffelfed  of  imraenfe  trc-ifures,  and  ter- 
ritories en  the  continent.  Arter  various  revoluriui.s  in  tlieir  go- 
vernment, Albuquerque,  the  famous  Portuo^jeze  general  and 
admiial,  by  incredible  efforts  of  courage  and  good  managrment, 
yeudered  the  king  of  the  ifland  tributary  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time 
his  flave.  For  though  Albuquerque  contimjed  the  government 
in  the  perfons  of  the  royal  family,  yet  they  had  no  power,  but 
in  fome  very  immaterial  points  of  religion  and  trifling  dilputes, 
over  fubjeds  ;  and  they  fubfiffed  upon  a  pitiTul  (fipend  allotted 
to  them  by  the  Portugueze  governors;  nor  weie  they  even  per- 
mitted, without  leave,  to  depart  from  the  ifland.  Ir  was  in 
vain  for  the  kings  of  Perfia,  who  fome  time  before  the  reduction 
of  the  ifland  by  the  Portuguefe,  had  rendered  it  tributary,  to 
complain  of  lofmg  their  tribute,  and  of  being  infulted  by  a  hand- 
ful of  beggarly  Europeans,  for  io  the  Afiatics  confidered  the 
Portugueze  to  be.  Albuquerque  not  only  held  them  at  de- 
fiance, but  brought  them  to  treat  with  him  upon  the  footing  of 
a  fovereign  prince.  It  would  tire  defcription  to  give  an  account 
of  the  vafl  riches  and  luxu/y  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in 
Ormus,  which  was  faid  to  contain  forty  thoufand  people,  tho' 
ro  more  than  feven  miles  in  circumference.  They  arrived  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  arrogance  as  to  boaft',  that  inftead 
of  gilding,  as  they  did,  the  bolts  and  bars  of  their  doors  and 
windows,  they  would  make  them  of  folid  gold  and  filver.  In 
the  fair  time,  the  ifland  itfelf  was  the  rendezvous  of  commerce. 
The  foil  of  it  being  hid  under  the  moft  magnificent  carpets  be- 
low their  feef,  and  lich  pavilions  above  their  heads,  made  the 
whole  ifland  appear  as  a  camp,  in  which  none  but  princes  and 
general  officers  refided ;  while  the  air  was  impregnated  by  all 
the  fineft  odors  and  perfumes  that  nature  can  produce.' 

*  After  faying  fo  much  with  regard  to  this  terreftrial  paradife, 
the  reader  muft  be  furprized  to  uiiderftand,  that  this  delightful 
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fpot  was  no  other  than  a  rock  of  fait ;  deftitute  of  water,  herb- 
age, trees,  vegetables,  and  all  thofe  produfts  of  the  earth 
which  contribute  either  to  the  h^ppinefs,  or  the  fubfiftance  of 
mankind.  But  trade,  induftry,  and  a  happy  fttuation,  (it  being 
no  more  ban  five  miles  diftant  from  the  continent  of  Perfia) 
fupplisd  them  ali  ;  till  all  were  deftroyed  by  luxurv.  The  im- 
menfe  riches  the  Portugueze  acquired,  the  adulations  paid  them 
by  the  flaves  of  the  eaft,  and  ihe  precautions  taken  by  Albu- 
querque, and  their  wife  predeceflbrs,  to  render  the  ifland  im- 
pregnable, niade  them  lofe  all  their  virtue  :  animofities  among 
themfelvcs  fucceeaed,  and  the  pride  ipherent  to  their  nation, 
with  the  defiie  of  being  revenged  upon  one  another,  finifhed 
their  ruin,  by  a  handful  of  Engliih  failors,  upon  that  once 
happy  fpot.  May  the  fanne  never  be  the  fate  of  other  Europe- 
ans, or  their  defcendants,  who  are  now  in  circumftances  of 
profperity  and  affluence,  from  valour  and  induftry. 

'  Abbas  knew  too  well  the  importance  of  Ormus  to  think  o€ 
preferving  ir.  He  knew  his  own  ignorant  and  indolent  fubjefts 
never  could  fupport  the  ftate  it  was  in,  when  it  came  into  his 
hands  ;  and  that  therefore,  it  muft  in  courfe  fail  a  prey  to  any 
enrerprizing  European  power  who  fnould  attempt  to  reduce  it. 
He  therefore  refolvcd  to  reduce  it  to  the  ftare  in  which  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  the  moft  uncomfortable  and  defpi- 
cable  that  can  be  conceived.  The  Portugueze,  it  is  true,  might 
have  retaken  it,  had  they  been  fupported  properly  by  their  go- 
vernors at  Goa  ;  but  all  attempts  of  that  kind  proved  unfuc-^ 
cefsful ;  and  Shah  Abbas  was  deaf  to  the  moft  flattering  pro- 
pofals  of  the  EngliHi,  for  making  a  fettlement  there.  Though 
the  conqueft  of  Ormus,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Portugueze, 
was  entirely  owing  to  them  ;  and  though  a  fair  treaty  had 
been  concluded  between  them  and  the  Perfian«,  yet  after  the 
fervice  was  performed,  he  moft  ingratetuily  refufed  to  fulfil  the 
articles;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Englifli  were  confiderable 
lofers  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  own  arms.  It  is  faid,  that  they 
did  not  carry  off^  above  the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds, 
though  the  money  and  effeds,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  amounted  to  two  millions  fterling.  But  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  acknowledoed,  that  they  loft  confiderable  ef- 
fects by  ftorms  and  fliipwrecks.  The  trade  of  Ormus  was,  by 
Shah  Abbas,  transferred  to  Gambron.  The  Dutch,  partly  by 
Health,  and  partly  by  connivance,  carried  ofF  the  materials  of 
the  fortifications  ;  and  by  the  lateft  accounts  we  have,  the  whole 
ifland  now  appears  like  a  wreck  of  nature.* 

The  hiftory  of  Perfia  is  fucceeded  by  that  of  the  Turkifli 
empire,  which  is  continued  to  the  prefent  times  ;  and  that  by 
the  hiftory  of  Germany,  which  begins  with  the  reign  of  Ch?rle- 

magne. 
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roagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  and,  in  this  volume,  is  brought 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conrade  the  Fourth,  and  the 
extinif^ion  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia.  Upon  the  whole,  tho'  this 
volume  is  remarkably  concife  and  comprehenfive,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  event  that  happened  during  the  period  it  contains, 
that  is  not  here  related  with  a  brevity  which  anfwers  all  the 
ends  of  the  moft  florid  and  circumftantial  narrative. 


XIII.  A  Treattfe  of  Algebra,  in  Tivo  Books.  Book  J.  Containing 
the  fundamental  Principles  cf  this  Art.  Together  -^ith  all  the 
PraStical  Rules  cf  Optration.  Book  II.  Qonlaining  a  great  Va-^ 
riety  of  Problems  in  the  jnoji  important  Branches  of  the  Mathe- 
matics. By  W.  Efuerfon.    81/0.   7  s.     Nourfe. 

THE  work  before  us  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fyflem  of  algebra,  executed  in  a  very  con- 
cife and  mafterly  manner.  But  it  is  abfolutely  neceilary  that 
the  reader  be  acquainted  with  arithmetic  and  geometry,  before 
.Jie  attempts  to  perufe  it  :  and  with  thefe  qualifications,  we  will 
venture  to  promife  him,  that  the  time  he  fpends  in  ftudying  it 
will  not  be  fpent  in  vain. 

The  properties  of  fimple  figured  extenfion  conftitute  the  ob- 
jeft  of  geometry  ;  a  fcience,  which,  in  order  to  obtain  its  end 
with  more  facility,  firft  confiders  exren«ion  as  limited  by  one, 
then  by  two,  and,  at  laft,  by  three  dimenfions.  Thefe  three 
dimenfions  conditute  the  eflence  of  all  mental  bodies,  or  por- 
tions of  fpace,  terminated  every  way  by  intelie61ual  boundaries. 
And  thus,  by  the  fuccefiive  operations  and  abftradions  of  the 
mind,  we  divert  matter  of  s'lmofl:  ail  its  fenfible  proper- 
ties, in  order  to  examine  its  idea  only.  The  difcoveries  to 
which  this  enquiry  leads  us,  cannot  fail  of  being  extremely 
ufeful ;  efpecially  as  it  is  here  unnecefiary  to  regard  the  impe- 
netrability of  bodies  :  for  when  we  contemplate  their  motion, 
we  need  only  confider  them  as  figured  and  moveable  parts  of 
fpace,  feparate  from  each  other. 

But  as  the  examination  of  figured  extenfion  prefents  nu- 
merous poffible  combinations,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  ^x\^ 
lome  facile  method  of  difcovering  thefe  combinations.  In  or- 
der to  this,  a  fmall  degree  of  attention  will  be  neceflary  to  con- 
vince us,  that  they  principally  confifi  in  the  calculation  and  re- 
lation of  the  different  parts  of  which  we  imagine  geometrical 
figures  to  be  formed  ;  and  this  enquiry  leads  us  to  arithmetic, 
or  the  fcience  of  numbers;  which  is  no  more  than  the  art  of 
finding  a  fliort  method  of  cxprefiing  a  fjngle  relation,  arifing 
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from  thecompanfon  of  many  :  and  the  different  ways  of  com- 
paring thefe  relations,  give  us  the  difFiirent  rules  of  arith- 
metic. 

By  reflefting  upon  thefe  rules,  we  eafily  deduce  certain  prin- 
ciples, or  general  properties  of  relations;  and  by  expreiiing 
thefe  relations  in  a  general  manner,  we  difcover  different  poi- 
flble  combinations;  the  refults  of  which,  being  reduced  to  one 
general  form,  are  no  more  than  arithmetical  combinations,  in- 
dicated and  reprefented  by  the  moft  fnnple  and  concife  expref- 
fions  confident  with  their  generality.  The  art,  or  fcience,  of 
thus  denoting  thefe  relations,  is  what  we  call  algebra,  or  the 
fcience  of  magnitude  in  general.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  poffible  difcoveries  of  quantity,  or  whatever  is  fufceptible 
of  increafe  or  diminution. 

Such  is  the  concatenation  between  the  three  fciences  of  geo- 
metry,  arithmetic,  and  algebra  :  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
our  ingenious  author  fuppofes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
two  former  before  he  attempts  to  perufe  his  work,  which  treats 
of  the  latter. 

The  fecond  book  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  application  of 
the  rules  delivered  in  the  firft",  to  a  great  variety  of  fubjei^s, 
relating  to  arithmetic,  geometry,  plain  and  fpherical  trigono- 
metry, geometrical  kci,  mechanics,  phyfics,  feries,  exponential 
quantities,   and  the  doftrine  ife  maximis  £jf  minimis. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  a  treatife  merely  elementary  can 
furnifh  matter  for  many  extrafls :  indeed  a  general  concatena- 
tion always  runs  thro*  works  of  this  kind  and  renders  the  fe- 
veral  parts  fo  dependent  on  one  another,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  give  our  readers  any  intelligible  quotation. 


XIV".  Thirteen  Sermons  en  the  Parahle  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  nvith  three 
others  on  Perfonal  and  Family-  Religion.  Preached  at  Wareham 
in  Dorfetfliire.     By  S.  Reader.     %vo.     Pr.  ^s.     Field. 

THE  author  of  thefe  difcourfes  writes  with  a  laudable  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
congregation.  His  difcourfes  contain  many  wholefome  admo- 
nitions and  pious  reflections  ;  but  they  feem  to  be  more  peculi- 
arly calculated  for  the  good  people  of  Wareham  than  the  re-- 
public  of  letters  :  they  will  indeed  aflord  but  little  entertain- 
ment to  the  learned  or  the  inqulfitive  reader.  The  author  is 
capable  of  writing  in  an  unexceptionable  fliie;  but  he  debafes- 
his  compofitions  by  that  whining  mode  of  expreinon,  or,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  phrafe,  that  g'-caning  rhetoric,  which  too 
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often   dlftlnguiflies    the  theological  produflions  of   diffent!i}« 
teachers. 

The  following  extradls  will  give  our  readers  a  proper  idea  of 
his  manner  and  merit. 

*  The  enlargennent  of  the  faculties  of  the  faints  will  render 
them  capable  of  pleafures  far  fuperior  to  all  that  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  at  prefent,  perhaps  of  fuch,  of  which  they  have 
not  at  prefent  even  the  lead  conception.  But  to  have  fin  for  ever 
deftroyed,  to  be  made  perfed  in  holinefs,  to  have  the  feeble 
fparks  of  love  to  God,  which  were  here  kindled  in  their  hearts, 
blown  up  into  a  bright  and  everlafting  flame  ;  to  fpend  eter- 
nity in  his  fervice  and  his  praifc,  to  glow  with  immortal  ardour 
in  this  blifsful  employment,  and  to  have  no  more  intrufions  of 
vanity  to  pollute  and  interrupt  it,  will  be  blefiednefs  indeed, 
which  a  fanclified  mind  cannot  but  look  for  with  defire  and 
pleafure,  but  which  fliall  far  exceed  the  moft  exalted  expefla- 
tions.  'Tis  inexpreiTibly  delightful  to  come  to  God  with  holy 
fervour  of  devotion  now,  amidft  all, the  imperfeftions  that  at- 
tend it;  but  to  draw  near  his  throne,  with  more  divine  fervour, 
and  without  any  remainder  of  imperfedlion,  muft  neceflariiy  af- 
ford the  moft  confummate  delight.' 

In  this  paragraph  the  author  expreffes  himfelf  with  fome  ele- 
gance of  Oile  and  dignity  of  fentiment:  but  take  another  quo- 
tation. «  Will  you  not,  O  my  friends,  give  up  yourfelves  fo 
Chrift,  and  receive  him  as  a  bridegroom  to  you  ?  He  cannot 
be  rejected  without  the  utmoll  folly,  the  greateft:  guilt,  and  ab- 
jfolute,  final,  irrevocable  ruin.  Chrift  muft  be  your?,  or  you 
niiift  be  for  ever  undone.  Oh  !  that  every  one  therefore  would 
he  perfuaded,  to  receive  the  Lord  of  glory,  in  this  amiable  and 
endearing  chara£ler,  as  a  bridegroom  to  his  foul  !' 

Again. '  O  my  friends,  what  is  the  ifTue  of  the  trial  ?  how 

far  is  the  end  of  our  Lord's,  our  bridegroom's  delay,  anfwered 
"with  refpeft  to  us  ?  Does  it  kindle  our  defire  of  his  coming  ?  f's 
the  expeftation  of  it  to  us  like  that  of  hcpe  deferred,  that  ?rakcr 
the  heart  feck,  Prov.  xiii.  iz.  Do  we  look  for  it  with  that  rtV- 
Jire.,  which,  v/hen  ;/  comes,  will  be  a  tree  of  life  ?  Oh  !  that  I 
could  fay,  Oh  !  that  you,  my  brethren,  could  in  general  fay, 
that  it  is  fo  with  us !  He  comes,  but  are  we  ready  to  give  him 
a  cordial  welcome,  becoming  thecondefcending  relation  in  which 
he  ftands,  as  the  bridegroom  of  our  fouls  ?  Do  we  look  for  the 
day  of  our  complete  union  to  him,  with  an  ardour  refembling 
that,  with  which  the  day  of  the  conjugal  union  is  often  ex- 
pefted  ?  Oh  !  where  is  our  faith  ?  Where  is  our  living  by  it  ? 
Where  is  our  hope,  our  joy,  our  ardqnt  defire,  on  the  thought 
of  his  approach  J' 
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Here  Mr.  Reader,  forgetting  the  charafter  of  a  manly  ora- 
tor, whines  like  an  Arcadian  fwain,  and  miftakes  the  groan  for 
the  pathos. 

Some  perhaps  may  be  afrefted  with  this  way  of  writing,  and 
call  it  «/7(ff/o« ;  but  fu rely  it  is  lielow  the  dignity  of  Chriftian 
eloquence.  We  meet  with  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  facred 
writings.  Our  Saviour's  parable  is  firaple  and  unafFeded  ;  he 
fpeaks  of  no  cotijugal  ardors,  no  union  of  tlie  bridegroom  and 
the  bride.    That  HnHicn  which  fome  people  admire  is — canting. 

We  flrall  not  undertake  to  anaiyie  thefe  difcourfes,  as  they 
contain  nothing  new  or  peculiarly  iiiilriiC^ive.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve  that  our  author  has  minutely  exariiined  the  pa- 
rable of  the  ten  virgins;  earneftly  recommended  the  duty  cjf 
•  f)erfona!  and  family  religion  ;*  and,  from  all  thefe  topics,  de- 
duced a  competent  variety  of  practical  obfervations. 


XV.  ^he  Claim  of  the  Colonies  to  an  Exemption  from  Internal  Taxes 
impofed  by  Authority  cf  Parliament,  examined:  In  a  Letter  from 
a  Gentleman  in  London,  to  his  Friend  in  America,  %-vo.  Pr.  u, 
Johnflon. 

'E  have  not,  for  fome  years,  feen  a  more  candid,  difpaf- 
fionate,  and  better-fupported  pamphlet,  than  this  before 
us.  The  author  appears  to  have  a  landed  prf)perty  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  have  refufed  his  concurrence  with  the  agent  of  the 
province  where  it  lies,  in  oppofing  the  intended  adl  of  parlia- 
ment for  impoHng  certain  ftamp  duties  in  the  colonies.  This 
oppofition,  it  feems,  is  attended  with  a  very  fmgular  and  alarm- 
ing circumftance,  that  fome  of  thofe  colonies  have  difputed  the 
fundamental  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  them.  This  letter- 
writer  combats  that  opinion  with  great  ftrength  of  evidence 
and  reafoning  ;  fully  convinced  that  the  profperity  and  fecuriry 
of  the  colonies  has  arifen  from,  and  is  conneded  with,  that  ju- 
rifdidion.  He  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  the  pretended  right  of 
exemption  can  be  claimed  only  upon  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  fettlers  carried  with  them  to  America  ;  the 
grants  of  the  crown ;  the  confent  and  ufage  of  parliament ; 
the  Americans  not  being  reprelented  in  the  Britilh  houfe  of 
commons  ;  or  the  manifeft  imprafticability,  or  public  inconve- 
nience, of  parliaments  exercifing  jurifdiction  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

As  to  the  common  law  of  England,  it  is  plain,  that  it  can 
oppofe  no  tax  laid  on  by  the  Britifli  parliament,  hew- 
ever  it  might  one  impofed  by  a  provincial  alTembly.  With  re- 
gard to  charters,  it  is  certain  that  that  of  Penfylvania  exprelly 
referves  the  right  of  parliament  to  impofe  taxes  upon  the  Pen- 
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fylvanlans ;  and  •  the  charters  granted  to  Connefticut,  McrlTs^ 
chufets  Bay,  New'-Hampfhire,  and  Rhode-lfland,  limir  the  le^ 
giflative  power,  which  they  grant  the  refpedlive  affcmblies,  to 
the  enadling  fuch  laws  as  (hall  not  be  repugnant,  but,  as  near 
as  may  be,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.'  The 
charter  of  Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  '  That  the 
inhabitants  fliall  not  be  fubjedt  to  any  impofitions  or  taxes,  but 
fuch  as  their  houfe  of  burgefles  fhall  confent  to.'  Notwithfland- 
ing  this,  the  letter-writer  obferves,  that  the  people  of  Maryland 
are  almoft  the  only  people  in  America  who  have  not  fet  up  a 
claim  of  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation.  We  are 
therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  they  look  upon  this  claufe  in  their 
charter,  as  only  limiting  the  prerogative  from  impofing  taxes 
upon  them.  But  whatever  is  the  meaning  of  the  crown,  it  is 
certain,  that  neither  James  the  ift,  nor  Charles  the  jft,  could, 
by  their  prerogative,  abolifh  any  jull  right  of  parliament,  far 
Jefs  the  fundamental  one  of  taxation;  and  indeed  we  think  any 
American  pays  a  very  indifferent  compliment  to  the  proteftant 
eftablifhment,  if  he  endeavours  to  fhtlter  himfelf,  by  a  prero- 
gative charter,  againft  an  aft  of  parliament.  We  are  not  fure 
whether  fuch  a  plea  does  not  airh  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  as  eftablifhed  at  the  Revolution.  Our  author  farther 
obferves,  that  the  Briiifh  parliament  has  of  late  not  only  alter- 
ed but  annulled  charters,  and  mentions  that  of  the  fiflimongers 
of  London. 

As  to  the  confent  and  ufage  of  parliament,  which  is  the  next 
ground  of  the  colonies  claim  of  exemption,  the  letter-writer  very 
juftly  obferves,  that  this  claim  isdeftroyed  by  thepradtice  of  par- 
liaments;  and  he  brings  one  inftanee  that  ought  to  be  decifive, 
the  aft  of  parliament  palTed  in  the  year  1733,  '  which  abro- 
gates fo  much  of  the  common  law,  as  relates  to  defcents  of 
freeholds  in  America,  takes  from  the  fon  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance in  the  lands  the  crown  had  granted  to  the  father  and  his 
heirs  in  abfolute  fee,  makes  them  alTets,  and  applies  them  to 
the  payment  of  debts  and  accounts  contrafted  by  the  father 
without  the  participation  of  the  fon.  This  acl  goes  ftill  fur- 
ther ;  it  fets  afide  the  fort  of  evidence  required  by  the  common 
law,  and  eflablilhed  by  every  court  of  juftice  in  America,  in 
proof  of  a  debt,  and  injoins  the  admiffion  of  an  affidavit  made 
ex  parte  by  a  perfon  ir.  Great  Britain,  before  the  chief  magi- 
flrate  of  any  corporation,  and  only  authenticated  by  the  com- 
mon feal  of  fuch  corporation,  as  evidence  equivalent  to  •vi'va  'voce 
evidence  in  all  courts  of  juftice  in  the  colonies.  Could  it  now 
be  fuppofed  that  any  Attierican  chief  juftice,  who  in  the  courfe 
of  his  office  muil  have  frequently  pronounced  decrees  of  his 
court  under  the  authority  of  this  aft  of  parliament  for  feizing 
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bpon,  and  felling  the  freehold  lands  inherited  by  the  Ton  from 
his  father,  for  the  difcharge  and  fatisfaftion  of  a  book-debt  due 
from  the  father  to  a  Britilh  merchant,  and  only  proved  to  be 
juftly  owing  by  fuch  evidence  as  I  have  mentioned,  fhould  doubt 
of  the  power  of  parliament  to  difpofe  of  tl^e  property  of  any 
inhabitant  of  the  colonies  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  provincial 
legiflatiire  of  each  colony  has  authority  to  do  ?  Or  can  any  man 
who  admits  the  power  of  parliament  to  takeaway  the  lands  of 
the  people  in  America,  (the  mofi:  facred  part  of  any  man's  pro- 
perty) and  difpofe  of  them  for  the  ufe  of  private  perfons,  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain,  queftion  the  parliament's  having  fuf- 
ificient  jurifdiftion  to  takt  away  a  fmall  part  of  the  produdts  of 
thofe  lands,  and  apply  it  to  the  public  fervice.' 

The  author  then  mentions  the  mutiny  and  defertion 
bill,  by  which  the  troops  raifed  in  America  are  rendered 
fubjed  to  the  fame  pains  and  penalties  as  the  Britifh,  whicU 
they  never  were  before  the  fiift  year  of  the  late  war.  The 
letter-wiiter  next  proceeds  to  fhew,  and  we  think  he  does  it  un- 
anfwerably,  that  the  parliament  has  a  right  to  impofe  inter- 
nal, as  well  as  external,  taxes  in  America.  With  regard  to  the 
next  claim  of  exemption  urged  by  the  Americans,  their  not 
being  reprefented  in  parliament,  he  refers  himfelf  to  a  pamphlet 
We  have  lately  taken  notice  *  of,  but  differs  from  that  author 
in  a  few  particulars,  tho'in  none  that  affed  the  main  queilion. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  lali  ground  of  ths  co- 
lonies claim,  the  impraflicability,  or  public  inconvenience, 
of  the  parliament's  impofing  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  la 
examining  this  objedion,  he  admits  the  inconveniency  ia 
the  fuUeft  manner;  but  as  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  is  ne- 
ceflary,  he  (liews,  that  th*"  ether  methods  propofed,  viz.  that 
the  colonies  fliould  agree  among  themfelves  upon  the  propor- 
tion to  be  raifed  by  each  ;  or  that  the  crown  fhould  make 
a  requifition  from  each  colony  of  a  particular  fum,  are 
both  imprafticable  and  inconvenient.  He  then  ftates  the  ama- 
zing debt  due  from  the  colonies  to  the  merchants  of  London, 
of  tour  millions  fterling,  and  he  fuppofes,  rather  than  proves, 
that  the  whole  goods  and  chatttls,  negroes,  and  fifhing  uten- 
fils,  of  all  the  Britilh  fubjefts  on  the  Continent  are  v/orth  not 
above  two  millions  more.  ♦  And  yet,  (continues  he)  notwith- 
ftanding  this  prodigious  debt,  the  Bridfh  merchants  are  iHil 
fo  willing  to  give  the  colonies  further  credit,  that  fome  colony- 
tegiflatures  have  found  it  neceffary  to  reftrain  the  Britifh   mer- 

*  The  Objedlions  to  the  Taxation  of  our  American  Colonies 
by  the  Legillature  of  Great  Britain,  briefly  confidered.  \to, 
Pr.  td.  Wtlkie.  P.  149. 
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chants  from  doing  fo,  by   ena<fling  laws  againft  it ;  for  fuch  is 
the  avowed  purpofe  of  a  late  a6l  ot  aficmbly  in  South  Carolina, 
which  lays  a  duty  equal  to  a  prohibition  upon  negroes  imported 
into  that  province.     This  being  the  caf^,  may  I  not  venture  to 
affirm,  that   it   is   the   merchants  of  Great  Britain,   who  have 
raifed  the  colonies  to  their  prefent  importance  P  And  if  we  en- 
quire into  their  motives  for  giving  the  colonies  fuch  extenfive 
credit,  we  fliall  find  them  to  be  the  confidence  they  had  in  the 
fuprenie  jurilllidion  of  parliament,  following  their  property  to 
America,  and  ftcuring  it  for  them  in  the  deepeft  recelfes  of  the 
woodf,  againft  any  unjuft  adl  oF  a  provincial  legislature,  or  any 
fraudulent  invefiiture  of  it  by  the  perfons  in  whofe  hands  they 
confided  it.     That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  any  one  may  convince 
Iiimfelf,  by  only  comparing  the  uate  of  the  colonies  credit  with 
the  Britifh  merchants  in  the  year  1732,  when  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, I   before  took  notice  of,  was  pafled,  with  what  it  is  at 
this  day ;  or,  if  he  wifhes  for  further  fatistaftlon,  let  him  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  the  merchants,  that  the  parliament  has  no 
internal  jurifdiftion   over  property  in   the  colonies,  and    that 
confequently  the  aft  which  they  depend  on  is  void  in  itfclf,  and 
cannot  be  executed  ;  and  he  will  foon  have  the  cries  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  bankrupts,  and  ruined  Americans,   to  clear 
up  his  doubts.' 

This  letter-writer  next  proves,  from  recent  fafts,  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  parliamentary  jurifdiftion  over  the  perfons  of  the  fub- 
jefts   in  the  colonies,  even  for  their  own  fecurity;   and  this  is 
followed  by  a  juftification  of  the   propofed  tax,  which  is  ad- 
vanced with  great  tendernefs  towards  the  interefls  of  the  colo- 
i)ies.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  is   at  the  head  of 
the  treafury  fliewed  a  tendernefs  likewife  which  was  uncommon  ; 
for  tho'  la(t  year  the  houfe  of  commons  had  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion  that  it  might  be  proper  to  charge  certain  ftamp  duties  upon 
the  colonies,  yet   all  further  proceedings  upon  that   refolution 
were  poftponed  till  next  felfion,  that   the  colonies  might  have 
time  to  offer  a  compenfation  for  the  revenue  that   fuch   a  tax 
might  produce.      When    the  agents  of  the  colonies  waited  on 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  thank  him  for  this  mark  of 
confideration,  he  hinted,   that  the -colonies  would  now  have  it 
in  their  power,  by  agreeing  to  this  tax,  to  eftablifli  a  precedent 
for  their  being  confulted  before  any  tax  was  impofed  on  them 
by  parliament,  and  thaf  he  was  ready  to  receive  any  propofel 
from  the  colonies  for  a  tax  thai  might  be  equivalent  in  its  produce. 
Theagents  informed  their  onfiituents  .iccordiiigly  ;   butinftead 
of   complying    with    fo  generous    and    humane    a    proceedrng, 
fome  of  them  fent  over  periticMis,   to  be  prefented   to  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  pofitivcly  and  direftly  queltioning  the  au- 
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thority  and  jurifdidlion  of  parliament  over  the  properties  of 
the  people  in  the  colonies  ;  and  tho'  fome  of  them  were  lefs 
violent,  or  rather  lefs  frantic,  yet  none  of  them  either  au- 
thorized its  agents  to  confent  to  a  ftamp  duty,  or  to  offer  any 
compenfation.  Two  of  them,  indeed,  faid.  they  would  bear 
their  proportion  of  that  duty,  by  methods  of  their  own  ;  but 
H'hen  qucftioned,  they  confefled  they  had  no  authority  to 
undertake  for  any  particular  fum.  The  petitions  quellioning 
the  juiidlt^ion  of  parliament  were  not  fuffered  to  be  read  in  the 
houfe,  and  the  agents  for  thofe  colonies  refufr'd  to  concur  in 
another  petition,  which  might  have  eftablifhed  a  precedent  for 
their  being  heard  in  behalf  of  their  refpeflive  colonies  againft 
the  tax. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  in  our  account  of  this  pam- 
phlet, becaufe  it  concerns  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  this  kingdom  ;  which  is  here  clearly  Hated,  and  candidly 
difcuffed. 
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J  6.   An  Addrefs  H   the  remaining  Members  of  the    Coterie.      %-~J0. 
pr.   \s.   Wilkie. 

IF  we  are  not  miftaken,  we  have  reviewed,  with  great  fatif- 
fadtion,  fome  former  productions  of  this  author  ;  and  as  we 
have  no  concern  in  the  event  of  political  difputes,  we  cannot 
help  widiing  that  the  combatants  were  fomewhat  better  paired, 
that  they  might  give  a  little  more  diverfion  to  the  public.  At 
prefent  the  vidlory  which  the  minifterial  writers  have  obtained, 
in  wit,  fads,  argument,  ftile,  and  compofition,  has  been  too 
cheap;  and  the  only  apology  we  can  make  on  the  fide  of  the 
minority  is,  that  their  time  is  (o  much  taken  up  in  ading,  fpeak- 
ing,  and  voting,  that  they  have  no  leifure  for  writing.  This 
however  is  a  cor.dudt  very  d2iferf?nt  from  that  of  former  mino- 
rities, who  afterwards  h;^ve  become  majorities.  We  can  our- 
felves  remember  the  time  when  a  minority  of  no  more  than 
thirty-five,  upon  the  rtrongeft  queftion  they  could  bring  in  to 
the  houfe,  by  the  force  of  writing,  raifed  a  fpirit  in  the  nation, 
which  carried  their  point,  againft  one  of  the  moft  able  and 
moft  powerful  minifters  the  nation  ever  had. 

This  writer,  after  a  very  fneering,  and,  we  think,  not  quite 
generous  introdudion,  (if  the  numbers  of  his  antagonifts 
are  as  defpicable  as  be  reprefents)  proceeds  in  a  ffrain  of  arch, 
but  powerful  irony,  to  espofe  the  inconfiftencies  of  the  mino- 
rity. Speaking  of  Lord  B.  •  You  call  him,  fays  our  addrefler, 
Q^  3  a  be- 
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a  betrayer  of  his  country,  and  yet  you  fue  to  him  for  proteflion  ; 
you  condemn  him  to  the  block,  and  the  fcaffold,  and  yet  faid 
you  to  hirri.  Rule  thou  o-ver  us.^  The  author  then  is  extremely 
fevere  on  the  ends  ot  the  f  ppofition,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  carried  on  ;  but,  above  all,  againft  the  profufe  expences, 
a,mounting,  as  he  fays,  to  a  debt  of  fixty  millions  fterling,  laid 
out  on  four  German  campaigns,  without  bringing  the  leaft  ad- 
vantage to  this  country. 

We  are  fu  m\ich  friends  to  the  oppofition,  that  we  really  wifh 
fome  of  their  writers  would  attempt  to  anfwer  this  mi- 
nifterial  argument,  by  fhcwing,  that  France,  during  thofe  four 
campaigns,  or,  at  leaft,  the  two  laft  of  them,  which  were  the 
iiiolt  expenfive  and  bloody,  could,  with  the  leaft  probability  of 
luccefs,  hare  carried  troops  to  America,  ruined  as  her  marine 
v.;as  ;  or  that,  had  they  landed  there,  they  could  have  done 
her  any  fervice,  coufidering  the  very  powerful  armament  we 
then  had  in  that  country. 

,  This  writer  4^exi  proceeds,  with  very  farcaflical  humour,  to 
charafterize  the  two  heads  of  the  oppofition  ;  one  of  whom 
he  reprefents  as  an  intolerable  tyrant,  and  the  other  as  a  mere 
weathercock.  He  likewife  mentions  a  '  gentleman,  whom 
adying  financier  is  faid  to  have  left  as  a  legacy  to  this  country, 
for  the  filling  a  confiderable  department  in  the  treafury.' — 
But,  continues  he,  '  mere  tranfcripts  from  Pofflethwaite,  and 
from  the  printed  Journals  of  the  houle,  are  but  aukward  reme- 
dies to  the  diitempered  condition  of  our  public  revenues :  till  he 
can  reafon,  improve,  and  calculate,  as  well  as  copy  and  read, 
he  is  not  likely  to  give  much  fatisfadtion  to  others,  whatever  he 
rnay  do  to  himfelf.'  Our  author  then  mentions  the  prefent  to- 
pics of  oppofition,  which  he  reduces  to,  the  difmiffion  of  offi- 
cers in  parliament  ;  the  Manila  bills;  the  Canada  paper;  and 
the  ryftem  of  a  foreign  policy.  He  mentions,  vvith  an  air  of 
triumph,  the  unprecedented  payment  into  the  Britifh  Exche- 
quer of  670,000  1.  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  French  prifoners  ; 
and  defies  the  gentlemen  of  the  oppofition  to  quote  any  period 
of  time  in  which  their  patrons  ever  imported  io  much,  or  indeed 
any  fum  of  money  on  that  account.  He  obferves,  thatthe  modera- 
tion of  a  certain  duke,  in  an  intended  purchafe,  has  deprived  the 
oppofition  cf  a  favouriie  topic.  He  laughs,  perhaps  with  fome 
juliice,  at  the  German  demands  made  upon  Great  Britain.  He 
proceeds  to  the  qneftion  of  the  difmifTions,  which  he  ridicules, 
as  being  abfurd,  impradicable,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
uiir  conliitution.  As  to  the  IVIanila  bills,  we  cannot  think  that 
this  author's  arguments  are  very  conclufive  ;  if  we  confider  the 
Itate  of  the  Britifn  fleet  and  army  at  the  time  they  were  olj- 
^iaedj  and  the  very  great  incoaveniencies  that  mufl  be  intro- 

■  '■  "    '  dutd 
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•dijced  in  the  obfervation  of  all  capitulations,  if  the  court  of 
the  conquered  party  fhould  think  proper  to  difown  the  a£ts  of 
their  own  governors,  generals,  and  minifters. 

What  this  author  fays  with  regard  to  the  Canada  bills,  car- 
ries with  it  more  reafon.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  laft  ob- 
jedion,  that  of  the  foreign  policy  ;  which  he  treats  as  a  feries 
of  moft  inftimous,  impudent,  and  unauthenficated  demands  of 
our  German  brethren;  the  Jews  particularly,  who  have  loft 
their  all  in  the  defence  of  our  lives,  properties,  and  holy  faith. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  would  be  glad  to  review  a  pamphlet  oa 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  that  fhould,  with  equal  fpirit, 
anfwer  the  irony  and  the  fails  contained  in  this  addrefs. 

17-  The   StaSe   cf    the  Nation,    nvith  a  preliminary  Defence  of  the 
Budget,     ^to.    Pr.  is.    Almon. 

That  this  is  a  party  publication,  were  there  no  other  evi- 
dence, appears  from  the  very  moderate  price  it  bears.  The 
difpute  between  the  author  and  the  remarker  on  the  Budget  is 
of  a  very  fingular  nature,  as  the  former  acknowledges  that  both 
of  them  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame  papers,  in  enimating  the 
finking  fund,  (which  is  indeed  the  capital  part  of  the  difpute) 
but  have  brought  out  very  different  conclufions.  •  As  it  is 
impoffible  {fays  he)  for  more  than  one  conclufion  to  be  the 
true  one,  why  has  not  this  author  laid  his  finger  upon  that 
error  in  my  eftimate  which  he  prefumes  to  have  led  me  wrong, 
and  the  avoiding  of  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  fet  him  right  ?" 
This  is  a  pretty  extraordinary  way  of  reafoning  ;  for  we  appre- 
hend that,  when  two  authors  make  diti'erent  deductions  trom. 
the  fame  principles,  the  latter,  ipjbfatio,  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
calculations,  muft  neceflarily  point  out  the  errors  of  the  former. 
The  truth  therefore  is,  that  the  difference  lies  in  fads,  that 
can  be  decided  only  by  having  free  ac-cefs  to  original  papers. 
The  prefumption,  however,  mufi  lie  in  favour  of  the  miniller, 
whofe  adminiflration  of  the  fiiiances  has  gained  him  more  ap- 
probaiion,  both  without  doors  and  within,  than  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  of  his  predecefTors. 

18.   A  North- Briton    Extraordinary.      Puhlijhed  at   Edinburgh, 
Z-vo.  Pr.  6  d.     Nicoli. 

^M  tarn  ferreus — ut  teneat  fe  ?  fays  a  vigorous  Scotfman, 
Tfady  to  burft  with  indignation,  at  the  illiberal,  dull,  unpro- 
voked fcurriiity  every  day  poured  out  againft  his  country.  'Tis 
true,  friend,  you  have  reafon  ;  but  we  cannot  entirely  approve 
of  your  replying  in  the  manner  you  do.  You  cannot,  indeed, 
be  faid  to  repay  your  adverfaries  in  their  own  coia^  for  yau 

Q  4  wrjt^ 
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write  with  fenfe  and  fpirit :  but  we  think  your  abufe  of  the  Eng- 
lifn  nation  is  by  far  too  general,  and  therefore  unjuft.  Your 
miftake  lies  in  thinking  the  majority  of  the  Englidi  to  be  the 
enemies  or  revikrs  of  your  country.  The  cafe  is  otherwife  : 
the  majority  of  the  Engiiih  people  defpife  the  venom  throwa 
out  agaiiifl  the  Scots  as  much  as  you  do.  Have  a  little  patience, 
and  it  will  vanifh  of  itfelt;  nay  'tis  odds,  if  your  countrymen 
are  not  loaded  with  as  much  fulfcme  panegyric,  as  they. are  now 
treated  with  illiberal  abufe,  and  that  too  from  the  very  fame 
hands. 

ip.  The  mutua!  hi 0'e/^  0/ Grezt  Bnt2.\n  and  i he  Ars)ericsn  Cclo" 
nies  conjidered,  'vjith  refpeii  tc  an  Ad  fajfed  laji  SeJJion  of  Parlia- 
ment for  laying  a  Duty  on  Merchandife,  l5c.  V/ith  fame  Re/narks 
en  a  Pamphlet,  intituled,  *  Objections  is  the  Taxation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  i^c.  confidered.*  In  a  Letter  to  a  Mcmberof  Par- 
liament,     i^to,      Pr.  id.      Nicoll. 

This  writer  is  an  advocate  againft  the  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  but  we  apprehend  the  reader  will  find  nothing  new  irj 
his  arguments,  that  is  not  fully  anf^'ered  by  the  excellent 
pamphlet  already  reviewed.     (See  p.  225.) 

20.  The  Laiv!  and  Policy  o/"  England,  relating  to  Trade,  examined 
by  the  Maxims  and  Pi  inciphs  of  Trade  in  general  ;  and  by  thf 
Laivs  and  Policy  of  ether  Trading  Nations.  B)>  the  Author  of 
the  Trcaiife  en  the  Police  of  ¥x?incQ,   8ic.   ^to.   Pr.^:,  Robfon. 

The  chief  objeSion  we  have  to  this  performance  is,  the  au- 
thor's frequently  quoting  the  pradice  of  France  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  Great  Britain.  This  perpetual  appeal  to  France, 
85  the  flandard  of  police  and  government,  reminds  us  of 
lord  Clarendon's  heroes,  who  are  always  beaten  by  a  fet  of 
cowards  and  fcoundrels.  If  France  is  fuperior  to  Great  Britain 
in  thofe  arts,  how  came  flie,  fome  tim"e  ago,  to  be  beggared, 
and  a  bankrupt,  and  to  be  beaten  by  the  Englifh  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  without  having  been  able  to  recover  either  her 
credit  or  her  courage  to  this  day. 

lii  other  refpedts,  this  pamphlet  well  deferves  the  attention 
of  every  Englifhman  who  is  concerned  in  commerce,  land,  or 
manufadlures.  The  author  writes  in  a  plain,  perfpicuous,  and, 
indeed,  elegant  manner,  and  we  may  venture  to  recommend  it, 
as  containing  at  leaf!:  the  heads  of  a  general  fyftem  of  Englifh 
laws  and  pr>licy  relating  to  trade.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Firft,  The  iticreafe  of  our  products  and  manufaftures  at  home. 
Secondly,  The  advancement  of  our  commerce  abroad.     And, 

thirdly. 
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thirdly,  The  due  circulation  of  the  money  and  credit  arifing 
from  both. 

We  have  often  obferved,  that  treatifes  upon  trade  are  tem- 
porary, and  calculated  for  the  occafions  they  a:e  defigned  to 
ferve  ;  but  we  mufl  do  juftice  to  this  author,  in  faying,  that  we 
think  his  ideas  of  trade  and  policy  are  founded  upon  pernianent 
principles. 

Z\.  A  Compkat  Hi  [lory  of  the  late  War,  or  Annual  Regijler  of  the 
Rife,  Progrefs,  and  E'vents,  /«  Europe,  Afia,  Afrira,  and  Axnc- 
rica.  By].  Wright.   2  Foh  "i-vo.  Pr.  10 j.     Steel. 

There  is  a  common  proverb,  That  it  is  a  bad  wind  which 
blows  nobody  good  :  and  however  expenfive  the  late  war  was 
to  Great  Puitain,  it  has  been  a  very  gainful  article  to  book- 
botchers  of  every  kind,  who  have  formed,  modelled,  and  pub- 
lifhed  hiftories  of  ir,  without  number.  This  compilation  is 
n5ore  tolerable  than  that  which  we  reviewed  fome  time  ago, 
(fee  vol.  xvii.  p.  34.9)  becaufe  it  is  lefs  expenfive,  and  the 
materials  which  the  author  has  rifled  from  others  are  more  va- 
luable. A  reader  who  buys  the  book  comes  honeftly  by  them, 
and  therefore  he  needs  ask  no  queftions.  There  is,  however, 
a  double  robbery  committed  in  almoft  every  literary  theft ;  for 
both  the  original  author,  and  the  proprietor  who  pays  for  the 
copy,  are  wronged  ;  nor  is  the  cafe  different,  fuppofing  them 
to  be  the  fame. 

22.  The  Enlargement  of  the  Mind.  Epijlle  II.  To  William  Lang- 
horne,  M.  A.     ^j/ J.  Langhorne.     ^io.     Pr.  is.  Becket. 

A  poet  who  can  hardly  extend  a  thought  beyond  a  flowery 
meadow,  a  purling  ftream,  or  the  objeds  before  him,  may 
fnatch  a  grace  from  the  ornaments  of  nature,  and  entertain  the 
reader  with  a  pleafmg  defcription  ;  but  he  only  who  is  endued 
with  fuperior  powers  can  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  Fancy, 
inveftigate  ideal  beauties,  or,  with  our  author, 

The  mental  world  furvey, 

Mark  the  flow  rife  of  intelledlual  day. 

View  reafon's  fource,  if  man  the  fource  may  find. 

And  trace  each  fcience  that  exalts  the  mind. 

Mr.  Langhorne,  in  this  epiftle,  imi'ates  the  moral  eflays  of 
Mr.  Pope  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  treats  this  abftraded  fubjeft 
in  an  elegant  manner.     He  begins  with  a  poetic  fpirit— 

*  Light  heard  his  voice,  and  eager  to  obey. 
From  all  her  orient  fountains  burft  away. 
At  nature's  birth,  O  !  had  the  pow'r  divine 
Commanded  thus  the  moral  fun  to  fhine, 

Beam*d 
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Beam'd  on  the  mind  all  reafon's  influence  bright. 
And  the  full  day  of  intellectual  light. 
Then  had  we  follow'd  truth's  conducing  ftar. 
Nor  been  the  vain,  imperfed  things  we  are.' 

Hold  !  fays  the  critic  ;  the  author  in  this  couplet  lofes  the  tenor 
of  his  thought,  and  confounds  the  ideas  of  night  and  day  ; 
what  occafion  to  follow  z/ar  when  the  ftin  is  fuppofcd  to  fhiiie 

in  its  meridian  luftre  1 There  feemsto.be  foregrounds  for 

this  criticifm,  we  confefs :  but  let  the  reader  proceed,  and  he 
will  focn  forget  this  trifling  inadvertency ;  he  will  find  many 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  progreflive  improvement  of  the  mind. 
The  author  concludes  his  epiltle  with  a  moft  pathetic  lairienta- 
tion  on  the  death  of  general  Craufutd. 

<  O  tears,  that  warm  from  wounded  friendlhip  flow ! 
O  thoughts  that  wake  to  monuments  of  woe  ! 
Reflection  keen,  that  points  the  painful  dart; 
Mem'ry,  that  fpeeds  its  paflTage  to  the  heart; 
Sad  monitors,  your  cruel  power  fufpend. 
And  hide,  for  ever  hide,  the  buried  friend  : 

—In  vain confeft  I  fee  my  Craufurd  (land. 

And  the  pen  falls falls  from  my  trembling  hand. 

E'en  death's  dim  fliadow  feeks  to  hide,  in  vain. 
That  lib'ral  afpeft,  and  that  fmile  humane  ; 
E'en  Death's  dim  fliadow  wears  a  languid  light. 
And  his  eye  beams  thro'  everlafting  night. 

<  'Till  the   laft  figh  of  genius  fliall  expire. 
His  keen  eye  faded,  and  extind  his  fire, 
'Till  time,  in  league  with  envy  and  with  death, 
Blaft  the  flcill'd  hand,  and  ftop  the  tuneful  breath. 
My  Craufurd  flill  (hall  claim  the  mournful  fong. 
So  long  remember'd,  and  bewail'd  fo  long.' 

2-.  Preferment:  J  Satire.  Z?y  John  Robinfon.  4/0.  H.  Nicoll. 
It  would  be  doing  this  writer  great  injuftice  not  to  admit  his 
claim  to  be  a  poet  and  a  fatyrift.  His  verfification  is  pretty,  and 
his  fatire  often  keen,  fpirited,  and  well-applied  ;  witncfs  the 
following  piaure,  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  is  drawn  from  more 
cafes  than  one  in  real  life. 

'  Perhaps  fome  letcher,  tott'ring  o'er  the  grave. 
One  to  debauch'ry  through  his  life  a  flave. 
And  ftill    the  fame,  tho'  verging  to  his  end, 
Vouchfafes  to  rank  thee  as  his  humble  friend; 
For  him  the  fmutty  hint,   the  jefl:  obfcene. 
The  tale  of  fiDS  whilft  aopetite  was  keen, 
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Retain  in  ftore,  with  him  fliall  thefe  prevail, 
Untir'd  he'll  lilten  to  a  lufcious  tale, 
And  canft  thou  fervilely  a  meffage  bear. 
An  am'rous  meffage  to  a  female  ear, 
He'll  bounteous  pay  thy  pains ;  nay  more,  when  Death 
Shall  Aiatch  him  murm'ring  with  his  lateft  breath, 
He'll  leave  his  proftitute  to  be  thy  wife. 
And  add  a  dowry  that  may  blefs  thy  life.' 

We  can  by  no  means  approve  of  this  fatyrift's  attacks  upon 
the  Laureat.  Mr.  Whitehead's  abilities  as  a  poet  exempt  him 
from  being  ranked  amongi^  the  dunces  of  the  age,  and  his 
virtues  as  a  man  will  always  preferve  him  facred  from  true  fa- 
tire.     To  conclude,  in  Mr.  Robinfon's  own  words. 

But  what's  the  fruit  ?  fome  lukewarm  reader  cries. 
Will  knayg§  be  honeft  ?  or  will  fools  be  wife  ? 

24.  Amana.      A  Dramatic  Poem.     By  a  Lady,  \to.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 

Johnfton. 

The  flory  of  this  piece,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  taken 
from  Numbers  72  and  73  of  The  Adventurer,  with  fome  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  the  whole  being  written  by  a  lady. — 
And  a  very  fine  lady  we  prefume  fhe  is,  becaufe  fhe  feems  to 
have  a  fine  lady's  difeafe,  the  vapours  ;  as  appears  by  her  fancy- 
ing herfelf  a  Poetess,  and  her  performance  a  dramatic  poem. 
There  are,  however,  feveral  very  valuable  pages  in  this  per- 
formance; we  rnean The  numerous  and  rcfpeftable  lift  of 

fubfcribers  prefixed  to  it. 

25.  Th  Voluntary  Exile  ;  or,  Tie  E[\g\\{h  Poet^s  Sermon  in  Verfe, 
'vjritten  upon  dinjers  important  Suhje^s,  before  he  embarked  for 
France,  and  dedicated  a  la  Coterie,  or  the  Society  of  Englifh 
Patriots.  Part  I.  With  Variety  of  Notes,  religious,  hijioricalt 
and  critical.      \to.      Pr.  2s.  6d.      Almon. 

This  performance,  with  all  the  virulence  and  ftupidity  that 
eyer  entered  into  the  compofition  of  a  libel,  is  fermented  by 
infanity.  The  author,  however,  has,  it  feems,  his  lucid  inter- 
vals ;  for  he  tells  the  gentlemen  of  the  Coterie,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  his  fatire,  that  if  they  don't  pay  him  well,  '  the  cam- 
paign of  the  oppofition  mull  fuddenly  end,  and  the  enemy  be 
mafters  of  all  their  quarters.' 

26.  An  Elegy  nxsritten  among  the  Ruins  ef  an  Abbey.     By  the  Author 

of  the  Nun.     4/0,     Pr.  6d.     Dodlley. 

This  performance  is  ingenious,  poetical,  and  pifturefque* 
The  author,  inftead  of  bewailing,  as  a  poet  of  lefs  judgment 

would 
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would  have  done,  the  fate  of  the  venerable  pile  he  con  tern - 
pla  (s,  rejoices  over  its  ruins,  julHy  confidering  the  extinftion 
of  thHe  feminaries  of  fuperliition,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  in- 
doienc,  as  founding  the  prefent  fiate  of  arms,  .arts,  manufac- 
tures, liberty,  induftry,  and  fcience,  in  Great-Britain.  The 
conchafion-  in  which  the  author  introduces  a  founder  of  one  of 
thofe  rich,  magnificent,  ecclefiaftical  edifices,  is  uncommonly  juft 
and  beajutiful. 

*  Misjudging  wretch  !  while  thou  with  hand  profufe. 
Thy  treafures  on  this  manfion  didii  entail. 
And  pour'd  down  riches  on  the  vow'd  reclufe. 
Thine  orphan  babes  partook  a  fcanty  meal : 

Thy  widow'd  fair,  her  check  bedew'd  with  tears, 
Approach'd  with  fuppliant  knee  the  cloifter-gate. 
There  oft  difclos'd  in  vain  her  poignant  cares, 
Returning  ftili  to  weep  her  haplefs  fate.' 

27.  The  Parcifite,     Svo.     2  Fols.     Fr.6s.  Sd.     Burnet. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  impofitions  that  feek  to  recommend 
themfelvesby  a  title,  paper,  print,  and  the  convenient  tlze  of  the 
volume.  The  title  ought  to  have  been  rather  that  of  the  Quack 
than  the  Parafite  ;  which  profefiion  he  does  not  commence,  till 
he  draws  near  the  dofe  of  the  fecond  volume.  But  tho'  the 
whole  is  ftupid  beyond  exprefiion,  the  author  feems  to  be  no 
llranger  to  the  infamous  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  not  un- 
acquainted  vvith  feveral  of  the  charadters  he  attempts  to 
diaw. 

28.  Memoirs  of  a  Coquet  :  Or,  The  Wftory  of  Mtfs  Harriot  Airy. 
By  the  .-iuthor  of  Emily  Willis  :  Or,  The  HiJIory  of  a  Natural 
Daughter.      •.2rno.      Pr.  ^s.      Noble. 

Tho'  this  is  a  flight  flimfy  performance,  unfupported  by  inci- 
dents and  uninte.'rfiing  in  the  narrative,  yet  it  may  be  perufed 
wtth  fo-re  degree  of  pleafure  by  thofe  very  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
rr>en  who  are  fr itched  upon  the  rack  of  a  too  eafy  chair  between 
their  breakfafting  and  their  dreffing  hours. 

29.  The  Trium'virate  :    Or,  The  Juthentic  Memoirs  of  h.  B.  and  C, 

iimo.     zVols.     Pr.  6s.     Johnfton. 

The  reader,  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  will  find  fome 
fober  rarional  entertainment,  as  it  contains  the  hiftories  of  A. 
and  B.  that  is  to  fay,  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Beville,  two 
very  worthy  gentlemen,  who  meet  with  misfortunes  in  the 
world.    We  cannot  however  help,  froai  the  defcription  of  the 

fjtu- 
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fstuation  of  the  former's  hcufe,  fufpefting  the  reafon  why  it  is 
built  near  the  fea  fide  :  thofe  marine  fituations  being  extrecneJy 
convenient  to  gentlemen  who  deal  in  the  luondsr/ul. 

It  is  true,  we  fee  but  little  of  the  marvellous  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume, where  the  incidents  are  far  from  being  uncommon, 
quick,  or  furprizing  ;  but  the  author  feems  relblved,  in 
the  fecond  volume,  where  we  have  Mr.  Carew's  adventures,  to 
make  amends  for  this  barrennefs  ;  tho',  we  think,  often  at  the 
expence  of  probability,  and  fometimes  of  morality.  Mr.  Ca- 
rew's  debonnair  manner  by  no  means  atones  for  his  unlimited 
licentioufneis ;  and  we  apprehend  that,  to  a  reader  of  any  de- 
licacy, he  would  have  been  more  pleafing,  had  he  been  \qU 
wicked.  Diverfity  of  charaders,  it  is  true,  are  required  in 
publications  of  this  nature  ;  but  a.  Kind  of  poetical  juftice  is  even 
here  to  be  obferved  ;  nor  is  a  man  to  be  lewd  for  the  fake  of 
lewdnefs ;  a  charafter  that  has  been  the  reproach  of  the  Englilli 
comedy  ever  fince  the  Reftoration. 

30.  Genuine  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Charles  Churchill.  With  an  Account 
tf,  and  ObfervationS  on  his  Writings.  Together  luith  fame  origi- 
nal Letters  that  pajjed  hetixieen  him  and  the  Authsr.  iztna, 
Pr.  2s.  6d.     Pridden. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cherokee  kings  did  not  bring  more 
ciiftomers  to  the  proprietors  of  our  public  gardens,  and  places 
of  entertainment,  than  the  death  of  Mr.  Churchill  has  to  our 
journalilts,  publifhers,  and  colleftors  of  news ;  but  all  thefe, 
and  even  the  mereft  devil  about  the  prefs,  are  firft-rate  writers, 
compared  to  this  author,  who  has  blended  the  moit  childifli  in- 
cidents with  the  mofl  infamous  forgeries.  Amongft  the  latter 
we  may  fafely  rank  the  hiftory  ofMf.  Churchill's  turning  publi- 
can, and  converting  his  houfe  to  a  cyder  tippling-houfe  in 
Wales,  and  the  epiftolary  correfpondence  which  this  author 
has  moft  infamoudy  trumped  up  between  hinifelf  and  the  de- 
ce'afed  bard. 

3  I .  The  Hijiory  of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  Henry  Grace,  cfBz- 
fingfloke  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  Being  a  Narratinje 
of  the  Hardpips  he  under^'jent  during  fe-veral  Years  Capti'-vity 
among  the  Sa-vages  rw  North  America,  and  of  the  Cruelties  they 
praciife  to  their  imhappy  Prifonsrs,  i^c.  S-vo.  Pr.  is.  Wilfoxi 
t3'  Fell. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  improbable  in  the  prodi- 
gious hardfhips  which  this  poor  man  underwent  among  the  ra- 
vages ;  for  we  meet  with  the  like  accounts  in  Charl.voix,  and 
Other  authors  of  the  very  beft  credit.     However,   after  cafimg 

our 
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our  eye  over  the  map,  we  think,  that  the  vaft  ccmpafs  of  l»nd 
and  water  which  his  barbarous  mafters  travelled,  is  larger  than 
is  generally  allotted  for  the  excurfions  of  thofe  Indians.  As  the 
pamphlet,  however,  is  publilhed  for  the  benefit  of  its  author, 
who  reprefents  himfelf  to  be  in  the  utmoft  indigence,  we  never 
could  pardon  ourfelves  ihould  any  thing  we  fav  prejudice  its 
fale. 

32.  An  authentic  Narrative  of  fame  remarkable  and  interejlina  Pru- 
ticulan  in  the  Life  of  %%%%%%.  Com7nunicated  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,  to  the  Re'uerend  Mr.  Haweis,  Re£ior  of  Aldwinckle, 
Northamptonfhire,  and  by  him  [at  the  Requef  of  Friends)  new 
made  public.     %nio.     Pr.  2s.     Johnfon. 

This  anonymous  adventurer  was  originally  a  common  failor, 
and,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  lived  in  a  couife  of  moft  horrid  im- 
piety and  profanenefs.  '  But  the  Lord,  it  feems,  interpofcd  in 
his  behalf,  and  brought  him  to  himfelf.' — He  reformed,  '  read 
the  Bible  over  and  over,  with  feveral  good  books,  gained  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  Gofpel-truih  ;*  and,  at  length,  entertaining 
fome  thoughts  of  the  miwiftry,  folicited  ordination  from  the 
late  archbilhcp  of  York;  but  alas!  to  the  inexpreflible  detri- 
ment of  the  church,  he  was  refufed  ! — Here  the  author  con- 
cludes his  remarkable  and  interejiing  ftory,  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  reflect  on  the  ufe  and  importance  of  thefe  adventures. 

33.  Conftderations  upon  the  Policy  of  Entails  in  Great  Britain  ;  occU' 
Jjoned  by  a  fcheme  to  apply  for  a  Statute  to  let  the  Entails  of  Scot- 
land die  out,  on  the  Demfe  of  the  Pojpfors  and  Heirs  noiu  ex- 
ijiing.      By  John  Dalrymple,  Ej'q-,       %'vo.     Pr.  \s.       Baldwin.- 

This  fenfible  and  very  learned  author  oppofes,  we  think, 
with  great  llrength  of  reafoning,  an  idea  ftiggefted  by  a  great 
Englifh  judge,  but  a  native  of  Scotland,  for  applying  for  the 
llatute  mentioned  in  the  title.  The  doftrines  in  the  pamphlet, 
tho'  in  many  refpeds  applicable  to  England,  are  chiefly  cal- 
culated for  Scotland  ;  and  any  extrafts  from  them,  we  appre, 
hend,  would  furniHi  but  little  entertainment  to  our  readers  ia 
general. 

34.  A  DeteSlion  of  grofs  Impoftions  on  the  Parliament  nvith  refpeSl 
to  t'wo  Ads pajjed  the  laji  Sejfons  in  a  Letter  to  R.  B.  Efq^.  By 
J.  Gee,  Gainfborough.  1764.  The  fecond  Edition.  Zio. 
Pr.  6d.     Baldwin. 

This  writer  impeaches  the  condafl  of  the  legiflature  for  grant- 
ing bounties  upon  American  flax  and  hemp,  without  giving 
8  pre- 
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premiums  to  what  grows  in  England.  We  readily  join  with 
him  in  his  cenfure,  efpecially  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  from 
our  common  news-papers,  that  the  demand  for  Englilh  hemp 
is  daily  increafing. 

35.  A  Letter  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons',  in  luhich  is  fet  forth  ^  the 
Nature  of  certain  Abufes  relaiiqje  to  the  Articles  of  Pron^ijions, 
both  luith  refpeil  to  Men  and  Horfes  ;  together  ixjith  their  Remedies, 
S'vo.     Pr.  Is.     Almon. 

This  letter-writer  feems  to  declare  war  againft  all  butchers, 
from  the  wholefale  to  the  retail  one,  and  fays,  that  the  latter 
demands  '  nothing  lefs  than  50  per  cent,  for  his  fkill  in  mur- 
dering and  Gripping  an  innocent  animal.'  He  then  propofes 
fome  remedies  for  the  dearnefs  of  provifions,  particularly  the 
fixing  a  certain  price  at  the  London  markets,  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year  ;  but  as  this  rhatter  is  now  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  legiflature,  we  do  not  think  it  proper  for  us  to 
enlarge  on  the  fubjeft,  What  the  author  fays  concerning  fifh, 
and  the  extravagant  prices  given  for  it,  we  think  deferves  fe- 
rious  confideration. 

36.  A  Letter  from  Sir  Gregory  Gazette,   to    his  Friend  hi  the 

Country.     8-x'o.      Pr.  bd.     Baldwin. 

This  pamphlet  turns  on  the  fame  fubjeft  as  the  preceding', 
being  levelled  sgainft  the  carcafe-butchers,  and  is  written  with 
fome  humour. 

37.  A  Letter  to  a  Memher  of  Parliament.  Propojtng  Amendments 
to  the  Lanvs  againft  ForeftalUrs,  IngroJJirs,  and  Regraters.  And 
Recommending  Means  to  prevent  for  the  future  extra'vagant  high 
Prices  of  Corn  in  this  Kingdom.      8"J0.      Pr.  6d.'    Longman. 

Another  pamphlet  of  the  fame  kind  ;  if  the  reader,  there- 
fore, wants  any  more  information  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
title-page,  we  muft  refer  him  to  the  performance  itfeif. 

38.  Remarks  on  the  Propofed  Plan  for  regulating  the  Paper  Currency 

of  Scotland.     St^o.     Pr.  6d.     Wilfon. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  written  on  another  fubjeft  now  under 
the  confideration  of  parliament,  and  therefore  all  wefhallfayof 
it  is,  that  the  author  feems  to  be  well  founded  in  his  apprehen- 
fions  that  an  immediate  abolition  of  fmall  paper  credit  in  Scot- 
lannd  might  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  confequences  to 
that  country. 

39.  Somt 
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39.  Some  Ohfer-vatiom  en  the  Statute  of  the  zdth  of  his  late  Majefi^ 
King  George  II.  intituled.  An  Ad  for  the  better  Prevention  of 
Clandeftim  Marriages,  i^c.     Z'vo.      Pr,  6d. 

This  is  another  pamphlet  on  a  fubjedl  now  under  a  parlia- 
mentary cognizance.  The  author  feems  to  be  againft  the  to- 
tal abolition  of  the  bill. 

40.  RtfeSlions  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Marriage- A^.     Non.v  under  Con- 

flderation  of  Parliament.      S'uo.      Pr.  6d.      Fletcher. 

This  is  a  fenfible,  feafonable,  and  well-written  defcription  of 
the  inhumanity  and  bad  policy  of  the  aft  in  queftion. 

41.  The  Tour  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  Edward   Duke   of  York,  from' 
England  to  Lifbon,  Gibraltar,  &c.  &c.  Wuh  an   IntroduBiov, 
and  a  circumjlantiul  and  hijlorical  Detail  of  each  Place  through 
tvhich  he  pajfed  :  alfo  a  particular  Account  of  a  Bull  Fight.      Sz'O. 
Pr.  is.     Dixwell. 

Though  this  journal  of  the  royal  traveller's  tour  is  compofed 
from  news-papers  as  to  the  fafts  it  contains,  yet  it  is  illuftrated 
with  fuch  accounts  of  the  places  through  which  his  royal  high- 
nefs paffed,  as  muft  prove  entertaining  to  an  uninformed  reader. 


To  the  Critical    Reviewers. 
Gentlemen, 

YOU  have  mlftaken  a  point  of  honour  in  me,  for  what  you, 
in  your  laft  Review,  call  a  'very  ungenerous  artifice,  in  re- 
ferring fo  often,  in  my  treatife  on  the  Seed-Furrow-Plough,  to 
my  Effay  on  the  Semi  Vlrgilian-Hulbandry,  with  an  intention 
to  promote  the  fale  of  the  latter.  Mr.  VVilkie  can  inform  you, 
that  he  applied  to  me  to  fell  him  my  manufcript  (which  I  had 
given  to  the  London   Chronicle),  containing  the  Eflay  on  the 

Semi-Virgi!ian  Kufbandry. Now  as  the   right  was  in   him, 

I  did  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  make  large  quotations  from 
that  treatife,  but  on  all  occafions,  where  the  ground  was  to  be 
under  the  Semi-Virgilian  management,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  Seed-Furrow-Plough,  I  always  referred  to  the 
manner  of  operation.  And  if  I  ever  fpeak  of  that  Eflay,  exclufive 
of  preparing  the  ground,  1  did  it  from  my  earneft  defire  to  have 
the  Semi-Virgilian  Hufbandry  introduced  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  not  for  my  own  private  interefl,  as  1  have  none  in 
the  fale  of  that  book.     I  am 

Torkt  March  5,  1765.  Your  conftant  reader, 

J.  Randall. 


THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month  of  April,   iy6^. 

Article  I. 

A  Neiu  and  Literal  Tranflation  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  Keim 
Tejiainent  j  tvith  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Anthony 
Purver.     2  P'ols.  Folio.    Pr.  4/.     Johnfton. 

A  Tranflation  of  the  Bible,  with  critical  annotations  by  one 
of  thofe  people  *,  who  have  generally  declaimed  againft 
human  learning  in  matters  of  religion,  is  a  new  phcenomenon 
in  the  literary  world  ;  an  indication  that  the  fciences  are  gra- 
dually extending  their  influence  thro'  all  denominations  of  men  ; 
and  that  a  time  is  approaching,  in  which  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cifm  will  no  longer  he  revered  under  the  veil  of  religion. 

The  author  of  this  performance  is,  in  many  refpefts,  a  ra- 
tional expounder  of  the  fcriptures;  but,  in  oppofition  to  the 
pacific  tenets  of  his  brethren,  the  greatefl  ivarrior  in  literature 
we  have  ever  feen.  He  attacks  every  critic  and  tranflator  he 
meets  in  his  way,  and  lays  on  his  carnal  weapons  in  a  mofl:  un- 
merciful manner. 

*  How  many,  fays  he,  turn  Hebrew  critics  that  are  ignorant 
of  the  grammar,  and  even  the  right  reading  of  it  ?  Nay  how 
have  I  evidently  feen  in  Tome  of  their  writings  that  they  did  not 
know  Hebrew  letters  one  from  another!  —  The  LXX  difcover 
their  ignorance  and  raflinefs. — Our  tranflators  acknowledge  in 
their  preface  what  proficients  they  were  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
when  they  write,  ''  fuch  were  thought  upon,  as  could  fay  mo- 
deftly  with  S.  Hierome,  both  we  have  learned  the  Hebrew  tongue 


*  Mr.  Anthony  Purver  is  a  Quaker.  —  He  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  flioemaker  feveral  years;  but  having  a  tafle 
for  literature,  he  quitted  his  trade,  and  opened  a  fchool.  He 
is  faid  to  have  employed  thirtv  years  in  this  tranfiation. 
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in  part,  and  in  the  Latin  we  have  been  exercifed  ahnoft  from  our 
very  cradle."  ...  It  is  manifeft  they  did  not  underftand  the  ufe 
cf  the  Hebrew  accents.  .  .  .  Like  Hopkins  in  the  Pfalms  they 
feem  fond  of  vulgar  idioms,  .  .  .  What  fliifting  are  they  put 
to !  .  .  .  they  leave  out  what  they  knew  not  how  to  render  .  .  . 
in  many  inftances  they  have  made  the  Bible  worfe  than  it  was 
before.  .  .  .  The  Jfanblyt  one  may  perceive,  were  put  to  it  in 
•their  annotations,  \\\o''  learned  Jivines  thcreunlo  afpoiJiteJ,  to  know 
whtihcr  anointed  (Hab.  iii.  13.)  was  fingular  or  plural. — Poole 
and  Patrick,  the  latter  following  the  former,  according  to  his 
curtom,  prove  their  unfkilfulnefs  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. — Ca- 
pellus  is  the  fcandal  of  the  proteftants,  for  writing  againft 
the  Hebrew  text. — Montanus  fometimes  makes  fad  nonfenfe. — 
The  writers  who  finidied  Poole's  annotations  fpeak  of  things  to 
little  orno  purpofe,  and  with  wretched  pedantry. — Newton,  and 
fuch  famous  learned  men,  love  their  works  fliould  be  very  fingular. 
— Prideaux  is  Ufher's  implicit  follower. — Shuckford  has  be- 
trayed his  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. — Grey  is  for  mak- 
ing and  leaving  the  fcriptures  uncertain  .  .  .  how  defervedly 
are  fuch  critics  confounded  I  —  The  author  of  the  Prefent  State 
of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text  has  mangled  and  degraded  the  Holy 
Bible. — Mudge  is  a  Capellian  critic,  and  exceeds  the  effrontery 
of  Capellus  himftlf. — Some  commentators  proclaim  their  own 
ignorance  notably.  Others  are  not  to  be  trufled.  Others  la- 
cerate the  holy  fcriptures,  and  others  difgrace  it.'  In  fhort,  if 
you  will  believe  Mr.  Purver,  the  commentators  have  led  him  into 
an  Augean  ftable,  and  engaged  him  in  a  crowd  oi  -zvretched  pe- 
dants, where  there  is  hardly  any  thing  to  be  heard  or  feen  but 
<^vild  'vjork,  fiiifti7igs,  n.vhimjtes,  fooleries,  manglings,  cavelling,  jum- 
bling, confuf.on,  and  impertinence.  The  principal  writers  on  the 
New  Teltament  are  cenfured  with  equal  fieedom  ;  but  the  rea-" 
d;r  will  think  thefe  inftances  a  fufhcient  fpecimen  of  our  au- 
thor's politenefs. 

'  Let  this  tranflation  (fays  he)  be  compared  with  others  and 
the  original.'  By  thefe  exclamations  one  might  imagine  that 
hardly  any  man  in  the  world  has  underilood  the  Bible,  befides 
the  prefent  tranflator.     But, 

•  Parcius  ijla  ijiris^ • 

Why  is  the  nxdejly  of  our  tranflators  to  be  derided  r  are  we  to 
depreciate  their  learning  in  proportion  to  their  humility  .?  or 
will  any  man  aflert  that  he  is  a  perfed  majler  of  the  Hebrev/ 
language?  In  the  e.xplication  of  the  facred  text,  it  is  an  indance 
of  great  temerity  to  aflume  a  magiilerial  air,  and  treat  the 
learned  world  with  contempt.  A  commentator  may  propofe  his 
own  opinion,  without  difparaging  the  works  of  other  men.     At 
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leaft  the  Bible  fhould  never  be  made  the  vehicle  of  contume- 
lious refleftions.  If  men  will  annex  their  comments  to  the 
words  of  tnfpiration,  let  them  only  prefume  to  fubjoin  the  in- 
genuous dilates  of  reafon,  and  the  fober  ilhiftrations  of  truth. 
To  this  performance  the  author  has  prefixed  feme  remarks 
on  tranflations  of  the  fcripture  in  general,  and  this  tranflation 
in  particular. 

*  Axiom  T. 

*  ^  tranjtation  ought  to  he  true  to  the  oric^inat. 

*  A  tranflator,  he  obferves,  like  a  witnefs  at  the  bar,  IhouM 
fpeak  the  truth,   the  avhole  truths   and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

*  Tranflators  have  fometimes  grievoufly  miffed  of  fpeaking 
truth,  or  rendering  truly,  but  putting  a  truth  inftead  of  the 
truth  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  Job  x,  8,  7nade  for  grie've ;  it  being 
true  that  the  hands  of  God  made  Job,  but  not  true  that  he  fays 
fo  by  that  Hebrew  word,  which  has  no  fach  meaning.' 

The  Septuagint,  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Pifcator,  Munfter, 
Caftalio,  Vatablus,  Mercer,  Drufius,  &c.  render  on^y  ia 
the  former  fenfe.  There  is  no  doubt  but  DJ^i^  fignifies 
labor  as  well  as  grief,  as  Kotr®^  in  Greek,  peine  in  French,  and 
faim  in  Englifli.  Images  and  idols  are  called  CD'^Jf;;  quia 
arte  elahorata  funt.  The  fame  word  in  Arabic  is  a  ner've;  fome 
therefore,  confidering  the  Arabifns  which  occur  in  the  book  of 
Job,  render  it  ex  neri'is  me  ccmpegerunt.  In  the  margin  of  our 
Bible,  it  is  emphatically  rendered  took  pains  about  me.  Mr.  Pur- 
ver  is  too  peremptory. 

*  Particular  opinions  operate  marveloufly,  and  like  a  Irihe^ 
Hind  the  eyes  of  the  nvife.  Hence  the  popifh  ipfa  contcret,  Jhe  Jhall 
bruife.  Gen.  iii.  15.  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  difho- 
nor  to  Chrift  ;  hence  the  Predeftinarian,  in  njery  deed  for  this 
caufe  have  I  raifed  thee  up,  Exod.  ix.  16. 

*  According  to  the  preceding  axiom,  a  tranflator  fhould  fol- 
low the  original  copy  that  is  extant,  which  may  be  done  here 
with  this  advantage,  that  while  thofe  who  tranfiate  other  books 
have  the  difficulty  of  choofing  the  heft,  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  al- 
moft  invariable,  and  fixed  to  be  (o,  whatever  faults  may  fall 
out  in  printing  or  tranfcribing,  by  the  Maforetical  notes ;  in 
which  the  words  are  numbered,  and  even  the  peculiarities  of 
pointing,  with  the  places  where  they  are  throughout  the  fcrip- 
ture.' 

Our  author,  on  many  occafions,  expreffes  an  uncommon  ve- 
neration for  the  authority  of  the  Maforets,  and  refolutely  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  the  prefent  Hebrew  text.  But  where  13 
the  abfolute  integrity  of  any  copy  exiting,  if  tranfcribers  and 
printers  have  not  been  infallible  I  and  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
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our  authorlias  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  contend  for  the  infallibilitjr 
of  tranfcribers  and  printers,  fince  he  has  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
folio  columns  of  errata  in  this  edition  of  his  own  tranflation. 

But,  fays  he,  *  if  we  confefs  that  the  fcripture  was  given  by 
divine  infpiration,  as  we  muft,  if  we  believe  what  it  fays,  z  Tim. 
iii,  1 6.  there  can  fcarce,  one  might  think,  be  denied  to  it  the 
lefler  regard  of  Providence  for  its  prefervation,  which  alfo  pe- 
culiarly appears  in  the  uniformity  of  the  Hebrew  original  copies. 
But  it  may  be  enquired  why  then  have  there  not  been  the  like 
in  the  Greek?  It  really  is  more  than  enquired  ;  there  is  fo  ill  a 
ufe  made  of  it  by  fome,  as  to  difown  likewife  the  Hebrew  being, 
kept  incorrupt,  and  fuch  a  providence  allowed  to  neither. 
While  this  may  be  the  difference,  which  might  pafs  unnoticed, 
that  the  old  laxu  lying  in  the  letter,  required  an  exadlnefs  there, 
which  the  neiv  being  fpiritual  does  not  require ;  tho'  the  latter 
has  it  fufficiently  in  what  is  material,  and  different  readings  I  ob- 
ferve  have  been  commonly  made,  efpecially  the  larger  fort,  to 
be  conformable  to  other  texts.  It  is  alfo  undeniable  that  the 
Jews  have  ufed  great  diligence  to  keep  the  Hebrew  fcripture 
from  being  altered  ;  whereas  the  Chriftians  were  fo  negli- 
gent as  not  to  fettle  what  books  of  the  Greek  fhould  be 
counted  fcripture,  till  long  after  the  time  of  Chrift.  Divine 
Providence  however  may  plainly  appear,  in  keeping  the  com- 
mon copies  of  the  firft  fo  exceeding  fimilar,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter (o  little  varying  materially.  And  a  farther  reafon  for  the 
Hebrew  fcripture  being  providentially  preferved  fo  exadly  uni- 
form, might  well  be  the  near  likenefs  of  letters  and  different 
words  in  that  language,  to  the  danger  of  its  being  miftranfcribed 
or  corrupted,   far  beyond  what  there  was  in  the  Greek.' 

*  Particular  opinions  operate  marveloufly,  and  like  a  bribe 
llind  the  eyes  of  the  nvife  P  Dr.  Kennicott  endeavors  to  reftify 
the  errors  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Our  author  is  determined  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  theMaforetical  copies,  in  oppofition  to 
all  the  criticifms  of  the  dodlor  and  the  rules  of  grammar.  He 
has  attacked  him  in  feventy  places :  The  following  note  will; 
exemplify  his  extraordinary  zeal. 

In  the  8,  9,  11,  13,  19th  verles  of  the  firft  chapter  of  Ruth, 
*'  The  pronouns,  fays  the  author  of  the  ftate  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  text,  are  furprifingly  corrupted."  '  If  it  is  furprifing 
for  them  to  be  corrupted,  fays  our  tranflator,  is  it  not  more 
likely  they  are  not  corrupted.?  the  cafe  might  be,  that  this  fint 
chapter,  if  not  the  book,  was  a  memoir  made  by  Naomi  herfelf, 
who  was  ^o  illiterate,  or  forgetful  in  her  language,  through  dil'- 
uCe  of  it  for  ieveral  years,  that  fhe  might  miltake  by  putting  the 
roafculine  for  the  feminine.' 

This  curious  obfervation,  Friend  Purver,is  enough  to  make  th« 
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gravefl  of  thy  brethren  fmile,  and  invalidates  the  authority  of 
thy  judgment  in  oppofition  to  the  learned  and  refpeftable  author 
above-mentioned. 

«  A  X  1  0  M  II. 

*  J  tranjlation  Jhould  be  nxjdli  or  grammatically  expreffid,  in  the 
language  it  is  made  in, 

*  It  is  well  known  that  thofe  called  the  living  languages  do 
alter,  efpecially  ours,  who  are  fuch  a  changeable  people.  Hence 
it  is  neceffary,  that  new  tranflations  fhould  be  made  from  one 
time  or  century  to  another,  accommodated  to  the  prefent  ufe 
of ,  fpeaking  or  writing. 

'  This  deference  is  paid  to  the  heathen  claflics,  that  they  may 
appear  beautiful  and  not  barbarous ;  many  of  which  are  tran- 
flated  often,  as  the  reft  doubtlefs  would,  if  their  bulk  or  par- 
ticularity did  not  render  them  unfaleable. 

'  And  why  fhould  the  Scripture  meet  with  lefs  regard  ?  is  it 
to  be  thereby  more  expofed  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  in  our 
libertine  age  I  But  fome  there  are  who  feem  pofTefled  with  a 
notion,  or  bigotry,  that  the  laft  tranflation  in  king  James's  reiga 
muft  not  be  altered;  tho'  feveral  new  ones  had  been  made  be- 
fore, when  the  oldnefs  of  the  language,  as  they  were  not  long 
apart,  did  not  call  for  it;  and  tho'  the  pedantry  of  that  reiga 
is  become  a  ridicule,  and  the  ftile  intolerable :  nor  does  fuch  a 
notion  commonly  appear  to  be  founded  on  an  opinion  of  that 
tranflation  being  well  done,  fince.  it  has  been  the  frequent  conn- 
plaint,  from  the  fcripture^writers  who  underftood  the  original, 
of  palTages  rendered  amifs. • 

'  Language  was  anciently  rude  and  unpoliflied,  and  it  was 
.proper  even  for  the  infpired  writings  to  be  delivered  in  that  of 
the  times:  hence  nouns  are  frequently  repeated  in  the  original, 
jvhere  they  may  much  better  be  rendered  by  pronouns,  accord- 
ing to  the  improvements  of  grammar,  ^nd  manner  of  fpeech 
now,  efpecially  in  this  part  of  the  world,  without  any  diminu- 
tion or  alteration  of  the  fenfe  at  all.  In  fuch  a  cafe  certainly 
our  language  is  to  be  like  itfelf  and  not  made  uncouth  to  no 
manner  of  purpofe,  any  more  than  we  are  to  fpeak  like  childrenj 
or  wear  fkins  like  our  firft  parents,' 

The  author  cites  a  variety  of  texts  in  which  he  has  made  al- 
terations of  this  nature.  But  in  fome  infiances  many  of  his 
readers  will  think  he  has  injured  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the 
facred  writers.     E.  g. 

//  came  to  pa/s,  'when  Jacob  fa-w  Rachel  the  daughter  of  Lahan 
his  mother's  brother,  and  the  Jheep  of  Lahan  his  mother  s  brother,  that 
Jacob  nAient  near,  and  rolled  the  Jione  from  the  lueW s  mouth,  and 
fwatered  the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother,  and  Jacob  kifp.d 
-Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wpt,  and  Jacob  told  Rachel  iLj. 
iie  luas  her  father  s  brother.  Gen.  xxix.    10,      Mr.  Purver  tean- 
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flaies  this  paffage  in  the  following  manner:  *  Js/oon  as  ht  fain 
her^  the  daughter  of  Laban^  his  mother's  brother ,  and  this  uncle* s 
JJ?cep,  he  ivent  -nigh,  and  rolling  off  the  Jlone  from  the  ivell^s  mouthy 
n.vatered  them.  Jacob  alfo  kiffed  Rachel,  and  burjl  out  a  crying  ; 
telling  her  that  he  'vjas  her  father""  s  ncphe'iv^ 

When  Jacob,  who  was  now  in  a  foreign  country,  faw  the 
daughter  of  his  Mothv-r's  brother,  he  wept  for  joy.  The  moft 
endearing  circumftance  in  this  interview  is  repeated  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  in  our  tranflation,  with  fonie  propriety  ;  but  it  is  here 
fopprefled,  and  the  affectionate  emotion  of  Jacob  is  ex[)refTed  by 
an  ordinary  phrafe,  which  rather  denotes  the  paflion  of  a  child 
than  the  fenfibility  of  a  man. 

*  A  noun  iterated  with  a  prepofition  may  be  elegantly  turned 
into  an  adverb:  thus  'whithtr,  tor,  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ^ 
Gen.  xii.  5. — There,  for  in  Mtzpah,  Jer.  xli.   10. 

'  So  the  auxiliaries  or  figns  of  the  Englifh  verbs  very  ele- 
gantly fupply  the  place  of  a  verb  repeated  in  the  original,  or  ra^ 
ther  are  the  fame  in  our  language.  Thus  wuere,  for  -zvere  nvrittent 
Exod.  xxxii.  15. — do,  {or  divell.  Numbers  xiii,  29. — dees,  for 
caftcth  out,  Jer.  vi.  7.' 

An  auxiliary  in  the  place  of  a  verb  frequently  enervates  the 
fentence  in  which  it  is  ufed,  and  in  many  cafes  the  repetition  of 
a  fignificant  word  is  not  offenfive  to  the  niceft  ear. 

*  The  Hebrew  ufing  fpeeches  direft  in  the  fecond  perfon  very 
often,  fome  fmall  ones  found  harlhly  {o  to  us,  and  may  be  made 
oblique  in  the  third  perfon  with  advantage,  and  without  the 
leaft  injury,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  our  language  been  the 
original :  e.  g.  feroboa-m  and  all  the  people  came  to  Rebobcam  the 
third  day,  as  the  king  had  appointed,  faying.  Come  to  me  again  the 
third  day,    I  Kings  xii.  12.   Gen.  xxxix.  19,    &c.' 

In  thefe  inftances,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  admire  the  viva- 
city of  the  oriental  ftile,  than  agree  to  the  alteration  which  our 
author  propoffs. 

There  are  many  obfervations  of  this  nature  in  the  introduc- 
tion, which,  for  the  fake  of  breviry,  we  fhall  omit. 

In  an  appendix,  the  author  enumerates,  i.  The  words  and  let- 
ters in  the  original,  which  have  been  overlooked  or  neglefted  by 
our  tranHators.  2.  The  words  which  are  added,  without  being 
diftiiiguiflied  by  the  Italic  charailer.  3.  The  articles,  auxilia- 
ries of  verbs,  &c.  which  are  improperly  tranflated.  4.  Words 
that  are  clownifli,  barbarous,  hard,  technical,  mifapplied,  new- 
coined,  or  obfolete.  5.  Bad  idioms,  ungrammatical  or  uncouth 
expreflions  *.  6.  Some  of  the  various  fignifications  of  )  vau 
andlZjJgam.  This 

*  The  author  has  pointed  out  above  three  hundred  expreffions, 
which  are  certainly  ungraaiinatical  or  uncouth,  fych  as,  Go  to  for 
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This  colIe£lion  of  words  is  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  dili- 
gence of  our  tranflator. 

Mr.  Purver  in  this  verfion  clofely  adheres  to  the  Maforetic 
copies  ;  and,  in  order  to  juftify  bis  manner  of  tranflating  feveral 
palfages,  endeavours  to  maintain  '  the  divine  authority  or  cer- 
tainty of  the  Hebrew  points.'  Jn  a  dilTertation'on  this  fubjefl:, 
he  tells  us,  •  That  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  while  He- 
brew was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Jewifli  people,  as  their  let- 
ters are  all  confonants,  and  there  was  little  or  no  necefTity  for 
vowels,  it  may  be  thought  or  allowed,  they  had  but  few  or  none 
of  the  latter.  But  being  difperfed  after  the  tranfmigralion,  and 
not  living  together,  as  their  anceftors  haddcme  before  in  Egypt; 
the  Chaldee,  as  it  is  agreed,  was  become  their  common  language 
at  the  return  from  captivity  :  whereby  there  was  then  need  of 
vowels  for  the  right  reading  and  underftanding  of  the  fcrtpture 
words,  the  adding  of  which  was  concluded  both  by  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  to  be  done  by  Ezra,  that  ready  fcribe  or  writer,  Ez. 
vii.  6.  afiifted  by  the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,   with  thofe  in  Ezra,  ii.  2.  and  others.' 

Our  author  proceeds  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  and  anfwer 
the  obje£lions  which  have  been  raifed  againft  it.  We  fliall  not 
detain  our  readers  with  a  particular  account  of  his  argument!?, 
as  this  matter  has  been  debated  at  large  by  feveral  eminent  wri- 
ters, and  the  vowel  points,  in  our  opinion,  defervedly  exploded,  as 
the  contrivances  of  more  modern  Jews.  Mafclef  atferts  that 
the  points  were  invented  900  or  1000  years  after  Chrift.  We 
have  reafon  however  to  believe,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Jeroni 
they  were  entirely  unknown  ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Evagrius,  he 
makes  this  obfervation  :  Nee  rejert,  tt/ru/n  Salem,  an  Salim  nominS' 
tur  cum  •vocalibui  in  medio  Uteris  perraro  iitantur  Hebrai,  et  pro 
voluntate  hfiorum,  atque  vaiietate  regionum,  eadem  --verba  dtverjis 
fonis  atque  acceittibus  proferantur. 

If  this  was  the  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, where  were  the  points?  Certainly  they  had  at  that  time  no 
exiilence.   MaJJorethce -veieres  (fays  a  famous  Spanifii  grammarian) 

come,  Gen  xi,  3. — SeeVneth  him  good,  for  feems  good  to  him, 
2  Sam.  X.  12. — Methinketh,  for  I  think,  '2  Sam.  xviii.  27. — 
The  which,  /cr  which,  pajfm. — The  wild  ox,  for  wild  bull,  for 
how  or  why  Ihould  fuch  a  one  become  an  ox?  Deut.  xiv.  5. — 
Gat  him  up,  /cr  went  up,  i  Sam.  xiii.  15. — Can  fki!l,  for  has 
(kill,  I  Kings  v.  6. — Could  Ikill  of,  for  had  (kill  in,  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12. — Handmaid  that  is  heir,  for  heirefs,  Prov.  xxx.  25. 
— Shall  not  leave  neither  name  nor  remainder,  for  either 
name  or  remainder,  2  Sam.  xiv.  7- — both  twain,  for  both  of 
them)  Ezelt.  xxi,- 1^,  &c» 
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duas  tantum  tnotloms  nominant :  quamcts,  fuh  quo  tfere  comprehendunt) 
l^  pathahh,  quo  nomine  etiam  feghol  nuncupant.  Ahen  Ezra,  qui  me^ 
dio  duodecimi  facuii  Jlorehat,  feptem  duntaxat  motiones  memorat,  nimi- 
rum  quamets,  tftre^  hhohm,  fchoureq,  pathahh,  hhiriq,  15  fegholy 
qnarum  MoJJbrethas  Tiber'iertfes  auSiores  agtiofcit.  Pojieriores  itaque 
Rahhini  catras  addiderunt.     Guarini  Gram.  Heb. 

It  is  moft  probable  they  borrowed  thefe  points  from  the 
Arabs;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  firft  copies  of  the  Koran  were 
without  them. 

'  But,'  fays  Mr.  Purver,  *  what  a  cafe  would  the  fcripture  be 
in  then,  if  it  had  no  points,  or  if  thofe  it  has  were  but  the  work 
of  fome  later  Jews  ?  .  . .  *  It  is  true,  the  fenfe  of  the  context 
would  often  determine  it  without  the  points,  but  not  always  in 
fuch  a  multitude  of  various  cafes  as  occur  in  fcripture. 

•  Thus  in  the  feptuagint  verfion  nCD  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31.  is 
rendered  ajlaff,  by  others  a  led,  the  confonants  fignifying  ei- 
ther; and  as  it  is  not  related  whether  Jacob  was  up,  and  fo 
leaning  on  the  top  of  a  ftaff  or  in  a  bed,  the  vowels  only  fhew 
it  was  the  latter.' 

The  points  fhew  what  fenfe  the  punflators  annexed  to  this 
word,  and  nothing  more. 

*  It  is  the  placing  of  a  point  fettles  the  meaning,  Gen. 
xlix.  6.  "iliy  being  a  ivall  and  an  ox,  or  colleftively  oxeit,  with 
either  of  which  the  verb  extirpate  or  root  out  will  agree.  The 
pointing  decides  for  the  latter,  notwithftanding  the  inattention  of 
bur  tranflators,  and  the  authority  of  Abcn  Ezra,  an  author  fond 
of  new  things.' 

Till  we  admit  the  facred  authority  of  the  points,  or  the  jus 
di'vinum  of  the  punftators,  we  fliall  be  guided  by  the  context, 
where  any  ambiguous  word  occurs. 

Suppofe  a  fchool-boy  fhould  read  thefe  lines  of  Mr.  Pope: 
'  Commas  and  points  they  fet  exaflly  right. 
And  'twere  a  fin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite,' 
Jie   would  not  Vv^ant  a  point  or    an  accent  to  inform  him  that 
the  lail  word,  in  this  couplet,  is  to  be  underftood  in  a  tigurative 
fenfe,  and  does  not  figiilfy  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing,  nor  a  fmall  animalcule  in  a  chcefe  :  the  con- 
text would  fufficientiy  explain  the  author's  meaning;  if  nor,  ra- 
tional criticifm,  and  not  authority,  fljould  determine  the  queftion. 

Interpreters,  as  Mr,  Purver  afferts,  have  run  into  great  ab- 
furdities  in  chronology  ;  he  has  therefore  taken  fome  pains  to 
afcertain  the  date  of  every  memorable  event,  according  to  the 
Bdnn.'j  text,  and  for  this  purpofe  has  furnifned  his  readers  with 
a  variety  of  chronolog'rcal  tables. 

The  curious  reader  will  perhaps  be  diverted  with  .an  hypo- 
j[Jiffis,  by  which  our  author  propofes  to  regulate  the  computa- 
tion of  the  Patriarchal  aeb. 
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*  All  *  the  writers,  he  fays,  who  have  undertaken  to  calcu- 
late the  fpace  of  time  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  have,  I 
think  mlfled  it.  Such  as  were  not  mifled  by  the  Greek  and  Sa- 
maritan copies,  but  computed  from  the  Hebrew,  have  ftated  it 
at  1656  years ;  by  fuppofing  the  Ton  was  born,  when  the  Scrip- 
ture fays  he  was  begot,  and  that  invariably  each  of  them,  at 
the  end  of  fuch  a  year  of  his  father's  life  ;  pofitions  methlnks  too 
improbable  to  be  allowed,  much  lefs  fo  generally  received. 

*  Since  Mofes  fays  nothing  of  the  odd  months  or  days,  and 
this  might  probably  live  one,  that  two,  and  another  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year,  longer  than  the  time  mentioned  when  they  be- 
got a  fon ;  a  medium  for  one  with  another  would  have  a  year 
overplus:  fo  the  time  is  faid  to  be  feven  years,  i  Kings  ii.  ir. 
which  was  feven  years  fix  months,  2  Sam.  v.  5.  But  if  any  of 
them  lived  almoft  the  year  out,  or  till  the  lalt  quarter,  it  was 
counted  for  a  year;  then  between  one  quarter  before,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  year  after,  the  mean  time  is  one  quarter  more  than 
the  years  mentioned.  By  this  allowance,  moderate  as  it  is,  if 
Adam,  when  he  had  lived  130  |  years  begot  Seth,  he  was  131 
years  at  Seth's  birth,  and  fo  of  the  relh  According  to  the  other 
account,  Methufelah  muft  have  lived  till  the  end  of  the  flood, 
when  Noah  was  600  years  old,  ch.  vii.  1 1.  and  \x.  28,  29.  he 
being  not  969  before  that  reckoning,  as  may  be  feen  by  adding 
187,  ch.  V.  25.  182,  ver.  28.  and  600  together:  to  avoid 
which,  the  index  to  the  prefent  folio  Bible  has  it  computed  with 
others,  that  he  died  before  he  was  969  years  old,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  text.' 

The  author  of  that  computation  fuppofed  that  Methufelah 
died  when  he  was  in  the  969th  year  of  his  age,  about  the  com- 
mencent  of  the  flood;  and  that  a  fmall  part  of  that  year  in 
Computing  his  life  might  be  called,  in  general  terms,  a  year. 

*  I  will  add,  fays  Mr.  Purver,  two  or  three  remarks  on  what 
Ufher  fays  for  the  common  opinion,  in  his  Chron.  Sac.  p.  55, 
56,  who  argues  that  the  word  for  beget  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  is  common  both  to  father  and  mother,  and  oftener 
denotes  the  birth  than  the  conception.  Well,  fince  that  verb 
has  different  meanings,  and  when  it  is  ufcd  of  the  mother,  that 
determines  it  to  fignify  her  bearing  or  being  delivered  of  a  child, 
does  it  not  accordingly  when  ufed  of  the  father  mean  th'j  other  ? 


*  Why  does  Mr.  Purver  claim  the  difcovery  of  this  hypo- 
thefis  to  himfelf,  and  fay  that  all  are  miflaken,  fince  it  appears  by 
a  quotation,  that  he  has  read  a  paffage  in  Ufher's  Chronology, 
in  which  one  Jacobus  Auzoleus  is  faid  to  have  maintained  the 
'fame  opinion  ? 

As 
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A%  for  which  way  it  may  be  found  moii,  that  is  only  as  the  fub- 
jeft  requires.  An  inftance  for  this  purpofe  would  have  besn 
where  it  was  faid  of  the  father,  and  evidently  fignified  the  birth 
of  the  child ;  but  no  fuch  appears.  That  great  man  too, 
learned,  ingenious,  and  worthy  as  he  was,  miiiakes  in  bringing 
Mat.  i.  i6.  for  a  proof,  that  the  word  is  common  to  both  fexes  : 
for  cyzvvn^A  is  not  faid  of  iVIary,  but  jefus.  To  conclude,  when 
the  Scripture  applies  a  child's  birth  to  the  father,  it  has  another 
ar.d  a  proper  way  for  doing  it,  as  may  be  feen  ch,  xxi.  5.  &  alibi.* 

It  is  amazing  that  Mr.  Purver  fliould  charge  this  author  with 
a  liiiftake,  when  he  himfclf  makes  it,  or  wilfully  mifreprefents  his 
meaning.  The  archbifiiop  does  not  pretend  to  affert  any  thing 
fo  abfurd  as  our  tranfiator  would  make  his  readers  believe  ; 
for  he  quotes  the  whole  verfe,  in  which  zy'iVVi^<T^  is  applied  to 
Jacob;  and  Luke  i.  57.  in  which  the  fame  word  is  applied  to 
Elizabeth. 

Abraham,  it  is  faid,  Afts  vii.  8.  begat  Ifaac,  and  circumcifed  him 
the  eighth  day ;  which  feems  to  imply,  that  begat  in  this  paflage  re- 
fers to  the  birth  of  Ifaac.  But  in  the  name  of  wonder,  who 
ever  talked  of  having  begotten  a  son  till  that  fon  appeared  ? 
and  hovi^  fhall  the  time  of  conception  be  afcertained  ?  or,  upon 
our  author's  fuppofition,  how  could  Adam,  when  he  was  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old  be  faid  to  ha've  begotten  a  fon  in  his  like' 
nefs^  after  his  image^  and  called  his  name  Seth  ?  Purver  tells  us  in 
his  chronological  table,  confiitently  with  his  hypothecs,  that 
Seth  was  ^or«  when  Adam  was  131  years  old  j  and  therefore, 
when  he  was  only  130,  Seth  muft  have  been  an  admirable  image 
of  his  father !  and  received  his  name  nine  months  before  his 
birth  ! 

This  curious  hypothefis  occafions  a  difference  of  eight  years 
in  computing  the  time  between  the  creation  of  the  flood,  and 
brings  down  the  latter  event  to  the  year  of  the  world,  1664. 
[     To  be  continued.     ] 


II.  A  Rei>ifal  of  Shakefpear'j  Text,  ivhenin  the  Alterations  intro- 
duced into  it  by  the  more  modern  Editors  and  Critics^  are  particu' 
larly  confidend.      Zvo.      Pr.  6s.  6d.     Johnfton. 

N  the  courfe  of  our  obfervations  on  this  work,  we  appre- 
hend that  we  have  undeniably  proved  this  revifer,  as  well 
as  his  anfagonifts,  to  have  been  deficient  as  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  what  ought  to  conftitute  true  criticifm,  we  mean  the 
knowledge  of  Shakefpear's  language,  fo  far  as  relates  to  indivi- 
dual words,  or  the  ideas  annexed  to  them  when  that  great  poet 
lived.     What  a  fi^-nre  muft  a  critic  upon  Virgil,  or  any  of  the 

Romai? 
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Roman  claffics  make,  fliouM  he  pronounce  olU  to  be  a  word  e<vi~ 
dently  corrupt,  becaufe  the  dative  of  ilk  is  Uli,  or  that  qnliris  is 
no  Latin  word,  becaufe  none  of  the  etymologills  have  accounted 
for  its  derivation. 

Had  we  room  to  fpare,  we  could  carry  this  obfervation  much 
farther,  and  prove,  that  even  a  fyntax  prevailed  in  Shakefpear's 
time  different  from  what  is  now  commonly  received ;  and  we 
might,  perhaps,  carry  the  like'  obfervations  through  all  the 
other  parts  of  grammar.  This  theatrical  vernacularjty  feem5, 
for  very  obvious  reafons,  to  have  been  loft  between  the  years 
1638  and  1665,  when  a  fpecies  of  another,  but  a  more,  de- 
praved kind,  took  place,  and  which  we  have  the  pleafure  to  ob- 
ferve  is  now  difcouraged  by  the  improving  tafte  and  morals  of  the 
public.  Terence  had  no  vernacularities;  the  plays  of  Shakefpear 
could  not,  when  exhibited,  have  been  received  without  them. 

We  agree  with  the  revifer,   that  in  the  above  play,  neither 

Mr.  Theobald  nor  Mr.  W had  the  fmalleft  pretext  in  cri- 

ticifm,  or  reafon,  for  altering  the  two  following  pafTdges :  for  the 
re'voh  of  mine  is  dangerous  •  'Vjhy,  Vll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  par- 

liament, for  putting  doijon  of  men.  Our  revifer's  obfervatioa  on  the 
latter  paffage  is  as  follows  : 

*  1  can  fee  no  pretext,  not  even  the  flighteft,  for  introducing 
mum  in  this  place.  It  is  a  German,  not  a  Flemifh  liquor,  and 
Falftaff,  as  is  well  known,  dealt  chiefly  in  fack.  The  preceding 
appellation  of  '  Flemifh  drunkard'  alludes  to  the  general  cor- 
pulency of  that  people,  a  circumftance  which  in  the  fatyrical 
reprefentations  of  it  is  continued  to  this  very  day.  Mr,  Theo- 
bald's conjecture,  '  for  the  putting  down  oi  fat  men^  is  much 
more  tolerable.  But  I  can  fee  no  reafonable  objedlion  to  the 
common  reading,  *  for  the  putting  down  of  men,^  that  is,  for 
the  reftraining  the  licentious  impudence  of  men,  and  taking 
them,  as  the  vulgar  phrafe  is,  a  peg  lower.  But  the  fimplicity 
of  it  feems  to  have  difgufted  Mr.  Warburton,  whofe  profufion 
of  learning  on  this  occafion  is  befide  every  other  piirpofe,  eX'* 
cept  that  of  throwing  duft  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader.' 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  original  reading  may 
be  fupported  from  the  common  ufage  of  the  language  in  Shake- 
fpear's time  ;  and  that  the  putting  a  man  dovon^  fignified  to  re- 
cord him  for  what  he  really  is,  a  fool,  a  letcher,  a  villain,  or 
the  like ;  and  our  opinion,  which  is  more  than  conjedure,  may 
be  fupported  by  a  vaft  variety  of  inftances. 

The  revifer  introduces  a  very  long  note  to  vindicate  the  ori- 
ginal printing  of  the  following  paffage  in  the  fame  play,  fpoken 

by  Mrs.  Ford Thefe  knights  ^ill  back,  andfo  thou  Jhouldji  not 

(liter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.     We  agree  with  this  writer  in  pre- 
ferying  the   cojTaiiion   reading  had^  inftead  of  the  ridiculous 

emsndatloa 
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emendation  lad,  introduced  by  Mr.W ,  who  is  feverely  caf- 

tigated  by  our  author  on  this  occafion.  Let  us  now  fee  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  fupports  his  opinion.  *  To  bac^  (fays 
he)  is  to  cut,  wound,  or  flafh ;  and  as  the  proper  employment 
of  a  knight  in  that  2*ge  was  fighting,  hacking  or  flafhing  may 
be  imputed  to  them  without  impropriety,  as  the  praftice  of 
their  profeffion.  But,  as  they  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  exercife 
their  valour  on  the  perfons  of  their  miftrefles,  we  muft  conclude 
this  hacking  to  be  intended  of  their  reputations.  If  fo  the  fenfe 
will  be,  "  If  you  are  fo  fond  of  quality  as  to  be  flattered  with 
the  addrefles  of  a  knight,  your  reputation  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  wounded  and  mangled  by  his  boaiting  of  favours,  which 
perhaps  you  have  never  granted.  You  had  better  therefore  be 
content  with  your  prefent  quality  of  a  plain  gentlewoman,  than 
be  ambitious  of  the  title  of  my  Lady,  at  the  expence  of  being 
pointed  at  as  a  Knight's  paramour."  I  am  by  no  means  fure  that 
I  have  hit  on  the  poet's  meaning  in  this  very  obfcure  paflage, 
but  at  leart  1  have  not  interpreted  it  into  nonfenfe.' 

Notwithftanding  this  modeft  diffidence,  we  muft  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  critic  might  have  made  much  better  fenfe  of 
it,  if  he  had  ftudied  for  fome  other  fignification  of  the  word 
Jyaci,  than  that  of  flalhing  one's  ReCn  or  reputation.  Might  there 
be  no  allufion  to  the  well  known  punifhment  of  a  recreant,  a 
-cowardly  or  pilfering,  knight,  fuCh  as  Falftaff  was,  haijing  his 
J^urs  hack'd  from  his  heels?  Was  not  the  word  hack,  as  now, 
applied  to  mean  mercenary  praftices?  A  revifer  of  Shakefpear 
ought  to  have  enquired  into  thofe  particulars.  For  our  own 
part,  we  fcarcely  make  a  doubt  that  the  term  hack  here  is  Shake- 
fpear's  word,  but  that  it  has  no  relation  to  cutting  or  llafhing, 
and  figniiies  moving,  going  from  one  place  to  another  like  the 
eld  Englifh  hackneys,  which  attended  the  king's  expeditions,  and 
were  fent  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  bring  provifions 
for  the  troops.  Let  the  reader  confider  the  pafTage  in  this 
fenfe,  and  pronounce  whether  the  meaning  is  not  more  clear 
and  eafy,  than  that  given  by  this  critic. 

Our  revifer  thus  comments  upon  Ford's  foliloquy,  in  which 
is  the  following  line,  And  J}  and  fo  firmly  on  his  'wife's  frailty. 

♦  Mr.  Warburton  takes  great  pains  to  explain  and  juftify  this 
reading,  but,  in  my  opinion,  with  little  fuccefs.  To  confider 
his  own  illuftration :  if  I  ftood  on  a  rotten  brid2;e,  and  one,  to 
warn  me  of  my  danger,  fhould  tell  me,  1  ftood  firmly  on  a  rot- 
ten plank,  I  fhould  think  it  very  extraordinary  language.  So 
if  any  one  fhould  tell  me  his  neighbour  was  a  fecure  fool,  and 
refled  upon  his  wife's  frailty,  I  fhould  conclude  it  to  be  a  flip 
of  his  tongue,  or  that  he  afFefted  to  talk  nonfenfe.  Mr,  Up- 
ton, Critic.  Obferv.  p.  176,  goes  another  way  to  work.  Ac- 
•6  cording 
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cording  to  him,  Ford  was  going  to  fay  honefy^  but  correds 
himfelf,  and  adds  unexpeftedly,  frailty,  with  an  emphafis.  I 
muft  own  this  appears  to  me  too  ftudied  and  afFeded  to  be  pro- 
bable. I  therefore  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Theobald  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  in  fubftituting  fealty^  or  rather,  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, though  the  alteration  be  fomewhat  greater,  fidelity.* 

Thou  facred  rage  of  corredting  !  to  what  abfurdities  doft  thoir 
not  impel  human  brains,  quid  non  mortalia  peSiora  cogis  !  neverj^ 
furely,  did  words  carry  a  more  evident  meaning  than  thofe  do. 
On  hisiuife's  frailty:  to  every  one  but  a  critic,  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  Ford,  is,  that  Page  is  very  obftinate  on  the  fubjeSi  of  his 
wife's  frailty,  and  that  he  ftands  upon  it  like  a  fecure  fool,  who 
thinks  himfelf  firm.  Our  revifer,  for  the  tire-W/f/,  made  ufe  of 
by  the  old  quarto  edition  in  Falftaff's  fpeech  to  Mrs.  Ford-, 
thinks  that  poffibly,  the  poet  might  have  written  the  tire-i-^/- 
fvet.  He  fhould  have  informed  himfelf  that  the  ute-'vellet  is 
part  of  the  drefs  of  a  nun,  and  fignifies  no  more  than  a  white 
double  handkerchief.  We  muft  in  general  obferve,  that  this 
author  is  feldom  miftaken  when  he  fupports  the  ancient  read- 
ings ;  and  when  he  ventures  to  amend,  he  is  far  more  tolerable 
than  any  of  the  editors  he  condemns. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Merchant  of  Venice  :  '  Mr.  Pope  was 
miftaken  in  imagining  the  word,  argofie^  to  fignify  *  a  fhip  from 
Jrgo.'  This  laft  is  an  inland  town  of  the  Morea,  and  conse- 
quently could  have  no  fhipping.  In  the  primary  fignificatiori 
of  the  word,  it  denoted  a  fhip  of  Ragufa  ;  and  as  that  city  was 
in  the  middle  ages  famous  for  its  trade  and  extetifive  navi- 
gation, and  particularly  for  building  merchant  (hips  of  the 
largeft  fize,  every  very  large  merchant  veiTel  came  to  be  called 
zx\.  Argofie.  Hence  too  Ragozine,  for  Ragufain,  the  name  of  the 
pirate  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,' 

Indeed  Mr.  Revifer  you  are  as  far  miftaken  as  Mr.  Pope, 
and  you  here  give  us  a  frelh  inftanee  of  the  neceffity  a  critic 
upon  Shakefpear  is  under  to  underftand  Shakefpear's  language. 
An  Argofie  in  its  etymology  has  a  relation  to  the  fliip  Argos,  ia 
which  the  Argonauts  failed  ;  and  in  Shakefpear's  time  every  large 
fhip,  efpecially  a  trading  one,  was  called  ^n  Argofie,  without  the 
fmalleffc  allufion  to  Ragufa. 

This  author  we  think  is  unhappy  in  the  following  obfervation; 

*  And  --when  love  f peaks,  the  'voice  of  all  the  Gods 
Makes  hea^ven  dro-ivfie  luith  the  harmony. 

That  is,  whenever  love  fpeaks,   all  the  gods  join  their  voices 
with  his  inharmonious  concert.' 

That  Mr.  W.  is,  if  podible,  ftill  more  abfurd  we  fhall  ad- 
mit} but  we  mwft  thinlt  that  tke  natural  meaning  of  the  paf- 
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fage,  is,  that  when  Love  fpeaks,  if  all  the  Gods  were  to  fpeak 
after  him,  heaven  would  turn  inattentive  or  drowfy. 
The  following  paflage  admits  of  fome  difpute  : 

While  grcajy  'Jam  doth  keel  the  pot. 

*  The  monthly  Magazines  have  taught  us,  that  the  verb,  ieel,  is 
a  northern  woid,  and  fignifies  to  cool;  and  that  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  line  is,  while  the  greafy  houfe-maid  doth  by  the  help 
of  her  ladle  cool  the  pot,  and  prevent  the  broth  from  boiling 
over,  which  fhe  is  preparing  for  the  fupper  of  the  labourers  at 
their  return  from  the  field.' 

The  revifer  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  in  the  North  the 
word  keel,  or  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Scotland /J«/f,  fignifies  greens 
fit  for  the  pot,  fuch  as  cabbages,  coleworts,  &c.  and  that  it  is 
ufual  for  the  pot  to  be  boiling  for  fome  time  before  the  keel  is 
put  into  it,  which  is  called  kaling,  or  keeling  the  pot. 

In  our  author's  remark  upon  the  following  line  in  the  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew; 

/  am  arri'ud  from  fruUfal  tomhardy, 

he  tells,  us  *  that  Pifa  is  a  city  ofTufcany,  not  of  Lombardy.* 
But  every  one  who  is  converfant  in  the  old  Englifh  language 
knows,  that  our  anceftors,  and  indeed,  the  Italians  themfelves, 
comprehended  all  Tufcany  in  Lombardy.  The  ftreet  of  the 
Lombards,  or  Lombard-ftreet,  got  its  name  from  the  Florentines, 
who  were  fettled  there  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
the  chief  of  them  became  bankrupts  by  his  failing  to  repay  the 
money  they  lent  him. 

In  our  author's  ciiticifm  upon  the  Twelfth  Night,  the  follow- 
ing paflage  occurs; 

*   Cottiers  catches. 

*  The  old  reading,  coziers  catches,  that  Is,  coilers  catches,  in 
which  fenfe  the  word  is  flill  ufed  in  the  weftern  part  of  this 
kingdom,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  reftored.  See  the  Canons 
of  Criticifm,  p.  51.  Its  etymology  is  from  cord-jjainer,  which 
was  firfl  abbreviated  into  cordier,  and  then  by  degrees,  in  virtue 
of  the  weftern  pronunciation,  coarditr,    came  to  be  cozier.^ 

This  is  another  inftance  of  the  neceflity  of  underftanding 
Shakefpear's  language.  The  coziers,  or  codgers,  (as  they  are  called 
in  the  North)  were  people  who  travelled  about  felling  fifh  or  other 
provifions  in  ivicker  hajkets  from  town  to  town,  which  are  in  old 
French  called  cozierest  a  word  that  has  no  manner  of  relation 
to  cordovatiniere  or  cordiuainer. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale,  we  find  an  obfervation  of  ecjual  fagacity 
with  the  preceding: 

*  To  let  him  there  a  month j  hejijnd  the  gijl 
frejixdfor'i  parting. 
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*  Mr.  Warburton  defends  this  reading,  and  Informs  us,  that 
t  gtji  fignifies  a  ftage  or  journey.'  Be  it  fo.  Let  us  therefore 
fubftitute  either  of  thofe  two  words  in  the  place  o^  gejl,  and  wc 
fhall  ftill  find  the  paflage  will  be  nonfenfe.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  our  poet  wrote, 

. —beyond  the  lifl:, 

that  is,  beyond  the  linnit ;  in  which  fenfe  Shakefpear  hath  feve- 
ral  times  ufed  that  word.' 

The  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  gejis  among  all  the 
commentators  of  Shakefpear  is  very  furprizing  ;  but  it  mufi:  ba 
owned  that  Mr.  W.  has  in  the  paifage  before  us  come  neareft  its 
meaning.  Before  a  king  of  England  undertook  a  progrefs,  the 
lord-chambeilain,  or  proper  officer  prefented  him  with  a  paper, 
containing  thegejfs,  (which  we  fuppofe  to  have  come  from  the 
French  word  g/Ji)  and  it  regulated  not  only  the  places  where 
the  king  was  to  lie  every  night,  but  the  time  of  his  continuing 
at  each.  The  word  is  very  common  in  old  writers,  and  may 
be  yet  feen  in  the  fenfe  we  have  explained  it  in  the  hand  of 
a  royal  author,  Edward  VI.  in  his  journal  publilhed  by  bi- 
ftiop  Burnet.  In  this  fignification  we  hope  Shakefpear's  ori- 
ginal ftands  unimpeached,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  pun,  will 
remain  mafter  of  the  ///?/.  We  have  been  the  more  full  in  ex- 
plaining this  term,  becaufe  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  Shake- 
fpear, and  has  occafioned  his  text  receiving  many  a  dreadful 
Itab  from  the  pens  of  his  editors  and  revifers. 

The  bounds  we  are  obliged  to  prefcribe  to  ourfelves  in  review- 
ing a  work  of  the  bulk  before  us,  do  not  fuffer  us  to  give  far- 
ther particulars  of  the  author's  verbal  miftakes,  efpecially  as 
we  are  in  hopes  of  foon  reviewing  an  edition  of  Shakefpear, 
which  will  be  final  and  decifive  of  that  great  poet's  text.  We 
cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  the  work  before  us,  without 
again  doing  the  author  the  juftice  to  own,  that  Shakefpear's 
text  is  greatly  obliged  to  his  labours  in  eftablifhing  the  autho- 
rity of  its  original  printing.  In  intricate  pafiages,  where  there 
is  no  difputes  about  printing,  punftuation,  or  words,  he  has  been 
very  happy  in  his  explanations  ;  and  a  reader,  who  is  not  a  pro- 
fefled  critic,  may  ftudy  Shakefpear  in  his  clofet  with  far  more 
eafe  and  advantage  than  he  did  before.  We  are,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  this  author  takes  too  much  pains  in  confuting 
readings  and  emendations  that  confute  themfelves,  and  fome- 
times  in  eftablifhing  meanings  that  are  clear  to  the  loweft  ca- 
pacity. He  does  not  write  in  the  liberal  manner  that  (hould 
prevail  among  gentlemen  and  fcholars;  and  he  has  taken  more 
pains  to  underftand  Shakefpear's  meaning  than  his  words ;  two 
ft udles  which  have  fo  mutual  a  relation,  that  they  ought  to  be 
infeparable. 

III.  M 
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111.  An  IntroduSiion  to  the  Art  of  Reading,  'with  Energy  and  PrO' 
prictj.     ^  John  Rice.  ^vo.     Fr.  ^s.     Tonfon. 

iRofeflbrs  of  fpeaking  and  reading  are  of  very  late  growth  in 
this  country,  and  we  wifh  that  their  trade  may  be  asbeneficial 
to  literature  as  it  is  to  themfelves.  Times  have  been  when  great 
writers  in  verfe  and  profe  have  flourifhed,  and  when  their  works 
have  been  read,  without  the  readers  being  taught  the  true  me- 
thod of  pronouncing  them  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  they 
fuffered  for  want  of  a  profeflbrial  chair,  for  the  art  of  reading 
with  energy  and  propriety. 

Thofe  are  two  properties  that,  with  Mr.  Rice's  leave,  can  ne- 
ver be  taught  or  communicated  ;  they  muft  arife  from  the  or- 
gans, the  feelings,  and,  above  all,  the  good  fenfe  of  the  reader. 
Even  the  latter  alone  will  not  fucceed.  Mr.  Dryden,  who  had 
certainly  as  mufical  an  ear  for  Englifh  poetry  as  any  man  ever 
had,  could  not  read  (as  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Gibber  and 
others)  his  own  or  any  other  writings,  fo  as  to  be  underftood. 
All  the  labours  of  a  Rice  or  a  Sheridan  would  have  been  loft 
upon  Mr.  Pope;  nor  can  we  think  that  any  of  the  mechanical 
or  common  rules  of  profody  are  neceflary  towards  forming  har- 
monious and  correft  verfification.  An  ear  for  mufic  and  an  ear  for 
poetry  are  fo  very  ditFerent,  that  the  great  poet  lall  mentioned  ufed 
to  exprefs  his  admiration  to  his  friend  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  what  merit 
could  there  be  found  in  Handel!  His  mufic,  faid  he,  affefls  me  with 
no  other  fenfation  than  what  I  feel  from  noife.  Many  a  bard,  like 
Pope,  with  a  true  Englifti  poetical  ear,  has  written  harmonioudy 
in  verfe,  without  knowing  the  difference  between  a  fpondeeand 
a  daftyl,  an  anapsft,  a  trochaic  or  an  iambic.  In  like  manner, 
we  have  heaid  many  readers,  who,  poflcffed  of^he  qualities  we 
have  already  mentioned,  without  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Rice,  have  given  us  more  pleafure,  and  delivered  themfelves 
with  a  truer  emphafis,  than  all  the  knowledge  of  mechanical 
rules  can  communicate. 

In  the  mean  whUe,  we  are  far  from  faying,  that  a  long  ftudy 
of  thofe  rules,  by  a  man  who  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  may  not  af- 
fjft  him  in  the  art  of  reading,  efperially  if  he  applies  himfelf 
at  the  fame  time  to  get  rid  of  that  little  portion  of  feeling  and 
iinderftanding  which  nature  may  have  been  unkind  enough  to  be- 
ftow  upon  him.  From  the  perufal  we  have  had  of  Mr.  Rice's 
book,  his  pupil  muft  be  aut  Cafar  aut  nihil,  either  his  wholly  or 
nothing.  Having  premifed  thefe  general  obfervations,  which 
indignation  indeed  partly  extorted  from  us,  we  fliall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  work  itfelf. 

Blainville  iii  his  travels  through  Germany,  tells  us  of  aa 
artill  at  Nuremberg,   *  who  could  make  a  hundred  litile  cups 
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<}f  ivory  turned,  and  perfeflly  well  proportioned,,  with  a  ring 
to  each,  that  plays  and  raps  ngainfl  the  body  of  ths  cup,  all 
of  which  are  contained  in  a  grain  of  pepper.'  This  mufl:  be 
inconceivably  ingenious ;  nor  is  it  the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  it  is  of 
no  manner  of  ufe.  Art  and  titiiity,  however,  are,  we  think, 
very  agreeable  companions,  and,  in  mechanical  affairs,  are  al- 
ways furry  to  fee  the  former  feparated  from  the  latter.  Mr. 
Rice,  we  acknowledge,  is  an  artifl  in  his  profefiion;  but- we 
muft  be  excufed  from  giving  it  a  higher  epithet  than  mecha- 
nical. His  firtt  chapter  treats  of  obfervations  on  the  defeds 
and  perfeftion  of  reading  in  general ;  and  here  he  difcovers  an 
analogy  between  reading  and  writing,  which  he  modellly  pre- 
fumes,  in  a  note,  *  may  be  of  fonae  fervice  a! To  to  writers,  by 
inducing  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  manner  in  v^hich  iheic 
works  may  be  recited  ;  a  circumllance  that  will  receffarily  im- 
prove and  meliorate  their  ftile,  whether  they  compofe  in  profe 
orverfc.'  From  this  hint,  we  are  in  hopes  that  this  ingenious 
author  will  proceed  to  eftablifli  leflures  for  the  improvement  of 
authorfliip,  as  well  as  reading.  He  fays,  in  the  fame  note, 
*  It  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  writers  oti  this  fubjefl,  that 
poets  may  be  able  to  arrange  their  words  properly  in  me- 
tre, according  to  the  rules  of  verfification,  even  if  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  proper  accent  and  emphafis  of  words.  Such 
poetry  could  not  fail,  however,  of  being  extremely  defedive; 
for  the  reafons  hereafter  affigned.' 

He  muft  indeed  be  a  ftrange  poet,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  em- 
phafis of  words,  however  unable  he  may  be  to  pronounce  them, 
either  properly  accented  or  properly  emphafized. 

•  Reading  (fays  Mr.  Rice)  may  with  propriety,  be  called  ar- 
tificial fpeaking;  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  imitation  of  natural  elo- 
quence. Htnce,  like  all  other  imitative  arts,  its  end  is  defeated 
by  every  appearance  of  ftudy,  habit,  or  affedation.  Any  pe- 
culiarity of  tone  and  manner  of  reading,  therefore,  muft  be  dif- 
giiftful,  as  it  is  unnatural  ;  in  like  manner  the  ftudied  artifices 
o^  declamation  are  equally  exceptionable,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 

*  It  is  neverthelefs  very  certain  that,  as  there  are  few  com- 
mon readers,  who  have  not  a  difagreeable  habitual  tone  ;  fo' 
there  are  few  pretended  adepts  in  this  art,  who  are  not  mere 
declaso'iers.'  ' 

We  can  by  no  means  fubfcribe  to  this  opiiiionj  nor  do  we, 
from  Mr.  Rice'i  performance,  conceive  fo  high  an  opinion  of  hig 
abilities,  as  to  ackowledge  him  a  diftator,  even  in  the  art  of 
reading.  What  he  means  by  reading  being  one  of  the  imitative 
arts,  is  next  to  incomprehenfible.  Al!  reading  is  fpeaking,  tho' 
all  fpeaking  is  not  reading.  We  can  define  painting,  fculpture, 
and  other  imitative  arts  by  their  ends  and  propettks,  but  read- 
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ing  can  be  defined  only  by  itfelf;  nor  can  we  fee  how  the  end  of 
it,  which  isj  that  what  is  read  Ihould  be  underftood  by  others,  is 
at  all  defeated  by  an  appearanceeither  of  ftudy  or  habit,  which  we 
take,  in  reading,  to  be  what  a  oianner  is  in  painting.  This  may  be 
good  as  well  as  bad.;  nay,  it  may  be  diSicult,  if  not  impoffible, 
to  change  it  for  the  better.  There  is  not  a  judge  of  painting 
who  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  airs  of  Raphael's  heads  and  the 
contours  of  Pouffin's  figures  are  ftudied  from  the  antique,  and 
that  each  of  them  have  a  manner;  but  he  muft  be  a  wretched 
connoiffeur,  who  ihould  pronounce  that  ftudy  and  a  man- 
ner are  blemiiiies  in  either  of  thole  mafters.  As  to  afFedation, 
it  is  a  dtfeil  of  judgment,  or  the  confequence  of  a  bad  habit  ; 
and  Mr.  Rice  will  find  great  difficulty  in  curing  it  in  any  perfon, 
as  men  are  generally  fonder  of  their  imperfedions  than  arcom- 
pliihments.  With  refpecl  to  Mr.  Rice's  general  cenfure  of  common 
readers  and  pretended  adepts,  the  plain  Englifh  of  it  is,  Gentle- 
iren  and  ladies,  ycu  think  you  can  read  well,  but  you  deal  only 
in  rattling  and  bombaft  ;  nor  can  you  ever  be  underftood  till  you 
buy  my  book,  and  attend  my  letlures. 

It  has  been  bften  difputed,  whether  exquifite  fenfations  of  any 
kind  afford  greater  degrees  of  pleafure  or  pain  to  mankind. 
We  are  apt  to  pronounce  for  the  latter;  an  exquifite  ear,  for  in- 
ftance,  meets  with  five  hundred  torments  for  one  gratification  ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fmelling,  feeing,  feeling,  and,  per- 
haps, tafling.  A  man  may  have  a  true  ear  in  reading,  tho' 
it  may  not  be  exquifite,  and  cannot  judge  of  the  extafies  of 
pleafure,  which  the  obfervance  of  Mr.  Rice's,  or  indeed  any 
other  rules,  may  communicate  to  a  very  refined  connoifleurr- 
•we  apprehend,  indeed,  the  latter  is  fo  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  that  were  we  to  demolifh  the  whole  prefent  pradice  of 
reading  to  admit  Mr.  Rice's  fyftem,  we  fhould  aft  like  the  epi- 
cure, who  threw  away  all  the  pidgeon  but  the  rump. 

*  The  great  fource  of  vicious  habits  in  reading,  is  the  erro- 
neous method  of  teaching  children  to  read  before  they  learn  to 
cwrite^  or  the  making  them  recite  what  they  do  not  underjiandi 
1  Ibould  be  glad  to  know  of  what  yii^o.  it  is,  to  teach  children  to 
aabble  over  a  parcel  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  as  is  almoft  univerfally  the  cullom,  unlefs  it 
be  wjth  a  defign  that  the  little  prattlers  may  divert  their  pa- 
rents fomething  more  agreeably  than  mere  perroquets.  Of 
this,  at  leaft,  I  am  certain,  that  it  would  be  of  great  utility, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  if  children  were  not  taught  to  pronounce 
their  letters,  till  they  were  taught  to  delineate  them;  and  that 
they  fiiould  firft  learn  to  write  and  read  their  own  words  and 
fentiments,  and  not  recite  or  copy  thofe  of  others.  There  is 
not  a  more  vicious  cuftom,  in  the  whole  prailice  of  modern  edu- 
5  .  cation, 
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cation,  than  that  of  fetting  yo\M\\  to  get  verfes,  or  declamations, 
and  to  repeat  them  by  rote.  This  cuiloiti,  J  know,  is  adopted 
with  a  view  to  exercife  the  memory;  but,  fetting  afide  the  ab- 
furdify  of  exercifing  the  memory  with  retention  of  mere  founds^  ' 
it  is  very  certain  that  a  vacant  mind  will  retain  things  much  bet- 
ter than  one  which  is  overcharged  with  fuperfluous  ideas  ;  and 
perhaps  this  vacuity  is  one  reafon  why  the  memory  is  better  iii 
youth  than  in  age.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  it  is  at  all 
ages  much  eafier  to  learn  to  remember,  than  to  learn  to  for- 
get :  and  yet  the  latter  is  full  as  neceilary  as  the  former;  young 
perfons  finding  themfelves,  on  entering  into  life,  more  bewil- 
dered by  the  prejudices  of  their  education  (i.  e.  what  they  re- 
member to  have  been  taught)  than  from  their  real  ignorance  of 
the  world,  or  what  they  have  ftill  to  Uam.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  in  applying  the  acquifitions  made  in  their  education  to  any 
good  purpofe,  they  are  obliged  to  throw  afide,  and  to  forget 
the  greater  part  of  them. 

'  It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  I  Ihould  difluade  preceptors  from 
teaching  children  to  read  till  they  teach  them  to  write,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  write  and  read  their  own  expretrions  ;  the  rea- 
fons  for  ir,  however,  are  very  obvious ;  as,  by  fo  doing,  chil- 
dren will  acquire  fo  ftrong  a  fenfe  of  that  analogy  which  fubfifls 
between  reading  and  fpeaking,  that  they  can  never  fall  into  the 
vicious  habits  of  reciting  otherwife  than  they  converfe  :  In  which 
cafe,  nothing  more  would  be  requiilte  to  enable  them  to  read 
any  work  with  propriety,  than  the  perfed  comprchenfion  of 
the  author's  fenfe  ;  which  is  nor,  as  before  obferved,  altogethec  ■ 
fufScient  for  grown  perfons  at  prefent.* 

Our  author,  in  order  to  be  acquitted  of  advancing,  in  the  above 
quotation,  the  moft  imprafticable  and  prcfumptuous  para- 
doxes, muft  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers;  fchocl-mal'ters  an4 
fchool-miftrefies,  before  the  bar  of  Common  Senfe,  and  prevail 
on  counfeilor  Experience  to  plea3  his  caufe.  In  what  miferable 
mifts  of  ignorance  has  this  poor  country,  and  indeed  all  Europe, 
been  groping,  as  to  the  important  polntof  education,  till  they  were 
difpelled  by  the  beams  of  Mr.  Rice's  knowledge  ?  Even  claffical 
Icholars  and  poets,  till  he  moved  upon  the  face  of  their  underjland-' 
ing,  dealt  in  a  chaos  of  different  idioms  and  fcholaftic  phrafeologyi 
But,  to  fay  the  truth,  after  the  ftrifleft  attention,  we  cannot 
difcover  one  grain  of  meaning  in  the  above  quotation.  The 
phrafe  oi learning  to  forget  in  the  text  is,  we  apprehend  mertlj^ 
figurative  and  ideal,  and  bears  a  quite  different  fenfe  from  that 
of  learning  to  remember,  which  is  real  and  pra6\icable.  In  fhort, 
Mr.  Rice,  in  preaching  up  thedodtrine  oi  learning  to  forget,  puts 
us  in  mind  of  dean  Swift,  when  his  beef  was  over-roafted,  cr- 
jdering  his  cook  to  take  it  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  do  it  lefs. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  ought  to  be  ferious  on  every  fubjeft  that 
regards  education,  without  too  wantonly  hazarding  experiments. 
The  prefent  fyftem  has  produced  many  great  men  in  all  the  arts 
and  in  all  ages :  that  propofed  by  Mr.  R.ice  is  inconfiftent  with 
all  that  ever  went  before.  Quintilian  wrote  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jed  with  him  ;  but  the  praftice  he  recommends  is  the  reverfe  of 
that  of  Mr.  Rice,  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  great 
antient,  except  his  blaming  the  modes  of  education  then  in  ufe. 
Speaking  of  children  learning  to  write,  fays  he,  Altis  radkibus 
nixus  paretur,  fcribere  ipfum,  that  is,  the  pradice  of  writingihould 
be  deeply  rooted  in  the  early  part  of  life;  but  he  was  fo 
far  from  recommending  the  precedence  of  writing  before  read- 
ing, that  he  very  fenfibly  fays,  ^oniam  adhuc  circa  res  tenues  mo- 
ramur,  it  quoque  'verfus  qui  ad  imitationem  fcribendi  proponentur^  non 
ctiofas  'velim  fententias  habeant,fed  honejium  aliquid  monentes.  "  Hi- 
therto we  have  dwelt  upon  trifling  matters:  even  the  copies  fet 
him  for  the  improvement  of  his  hand- writing  ought  not  to  be 
an  unmeaning  fet  of  words,  but  to  convey  fome  beautiful  fen- 
timent,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  ftick  to  him  when  he 
is  old ;  and  when  fi'ampt  upon  his  tender  mind,  the  impreilion 
will  ever  improve  his  morals."  We  fhould  be  glad  to  know 
what  benefit  Qiiintilian's  pupil  could  receive  from  this  precept, 
if  he  could  not  read? 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  analyfis  of  fpeech, 
in  which  he  comprehends  a  variety  of  divifions,  and  difcovers 
an  important  fecret,  that  there  is  an  elTential  dillindlion  between 
Ibeaking  and  finging;  and  after  quoting  lord  Kaims  and  Dio- 
iiyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  he  arranges  the  precedency  of  the  five 
vowels,  and  differs  from  his  lordfhip,  (whom,  by  the  bye,  he 
takes  to  be  a  man  of  quality)  and  then  makes  a  number 
of  pro.^ound  revelations,  the  moft  intelligible  of  which  we  ihall 
give  our  readers. 

'  He  is  miftaken  therefore  in  fuppofmg  the  voice,  in  pafling 
through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  acquires  by  articulation  a  dif- 
ferent tone.  It  is  true  in  general,  as  he  affirms,  "  that  the  air, 
in  pafling  thro'  cavities,  differing  in  (ize,  produceth  various 
founds,  fome  high,  or  ffiarp,  fome  low  and  flat:  that  a  fmall 
caviry  occafions  a  high  found,  and  a  large  cavity  a  low  found.'* 
His  lordfhip,  however,  forgets  to  take  along  with  him  the  've- 
Iccitj  with  which  it  is  necefiary  the  air  fhould  pafs  through  thofe 
apertures,  befole  it  can  poffibly  occafion  any  found  at  all,  in 
its  paffage.' 

Thefe  fagacious  obfervations  are  followed  by  above  a  dozen 
pages  equally  inftruflive  ;  in  which  our  author  moft  undeniably 
proves,  that  we  fpeak  by  means  of  the  throat,  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth,  and  that  without  them  we  cnuld-only  bellow. 

He 
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He  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  length  of  fyllables  In  Eng- 
lifh,  and  here  he  haniflies  all  variety  of  tone  from  reading  and- 
fpeaking,  •  excepting  (continues  he,  with  mofl  notable  preci- 
fion  and  intelligibility)  that  of  yra/f«rfj  immediately  under  the 
influence  of  the  meaning  of  the  difcourfe.'  At  the  fame  time  he 
does  not  pretend  that  all  fyllables  or  fimple  founds  are  of  the 
fame  tone ;  and  this  is  illuftrated  by  two  tunes  fet  in  fcore  to 
the  following  beautiful  words,  bat,  bet,  bit,  bot,  but  We  are 
then  informed,  that  Scaliger  and  Prifcian  define  a  fyllable  to  be 
an  element;  that  '  others  have  defined  it  as  an  articulate  voice 
ef  an  individual  found,' — but  that  '  the  vowels,  when  uttered 
fingly,  are  undoubtedly  fingle  founds.' 

We  are  fenfible  how  unfair  and  how  eafy  it  is,  by  partial 
quotations,  to    ridicule  or  mifreprefent  any  work,    and    that 
detached  fentences,  even  from  the  Bible  itfelf,  may  become  blaf- 
phemy  ;  but  this  can  only  happen  in  works  that  proceed  from 
fimple  principles  to  eftablilh  the  molt  fublims  truths  on  the 
Kiofl  important  dilcoveries.     Mr.  Rice's  work  is  qualis  ab  in- 
capto^  and  preferves  an  even  tenour  of  fignificancy  through  the' 
whole.  His  great  aim  feems  to  be  to  demolifli  his  antagonift,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  others,  who  have  found  fuch  trifling  either  amufing 
or  profitable.     His  obfervations  upon  Englilh  poetry  preferve 
the  fame  ftrain  of  obvious  criticifm,   which  every  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  has  within  himfelf,   and  fewer  none  of  his  remarks 
have  even  the  merit  of  novelty.     At  laft  he  becomes  the  impor- 
tant judge  of  eloquence,  in  preaching,  pleading,  and  public  fpeak- 
ing.  He  condemns  the  faucy  tongue  of  rattling  eloquence,  thro* 
which,  as  he  informs  us  in  a  n&te,  "  ads  of  parliament  are  fre- 
quently pafled  only  to  be  repealed  ;  and  orders  of  court  are 
made  only  to   be.  reverfed,''     We  cannot,  however,  fee  what 
connexion  this  obfervation  has  with  Mr.  Rice's  fubjedt ;  and  not 
to  mention  that  it  is  falfe  in  fadl,  we  think  it  is  illiberally  in- 
troduced, and  that  it  fqiiints  at  fome  private  purpofe  or  refent- 
ment.     As  to  the  Appendix,    containing  '  the  (ketch  of  a  plan 
for  eflablifhing  a  criterion,  by  which  the  pronunciation  of  lan- 
guages maybe  afcertained,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifh   tongue  reduced  to  a  certain  fixt  ftandard,'    we  fhall  make 
no  animadverfions  upon  it,  as  the  whole  of  it  has  not  appeared. 
Though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Rice's  book  cannot  be  of 
the  leall  ufe  to  the  public,  yet  we  admire  him  as  an  artill:  in. 
his  way,  by  making  fuch  flimfy  materials  hang  together,   as, 
much   as  we  do  the  German  genius  above-mentioned,  or  the 
.jConjurer  Jonas  with  his  cards,  cups,  and  garters. 
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IV".  Mufeum  Rufticum  et  Cotnmerciale :  or,  Selc3  P.^pert  en 
Jgriculture,  Commerce,  Arts^  and  Manufaiiures.  Dra-ain  from 
Experience,  and  couniunicated  hy  Gentlemen  engaged  in  thrfe  Piir- 
fuits.  Revifed  and  digejiad  by  fe'veral  Members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufa^ures,  and  Commerce.  Vol.  III. 
2^0.  Pr.  6s.     Davis. 

THE  third  volume  of  this  work,  on  which  we  are  going 
to  comment,  contains  one  hundred  articles,'  forming' 
not  only  an  entertaining  but  a  very  interefting  and  ufeful 
variety. 

We  congratulate  the  editors,  on  their  fuccefsfully  concen- 
^rating  the  labours  of  fo  many  valuable  correfpondents.  The 
great  number  of  ufeful  pieces  publiihed  in  this  work  fuffi- 
ciently  tertify  that  agriculture  has  within  thefe  few  years  been 
greatly  improved  in  England;  but  the  misfortune  hitherto  has 
been,  that  the  knowledge  of  improvements  could  circulate  but 
very  fiowly,  for  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  communication 
to  diffufe  them  through  every  part  of  the  king's  dominions. 

If  a  farmer  accidentally  makes  any  new  difcovery  in  huf- 
bandry,  he  immediately  endeavours  to  confine  the  praftice  of 
it  to  himfeif  and  his  family :  whence  this  defire  proceeds  is  not 
perhaps  difficult  to  account  for,  it  arifing  from  felf-intereft, 
envy,  and  avarice.  The  education  of  farmers  is,  in  general, 
narrow:  their  fouls  not  being  expanded  by  fentiments  of  ur- 
banity and  benevolence,  they  find  it  difficult  to  look  beyond 
felf  and  feldom  forbear  envying  the  good  fortune  of  their 
neighbours;  felf-intereft  is  too  often  their  governing  principle, 
and  avarice  aflifts  in  the  accompliniment  of  their  fordid  views. 

It  muft  furely  argue  a  wretched  depravity  of  mind,  when  we 
are  able  to  refufe  doing  good  to  our  neighbours,  though  we 
can  efFe£l:  it  without  injury  to  ourfelves  ;  and  how  much  more 
wretched  muft  he  be,  who  not  only  refufes  to  do  good  to  in- 
dividuals, but  even  to  improve  bis  country  in  general!  Such 
are  ihofe  who  churlilhly  conceal  pradlical  difcoveries,  which 
jnight,  if  made  known,  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  Briiifli 
nation,  nay,  perhaps  to  the  whole  world. 

Let  us  hope,  as  this  country  is  now,  through  the  variety  of 
publications  daily  ifluing  from  the  prefs,  more  enlightened 
than  it  ever  was  at  any  preceding  period,  that  farmers  will  per- 
take  of  the  general  advantage  derived  from  this  encreafed 
knowledge;  and  that  they  will  hereby  be  induced  to  open 
their  ftores  for  the  benefit  of  their  brethren.  If  they  need 
examples,  let  them  refort  to  the  volume  now  under  confidera- 
tipn,  where  they  will  perceive  that  many  an  honeft  man,  ia 

homely 
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homely  phrafe  (for  elevation  of  ftyle  is  not  expe£led  in  the 
writings  of  farmers)  iias  told  his  ufeful  tale,  induced  by  no 
otiier  motive  than  that  of  doing  good  to  mankind.  Let  ^vt\^ 
one  who  has  aught  valuable  to  impart,  commiinicate  his  know- 
ledge;  and  arts  and  fclences  will  of  themfelves  improve, 
without  the  afliftance  of  laboured  plans  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fedion. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  fubjefl :  We  find  ja 
this  third  volume  of  the  Mufmm  Puijiicmn  io  many  truly  va- 
luable pieces,  that  were  we  to  regard  them  all  properly,  this 
article  would  be  extended  to  an  undue  length  ;  theretore  we 
fnall  only  mention  fuch  as  we  imagine  may  prove  particularly 
ufeful  or  entertaining  to  our  readers. 

We  find,  in  number  VII.  page  26,  a  defcription,  accom- 
panied by  an  engraved  reprefentation,  of  a  drill  for  fowing 
bean?,  aftually  ufed  in  the  Vale  of  Aylelbury.  We  think  this 
worth  notice,  as  being  the  moft:  fimple  drill-machine  we  ever 
faw  or  heard  of:  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  wheel-barrow,  and  be- 
ing driven  up  the  furrow  before  the  plough,  drops  the  beans  as 
regularly  as  can  be  defired.  In  the  fame  letter  is  alfo  defcribed 
a  triangular  harrow  for  weeding  horfebean?. 

In  number  XI.  page  33,  are  fome  very  fenfible  remarks  on 
the  procefs  of  making  falt-petre,  occafioned  by  Mr.  Jeremiahi 
Brown's  method,  which  was  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Mufeum  RujHcum,  and  pubiifhed  by  order  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  i^c.  The  principal  deCign  of  thefe  re- 
marks is  to  enforce  the  dodrine,  that  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table fubftances  may,  by  putrefadlion,  be  proaudive  of  nitre ; 
and  Glauber  and  Stahl  have  long  fince  declared  themfelves  of 
this  opinion. 

Number  XIII.  page  63,  certainly  deferves  attention;  as  it 
redtifies  an  error  frequently  committed  in  brewing.  This  letter 
being  (hort,  we  fiiall  infert  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  ; 
but  muft  firft  premife,  that  there  is  a  certain  quaintnefs  in  the 
ftyle, which  induces  us  toconjedure  that  the  writer  has  alfumed 
a  charafter  to  which  he  is  not  perhaps  ftridlly  entitled. 

'  As  I  deal  pretty  largely  in  the  hop  trade,  I  beg  leave  to 
communicate,  through  the  channel  of  your  ufeful  book,  an 
injurious  charge  that  is  often  brought  againft  me  by  moft 
of  my  cuftomers,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  as  frequently  the 
cafe  with  others  in  the  fame  way  of  trade  ;  for  though  I  always 
give  the  beft  price,  and  am  a  fufRcient  judge  which  are  the 
beft:  goods,  yet  when  1  have  retailed  them  out  to  my  cudomers, 
feldom  a  week  paflTes  but  fome  of  them  complain  of  the  ex- 
ceffive  fAcetnefs  of  their  ale,  and  the  intolerable  bitternefs  of 
their  fmali  beer.  ■ 

3  4  *  Our 
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*Our  'fquire  the  other  day  fvvore  his  ale  was  like  honey, 
and  his  fmall  beer  like  foot ;  and  became  in  fuch  a  paflion 
with  me,  that  all  I  could  fay  to  his  honour  could  not  appeafe 
him. 

*  I  defired  leave  to  examine  his  butler  in  what  manner  he 
brewed  :  to  this  he  confented,  but  at  the  fame  time  faid  he 
would  be  bound  to  be  hanged  if  any  man  in  England  knew 
how  to  brew  goad  beer  better  than  Humphrey ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  Humphrey,  not  the  hops,  was  the  caufe  why  I  had 
his  honour's  anger  :  and  as  I  durft.  not  tell  him  Humphrey's 
ignorance,  I  ain  in  hopes  he  will  find  it  out  when  he  fees  the 
caufe  truly  ilated  in  your  Mtifeum  Rujiicum',  for  not  only  Hum- 
phrey, but  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  are  all  guilty  of  Hum- 
phrey's fault. 

*  When  they  have  made  their  ftrong  beer,  or  ale  wort,  they 
put  in  the  hops  in  the  fame  maimer  that  they  received  them 
from  my  lliop:  the  confequence  is,  that  the  richer  and  bet- 
ter the  wort  i?,  the  lefs  it  will  partake  of  the  eflence  of 
the  hop.  The  rich  fat  wort  flieathes  up  the  pores  of  the  hop, 
and,  as  it  were,  embalms  the  leaves,  fo  that  the  beer,  or  ale 
worr,  can  extraft  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  ncceflary  quality  of 
the  hop :  but  when  it  is  put  into  the  fir.all  beer  wort,  a  fluid 
of  a  more  thin  nature,  then  the  pores  are  unflieathed,  and  the 
fmall  beer  is  rendered  as  bitter  as  foot,  while  the  ale  is  as  fweet 
fis  homy.  Nov,  if  Humphrey,  Tom..  Dick,  and  Harry,  will 
previoufly  foak  the  hops  in  a  pail  or  two  of  hot  water,  the  hop 
will  admlnifterits  good  qualities  impartially,  and  preferve  the 
Tquire's  beer  to  a  [iroper  age,  and  me  from  the  imputation  of 
being  an  unfair  dealer. 

*  To  confirm  the  truth  of  my  obfervation,  take  a'quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  beft  green  tea,  and  infread  of  pouring  on  it  fimple 
boiling  water,  let  the  svater  have  the  fame  quantity  of  fugar 
boiled  in  it  that  would  be  necelTary  to  fweeten  fo  much  tea 
when  made,  and  you  will  find  that  the  fweetnefs  of  the  water 
will  prevent  its  extrafting  the  grateful  bitter  flavour  of  the  tea. 
In  fho't,  the  reafon  is  fo  obvious,  that  I  am  perfuaded  Hum- 
phrey will  foak  his  hops,  and  make  an  allowance  for  the  ad- 
ditional water,  fo  ufcd  in  his  firlt  account;  and  that  this  me- 
thod will  produce  the  fquire  good  beer,  and  me,  and  every 
hop  merchant  that  is  honefl,  a  good  name.' 

In  number  XV.  is  contained  a  method  of  rendering  putrid 
water  fweet,  by  mixing  it  with  common  clay,  and  letting  it 
afterwards  fettle.  The  quantity  of  clay  mult  be  fufScient  to 
take  off  its  tranfparency,  h  that  the  hand  held  juft  under  the 
furfice  will  not  appear  through  it.  This  method  being  ap- 
proved of  in  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  by  rue 

com- 
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<:ommittee  of  chemiftry,  we  prefume  the  fafl:  is  fufficientljr 
afcertained. 

The  fucceeding  letter  affords  fome  ufeful  obfervations  on  the 
infeds  which  dellroy  pines  and  firs ;  and  towards  the  latter 
end  is  a  paffage  worthy  the  peruCal  of  naturalifls,  containing 
an  account  of  a  newly  difcovered  infeft.  We  fliall,  on  that  ac- 
count, lay  it  before  our  readers.    Oar  anonymous  writer  fays  : 

'  This  feafon  I  have  difcovered  another  infeft,  unknown  to 
any  planter  I  ever  met  with,  and  yet  feeming  to  be  one  which 
will  deftroy  more  trees  than  all  other  accidents  put  together  ; 
there  being  but  few  trees  or  fhrubs,  evergreens  excepted,  but 
what  are  killed  by  this  infeft  at  moving,  although  hitherto 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  killed  by  the  feafon,  or  fome 
other  accidents. 

« It  it  is  not  very  bufy  till  April ;  for  which  reafcn  your  ear- 
ly-fhooting  trees  often  efcape  :  but  at  that  time  it  is  upon 
moft  young  trees  that  are  newly  planted,  and  eats  the  outward 
bark  off  in  many  places  all  round  the  fiioots ;  which  caufes 
them  to  look  brown,  and  die :  in  others  it  eats  out  the  eye  of 
the  (hoots,  and  that  often  when  they  have  begun  to  bud  out 
finely  for  growing;  by  which  means  it  kills  all  the  part  above 
ground :  but  if  the  tree  is  of  the  fruit  fort,  it  will  often  fhoot 
out  at  the  bottom  from  the  flock.  If  a  proper  attention  is  not 
given  to  find  out  means  to  deftroy  thofe  infefts,  which  are  of 
the  fly  kind,  they  will  be  a  great  nufance  to  all  planters. 

*  Laft  year  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  trees  fpoiled  by 
them,  which  were  not  tranfplanted  ;  and  alfo  numbers  of 
(hrubs  and  rofes  killed :  and  this  year  they  began  to  attack  a 
large  quarter  of  new-grafted  apples,  and  numbers  of  choice 
fhrubs,  fo  that  I  was  greatly  frighted  at  the  havock  which  they 
made;  but  I  foon  difcovering  fome  of  them,  and,  as  they  at 
that  time  could  not  fly,  they  were  eafily  killed. 

•  This  \nk&  is  of  the  fly  kind,  near  the  fize  of  the  fern-fly, 
but  more  taper,  and  longer,  and  of  a  greyifli  colour,  wish  a 
fmall  fharp  head,  and  two  long  horns,  or  feelers.  Thofe  I  Lw 
had  no  wings,  but  I  fuppofe  they  have  them  in  May,  at  which 
time  they  are  all  gone.' 

Number  XXX.  is  a  letter  from  John  Mills,  efq;  refpeding 
the  burnet  cultivated  by  Mr.  Rocque. 

This  letter,  which  is  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Mills's  Work  on 
Hufbandry,  from  fome  objedions  made  to  it  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  Comber,  we  fhould  have  altogether  negleded,  had  we 
not,  towards  the  conclufion,  been  honoured  with  particular 
regard. 

Mr.  Mills  fays  we  have  criticifed  his  work  in  an  invidious  mnn- 

ner; 
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v.er :  but  we  appeal  to  the  public,  whether  the  charafler  we 
have  given  of  his  two  firft  volumes  is  not  liriiflly  impartial. 

He  tells  us  he  has  been  chofen  a  member  of  the  fociety  of 
Brittany,  of  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
fociety  of  agriculture  and  arts  at  Berne,  We  have  only  on  this 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  honours  conferred 
on  him,  no  perfon  who  has  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  fociety  of 
Erittany  can  affirm  they  are  judges  of  agriculture .?  Can  any 
one  behold  fuch  extenfive  trafts  of  the  fineftland  in  Europe  lying 
uncultivated  in  the  Orleannois,  at  no  great  diftancefrom  Paris, 
and  at  the  fame  time  think  that  the  Parifian  fociety  fulfils  the 
end  of  its  inftitution  ?  In  praifing  Mr.  Miils's  publication, 
they  reflefted  a  large  fhare  of  honour  on  their  worthy  member 
du  Hamel,  whofe  works  make  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  the 
Treatife  on  Hufbandry. 

Mr.  Mills  informs  the  public,  that  M.  Lullin  de  Chateau- 
vieuxhas,  in  a  letter  to  a  merchant  in  London,  called  his  per- 
formance Un  owjrags  infinlmint  eJlitnabU.  This  we  readily  be- 
lieve ;  but  then  it  is  kind  of  felf-praife  :  Mr.  Mills  was  made 
the  medium  through  which  M.  Lullin  might  reflcft  praife  on 
M.  de  Chateauvieux.  Our  readers  will  readily  conceive  our 
meaning,  when  they  recollefl  that  the  experiments  made  by 
the  lafl  mentioned  gentleman  fill  up  a  large  (pace  in  Mr.  Mills's 
performance.     But  enough  on  this  head. 

We  recommend  to  our  country-gentlemen  the  perufal  of 
number  XXXL  which  follows  Mr.  Mills's  letter,  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  raifing  pine  apples,  and  contains  an  eftimate  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  a  ftove,  and  the  annual  charge  of  a  pinery. 

Number  XLIII  is  the  copy  of  a  curious  old  MS,  containing 
an  account,  delivered  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  cofferer,  of  the  ex- 
pences  in  a  year  of  her  majefly's  diet,  and  that  of  all  her  court ; 
in  which  there  appears  to  have  been  great  hofpitality  and  plen- 
ty, yet  the  whole  annual  expence  amounted  only  to  1 843  1/.  1 5/. 
though  there  were  fifty  tables  kept  befides  her  majefty's. 

Number  LVIL  treats  of  the  culture  of  teazel,  which  is 
worth  attention.  Number  LXV.  defcribes  a  machine  for 
cleaning  fallows  (accompanied  by  a  plate)  invented  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Ogden,  of  Afiiton  Underline  in  Lancafhire.  The  in- 
vention is  ingenious,  but  we  fear  the  machine  will  not  anfwer 
ivhen  brought  in  praftice.  Number  LXXIV".  comprehends  a 
comparifon  of  the  profits  arifing  from  arable  and  pafture  land 
rear  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  The  writer  of  this  piece  is  a  very 
valuable  correfpondent  to  the  work,  as  all  his  letters  are  ou 
vfeful  pradtical  fubjeds. 

Number  LXXXIX  provides  a  remedy  for  the  fly  and  fcab 
ja  (heep,  which  we  fhall  infert  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

*  You 
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*  You  mud  not  be  furprifed  when  I  fay,  what  will  deftroy 
the  fly,  will  alfo  cure  the  fcab,  with  little  or  no  alterations: 
mercury  is  a  mortal  foe  to  both  ;  and  the  remedy  for  the  fly  is 
as  follows. 

*  Take  of  good  corrofive  fublimate,  half  an  ounce;  diflblve  it 
in  two  quarts  of  rain  water ;  to  which  add  a  gill  of  fpirits  of 
turpentine  :  this  is  the  whole  of  it,  which  muft  be  ufed  in  the 
following  manner. 

*  When  the  fheep  is  ftruck,  the  fliepherd  muft  make  a  circle 
round  the  maggots  with  fome  of  the  water,  by  dropping  it  out 
of  a  bottle  :  this  prevents  them  getting  away,  for  they  will  not 
come  near  the  water  :  then  he  mull  fhred  or  open  the  wool 
within  the  circle,  and  drop  a  few  drops  of  water  amongft  them, 
and  rub  them  about  with  his  finger,  and  there  leave  them,  for 
they  will  all  die  prefently. 

•■  I  fpeak  this  from  my  own  certain  knowledge,  and  many 
others  in  this  part  of  the  country  can  do  the  fame. 

'  To  a  quart  of  the  ^bove  water  I  add  a  pint  of  the  fimple 
lime-water  of  the  London  difpenfatory  ;  and  I  declare  it  from 
experience,  there  is  no  more  certain  cure  for  the  fcab  than  ^t : 
I  am  fure  it  is  the  cleaned,  the  fooneft  prepared,  and,  when 
fo,  the  cheapeft;  which  are  inducements,  I  think,  fufficient 
to  have  every  countryman  make  ufe  of  it.* 

In  number  XCV  is  a  fimple  method  for  preventing  the 
fmut  in  wheat,  which  confifts  only  in  wafliingthe  feed  well  be- 
fore it  is  fown. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  fome  letters  fhould  be  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed,  of  which  kind  we  (hall  firft  mention  three 
figned  E.  S.  and  dated  in  Middlefex.  Thefe  are  numbers  XIF, 
XXXVIII.  and  LXVIIL  and  are  all  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  drill 
hufbandry.  We  earneftly  recommend  them  to  our  readers  atten- 
tion, particularly  the  laft,  which  contains  an  account  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  crops  of  wheat  having  been  got  in  the  fame  field 
in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  by  pradlifing  Mr.  TuU's  me- 
thod of  hufbandry. 

We  muft  next  take  notice  of  fome  letters  from  an  old  Efiejc 
farmer  on  the  fubjefl  of  chalking  land  ;  in  the  firft  of  which, 
number  XLVIil.  is  a  curious  and  ufeful  difcovery,  relative  to 
the  fubfidence  of  chalk,  and  the  manner  of  recovering  it  after 
the  land  is  feemingly  worn  out.  This  letter  is  perhaps  the  beft 
and  moft  ufeful  that  has  been  for  many  years  publiAied  on  the 
fubjeft  of  agriculture  ;  and,  if  univerfally  read  with  due  atten- 
tion, might  poffibly  prove  of  infinite  fervice  to  land  owners,  as 
well  as  tenants  by  leafe.  The  other  two  pieces,  written  by  the 
fame  farmer,  numbers  XCIII.  and  XCIV.  are  only  in  fupport 
cf  the  author's  fyftem  j   but  they  are  ufeful  in  corroborating 
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his  former  aflertion's.  Thefe  three  letters  abound  with  philo/b- 
phical  reafonings,  and  may  ferve  to  let  the  naturalift  or  chemifl 
to  work,  to  difcover  in  what  manner  chalk  operates  in  vegeta- 
tion, when,  after  having  fubfided,  it  may  be  again  brought  to 
the  furface  in  full  pofleffion  of  its  original  virtues,  feeming  in 
this  refpeft  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  antimony  or  mercury. 

Though  there  are  many  other  papers  in  this  volume  deferv- 
ing  of  our  notice,  yet  we  fhall  only  mention  one  more  letter, 
inferted  in  number  LXX,  figned  W.  A.  S.  and  dated  from  Edin- 
burgh :  it  is  fenfible  and  ingenious,  containing  fome  remarks  on 
ftaining  elm  boards  of  a  mahogony  colour  ;  but  our  principal 
reafon  for  mentioning  this  piece  is,  becaufe,  if  we  remember 
right,  it  is  the  only  letter  in  all  the  three  volumes  of  this  work, 
v/ritten  by  a  North  Briton.  We  are  the  more  furprized  at  this, 
as  we  know  the  North  Britifli  farmers  and  manufadurers  are 
rather  more  capable  of  writing  properly  on  the  fubjecls  of  their 
vocations,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England  ;  and  that  for 
this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  education  is  acquired  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  there  than  here.  They  cannot  want  matter  to  write  on, 
as  numberlefs  improvements  have  been  made  within  thefe  twenty 
years  in  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  and  their  manufaftures  are 
raifing  above  mediocrity;  witnefs  the  manufaftories  for  cam- 
brick  or  Scotch  lawn,  and  for  haberdafheries,  eftabliftied  in  va- 
rious parts;  the  gauze  manufadlory  at  Paifley  near  Glafgow ; 
and  particularly  the  fail-cloth  and  thread  manufaftories  efta- 
blifhed  at  Montrofe  and  other  parts,  which  are  of  late  years 
brought  to  fuch  perfedion,  that  the  owners  are  under  articles  to 
fend  to  London  all  they  can  produce.  Such  fubjeds  would 
nobly  employ  the  pen  of  a  North  Briton;  and  we  imagine  it 
would  prove  of  no  diflervice  to  the  manufiaftories,  if  an  account 
of  their  progrefs  was  publilhed  in  a  feries  of  letters,  addreffed 
to  the  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum. 

As  we  have  no  farther  remarks  to  make  on  this  volume,  the 
contents  of  which  we  think  very  valuable  and  interefting,  we 
fhall  conclude  the  article  with  a  wilh,  that  agriculture,  on 
which  the  prefent,  as  well  as  future  profperity  of  the  Britifli 
empire  fo  much  depends,  may  continue  to  improve,  till  it  fhali 
attain  that  fummit  of  perfeftion,  which  will  render  us  a  rich  and 
independent  people. 

V.  Original  Papers  relating  to  the  Dijlurbances  in  Bengal ;  con- 
taining eivery  material  Tranfa6iion  from  1759  io  1764.  2  Vols. 
Pr.  "i  s.     Newbery, 

WE  have  often  had  occafion  to  review  the  hiftory  of  the 
Englifli  affairs  in  Indoftan,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
the  Eafl-Indies  (fee vol,  xv.  p.  302.  vol.  xvi.  p.  249.)  and  Mr. 

Scrafton'5 
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Scrafton's  work  has  brought  down  the  accounts  of  thofe  tranfac- 
tions  to  the  period  where  the  papers  before  us  commence. 
Before  we  proceed  in  reviewing  them,  we  are  to  put  our  reader 
upon  his  guard  againft  founds  and  words.  The  term  oi  original 
conveys  no  degree  of  truth,  far  lefs  infallibility,  to  the  contents 
of  a  paper.  All  we  gather  from  thofe  before  us  is,  that  fome 
gentlemen  in  the  Eaft-Indies  proceeded  upon  a  certain  plan  of 
meafures,  and  the  originality  of  the  papers  does  no  more  than 
authenticate  the  identity  of  that  plan  and  thofe  meafures ;  but 
whether  they  were  confiftent  with  the  intereft  and  honour  of 
the  mother-country  (for  we  are  perhaps  not  lingular  in  think- 
ing, that  the  intereft  of  England  and  the  Eaft-India  companyj 
and  likewife  of  that  company  and  its  agents,  are  very  different 
confiderations)  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  opportunities  we  had  of  reviewing  many  curious  pieces, 
publifhed  during  fome  late  fcrambles  for  power  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  company  (fee  vol.  xvii.  p.  146,  147,  149,  151,  155,  &c.) 
will  greatly  contraftour  labour  upon  the  publication  before  us. 
In  the  courfe  of  thofe  reviews  many  opportunities  prefented  to 
juflify  our  fcepticifm  wit*?  regard  to  original  Eaft-India  papers  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  put  our  readers  in  mind, 
that  certain  gentlemen  of  great  and  unimpeached  credit  wrote 
an  original  letter  addrefled  to  the  Eaft-India  direftors,  in  which 
they  affirmed  that  major  Carnac  gained  a  complete  viftory  over 
the  Mogul,  after  a  famous  battle  comparable  to  that  of  Porus 
with  Alexander  the  Great.  Mr.  Prefident  Holwcll,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  likewife  a  gentleman  of  great  and  unimpeached 
credit,  denies  (ibid.  p.  231)  that  fuch  a  battle  was  ever  fought, 
or  that  a  fingle  mufket  v/as  fired  on  the  occafion.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  and  many  other  difcouragements  we  have  met 
with  in  Eaft-India  publications,  that  before  us  is  a  valuable 
prefent  to  the  public,  (though  we  have  already  reviewed  many 
of  the  pieces  it  contains)  becaufe  we  are  thereby  enabled  to 
form  a  connedled  feries  of  the  lateft  tranfaftions  that  have  come 
to  our  hands  from  that  country,  as  reprefcntefi  by  one  fJe  of  the 
quejfion. 

One  Mr.  John  Surman  and  K^nja  Sirhud,,  agents  for  the 
Eiiglifh  Eart'-lndia  eorTij)ariy  in  the  year  1716,  obtained  from 
king  (or  the  Mogul)  Furruckfeer  a  phirmaund  or  grant  to  the 
company,  confirming  all  prior  grants,  and  exempting  the  Eng- 
Jifii  from  payment  of  cuftoms  and  duties  on  their  imports  and 
exports.  Orders  were  given  at  the  fame  time  for  the  magiftrates 
of  the  country,  to  fiipport  the  EngHih  in  their  juj}  concerns. 
According  to  this  editor,  no  nev^  privileges  of  trade  were  granted 
by  the  treaty  which  was  made  with  Meer  Janier,  by  admiral 
Watfon  and  colonel  Clive;  but  it  corfirmed  the  j^rtkles  agreed 
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on  before  with  Serajah  Doula.  It  perhaps  would  have  givefi 
fome  fatisfaftion  to  an  inqujfitive  reader,  if  thofe  articles  had 
been  here  inferted.  From  the  complexion  of  the  papers  before 
as,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Vanfittart's  govern- 
xnent,  it  appears  as  if  great  encroachments  had  been  made  by 
the  company's  fervgnts,  upon  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  In- 
doilan  government  (ibid.  p.  233,  300.)  particularly  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  fait  and  betel-nut,  which  the  Moguls  and  their  fubfti- 
tutes  had  always  referved  to  themfelves  ;  nor  could  any  of  the 
company's  fervants  engage  in  the  fait  trade  without  the  Na- 
bob's fpecial  licence. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vanfxttart  at  Bengal,  he  found  the 
affairs  of  the  company  in  great  diforder,  chiefly  through  the 
inifmaaagement  of  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn,  whom  the  Englilh  hac} 
made  nabob,  and  his  minifters.  They  neither  paid  their  own 
troops,  nor  fulfilled  their  ftipulations  with  the  Englifh,  who 
were  their  auxiliaries.  The  Shah  Zada,  (who  by  the  bye  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Indortan)  was  withia 
thirty  miles,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  nabob  Miran  (eldeft 
fan  and  the  fole  hope  of  the  nabob  Ja^er)  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  killed  by  lightning,  every  thing  wcint  into  fuch  diforder, 
that  a  general  plunder  was  expeded,  through  the  uneafinefs 
of  his  troops  for  want  of  pay.  They  refufed  to  march  ;  the 
nabob's  treafury,  as  well  as  that  of  the  company,  was  ex- 
haufled ;  (for,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  latter  feems  to  have  de- 
pended on  the  former)  and  a  flop  was  put  to  the  company's 
inveftment.  The  fervants  of  the  company,  it  feems,  bad  de- 
manded a  mortgage  upon  certain  countries,  inltead  of  the  af- 
fignments  that  had  been  given  them  ;  but  the  nabob  told  them 
that  thofe.'  '^venues  were  pre-engaged  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
family.  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  one  colonel  Caillaud,  that 
the  very  feif^jants  to  the  fervants  of  the  company,  were  the  direc- 
tors of  this  great  prince,  the  nabob,  who  has  been  reprefented 
as  pofleffing  a  revenue  of  above  two  millions  and  a  half  a  year^ 
•  The  nabob's  ufage  to  me,  (fays  Caillaud)  in  the  courfe  of 
this  affair,  hath  piqued  me  fenfibly,  nor  will  I  let  it  go  un- 
noticed.' 

In  the  mean  while  the  famous  Coffein  Aly  Cawn  became  a; 
mighty  favourite  with  the  Englifh,  for  having  put  a  ftop  to  a 
mutiny  of  the  Seapoys  in  Jaffier's  fervice,  by  paying  part  of  their 
demands  out  of  his  own  treafury;  and  here  we  think  is  the 
great  hinge  upon  which  our  narrative  turns.  Thofe  high  and 
mighty  fervants  found  out  this  fame  Coflein  Aly  Cawn  to  be 
a  fly  cunning  fellow;  and  that,  though  he  was  the  nabob's 
fon-in-law,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  fill  his  place.  They  felt 
the  nabob's   pulfe,    and   recommended  Coflein  to    hi.Ti  in 
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the  ftrongeft  terms ;  but  in  a  letter  from  the  nabob  to  Mr.  Hol- 
well,  dated  the  loth  of  July  1760,  it  appears  that  he  had  pre- 
ferred the  Chuta  nabob's  ioi\  to  fucceed  his  father.  About  this 
time  Pondicherry  was  inverted;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  1760 
the  felecl  committee  at  Calcutta  acquainted  the  prefident  aed 
council  of  fort  St.  George,  that  for  want  of  money  they  could 
give  them  no  manner  of  affiftance  for  carrying  on  the  iiege  or 
blockade.  The  affairs  of  the  nabob  at  his  capital  of  Moorlhe- 
dabad  went  from  bad  to  worfe;  and  it  feems  pretty  plain,  from 
the  letters  before  us,  that  the  nabob's  fubjeds  depended  on  the 
Engliih  for  protedion  in  all  their  outrages;  and  that  the  fervants 
of  the  company  had  taken  a  refolution,  that  Jaffier  fhould  now 
become  a  needy,  defpicable,  bloody  tyrant.  Mr,  Vanfittarr, 
however,  was  for  continuing  him  in  the  government ;  nay,  for 
guarantying  the  polfeflion  of  it  to  hiin,  in  cafe  a  treaty  with  the 
Shah  Zada  fiiould  take  place,  but  upon  the  modeft  terms  of  his 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  company's  fer'vants,  eftates  to  the 
value  of  750,0001.  a  year. 

We  cannot  here  help  paufing  upon  this  demand,  as  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  rent  given  without  account, 
might  to  the  faftory  be  worth  the  round  million,  and  250,000!. 
a  year  was  furely  a  very  moderate  allo\vance  for  flewardfliip 
and  coUeftion ;  tor  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  account  to  the  company  at  home  for  more  than  the 
750,0001.  Meer  Jaffier,  barbarian  as  he  was,  faw  the  drift 
of  their  high  mightinefles,  and  fhewed  fenfible  marks  of  refcnt- 
ment  at  their  pretending  to  make  him  their  milch-cow.  Hinc^ 
mali  labes,  and  we  find  a  copy  of  a  memorial  (but  by  whom 
drawn  up,  or  how  authenticated,  does  not  appear)  by  which 
Jaffier  is  reprefented  as  a  mon.^er  of  inhumanity,  :  •  i  of  having 
murdered  the  firft  grandees  in  his  government,  with  five  of  the 
princeffes,  wives,  daughters  or  relations  of  his  ^.redecelTors, 
who  were  all  of  them  maffacred  or  drowned  in  one  night,  with 
about  feventy  female  attendants.  Surely,  gentle  reader!  thoii 
canll  have  no  idea,,  that  our  high  and  mighty  nabob-makers 
vi'ould  continue  fuch  a  monfter  of  blood  in  his  government,  as 
long  as  fo  virtuous  and  fo  difinterefted  a  relation  as  Coflein  was 
ready  to  relieve  him.  Jaffier,  according  to  the  fame  paper,  was  as 
foolifli  as  he  was  tyrannical;  and  the  memorial,  towards  the 
clofe  of  it,  appears  to  be  penned  by  the  very  perfons  who  had 
undertaken  (fee  vol.  xvii.  p.  149.)  to  difplace  Jaffier,  and  to  fub- 
ftitute  Cofiein  in  his  place  (ibid.  p.  150.) 

In  the  courfe  of  thofe  letters,  Jaffier  is  accufed  of  having  en- 
tered into  a  fecret  negotiation  with  the  Dutch,  for  tranfporting 
hoops  from  Batavia  into  thofe  provinces ;  and  of  his  being 
pufiUaniraous,  irregular,  and  of  giving  contradii^ory  orders  to 

bis 
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his  general.  He  is  faid  to  have  attempted  to  negotiate  a  fepa- 
rate  treaty  with  the  Shah  Zada,  and  of  having  obftrufted  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  company's  appointments.  Were  thofe  charges 
true,  they  are  by  no  means  furprizing,  when  we  confider  the 
thraldom  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  makers;  and  that  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  their  inland  dealings,  with  their  refufal  to  pay 
the  ftated  duties  upon  the  mod  vendible  country  commodities, 
created  that  very  inability  to  difcharge  his  engagements  with 
the  Englifh,  which  in  this  colleftion  is  imputed  to  him  as  a  ca- 
pital crime.  In  the  mean  while,  the  negotiation  with  Coflein 
was  ftill  going  on,  and  Jaffier's  diflrefles  multiplying  ;  but  the 
road  for  Coflein's  preferment  was  fmoothing,  and  he  undertook 
to  remedy,  not  only  the  diftrefled  ftate  of  the  company's  affairs, 
but  the  diforders  of  the  country  government.  Matters  being 
lipe,  the  following  articles  were  agreed  upon. 

*  Firft,  The  nabob  Jaffier  to  continue  in  poflefiion  of  his 
dignities,  and  all  affairs  to  be  tranfaded  in  his  name. 

Second,  Coffim  Aly  to  be  placed  in  the  adminiiiration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces,  and  to  have  the  reverfion  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Third,  Alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive. 
Fourth,  The  Europeans  and  Seapoys  of  the  Englifh  army, 
fhall   be  ready  to  afiill  the  nabob  in  the  management  of  all 
affairs. 

Fifth,  For  all  charges  of  the  company,  and  of  the  faid  army, 
and  provifions  for  the  field,  &c.  the  lands  of  Burdwan,  Midna. 
poor,  and  Chittagong,  fiiall  be  afiigned. 
Sixth,  Sillet. 

Seventh,  Former  balances  to  be  paid. 
Eighth,  Lands  of  the  company  and  of  the  government,  how 
far  dirtinft. 

Ninth,  The  refpeflive  governments  how  far  independent. 
Tenth,  Whether  peace  or  ivar  nviih  the  prince,  fliould  be  left 
to  future  deliberation,  but  in  either  cafe,  the  prefent  agree- 
ment to  remain  inviolable.' 

We  have  in  former  Reviews  (ibid.  p.  150.)  feen  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  treaty,  the  execution  of  which  was  entirely  left 
to  Mr.  Vanfittart  and  colonel  Caiilaud.  We  have  frefh  lights 
from  this  colledion,  as  to  the  infolence  and  overbearing  man- 
ner in  which  poor  Jaffier  was  forc'd  into  a  private  life,  and  how 
money  arofe  from  his  depofition.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vanfit- 
tart to  the  feleft  committee,  dated  Odober  15th,  1760,  front 
Coflimbazar,  he  fays,  that  while  he  was  treating  with  Jaffier 
to  refign,  "  I  defciibcd  every  thing  in  the  worft  light  I  could,  in 
hopes  that,  by  magnifying  his  difficulties,  1  might  bring  him 
more  eafily  to  confent  to  thofe  meafures,  which  we  have  rel'olved 
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on.  This  feemed  to  operate  in  the  manner  I  could  wifli." 
But  in  the  fame  letter  he  tells  them,  that  he  was  refolved  ■ 
at  all  events  to  carry  his  point.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
common  faying,  Get  money,  my  fon,  honejily  if  you  can,  hut 
get  tnotjey.  At  this  time  we  find  there  was  an  infurredion  at 
Patna,  where  the  nabob's  foldiery  mal-treated  their  commander 
Rajebullub  for  want  of  pay.  The  at  all-e^vent  fcheme  was  executed 
with  great  puniluality.  Mr.  Vanfittart  being  apprehenfive  of 
three  wicked  counfellors  about  the  nabob's  perfon,  he  ordered 
colonel  Caillaud  to  turn  him  fairly  out  of  his  palace,  without 
any  ceremony:  which  poorjaffier,  feeing  no  remedy,  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to;  and  he  had  the  favour  of  retiring  as  a  private  per- 
fon to  Calcutta,  as  he  could  expeft  no  fafety  againlt  ColTein's 
ambition  in  any  other  fpot  of  his  dominions. 

The  company,  or  rather  its  fervants,  were  now  at  the  higheft 
pitch  of  glory  and  felicity,  efpecially  as,  according  to  Mr.  Van- 
fittart's  letter  to  the  feieft  committee,  they  had  in  Colfcin  got  aa 
ally,  whofe  attachment  to  the  company  might  be  depended  on. 
But  we  do  not  perceive  this  revolution,  profperous  as  it  was,  to 
have  been  entirely  agreeable  to  fome  of  the  company'^  ftrvants, 
who  thought  that  the  feledl  committee  carried  things  to  unjuf- 
tifiable  lengths,  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 
whole  council ;  and  that  the  depofition  of  Jaffier  was  a  llaia 
upon  the  honour  of  the  company  and  that  of  the  EngliOi  na- 
tion, efpecially  as  Jaffier  had  been  by  the  court  of  Delly,  which 
is  the  fiipreme  tribunal  of  Indoflan,  confirmed  in  his  fubah  or 
nabobfliip.     This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  feemsf 
to  have  been  a  very  fenfible  worthy  man  ;  and  indeed,  when  we 
confider  his  letter  upon  the  fubjedt,  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  depofition  feem   to  have  been  a  mean  fliort-fighted   expe- 
dient for  getting  a  little  money.     The  fcleft  committee  endea- 
voured   to  vindicate  themfelves  from    the    refieflions   of   Mr. 
Amyait  and  the  other  gentlemen  :    but  nothing  can  be  more 
weak  than  this   paper,  which  refis  upon  Holwell's  unauthenll- 
cated  felf  authoiized  reprtfentations,  and  other  vague  ailertior.!;. 
It  never  fterns  to  have  entered  into   the  heads  of  the  nabob- 
makers,  that  every  prince,   if  he  can,  will  be  independent,  and 
that  the  greater  Cofiein's  abilities  were,  he  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous. 

It  does  not  even  appear  that  matters  fuceeded  fo  prof- 
peroiifly  as  they  h?.d  predifted.  The  council  ordered  major 
Carnac  to  affill  the  nevv  nabob  in  colleding  his  revenues,  or,  in 
.other  terms,  in  getting  money  for  thtnifelves.  The  major  and 
Cofll'in  foon  qiiarrelltd,  becaufe  the  larrer  wanted  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  the  council  took  Cofiein's  part.  Soon  after  co- 
lonel Coore  fucceeded  major  Carnac  in  his  command  at  Patna. 
Vol.  XIX.  Jpnl,  1763.  T  lie 
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He  was  particularly  inftrufled  to  fupport  Ramnarain,  ihj 
Indian  governor  of  Patna,  who  had  been  remarkably  devoted 
to  the  Englifh  intereft,  and  to  afl'ift  the  nabob  in  coUeding  his 
revenue.  Coflein  quarrelled  both  with  Ramnarain  and  the  colo- 
nel, for  he  complained  that  they  had  rendered  him  no  better  than 
a  cypher  in  his  own  governnlent.  The  council  continuing  to 
fide  with  the  nabob,  Shah  Zada,  who  feems  to  have  been  noy 
recognized  as  Great  Mogul,  and  whowas  then  in  thofe  parts, 
"with  the  colonel's  encouragement,  put  in  for  a  part  of  the  na- 
bob's revenue,  which  having  accordingly  obtained,  he  depart- 
ed for  Delly.  As  to  Coflein,  he  kept  up  a  clofe  correfpon- 
dence  with  Mr.  Vanfittart;  but  he  appears  very  plainly  to  have 
been  a  poor  nominal  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  creators :  bis 
complaints  were  bitter,  and  he  demanded  Coote's  difmiflion. 
The  truth  is,  the  colonel  feems  not  to  have  behaved  with  the 
greateft  moderation  ;  tho'  to  do  him  juftice,  even  by  the 
riabob's  account  he  did  not  treat  th  it  prince  much  worfe  than  a 
<rho!eric  Weft  Indian  would  do  one  of  his  negroes.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  upon  a  very  unreafonable  furmife,  he  entered  into  the 
nabob's  encampment,  with  horfemen  and  feapoys,  who  had 
pifiols  in  their  hands  ;  tho'  the  colonel  declares,  that  thofe  pifiols 
v/ere  not  cocked.  The  Shah  Zada  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  as 
much  diffatisfied  with  the  nabob  as  the  colonel  was ;  for,  by  a 
letter  from  major  Carnac,  he  offered  the  devannee,  which  in- 
deed amounted  to  the  fubahfhip  of  Bengal,  to  the  company.  The 
company  rejefted  this  offer,  not  without  fome  tart  refledions 
i3pon  the  major's  felf-created  importance  ;  becaufe  their  accep- 
tance of  it  would  be  a  fource  of  con'.inual  jealoufics  between 
the  nabob  and  the  company. 

Ramnarain  became  now  obnoxious  to  the  council,  on  account 
of  fome  difputes  he  had  with  the  nabob,  who  hated  him  ;  but 
he  was  protefled  by  major  Carnac.  It  is  worthy  obfervation, 
that  all  Ramnarain's  merit,  and  the  great  fervices  he  had  per- 
form.ed  to  the  Englifli,  fcem  to  have  been  now  forgotten,  be- 
caufe he  had  not  paid  the  vaft  fums  demanded  of  him  by  the 
nabob,  who  was  to  pay  it  again  into  the  council.  As  to  ma- 
jor Carnac,  he  writes  with  the  honefty  becoming  an  Englifhman; 
and  both  he  and  colonel  Coote  having  orders  to  repair  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  captain  Carftairs, 
he  fays,  that  he  is  happy  in  being  removed  from  the  command 
cf  an  army,  that  was  to  be  employed  on  the  purpofes  for  which 
he  found  it  was  intended.  We  cannot  but  think,  fiom  a  minute 
of  the  third  of  Auguft,  1761,  that  Mr.  Vanfittart  was  a  little 
fore  on  this  head,  and  indeed  not  without  reafon.  Matters 
between  the  major  and  him  came  to  extremities,  as  the 
former  frankly  declared  '  that  he  had  rather  incur  the  eharge 
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tof  difobedience,  than  comply  with  orders,  the  execution  whereof 
tyould  bring  diflionour  upon  ths  nation,  and  dilgrace  upon  him* 
feJf,  and  the  forces  under  his  comnnand.' 

About  this  tinie  the  diredion  of  the  company  at  London  be- 
gan to  make  a  diftindion  between  the  public  and  private  trade 
of  the  company,  and  thought  it  was  for  their  intereft,  that  their 
troops  fhould  affift  the  nabob  in  forcing  the  zemindars,  or  great 
landholders,  to  pay  their  contributions.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
obvious  ;  but  forne  of  the  council,  Mr.  Amyatt  in  particular, 
bad  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  the  nabob,  and  thought  it 
was  diflionourable  for  the  company's  military  fervants  to  be 
under  his  direftion,  as  it  muft  be  according  to  the  inftrudions 
given  to  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  appointed  to  be  chief  at  Patna, 
and  to  fuperintend  captain  Caiftairs.  The  inflrudiions,  how* 
ever,  feemed  to  have  been  approved  of.  The  violent  beha- 
viour of  Mr.  Ellis,  in  ordering  captain  Carftairs  to  arreft  fome 
of  the  nabob's  fubjefts  and  officers,  was,  and  perhaps  with  fome 
reafon,  highly  refented  by  Cofi'ein,  who  reprefented,  that  his 
intererts  and  the  company's  were  united.  Mr.  Ellis  feems  not 
to  have  undtrftood  fuch  a  fcheme  of  policy;  but  the  reader  of 
this  colleftion  may  eafily  perceive  its  meaning;  and  indeed  the 
wanronnefs  of  thofe  iniprifonments  laid  but  too  juftifiable  a  foun- 
dation for  Coffein's  refentment.  The  executive  power  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  company's  fervants,  who  not  only  carried 
on  trade  for  themfeives,  but  proteded  the  natives  in  doing  the 
fame,  without  paying  a  (hilling  towards  the  nabob's  revenue, 
without  which  it  was  abfolutely  impoffible  for  him  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  the  company.  This  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained, than  by  a  quotation  from  the  contents  of  the  papers  be- 
fore us. 

'  The  perfon  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ellis's  letter  to  have  been 
fent  a  prifoner  to  Calcutta,  was  an  officer  of  the  nabob's — his 
name  was  Coja  Antoon — he  had  been  accufed  of  purchafing 
five  maunds  of  falt-petre:  to  anfwer  for  this  crime,  he  was 
fent  yoo  miles,  and  after  a  confinement  of  three  months,  was 
delivered  over  to  farther  punifhment.  Another  charge  againft 
this  perfon  was,  that  he  had  given  a  certificate  of  fome  goods 
having  been  duly  paft,  which  was  a  contempt  of  the  company's 
dufiuck.  DilVmdion  between  the  trade  of  the  r(3w/«;y^,  and  the 
concerns  of  private  merchants — every  ftruggle  made  by  the 
country  people  againft  the  opprefTions  and  extortions  of  the 
private  Englijh  Gsmajiahs  trade,  was  immediately  conflrued  as  an 
attack  upon  the  company's  rights.' 

Some  other  very  hafly  meafures  were  purfued  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
Upon  a  falfe  information  he  fearched  the  fort  of  Mongheer  for 
two  defertcrs,  than  which  there  could  not   be  a  greater  infult 
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offered  to  the  nabob's  govern  men  t,-  and  he  even  ordered  a  com- 
pany of  feapoys  to  lye  before  the  fort  for  three  months,  till  the 
nabob  gave  orders  for  admitting  a  lieutenant,  two  feapoys, 
and  a  ferjeant,  who  fearched  the  fort,  but  could  find  no  de- 
ferters.  Thofe,  and  many  other  violences,  occafioned  Coffein's 
enemies  to  have  a  vaftdifregard  for  his  perfon  ;  and  they  more 
than  once  confpired  againft  his  life;  but  being  detected, 
vere  tried  before  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  who  fentenced 
them  to  death.  Mr.  Vanfittart,  the  prefident,  was  all  this 
while  extremely  uneafy,  but  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
to  prevent  any  rupture  between  the  nabob  and  the  company. 
Mr.  Hafiings  was  fent  wiih  inftruftions  to  Coficin  with  that 
view  ;  but  a  '  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Amyatt,  to  ingraft  on 
thefe  inftrudlions  to  Mr.  Hafiings,  a  demand  to  be  made  on 
the  nabob  for  tv^enty  lacks  of  rupees*,  which  he  had  for- 
me) ly,  after  his  acceflion,  offered  the  governor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  felc£l  committee,  and  which  they  had  refufed. — 
The  paper  or  bond,  containing  the  offer  of  this  fum,  was  re- 
turned to  the  nabob  by  the  prefident,  the  moment  he  knew  the 
content?  of  it. — The  gentlemen  of  the  feleft  committee  in- 
tirely  approved  of  the  prefident's  refufal  of  the  offer ;  but  it  was 
now  moved,  that  the  mcrey  fiiould  be  demanded  of  the  nabobs 
"  And  in  cafe  he  refufes  payment  on  account  of  the  bond's  be- 
ing returned,  that  he  fhould  be  made  to  underfiand,  that  it 
was  returned  without  proper  authority." 

This  was  a  trying  point  ;  and  major  Carnac  being  uncon- 
♦^flitutionally  called  to  the  board  on  the  occafjon,  the  majority 
agreed  to  make  the  demand,  though  Mr.  Vanfittart  protefted 
againft  it  in  the  ftrongefl  manner.  Mr.  Hafiings,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Patna,  found  the  nabob  highly  difgufitd  vv'ith  the  de- 
mand he  made,  but  well  difpofed  towards  Mr.  Vanfittart  and 
the  company.  The  reader  is  to  remember,  that,  at  this  time, 
the  ceconcmy  which  Cofi'ein  had  introduced  into  his  finances, 
had  enabled  him  punctually  not  only  to  fulfil  all  his  engage- 
ments with  the  company,  but  to  make  them  a  prefent  of 
(32500/.  without  being  a  fhilling  in  debt.  It  appears  likewi.^e, 
that  he  perfedly  well  underfiood  the  conftitution  of  the  com- 
pany in  India,  and  that  he  made  a  proper  diilindion  between 
the  proceedings  of  the  company  and  thofe  of  Mr.  Ellis.  Du- 
jing  ihefe  tranfaftions,  a  full  approbation  came  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  revolution  which  had  happened  in  the  nabobfiiip. 
The  difputes  between  the  nabob  and  Mr.  Ellis  fiill  continued  -^ 
and  at  lafi,  the  whole  came  out  to  be  founded  upon  the  right 
which  the  fervants  of  the  company  claimed,  to  carry  on  a  pri- 
vate trade  diliiad  from  that  of  the  company. 

[    To  be  concluded  in  cur  ?iext.     ] 
*  A  lack  of  rupees-is  worth  about  12,500/. 


(  ^n  ) 

VI.  A  DiJJertatlon  on  the  Inutilily  of  the  Amputation  of  Llmls. 
Written  in  Latin,  by  M.  Bilguer,  Surgeon  Gtneral  to  the  Armies 
of  the  King  o/'Pruflia.  Augmented  nvith  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Tiflat, 
Phyfician  at  Lufanne.  ,  Nonu  firjl  tranjlated  into  Englifh  hy 
a   Surgeon.    8'vo.  Pr.  2s.  6d.   Baldwin. 

IVT  SI^-'GUER  publi/hed  this  diflerfation  in  Latin  for  a 
-*■•  degree  in  phyfic.  M.  Tifl'oMhought  the  piece  fo  va- 
luable, that,  though  much  hurried  with  bufinefs,  yet,  finding 
no  other  perfon  undertake  the  tafk,  he  himfclf  tranflated  it 
into  French,  to  which  he  added  many  ufeful  notes  of  his  own. 

The  author  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  pamphlet,  the  inu- 
tility of  amputations  in  mod:  of  the  cafes  in  which  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  praftifed.  The  cafes  wherein  amputation  has  been  deemed 
neceflary,  he  reduces  to  fix  : 

*  Firrt,  A  mortification,  which  fpreads  till  it  reaches  the 
bone. 

*  Secondly,  Any  limb  {o  greatly  hurt,  whether  by  fracture  or 
dilaceration,  that  there  is  room  to  dread  the  moft  fatal  confc- 
quences,  a  mortification  and  death. 

'  Thirdly,  A  violent  contufion  of  the  foft  parts,  which  has 
at  the  fame  time  Qiattered  the  bones. 

*  Fourthly,  Wounds  of  the  larger  veflels,  which  convey  the 
blood  into  the  limb,  either,  as  the  only  means  of  (lopping  the 
hemorrhage,  or  through  the  apprehenfion  the  limb  fliould  pe- 
rifii  for  want  of  nourifiiment. 

*  Fifthl}',  An  incurable  caries  of  the  bones. 

*  Sixthly,  If  any  part  is  either  attacked  with  a  cancer,  or  Is 
in  danger  of  being  fo,  it  is  cultomary  to  take  it  ofi:'.' 

In  the  firft  cafe,  when  a  mortification  attacks  any  part,  from 
whatever  caufe,  our  author  makes  deep  and  long  incifions  on 
the  parts  mortified,  and  thofe  adjacent,  taking  care  of  the  di- 
reflion  of  the  great  blood-veffels,  nerves,  and  mufcles.  In  the 
mufcles,  the  incifions  (hould  follow  the  direflion  of  the  greatelt 
number  of  fibres ;  but  he  obferves,  that  if  the  gartrocneinee 
cr  deltoid  are  •\'ounded  by  a  ball,  they  mull  be  cut  tranfverfe, 
otherwife  convulfions,  particularly  the  fuafmus  cynicus,  will 
probably  enfue. — After  this,  we  rnuft  examine  carefully,  how 
iar  the  aflual  mortified  part  reaches,  which  he  direds  to  be 
feparated  from  the  found  by  incifion  ;  taking  great  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  cut  the  nerves,  larger  blood-velTels,  or  any  founJ 
.piece  of  fle(h.  If  the  mortified  parts  have  reached  to  the  bone, 
he  gives  the  form  of  a  liniment  to  be  applied  :  dried  lint  is  tp 
•  be  laid  above,  and  a  powder  of  myrrh,  fal  amnion,  campli. 
and  niire,   fpiiakled  on  j  diiferent  layers    of  lint   aad   powder 
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niuft  be  laid  on  till  the  wound  is  filled  up.  The  parts  ^bout 
are  to  be  fcarified,  and  fprinkled  with  the  powder;  all  the 
fores  to  be  embrocated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  a  light  bandage 
applied,  and  the  whole  kept  moiftened  night  and  day  with 
warm  fomentations;  of  which  he  gives  a  variety  of  forms, 
generally  compounded  according  to  the  German  manner.  Thefe 
fomentations  thus  diligently  applied,  will,  he  fays,  in  twelve 
}>ours,  greatly  alter  the^condition  of  gangrened  wounds  for  the 
better — The  fame  dreflings  are  to  be  renewed  every  twelve 
hours :  the  third  or  fourth  dreffing,  the  wopnd  will  difcharge, 
favourably,  and  it  will  only  be  neceffary  to  give  the  bark  in- 
terr,ally.  After  this,  he  drelTes  the  wound  with  digeflive  oint- 
i][ient.  He  takes  notice  of  the  bark's  having  proved  of  great 
fervice  to  him,  in  flopping  and  curing  mortifications. 

When  a  mortification  arifes  from  an  internal  morbid  caufe, 
amputation  can  b?  of  no  benefit,  except  the  internal  caufe,  as 
dfcpfy,  i^c.  be  firft  removed. — When  a  mortification  arifes  in 
a  healthy  conflitution,  from  an  external  caufe,  if  it  is  fpread- 
3(ig,  there  is  fuch  a  fever  and  inflammation  accompanying,  that 
if  amputation  was  to  be  performed  in  fuch  a  ftate,  life  woQld  be 
in  the  utmoft  hazard.  Again,  we  mull  not  amputate  on  the 
found  parts  near  the  mortified,  as  the  infection  has  often 
reached  much  higher  than  could  well  be  imagined.  If  the  rot- 
{etinefs  of  the  bone  demonflrate  that  the  limb  cannot  be  faved, 
amputation  muft  be  performed,  if  the  patient  has  ftrengthj 
tecaufe  there  is  no  other  remedy. 

When  there  is  a  large  contufion  of  the  limbs,  qnd  the  bones 
are  extremely  bruiild  and  fhattered,  M-  Bilguer  advifes  prac- 
titioners pot  to  amputate,  but  to  lay  open  the  parts,  extract 
extraneous  bodies  and  fplinters,  which  come  away  without 
violence;  but  fays,  that  by  proper  dreflings,  giving  the  bark, 
proper  diet,  ^c,  he  has  cured  more  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for  from  amputation-^It  is  never  neceflary,  he  fays,  to 
perform  amputation  for  an  haemorrhage  ;  for  wherever  the  ar- 
tery is  fituated,  by  incifions  it  may  be  reached,  and  the  bleed- 
ing flopped  by  aflringents,  l^c.  Agaric  and  fpirit  of  turpen- 
tine have  often  fucceeded  in  flopping  haemorrhages;  and  there 
js  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  as  to  the  wafting  of  the 
limbs,  becaufe  the  anaflbmifing  branches  will  dilate,  and  fur- 
iiifn,  in  a  little  time,  a  fufficient  fupply  of  blood,  as  we  fee 
haj>pens  in  aneurifms.  Our  author  then  enumerates  feveral 
particular  cafes  of  great  confufions,  fraftures  penetrating  into 
fhe  joints,  entire  pieces  of  the  bones  taken  away,  which  were 
fuccefsfully  cured  by  his  treatment. 

When  the  bone  n  attacked  with  a  carles,  if  recent,  we  fnould 
net  think  of  amputation.     The  bone  muft  be  laid  bare,    and 
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treated  by  proper  perforatioiis,  and  the  application  of  frankin- 
cenfe,  maftic,  myrrh,  balfam  of  Peru,  i^c. — If  the  caries  is  very 
cxtenfive,  and  accompanied  with  a  bad  habit  of  body,  the  caries 
depending  on  this,  amputation  would  be  of  no  fervice  ;  but  if 
we  can  remove  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  we  need  not  de- 
fpair  of  a  cure  of  the  caries  by  trepanning,  ij^c. 

In  the  cure  of  cancers,  if  the  cor.jplaint  is  recent,  the  con- 
ftitution  good,  and  if  neither  internal  nor  external  remedies 
have  proved  ferviceable,  he  advifes  extirpation.  But,  gene- 
rally, the  dife^fe  has  gained  too  much  footing  when  the  ope- 
ration is  performed,  and  thus  it  rather  haftens  the  patient's 
death.  From  the  condufion  of  this  fedion,  our  author  feems 
to  be  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Storck's  publications. 

To  conclude:  This  pamphlet  not  only  contains  arguments 
againfl  amputations  of  limbs,  but  alfo  the  author's  own  fuccefs- 
ful  treatment  of  many  cafes  where  others  would  have  employed 
this  operation  ;  and  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  will  be 
found  the  treatment  of  the  far  greater  number  of  cafes  which 
will  fall  under  a  furgeon's  hand  after  a  battle  ;  fo  that  it  can- 
not fail  of  proving  very  ufeful  in  this  refpeft.  M.  Tiflot,  the 
French  tranflator,  has  added  many  ufeful  notes,  explaining  or 
illuftrating  the  text. 

The  Englifh  tranflation  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  lame  and 
inaccurate. 


Vir.  An  Jnfwer  to  a  Letter  to  the  Reverend  DoSor  Thomas  Le- 
land.  Containing,  An  Examination  of  the  Criticifm  on  a  late 
Dijfertation  on  the  Principles  of  Eloquence.  In  -ivhich  is  particularly 
Jhezvn,  that  the  Lord  Bijhop  of  GloucefteiV  Idea  of  the  Cha~ 
raSier  of  an  Infpired  Language,  as  ddvvered  in  his  Doftrine  of 
Grace,  is  acknowledged  to  be  indefe7i/tble  by  the  learned  Vindi- 
cator. By  Thomas  Leland,  D.  D.  ^to.  Pr.    is.  bd.    Johnfton. 

THIS  controverfy  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  a  preferment- 
hunting  toad  eater.  A  great  prelate,  who  has  many  lite- 
rary qualifications;  but,  in  that  part  of  knowledge  which  re- 
gards genius,  is  not  perhaps  the  beft  critic  in  England,  hap^ 
pens  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  vvhiie  he  is  finking,  his  toad- 
cater  tells  him  that  he  is  treading  good  ground;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  offers  him  the  ufe  of  a  cork  jacket  to  keep  hitn 
above  water. 

We  have  already  (See  Vol.  XVIII.  P.  328.)  declared  our 
opinion,  that  Dr.  Leland,  in  the  difpute  between  him  and  the 
officious  letter-writer  who  pitted  himfelf  as  the  champion  for 
Ji^e  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  this 
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controverfy  :  nor  can  we  more  fully  vindicate  the  obfervatlons 
we  made  on  the  fubjeft  of  Sublimity,  which  forms  the  capital 
art  cle  of  difpute  in  this  queftion,  than  by  tranfcribing  the  fol- 
io ^^ing  paffage  from  the  work  before  us. 

•  The  bifiiop  afks,  What  is  Sublimity  but  the  application  of' 
fuch  images,  as  arbitrary  or  cafual   connexions,  rather  than 

thci   own  native  gr-andeur,  have  dignified  and  ennobled  ?* 

You  fay,  '  I  anf  ver  this  queftion  by  afking  another,  Whether 
Suhlim'uy  doth  niajfarily  ccnjij}  in  the  application  of  images?^— —^ 
Injuftice  to  myfelf,  I  am  obliged  to  remind  you,  that  this  is  not 
ray  anfwer.  I  have  faid  indeed  that  fuch  a  queftion  might  be 
ajked.  But  inftead  of  refting  the  argument  on  a  matter  not  un- 
wonhy  of  notice,  but  not  of  the  utmoft  moment,  I  proceed  to 
what  I  exprefsly  ditc\2ive  \s  oi  more  efpecial  moment  to  the  point 
in  debate  J  and  that  is,  to  (hew,  by  many  arguments  and  illu- 
ilrations,  that  thofe  images  or  'vi'vid ideas,  or  whatever  you  are 
pleafed  to  call  them,  which  critics  denominate  fuhlime,  do  not 
owe  \\\t\x  grandeur^  that  is,  their  power  of  elevating,  afFefting, 
and  tranfporting,  to  fancy,  caprice,  cafual  connexions,  i^c, 
tut  have  their  feveral  degrees  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  natu- 
rally, necefiarily,  and  univeifally. — Againft  the  force  of  what  I 
offer  upon  ibis  iiead,  your  argument  is  this: 

"  I  maintain  that  thefe  bright  at>d  vivid  ideas  are  rendered 
ir.nrejling  to  the  reader  or  hearer  from  the  influence  of  Alfocia- 
tion,  rather  than  of  their  oxvn  nati've  dignity  and  grandeur :  of 
which  I  could  give  fo  many  inftances,  that  for  this  reafon,  I 
will  only  give  your  etvn,  which  you  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  upon,  of 
-th;  fi-.7ntus  cath  by  the  fouls  of  thofe  nx^ho  fought  at  Marathon  and 
Piatisa  :  where  the  peculiar  ideas  of  interef,  glory,  and  'vene- 
ration,  a'Tociated  to  the  image  or  idea  of  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Flataa,  gave  a  fublime  and  energy  to  this  oath  of  De- 
mofihencs,  by  the  fouls  cf  thofe  that  fought  there,  in  the  concep- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  which  no  other  people  could  have 
felt  from  it,  and  of  which  you,  Sir,  wirh  all  your  admiration 
ofjt,  have  certainly  a  very  faint  conception  at  this  time." 

•  It  will  appear  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing, that,  far  from  layirg  any  Jirefs  upon  this  infance,  I  have 
but  m.entioned  it  cafually,  and  made  no  ufe  or  application  of  it 
at  all  to  the  proof  or  iiiuftration  of  the  point  now  before  us. 
However,  as  you  have  certainly  chofen  it  very  properly  and 
pertinently,  I  fiiall  not  refufe  to  join  ifTue  with  yc.u,  upon  this 
very  in  ft  a  nee. 

•  Deniollhencs  is  enforcing  the  gallant  and  glorious  condcfl 
of  his  couiifrymen,  in  oppofmg  a  bold  invader  of  tiieir  liberfy. 
"  Shall  your  unfuccefsful  valour  be  condemned  ?''  exclaims  the 
orator.     "  No  !  by  the  fouls  of  thofe   our  brave  countrymen 
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who  fo"uoht  at  Marathon  and  Plataa  !  you  have  afled  nobly." 
This  you  fay  had  a  fublime  and  energy  in  the  conceptions  of  his 
countrymen.  And  this  fublimity  you  refolve  into  the  bright 
and  'vi'vid  ideas  which  are  excited.  What  then  were  thefe  ideas  \ 
National  imereji,  you  fay,  and  glory  and  veneration  of  their  an- 
ceflors.  And  your  pofition  is,  that  thefe  ideas  did  not  owe 
their  influence  to  a  natinje  grandeur  ;  that  they  had  no  natural 
power  of  tranfporting  and  affcding ;  but  that  the  emotions 
which  they  excited  were  merely  accidental. — Indeed  !  Examine 
your  own  heart,  and  revolve  what  you  have  feen,  or  heard,  or 
read.  Have  thefe  fpecies  of  adlion  which  are  called  ^;-f«/ and 
glorious  in  every  language,  no  ka/*^;-^/ influence  upon  our  minds.? 
Is  that  rapture  of  love  and  admiration  which  they  excite,  to  be 
refolved  into  caprice  and  accident  ?  The  very  difpute  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  is  a  direft  proof  that  the  intereft  which  we 
take  in  the  fortune  of  nations,  the  tranfport  which  we  feel 
from  inftances  of  magnanimity  and  patriot  virtue,  is  natural 
and  uni'verfal.  Elfe  why  have  we  ranfacked  ali  the  records  of 
antiquity  }  How  could  we  have  ever  thought  or  heard  of  the 
battles  of  Marathon  or  Plataa  ?  Or  how  could  we  be  now  en- 
gaged in  a  difpute  on  an  allufion  to  thefe  battles  ? 

'  But  you  fay,  that  the  violent  eff^edl  which  this  paflage  in 
Demofthenes  had  upon  his  hearers  arofe  "  from  the  peculiar 
ideas  o^ glory,  'veneration,  &c.  being  accidentally  aflbciated  with 
the  idea  of  the  ha.i\.\e%  oi  Marathon  and  Plataa" — I  fiiall  not 
enquire  whether  there  was  any  natural  conneSCion  between  the 
idea  of  the  glorious  adions  of  their  countrymen  and  that  of  the 
vidories  obtained  by  thofe  adions  ;  I  will  fuppofe  there  was 
not ;  and  I  will  fuppofe,  that  by  the  ideas  of  veneration,  l^c. 
you  mean  the  imprelTion  or  emotion  raifed  by  the  cbjeSIs  of 
veneration,  i^c  And  is  not  this  impreffion  naturally  violent 
and  tranfpoiting,  becaufe  the  objeft  is  prefented  to  the  mind 
by  an  affbciation  of  ideas,  or  any  accidental  caufe  ?  A  man  is 
reminded  by  fome  cafual  circumftance  of  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved friend,  and  burfts  into  a  violent  pafllon  of  grief.  But 
does  it  follow  from  hence,  that  his  agitation  is  cafual  or  unna- 
tural?— That  I  may  adhere  to  the  infiance  before  us,  I  readily 
agree,  that  the  image  or  idea  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
firidly  connefted  in  the  mind  of  an  Athenian  with  thofe  of  the 
heroic  valour  of  his  anceftors  and  the  glory  of  his  country. 
But  this,  far  from  being  the  cavfa  of  that  rapture  which  thefe 
latter  ideas  raifed. in  his  mind,  was  really  the  effed  of  it.  For 
he  muft  have  frequently  refleded  with  rapture  on  the  o-reat 
deeds  performed  at  that  particular  place,  before  fuch  a  con^- 
neiSlion  had  been  formed  at  ail. 

*  And  fure'y  you  cannot  menn,    that  the   paflage    in  debate 
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amounts  to  no  more  than  an  incidenfal  mention  of  the  battles 
o^ Marathon  TlwA  Plataai.  which  by  an  afTociation  of  ideas  re- 
minded the  hearers  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  former  times.  The 
very  paffage  itfelf  is  an  incontefliblc  evidence  againit  Aich  a 
fuppofition.  It  is  a  lively  expreflion  of  that  rapture  wrsich  the 
fpeaker  him/elf  fe\t  from  thofe  ideas  of  national  glory,  ^c.  which 
he  raifcd  in  others.  He  hiw/e// appeared  to  be  violently  tranf- 
ported,  and  hence  principally  the  violent  effect  upon  his 
hearers. 

'  Or  if  your  meaning  be,  that  the  image  or  idea  of  a  parti- 
cular battle  fought  at  a  particular  place,  hath  no  native  dig- 
nity, but  affects  only  by  alfociation  ;  it  is  obvious  to  obferve, 
that  the  idea  raided  by  Deniofthenes  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
was  not  barely  the  idea  of  a  particular  battle  fought  at  a  par- 
tictilar  place.  He  fwears  not  by  the  iattle  of  Marathon,  but  by 
the  fouls  of  tkofe  n.vho  fought  at  Marathon.  The  idea  thus  raifed 
was,  that  of  a  glorious  vidory,  obtained  in  a  glorious  caufe  by 
the  heroic  valour  of  his  countrymen.  And  the  real  queilion  is 
nothing  more  than  this.  Whether  fuch  an  idea  be  naturally 
grand  and  elevating,  or  no  ? 

'•  But  no  other  people,'*  you  fay,  "  except  the  Athenians, 
could  have  felt  the  energy  of  this  paffage  in  Demofjhenes." — 
A  people  ftrangers  to  the  hiftory  oi  Athens  could  indeed  feel  no 
cffeft  from  it.  A  people  not  immediately  interefled  in  the 
ioxXnnt  oi  Athens,  though  no  ftrangers  to  the  exploits  of  her 
citizens,  could  not  be  fo  'violently  affedled  by  it.  —  Suppofe  an 
Engltfh  poet  were  to  introduce  an  animated  invocation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wolfe,  It  raifes  a  thoufand  vivid  and  tranfporting 
ideas  in  his  countrymen.  A  Prvjfian,  who  knows  the  hiftory 
of  the  late  war  in  America,  feels  fome  part  of  this  tranfport, 
though  by  no  means  fo  violently.  A  Frenchman  is  affefled  by 
the  paffage  in  a  quire  different  manner.  A  Japonefe,  who  we 
will  fuppofe  is  only  acquainted  with  the  words,  receives  it  with 
abfolute  infenfibility.  Does  it  follow,  that  this  invocation  is 
not  really  animated;  that  it  owes  its  power  of  affedting  to  ca- 
price or  accident ;  that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  inci- 
dental mention  of  the  battle  of  ^lehec  ;  or  that  it  has  no  real 
grandeur,  becanfe  the  image  or  idea  of  this  battle  is  not  na- 
turally and  univerfally  grand  and  tranfporting?  (which  by  the 
way  is  not  true  of  the  idea  of  any  battle.)  Or  that  the  im- 
preffion  made  by  the  ideas  of  national  glory,  patriot  virtue,  and 
an  heroic  contempt  of  danger,  is  merely  local  and  accidental  i* 
Is  not  the  emotion  of  ^?v>/" natural,  becaufe  Thomas  is  a  ftranger 
fo  the  misfortunes  of  W/lliam,  or  tVilliam  not  fo  deeply  af- 
fedled  with  thofe  of  Roiert  as  he  himfelf?' 

^s  the  diftance   between  Dr.  Leland  and  th?  London  prefs 
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makes  it  unlikely  (if  not  impofiible)  for  hinri  to  have  feen  our 
Review  of  the  Letter  he  anfwers,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this 
publication.we  are  proud  of  thecoincidency  ofhis  fentiments  with 
our  own.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  he  has  made 
too  modeft  an  ufe  of  his  viftory. — Senfations  arifing  merely  from 
local  circumftances,  are  not  charaderiftical  of  a  generous  mind, 
which  feels  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  every  battle  fought  for  the 
liberties  of  mankind;  and  an  Englidiman  is  affedled  by  a  De- 
njoflhenes  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen's  viftory  at  Marathon, 
with  almoft  the  fame  fcnfation  as  he  would  a  Raleigh  defcribing 
the  defeat  of  a  Spanifh  armada.  French  critics,  it  is  true,  have 
found  out  a  wonderful  propriety  in  local  fubjedls  for  the  Epic, 
and  of  late  for  the  Drama  ;  but  the  effeft  of  the  fublime  is 
independent  of  all  confiderations,  except  that  fimplicity  which 
the  God  of  nature  gives  to  happy  genius. 

The  dodor  in  this  anfwer  has  eftabliflied  an  unanfwerable 
fuperiority  over  his  antagonift,  who,  if  he  has  any  feeling, 
nrjuft  be  more  fenfibly  affefted  by  the  rational,  yet  temperate, 
manner  in  which  this  anfwer  is  penned,  than  if  Dr.  Lcland  had 
launched  out  in  all  the  fwelling  fupercilioufnefs  ellablifhed  dig-^ 
niry  affumes  over  modeft  learning. 


VIII.  The  Morality  of  the  Nenu  Teftament,  digefted  under  various  Headst 
comprehending  the  Duties  nvhich  nve  onve  to  Gody  to  our/ei'ves,  and 
to  our  Felloiv-creatures.  With  an  IntrcduSlion  addrejjed  to  Deijis\ 
in  ivhich  the  CharaSler  o/'Jefus  Chrift  is  'vindicated  againji  the 
4fper/ions  of  modern  Unb.elie-vers ;  and  alfo  an  Attempt  is  jnade  to 
prove,  that  the  Religion  taught  by  Jefus  Chrift  ivas  the  pure  Re- 
ligion of  Nature  and  of  Reafon,  The  nvhole  concluding  --with  Ob" 
Jervations  on  a  late  Treatife,  intituled.  The  Dodrine  of  Grace, 
'written  by  Dr.  Warburton,  Bijhop  o/"Gloucefter,  together  ivith  an 
Enquiry,  hoiv  far  the  Belief  of  any  DoSIrine  may  be  neceffary  to 
Salvauon  ;  and  fame  Ohfernjations  on  the  Arguments  of  Mr.  Locke 
«W  Dr.  Leland.  By  a  Rational  Cbrijiian.  ^to.  Pr.lOs.6J, 
Johnfton. 

A  Friend  of  the  author,  or  the  author  hlmfelf,  who  has 
written  a  preface  to  this  mojl  excellent  traft,  as  he  is  pleafed 
to  ftile  it,  informs  us  that  '  the  defign  of  it,  is,  to  feparate  and 
fiiftingiiifh  between  pure  and  fimple  Chriftianity,  or  Chriftiaa 
piorality,  as  it  was  taught  by  its  great  author;  and  the  adulterat- 
ed, fophifticated,  clerical  Chriftianity,  which  hath  prevailed  it» 
Chriftendom,  and  which  hath  elbowed  and  joftled  the  Chriftia- 
nity of  Jefus  Chrift  almoft  out  of  the  vyorld,'     Our  author,  he 

tells 
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tells  us,  hath  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  the  true  fterllng  coin 
of  Jefus  Chrift  has  been  adulterated  by  artful  men,  and  that 
their  hrafs  hath  been  palmed  upon  the  world,  and  pafled  with 
the  vulgar  for  pure  gold ;  that  fuperflition  and  foolifh  rites  and 
ceremonies  have  been  fubflituted  in  the  room  of  pure  morality, 
true  virtue,  and  genuine  religion. 

•  The  author  has  laboured,  he  fays,  to  purge  Chriflianity  from 
its  bafe  mixture,  to  refine  the  mafs,  to  feparate  the  pure  gold 
from  the  drofs  with  which  it  is  alloyed,  to  fhew  it  in  its  native 
excellency  and  luflre,  and  to  demcnftrate  how  worthy  it  is  of 
our  regard  and  admiration,  when  cleanfed  from  the  dregs  with 
which  it  is  crufted  round,  and  under  which  it  has  been  long 
turied.  Pure  Chrilnanity  is  a  beauty  which  hath  been  drefled  up 
in  the  fihhy  rags  of  human  invention,  fo  that  none  of  her  native 
charms  could  be  feen  unlefs  by  the  penetrating  and  curious  eye. 
She  has  been  fo  mafked  and  difguifed  by  thofe  who  have  pre- 
tended to  recommend  her  to  the  world,  that  fhe  has  rather  ap- 
peared a  whore  of  Babylon  than  a  daughter  of  the  fkies  :  our 
author  has  (tripped  her  of  the  ridiculous  tinfel  trappings  with 
which  fhe  has  been  covered,  and  made  her  zv^^^-xx  Jimplex  mun- 
ditiis, — the  charadler  of  a  true  beauty,  capable  by  her  genuine 
fimple  charms,  of  attrafting  the  admiration  of  all  men  of  true 
tafte  and  genius.  Peace  on  earth,  good-nulll  to  men,  the  love  of 
Gcd  and  of  our  neighbour,  iim-verfal  charity  and  benevolence,  and  the 
doing  to  others  as  ive  ivciild  they  fiould  do  unto  us,  is  the  fum- 
inary  of  the  religion  of  Jefus,  How  fhort  and  full  her  apo- 
thegms !  how  fweet  and  enchanting  the  voice  of  pure  and  ge- 
nuine Chriftianity  !  Good  God !  what  have  we  got  in  its  Head  \ 
.  .  .  If  Jefus  Chrift  was  to  return  into  the  world,  and  to  fearch 
the  records  of  priefts  for  his  religion,  he  could  not  know  it 
again.' 

Chriflianity,  v.'e  confefs,  like  its  divine  author,  has  been  drcf- 
fed  up,  by  bigots  and  enthuHafts,  in  a  ridiculous  attire,  and 
under  that  difguife  expofed  to  derlfion  ;  but  this  writer,  when 
he  attempts  to  ftrip  off  her  maOc,  and  difplay  her  genuine 
graces,  robs  her  of  her  diftinguifhed  charaderiliics,  tears  away 
the  lineaments  of  her  divinity,  and  leaves  a  flceleton  in  the  room 
of  .that  heavenly  beauty,  which  he  pretends  to  exhibit  in  her 
original  form. 

For,  according  to  his  reprefentation,  *  Jefus  Chrift  is  only  a 
wife  and  virtuous  man.  It  was  not,  he  things,  ncceflary  for 
him  to  produce  a  commiflion  immediately  from  God  to  claim 
the  regard  and  attention  of  mankind,  feeing  that  what  he  taught 
them  was  plain  and  clear,  and  had  a  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
mote their  happinefs,' 

His 
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His  religion  is  a  mere  fyftem  of  morals.  '  The  moral  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Chrill  and  his  Aportles,  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  fair  and  perfeft  tranfcript  of  natural  religion,  and 
therefore  I  .ftilc  thefe  and  thefe  only,  the  religion  of  Chrift  or 
Chrirtianity.'  .  .  .    '  The  moral  parts  of  the  New  Teftament  are 

thofe  only  which  can  concern  mankind Nature  and  con- 

fcience  didate  and  difcover  to  us  the  relations  we  ftand  in  to 
God,  and  to  our  fellow-creatures;  and  reafon  points  out  the 
duties  which  flow  from  thefe  relations If  there  are  any- 
other  relations  or  any  other  duties,  1  confefs  f  am  unacquainted 
with  them  :  I  think  there  can  be  no  other  ;  and  I  alfo  think 
that  the/e  are  clearly  difcoverable  by  the  light  of  nature  only  ; 
and  that  z.  fupernatural  re-vslation  is  a  manifeii  contradidion.  .  .  . 
The  firft  converts,  or  difciples,  called  themfelves  Chriftians,  as  a 
mark  of  their  gratitude  to  Chrift,  the  founder  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  them,  neiAj  religion ;  agreeable  to  a  common  pradice 
among  the  difciples  ot  philafophers  in  thofe  days,  of  calling 
themfelves  after  the  names  of  their  mafiers.  Nordo  I  find  any- 
other  reafon  for  denominating  the  religion  taught  by  Chrift» 
the  Chriftian  religion.  However  his  fyftem,  I  mean  all  of  it 
that  may  fairly  be  called  his  own,  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other 
than  the  religion  of  nature  and  reafon  republiOied ;  that  reli- 
gion which  God  had  originally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  his 
intelligent  creatures,  and  which  the  wife  men  in  all  ages  con- 
llantly  pra£lifed.' 

Our  author  pays  no  attention  to  the  prophecies  which  fore- 
told our  Saviour's  appearance,  the  miracles  and  prediiflions 
which  evinced  his  divine  legation,  the  exalted  charader  which 
he  fuftained,  and  will  always  fuftain  in  the  Chriflian  difpenfa- 
tion  ;  the  infl;itution  which  was  defigned  to  keep  up  the  re- 
membrance of  an  important  fadl ;  tlie  e-vangelical  difcoveries  of  a 
future  world  ;  and  other  points  of  this  nature.  Thefe  thinos,  we 
prefume,  he  includes  among  the  articles  of  fuperfiition,  eiuhu-  * 
fiafm,  bigotry,  and  prieft-craft,  againft  which  he  inceilantly 
declaims. 

*  The  religion  of  nature,  he  fay?,  can  admit  of  no  improve- 
ment, no  other  can  be  fo  perfed  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
or  fo  well  adapted  to  promote  the  happinsfs  of  mankind  :  iis 
maxims  mull  be  allowed  by  all,  if  they  deliberate  a  moment, 
and  confider  who  was  their  author.  What  can  be  more  perfeft 
than  the  law  of  God  ?  who,  befides  the  Maker  of  t,he  univerfe, 
can  be  (o  capable  of  framing  laws  fit  to  govern  it  ?  Who  can 
^o  well  know  the  wants  and  necefTities  of  mankind  as  God, 
whofe  omnicient  eye  penetrates  all  nature?  How  eafy  muft  it 
have  been  for  that  infinitely  wife  Being,  who  made  ail  things, 
to  make  laws  which  would  always  anfwer  the  purnofes  of  his 

govern- 
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government  ?  It  is  indeed  a  degree  of  blafphemy  to  fay,  t1iat 
he  could  not  do  this,  or  that  his  laws  fhould  ever  ftand  in  need 
of  alteration  or  amendment.' 

We  readily  allow  the  excellency  of  the  laws  of  God;  but 
when  they  are  only  vrritten,  as  our  author  fays  •  in  the  hearts 
of  intelligent  creatures,'  how  liable  are  they  to  be  obliterated  ot" 
mifconftriied !  The  law  of  nature  is  only  what  men  are  capable 
of  difcerning  by  their  natural  faculties,  and  can  be  no  more 
perfeft  than  human  reafon.  It  cannot  polTibly  comprehend  all 
that  is  included  in  the  nature  of  things.  There  are  many  ar- 
ticles oi great  importance  to  mankind,  which  vitiated  reafon  could 
have  never  determined  with  any  precifion  ;  aiid  therefore  an  f;r- 
frefs  re'velation  from  God  became  expedient. 

The  circumftances  of  mankind  under  this  difpenfation,  muft 
be  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  beginnings  and 
from  thefe  different  circumftances  different  duties  neceffarily 
refult.  Above  all,  the  divine  authority  of  the  meffenger,  whi> 
is  employed  in  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  produces  his 
credentials  for  that  purpofe,  muft  be  confidered  and  acknort^- 
iedged. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Reafonablenefsof  Chriftia- 
rity,  has  infifted  upon  the  necefiity  of  believing  that  Jefus  Wcfs 
the  Mefllah,  who  had  been  promifcd  by  God  to  ths  world. 

Our  author  diflikes  this  notion,  and  exclaims,  '  how  wretchel 
then  are  thofe  who  have  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpe*, 
and  yet,  after  the  beft  ufe  of  their  facuhies,  in  an  honeft  and 
impartial  enquiry,  cannot  believe'  what  the  New  Teftannent 
afferts  concerning  theMelliah  !  •  According  to  the  whole  tenc'r 
of  Mr.  Locke's  difcourfe,  their  fincerity,  their  good  works,  vviU 
avail  them  nothing  ;  and  the  beft  they  are  to  expedl  from  theif 
merciful  Father,  is  eternal  death.* 

When  Jefus  Chrift  came  to  convert  mankind  frorti  their  er- 
rors and  vices,  and  evidently  proved  that  he  was  the  authorifed 
legiflator  of  heaven,  the  belief  of  that  point  was  certainly  a 
duty,  and  the  difbelief  of  it  a  vice  ;  as  the  one  was  the  refult  of 
a  laudable  difpofuion,  the  ground  of  their  converfion  and  ad- 
herence to  his  laws;  the  other,  an  indication  of  wilful  negl?- 
gence,  villous  prejudices,  and  a  contempt  of  religion.  Our  au- 
thor therefore  mifreprefents  Mr.  Locke,  and  talks  abfurdly, 
when  he  pretends,  that  he  puts  their  fincerity  in  oppofiti'on  to 
their  faith. 

But  juft  reprefentations  of  men  and  things  are  n6t  the  dif- 
tinguiftiing  charafteriftics  of  this  performance.  Dr.  Sykes,  in 
his  Effay  on  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  wiftied,  "  that 
Chriftians  would  not  vend,  under  the  name  of  evang;elical  truth, 
the  abfurd  and  contradiflory  fchemes  of  ignorant  and  wicked 

men ; 
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men  ;  that  they  would  part  with  that  load  of  rubbHli  which 
makes  thinking  men  almoft  fink  under  the  weight,  and  gives  to9 
great  a  handle  for  infidelity."  Our  author  produces  this  ob- 
lervation  as  a  proof  that  the  Doftor  was  of  his  opinion,  in  fup- 
pofing  that  what  is  called  the  religion  of  Chril?^,  ov€r  and  above 
his  moral  dodlrines  and  precepts,  is  entirely  ufelefs,  and  mere 
rubbifli ;  but  we  are  amazed  at  this  impudent  infinuation  ;  for 
that  worthy  and  judicious  divine  had  no  fuch  thoughts  ;  he  made 
it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  examine  and  difcover  the  genuine 
fenfe  and  meaning  of  all  the  facred  writers  on  thofe  points  or 
doftrine  which  our  author  promifcuoufly  rejeQs. 

If  he  exploded  the  common  notion  of  predeftination,  propi- 
tiation, &c.  he  did  not  explode  thofe  parts  of  fcripture  which 
the  authors  of  thofe  dodlrines  had  mifiaken,  but  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  them  in  a  rational  and  confident  manner.  Our  au- 
thor, on  the  contrary,  '  rejects  every  thing  which  (to  his  ap- 
prehenjion)  is  myfterious,  unintelligible,  or  abfurd,  as  interjjola- 
tion,  corruption,  impofition,  and  forgery;  and  coropri-fes  tlve 
whole  fyflem  of  Chrifiianity  under  the  moral  dodrines^  of  the 
New  Teftament — becaufe  he  underftands  no  other. 

*  If  priefts,  he  fays,  were  to  aflert  only  the  moral  dofirines 
of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  if  they  would  give  up  thofe  things 
which  reafon  cannot  approve,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  compre- 
hended by  it,  they  would  then  meet  with  very  little  trouble  or 
oppofition  from  any  quarter. 

*  I  contend  only  for  the  moral  psrts  of  the  New  Teftament-, 
nor  fhall  1  endeavour  to  account  for  the  introdudion  of  thofe 
other  parts  which  are  blended  with  them.'  ...  I  leave  the  lat- 
ter *  to  thofe,  who,  without  underlianding  them,  ftill  make 
them  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  I  heartily  recommend  fuch 
perfons  to  the  care  of  their  fpiritual  guides. 

*  If  any  confiderable  degree  of  learning  had  feemed  to  me 
neceflary  to  this  end,  1  fhould  never  have  undertaken  it:  but 
pure  morality  will  always  be  on  the  level  with  common  fenfe. 
The  unlearned  are  as  much  concerned  in  it  as  the  learned.  It 
is  the  fame  in  all  languages,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times:  the 
pradice  of  it  is  required  univerfaily  without  diftindion  ;  and 
therefore  all  paraphrafes,  all  commentaries,  all  explanations  oF 
the  fcripture  would  be  fuperfluous  and  unneceflary,  if  the  moral 
parts  only  were  regarded.  Indeed  ir  appears  to  me  that  a  rule 
given  for  univerfal  ufe,  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom,  can  never 
want  explanation.' 

Our  author,  confiftently  with  this  opinion,  fhould  have  main- 
tained that  Chriftianity  ought  to  have  been  delivered  in  a  lan- 
guage confifting  of  words  and  phrafes,  which  all  capacities,  in 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  might  have  underftood  invariably,  with- 
out any  kind  of  inftrudion.  The 
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The  author  proceeds :  '  The  law  of  nature  is  univerfally  un- 
derltood,  fo  far  as  to  conftitute  a  rule  "  perfedl  in  it's  direc- 
tion for  the  condudl  of  human  life,"  and  is  therefore  of  univerfal 
and  eternal  obligation. 

*  I  am  in  a  particular  manner  wiHing  to  convince  you 
Deifts  *,  how  very  improper  and  abfurd  it  is  for  you  to  ridi- 
cule and  depreciate  the  charafter  of  Him,  who  loft  his  life  in 
the  caufe  of  virtue  and  true  religion.  The  religion  of  Chiift, 
unadulterated,  is  pure  morality  :  now  the  praftice  of  morality 
has  a  direft  tendency  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  by 
making  better  fathers,  better  hufbands,  better  wives,  better 
children,  better  fervants,  better  fubjefts,  better  mafters  ;  in 
Jhort,  a  ftrift  attachment  to  it  will  exalt  human  nature  to  that 
glorious  height,  which  God  the  maker  of  the  world,  intended 
it  fhould  attain.  You  cannot,  upon  your  own  principles,  be 
enemies  to  morality.  You  believe  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  he  taught  morality  to  mankind  ;  nay, 
Ibme  of  yoii  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  you  believed  him 
to  have  been  a  Deift.  How  inconfiflent  then  is  it,  for  you  to 
endeavour  to  depreciate  his  charafter  1' 

Upon  our  author's  principles,  it  would  indeed  be  very  unrea- 
fonable  in  the  Deifts  to  endeavour  to  depreciate  the  charafter 
of  Chrift;  for  what  character  can  they  poflibly  leave  him  below 
that  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  moralift  ! 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  four  books.  The  firfl: 
contains  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God  ;  the  fecond,  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  ourfelves;  the  third,  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  the  fourth,  fundry  general  articles, 
'viz.  happinefs,  gcnd  works,  repentance,  religion,  &c.  Each 
book  is  ftib-divided  into  chapters,  to  which  be  has  prefixed  fome 
paffages  from  the  New  Teftamenr,  applicable  to  his  fubjeft.  . 

His  intention,  he  fays,  •  is  to  reconcile  all  contending  parties, 
by  proving  the  morality  of  the  New  Teftamenr  to  be  a  tran- 
Icript  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  by  demcnftrating  it  to  be  a 
fyftem  of  morals  worthy  of  having  God  for  its  author,  worthy  of 
having  Chrift  for  its  republiftier,  and  v/orlhy  of  the  regard  of 
every  rational  being.' 

Jn  this  part  of  his  work  the  reader  will  find  feveral  obferva- 
tions  worthy  of  his  attention. 

Jn  his  chapter  on  equity  he  fpeaks  with  proper  indignation 
(which  indeed  we  expecSl  in  writers  of  his  principles)  agaliift 
perfecutlon,  on  account  of  miftaken  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion. 


*  The  introduftiou  from  which  this  paragraph  is  taken,  is 

an  addreis  to  the  Deifts, 

«  Would 
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•  Would  to  God,  fays  he,  that  all  thofe  in  power,  both  m 
fchurch  and  ftate,  would  ever  rertiember,  that  God  has  referved 
to  himfelf  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  human  heart, 
and  thathefannot  be  pleafed  with  having  his  authority  ufurped. 
One  would  think  that  the  judges  of  the  earth  fiiould  tremble 
\vhen  they  pronounce  ftrntence  on  their  brethren,  in  things  of 
which  God  alone  can  judge.  How  irrational  and  unchriltian  is 
it,  for  the  rulers  of  our  church  to  influence  and  add  weight  ta 
the  arm  of  civil  power  in  the  invafion  of  the  rights  of  confcience  ; 
inftead  of  following  the  example  of  Chrifl  and  his  apoftles !  How 
abfurd,  that  they  Ihould  copy  from  the  inquifition,  and  fubfti- 
tute  corporal  punifnments  in  the  room  of  reafon  and  inftrudlion  ! 
This  is  not  afting  like  rational  beings,  but  like  beafis,  who, 
having  no  arguments  to  fupport  their  caufe,   recur  to  force. 

•  Confcience  is  a  fleady  friend  to  truth,  or  at  leaft  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  true.  No  bodily  punifhments  can  al'er,  or  leflea 
this  attachment.  Reafon  may  convince  a  man  of  hisetror,  but 
the  punifiiment  of  his  body  hath  no  fuch  tendency. 

•  Perfecution  is  the  bane  of  truth  and  fincerity.  It  never  in- 
forms or  convinces  the  judgment,  but  will  always  tend  to  efta- 
blifh  hypocrify,  ignorance,  and  fuperftition  ;  and  therefore  is 
abfurd,  uncharitable,  and  diabolical  *. 

•  After  all,  if  the  nioft  excellent  precept  of  nature,  and  of 
Chrift,  Matth.  vii.  12.  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  will 
not  prevent  perfecution,  furely  nothing  can. 

•  Tell  me,  you  who  perfecute  and  ill  treat  fuch  as  differ  from 
you  in  religious  opinions  ;  tell  me,  whether  this  rule  be  written 
in  your  hearts?  and  farther,  tell  me,  whether  that  can  be  Sl 
good  religion,  which  tolerates  perfecution  ? — Surely  there  can- 
not be  a  rtronger  mark  of  a  bad  one. 

'  If  you  apprehend  a  man's  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  you  are 
taught  by  your  great  matter  to  reftore  him  in  the  fpirit  of  meek- 
nefs ;  by  reafon  and  argument,  and  not  by  punifnment  :  the 
one  may  cure,  the  other  confirm  his  errors. 

•  The  friends  of  virtue  and  true  religion  can  nev'er  be  the 
friends  of  perfecution  :  it  always  injures  and  weakens  the  caufe  of 
virtue,  and  eftablilhes  hypocrify  and  fuperftition  on  the  ruins  of 
true  religion. 

•  Reafon  obliges  us  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  virtue  :  now 
the  laws  of  virtue  are  conformable  to  the  divine  will.     Nature 


*  '  The  good  bllhop  of  Cambray  obferves,  that  liberty  of 
thinking  is  an  impregnable  fortrefs  which  cannot  be  overcome  ; 
and  that  force  may  make  hypocrites,  but  can  never  make  pro- 
felytes.' 
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and  reafon,  as  well  as  chriftianlty,  teach  us,  that  it  is  the  in*- 
mutable  will  of  God  that  his  creatures  fliould  be  happy.  Where 
then  can  an  excufe  for  perfecution  be  found  ?  Not  in  reafon^ 
not  in  nature,  not  in  chriftianrty,  or  at  leaft  in  that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  chriftianlty.  It  is  direiEtly  oppofite  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  therefore  is  diabolical ;  having,  as  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  fays,  the  mark  of  the  beaft.' 

The  conclufion  contains  fome  obfervatKxis  on  what  this  'writer 
€alIsthe»7;;,'?^rfo«ipaTisoftheNewTeftament,  in  thecourfeof  which 
he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  they  are  the  adulterations  of  frailty 
and  fraud;  that  many  human  errors  have  been  blended  with  di- 
fine  truths  ;  that  pure  morality,  or  the  religion  of  nature,  wanted 
noinfpiration  but  fuch  as  job  fays,  ch.  xxxii.  8.  every  rational 
man  is  pofleffed  of  ;  and  that  the  New  Teftament,  take  it  al- 
together, as  it  appears  in  cur  language,  can  hardly,  with  pro- 
priety, be  ftiled  the  word  of  God.  He  produces  fome  inft:ance3 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  which  are  ftale  and  trite  objec- 
tions; and  only  fervc  to  convince  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the 
cavils  of  deiftical  writers  generally  arife  from  mhiake;  and  that 
the  myfteries,  againfl  which  they  exclaim,  are  either  antiquated 
Jiotions,  or  the  iliufions  of  iheir  own  underftanding. 

Our  author,  however,  applauds  himfelf  on  the  merit  of  his 
performance  and  the  integrity  of  his  dcfign.  '  \  have  endea- 
voured, fas  s  he,  for  the  honour  of  Chriftianlty,  to  divert  it  of 
the  mafk  with  which  bigotry  and  enthufrafm  have  difguifed  it, 
and  to  defend  it  on  principles  of  reafon,  its  beft  and  fureft  de- 
fence. 

*  I  have  laboured^  to  prove,  a'nd  I  hope  have  proved,  that  the 
religion  taught  byChrifi:  *  and  his  apoftks  was  the  religion  of 
nature;  and  that  it  is  confonant  to  reafon  and  to  our  moft  ap- 
proved conception  of  the  divine  nature. 

*  I  reverence  the  characfler  of  Chrift  and  endeavour  to  prac- 
tife  his  precepts,  becaufe  my  confcience  tells  me  that  they  are 
reafonablc,  natural,  and  produflive  of  human  felicity,  and  for  this 
reafon  I  denominate  myfelf  a  rational  Chriftian.'' 

la  an  appendix  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution  is  not  peculiar  to  Chriftia- 
nlty, but  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion,  revealed  by  God  him- 
felf to  mankind.  He  deduces  his  arguments  from  our  natural 
notions  of  God  and  his  attributes,  the  natural  feelings  and  de- 
fires  of  mankind,  and  that  knowledge  of  it  which  the  fages  of 
antiquity  had,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Chrift  in  the  world. 

*  By  the  religion  of  Chrift  he  defires  the  reader  would  under- 
fland  that  he  always  means,,  his  moral  doiSrines  and  precepts. 
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We  readily  grant  that  the  prefumption  of  a  future  flate  was 
Very  great  and  general  among  mankind  before  the  appearance  of 
Chrifl:  ;  but  furdy  the  conjcdures  of  philofophtrs,  and  the  fic- 
tions of  poets,  are  not  to  be  compared  wirh  the  dilcoveries  of 
the  Gofpel;  in  which  Jefus  Chrilt,  whofe  divine  charader  leaves 
lis  no  room  to  quefiion  his  knowledge  ahd  veracity,  teaches  and 
jlluftrates  this  important  article,  and  demonfirates  the  truth  of 
his  aflertions  by  his  own  refurreftion  from  the  dead  :  which  all 
together  feems  to  be  the  higheft  evidence  of  an  idvilible  world 
that  mankind  can  poffibly  receive. 


IX.   T/}e  Political  Balance,  .   In  'which  the  Principles  and  Condud  of 
the  two  Parties  are  nveighed.   %'vo.     Pr.    i  s,     Becket. 

TH  E  author  of  this  mafterly  performance  confiders  the  two 
parties  he  treats  of,  with  refped  to  their  priiiciples  of  go- 
'ver?2ment,  to  iht'yr  /yjlem  of  foreign  policy,  and  to  Xht'w  domefic  ad- 
ininif  ration.  He  begins  his  comparifon  from  the  time  at  vvhicli 
the  two  parties  aflumed  their  prefent  form,  and  which  compre- 
hends the  tranfadlions  of  the  fummer  of  1763,  and  the  follow- 
ing winter.  He  obferves,  that  his  prefent  majefty,  at  the  time 
of  his  acceffion,  found  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  from  the 
fecefl'ion  of  the  heads  of  the  former  minifiry,  rooted  as  they  were 
in  the  poffeffion  of  power  for  alm.oft  half  a  century. 

But,  proceeds  this  author,  '  It  is  certain  that  a  very  different 
fcene  prefcnted  itfelf  at  the  time  this  pamphlet  begins  its  re* 
view.  The  frequent  tranfitions  of  the  miniflerial  power  had 
the  necelTary  eonfequence  of  weakening  the  flrength  of  the  go* 
vernment,  and  that  reputation  for  firmnefs  which  is  one  of  its 
fureff  fupports. 

*  It  was  at  the  clofe  of  the  feflion  of  1763,  that  the  care  of 
the  public  bufinefs  in  the  Houfe -of  Commons  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Grenvillc;  and  from  that  time  he  feems  to  have  flood  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  parties 
which  it  is  propofed  to  compare. 

*  But  notwithffanding  the  character  of  this  minifler  for  con* 
flltutional  knowledge  and  unblemifhed  integrity;  and  notwirh* 
ifanding  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  to  himfelf,  and  the  fa- 
cilities which  he  had  given  to  government,  while  he  had  beea 

entruficd  with  the  conduft  of  the  K 's   bufinefs,  he  could 

not  immediately  expe(5t  an  extenGve  fupport. 

*  His  adminiftration  was  liable  to  two  obje£lions,  which  be- 
ing contradiftory  could  not  both  be  true  j  but  had  however 
much  weight  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  formed  them. 

*  The  retiring  minifter  (faid  the  partizans  of  the  latey^^Dv- 
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fary)  (Iiall  not  find  It  eafier  to  exercife  his  power  under  the  fane- 
tion  of  another  name,  than  he  did  to  retain  it  in  his  own  ;  nor 
will  the  vigour  of  the  oppofition  be  fo  much  abated  by  this  pre- 
tence of  change,  as  excited  by  the  infuit  which  it  offers  to  their 
underflandings. 

*  We  were  attached,  faid  another  knot  of  men,  by  the  bands 
of  friendship  and  gratitude  to  the  perfon  of  the  earl,  into  whofe 
councils  we  could  enter,  and  of  whofe  favour  we  were  affured  ; 
a  new  minifter  rifes  on  the  ruin  of  our  protedor,  who  will  not 
purfue  his  meafures,  who  cannot  promote  his  friends ;  can  it 
be  prudent  to  range  ourfelves  on  the  fide  of  one,  to  whom  we 
are  not  bound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  fcarcely  by  thofe  of  hope  ? 

*  Even  the  more  fober  and  difinterefted  part  of  the  natio'.i 
made  fome  paufe  ;  the  minds  of  honeft  men  do  not  form,  lightly 
and  fuddenly,  with  different  men  and  upon  different  plans,  con- 
redlions  of  a  delicate  and  important  nature  :  nor  could  they  be 
sfiured  (and  this  uncertainty  retained  many)  that  this  fyflem 
ivould  be  more  laffing  than  thofe  which  they  had  feen  fuccef- 
ilvely  formed  and  diffolved-. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  this  new  frame  had  now  in  the  courfeof 
four  months  begun  toknit,  and  to  gain  firength;  when  a  new  plan 
almoft  diflocated  rt ;  and  if  ii"  had  been  purfued  in  the  extent 
which  was  demanded  by  the  oppofition,  tliere  would  not  1  think 
have  remained  even  to  the  Cro^jon  the  power  of  altering  the  ad- 
minif^ration  ;  at  leafl  durrng  the  lives  of  the  confederated  chiefs. 

*  When  this  plan  was  found  dangerous  and  impraclirable, 
and  the  government  refcttled  upon  its  fornwr  bottom  ;  it  was 
forefeen  that  this  event  muil  give  to  the  minifler  a  much  greater 
and  more  avowed  influence  :  it  was  believed  that  he  now  received 
from  many  quarters  {Wronger  and  more  explicit  affurances  of  con- 
fidence and  fupport.  He  was  remarkable  for  that  refolution, 
which  is  a  qualification  fo  neceffaryto  furcefs.  His  having  un- 
dertaken the  fupport  of  Government  at  the  time  he  did,  fliewed 
that  he  knew  enough  of  the  nature  of  party  to  defpife  the  cla- 
mours of  it  if  he  did  not  deferve  them  ;  and  his  parliamentary 
character  left  no  room  to  fufpeft  he  would  give  any  caufc  of  juf^ 
reproach  :  many  therefore  were  inclined  to  adhere  to  a  miniller 
of  whofe  conflaney  they  were  afTured,  in  whofe  principles  and 
meafures  they  could  fafely  confide,  and  who  held  ont  a  plan  of 
confiitutional  policy  as  the  only  bond  of  that  union  which  he 
wifhed  to  form.* 

This  writer  next  obferves,  that  the  haughty  terms  demanded 
for  the  re-admifTion  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  friends  into  the  minilfry, 
united  the  fober  ferious  part  of  the  nation  with  the  prefent  m?- 
jiifter;  and  •  (continues  he)  it  was  the  fentiment  of  almoft  al'l 
She  kingdom  which  a  noble  duke  exprefled,  when  he  fa>d,  Ht 
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■fmifljed  to  guard  the  cronun  though  hut  in  the  office  of  a  petty  conjiabk^ 
rather  than  fee  it  expofed  to  fo  infolent  an  attack.^  The  indecencies, 
falfities,  and  abufe,  publiihed  by  the  North  Briton,  ftrengthened 
tile  hands  of  government  with  all  moderate  men;  and  their  treaty 
of  Auguil  that  year,  in  which  they  courted  the  earl  of  B.  heigh- 
tened the  odium  of  the  pubhc  againft  them,  as  it  (hewed 
"either  that  they  knew  themfelves  the  falfehood  of  the  abufe 
which  they  had  encouraged  ;  or  that  they  would  not  hefitate 
to  unite  themfelves  to  the  objed  of  it,  if  he  would  open  for  theni 
the  door  to  power.' 

Mr.  Granville  adopted  a  fyftera,  according  to  this  author,  that 
went  upon  principles  diredly  contrary  to  thofi  which  had  guid- 
ed the  difcarded  fadion,  who  had  always  ruled  by  making  iheir 
ibvereigns  believe,  that  one  half  of  the  nation  were  tlie  enemies 
oftheprefent  edablinmient,  and  that  the  other,  whicli  they  them- 
lelves  headed,  were  its  only  fupport.  To  this  exclufion  of 
above  one  halfof  the  kingdom  from  public  polls,  they  added  the 
alFedtation  of  being,  by  their  experience  and  abilities,  the  only  a- 
depts  in  the  art  of  government.  Mr.  Grenville's  plan  threwdown 
thofe  partition-walls,  and  opened  a  door  for  admitting,  wiihouc 
dilHndion  of  party,  every  honed  fubjeft  to  the  fervice  of  his  fo- 
vereign.  He  did  more,  he  feized  the  only  tenable  ports  of  oppof- 
ing  patriots,  thofe  of  publick  virtue  and  csconomy.  The  fi:fl, 
by  introducing  inio  the  nation  a  plan  of  EngliCh  policy  ;  and 
the  latter,  by  putting  an  end  to  a  devouring  war,  and  the  rooft 
expenfive  meafures  Great  Britain  had  ever  been  engaged  in.  Our 
author  then  fhews  how  very  ill  qualified  Mr.  P.  was  in  his  own 
{)erfon  and  dirpofition  to  be  the  head  of  a  party.  He  like- 
wife  examines  all  the  other  forts  of  the  oppofition,  and  de- 
monftrates  upon  what  wretched  principles  its  heads  had  aded 
while  in  power^  arid  to  what  pitiful  fliifts  they  v/ere  reduced,  and 
cf  what  contradidory  ingredients  they  were  compofed. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  points  upon 
which  the  oppofers  tried  their  forces ;  thofe  of  privilege,  the  cy- 
der tax,  general  warrants,  the  government-regulations,  and 
•taxes  of  the  colonies.  The  following  thoughts  upon  the  firft 
f)f  thofe  points  are  equally  juil,  .uncommon,  and  indeed  new  to 
the  public 

•  The  firft  ground  of  debate  which  the  oppofition  took,  was 
in  fupport  of  the  opinion  given  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas., 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  entitled  to  privilege  for  his  feditious  libel, 
in  this  they  were  unfortunate.  It  was  not  neceflajy  to  trace 
privilege  up  to  its  fource,  to  prove  the  falfelliood  of  tliis  dodlrineg 
ihat  fuch  a  number  of  men  Ihould  have  exemption  in  criminal 
cafes,  mufi,  in  irfelf,  be  a  greater  evil  than  any  it  could  pre- 
■veat ;  and  mult  be  a  grievance  more  heavy  in  proportion  as  th^ 
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fiate  was  more  ^rte.  For  if  freedom  be  the  power  of  doing 
every  thing  which  the  lavr  does  not  forbid,  a  privilege  againit 
the  reftraint  of  law  inflifts  a  badge  of  flavery  and  all  its  confe- 
quences  upon  all  thofe  to  whom  it  is  not  extended,  and  deftroys 
at  once  our  fo  much  boafted  conftitution.  Thefe  confequences 
■were  fo  fenfrbly  felt,  that  the  party  were  foon  forced  to  reliii- 
qui!li  all  hopes  of  making  this  a  popular  caufe ;  and  to  truft  to 
that  favour  within  the  Hcufe,  which  is  generally  given  to  thole 
•who  pretend  to  defend  its  privileges.' 

Our  readers  can  fcarcely  be  Aippofed  ignorant  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  events  that  attended  the  expulfion  and  exile  of  Mr, 
Wilkes ;  but  this  author  has  fet  afide  the  opinion  of  lork  Coke 
on  the  point  of  privilege,  fo  far  as  it  favoured  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
likewife  of  lord  chief  juflice  Holt;  the  firft,  becaufe  it  was 
grounded  on  a  cafe  that  Coke  had  never  read,  and  proved  to  be 
iiothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  and  the  fecond,  becaufe  the  opinion 
is  fpurious,  and  fa'.fly  fathered  upon  Holt.  He  then  confiders 
the  tax  upon  cyder,  which  he  places  in  a  very  fair  light,  and 
fully  vindicates  the  miniftry's  proceedings  on  that  head.  Gene- 
ral warrants  afterwards  fall  under  his  confideration;  and  the  in- 
confirtencies  of  the  oppofnion  on  this  !iead  are  fully  expofed. 

*  Every  body  (fays  he)  has  feen  thofe  (the  general  warrants) 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  them,  not  only  the  names  of  the  perfons  to 
ht  apprehended  are  omitted,  but  they  do  not  even  fpecify  the 
crime,  the  caufe  of  apprehenfion.  This  omiiTion,  as  having 
bc'en,  and  capable  of  being  abufed  to  the  moft  arbitrary  pur- 
pofes,  had  been  declared  by  the  petition  of  rights  to  be  con- 
trary to  law.  The  nation  therefore  would  have  feconded  the 
Jieavieft  cenfufe  which  could  have  been  impofed  upon  thofe, 
who,  while  they  covered  their  oppoiltion  to  government,  by 
pretences  to  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  had  fnewn  them- 
selves thus  capable  of  ufing  their  own  power  in  a  manner  di- 
yedliy  contrary  to  the  moft  facred  and  acknowledged  claims  of 
their  freedom.' 

The  fyftem  of  foreign  policy  falls  next  under  this  writer's  pen. 
f  Much,  ir.deed  (fays  he)  has  been  faid  by  the  late  fecretary 
ppon  the  expedience  of  foreign  alliances,  and  the  forming  a 
balance  of  power,  and  much  reproach  thrown  on  thofe  whom 
lie  accufes  of  negleifling  this  great  objed  ;  but  if  we  examine 
his  conduit,  we  fhall  find  this  oiie  of  thofe  fpecious  declara- 
tions, which,  however  eafily  they  flow  from  his  warm  imagina- 
tion, are  totally  unfupported  by  fad.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  out  of  the  way  to  enter  into  the  particulars,  but  whoever 
will  view  the  ftate  of  our  alliances  at  the  time  he  left  the  feals^ 
and  after  he  had  exhaufled  our  treafury  to  purchafe  them,  will 
fee  that  Frances  Spain,  and  Vienna,   were  in  adual  hoftilities; 
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Bolland,  Toothed  and  irritated  by  turns,  was  held  but  by  a 
thread  ;  that  our  friendfhip  with  Denmark  has  fince  that  time 
been  improved  j  that  we  paid  670,000  1.  to  PrufTia  for  the  aflif- 
tance  of  fome  4000  dragoons  during  part  of  one  campaign  ; 
and  that  wt:  had  adually  no  one  ally  in  Europe  but  count  la 
Lippe ;  for  I  do  not  call  H^effe,  whofe  towns  we  garrifonedf, 
whofe  army  we  paid,  even  whofe  damages  we  reimburfe,  by 
the  name  of  an  ally  j  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  approve  the 
more  wife  and  frugal  conduft  of  the  prefent  government,  which 
feem'to  think  that  no  friendlliips  can  be  bought  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  interefts,  and  that  few  need  be  bought  which  are 
confiftent  with  the  interefts  of  the  parties  who  form  them, 
Thefe  top  are  the  fcntiments  of  Montefquieu.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  coufider  the  cafe  of  our  colonies  and  the 
taxes  to  v/liich  they  have  been  fubjedle  J,  a  fubjeft,  which  v^e  have 
already  confidered  (fee  p.  225.)  and  the  reader  will  here  find  ad- 
ditional arguments  in  defence  of  the  adminiftration's  conduft. 
The  laft  head  of  his  argumentation  turns  upon  our  domeftic 
adminiflration,  which  is  here  treated  with  great  candour  and  ac- 
curacy ;  and  his  reafoniiigon'tha-t  head,  w€  think,  isunanfvverable* 

♦  The  firrt  ftep  {fays  he)  which  Mr.  Grenville  took  o:;i  this 
fubjedl,  was  to  recal  that  German  CGmmiffariate,  which  had 
been  opened  to  receive  all  the  demands  which  thofe  who  had 
faid  they  had  loii:,  or  who  thought  they  had  not  gained  enough 
in  the  fervice  of  the  allies,  v^ieie  ready  to  make.  He  inrtituted 
a  commiffion  of  only  three  gentlemen  to  dtfcend  into  the  de^- 
tail  of  thofe  djemands,  and  by  their  means  at  the  end  of  the 
iaf}'  feflions  the  fums  ftocd  thus  : 

The  whole  which  they  had  examined  was  faid  to 

be  —  —  —  —  i,354,ooq 

Of  this  they  had  allowed  —  103, cop 

They  pofiponed,  till  further  proofs  could 

be  brought         ■ -^      263,000 

366,000 


988,000 
And  by  this  means,  near  another  milliori  fterling  was  already 
faved  to  the  public' 

Mr.  Grenville  was  by  his  enemies  accufed  of  having  been  pro- 
fufe  in  penfions;  «  and  (continues  this  author)  thofe  writers  of 
the  party,  who  are  paid  by  dinners  and  promifes  for  filling  the 
public  papers  with  abufive  falfhoods,  had,   from  time  to  time, 

affured  us,  that  the  earl  of and  a  certain  right  honourable 

gentleman,  and  lady &c.  &c.  &c.   had   received  penfions 

O^  2,    3,  and  4000  1.  a  year. 

*  The  minifter  would  riot  fufFer  the  publick  ear  to  be  (o  grofly 

U  4.  abufed  ; 
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abufed;  he  declared  therefore  in  the  mofi:  public  manner,  that 
from  the  time  he  had  been  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  re- 
venue, only  two  penfions  had  been  granted ;  one  fpringing  from 
the  companion  of  his  royal  mafter,  and  confirmed  by  the  feel- 
ings of  every  humane  mind,  to  the  afRidted  family  of  lady  M — h; 
the  other  bellowed  on  an  old  and  elteemed  fervant  of  the  ftate, 
and  one  who  had  ferved  with  great  ability  and  honour  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  in  one  of  the  mofl  adlive  and  confiden- 
tial departments  of  government.' 

The  fubfequent  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  fevere  upon  a  late 
fecretary;  and  tends  to  eltablilh  a  point  by  which  we  are  fully 
convinced,  that  the  prefent  adminiftration  is  by  no  means  fo 
unpopular  in  the  nation  as  its  enemies  have  reprefented  it  to  be. 

*  In  faft  (concludes  this  author)  fuch  a  fyflem  as  that  which 
3s  now  purfued,  muft  be  approved  where-ever  it  is  known  ;  it 
uiuft  fecure  elteem  and  beftow  reputation.  The  little  arts  of 
calumny  and  fad\ion  have  tried  to  defame  and  to  oppofe,  but 
in  vain  ;  thofe  who  fubmit  to  praftife  them,  fee  their  numbers 
•daily  diminifh,  recur  by  turns  to  party-clamour,  and  low  in- 
trigue, with  equal  difappoititment ;  and  behold  with  all  the 
pangs  of  envy  and  of  dilappointed  ambition,  what  every  honeft 
man  muft  fee  with  pleafure,  the  encreafing  reputation  of  thofe 
whofe  adminiitration  is  direfted  by  maxims  of  ftridl  frugality 
;ind  public  juflice,  of  Englilh  policy  and  of  conllitutional  prin- 
ciples.* 


X,   A  full  and  free  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  Peace;  ivith  foms 
Stri^ures  0.1  the  Spirit  of  Party.   S'vo.     Pr.    Z  s.     Payne. 

THIS  pamphlet,  which  appears  to  be  of  no  vulgar  compc- 
fitioii,  unites  in  one  point  of  light  all  the  arguments 
which  are  dil'perfcd  in  the  feveral  political  publications  which 
\ve  have  reviewed.  It  is  written  profelFedly  on  the  fide  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  the  temper, 
candour,  and  capacity  of  the  author. 

He  begins  by  defcribing  the  delufive  n:ate  of  Great  Britain  at 
ihe  glorious  clofe  of  the  late  war,  when  fhe  was  becoming  every 
tlay  more  weak,  more  indigent  and  diftrefled,  and  advancing  every 
inoment  farther  and  farther  within  the  ruthlefs  gripe  of  under- 
takers, contradlors,  and  alley-jobbers.  The  writer's  reafoning 
on  this  fubjeft  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to,  becaufe  thecir- 
cumfiances  the  nation  was  then  in,  are  decifive  of  the  queiHon 
as  to  the  necefiity  of  making  the  peace.  He  obferves,  that  be- 
fore the  peace  was  made,  there  had  been  great  differences  be- 
r.yeen  Mr.  P.  and  other  iervants  of  the  kinij.    He  then  proceeds 

upon 
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upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  the  laws  of  peace  and  war, 
to  try  the  nfierits  of  the  definitive  treaty.  He  ftates  very  fairly 
the  difputes  between  France  and  England  concerning  the  limits 
of  Nova  Scotia  ;  he  reprefents  France  as  having  been  in  the 
wrong,  but  thinks  that  upon  the  above  mentioned  principles. 
Great  Britain  could  not  fairly  have  demanded  any  other  fatis- 
fadion  from  her,  that  what  fhe  obtained  by  the  peace.  He  ap- 
peals to  the  late  adminiftration,  and  indeed  to  all  England, 
whether  the  protedlion  of  our  North-American  colonies  was 
not  the  popular  demand  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  be- 
fore and  during  the  late  war  ;  and  he  defcribes  the  vaft  acqui- 
fitions  and  fecurity  which  both  they  and  the  mother-country 
have  acquired  by  the  peace. 

That  our  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  this  writer's  imparti- 
ality, we  fhall  in  his  owns  words  give  them  his  flate  of  the  ob- 
jeftions  to  the  peace. 

*  The  dlllraded  and  ruined  condition  of  France,   beaten  out 
of  the  Eaft  and  almoft  intirely  out  of  the  Well:- Indies,  without 
a  fleet,  without  a  treafury,  a  bankrupt  people,  and  a  govern- 
ment without  credit ;  all  this  taken  along  with  the  profperous 
and  triumphant  condition  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  important 
acquifitions  fhe  had   made  from  the  year  1761  that  the  nego- 
ciation  was  broke  off  by  Mr.  P.  to  the  year  1762  that  the  con- 
ferences were  renewed  by  Lord  B,  gave  a  fair  and  advantageous 
opportunity,  on  the  recommencement  of  thefe  conferences,  for 
weakening  and  humbling  France  as  a  maritime  power,  and  for 
railing  and  aggrandifmg  the  importance  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
refped,  fo  as  to  render  the  former  incapable  hereafter  to  hurt, 
and  the  latter  for  the  future  perfedly  fecure.  Tiiat  the  enormous 
debt  of  the  nation  necefTarily  incurred  by  the  war,  and  folely 
occafioned  by  the  bad  faith  and  rapacious  fpirit  of  France,  cal- 
led aloud  for  indemnification  and  reimburfcmenr.      That  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  were  to  have  been  obtained  by 
excluding  intirely  the  French  from  the  fifh  trade  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  and  by  at  leaft  keeping 
poflefiion  of  the  rich  and  precious  iOand  of  Guadaloupe  in  the 
Weit-Indies,  and  both   the   fettlements  of  Goree  and  Senegal 
on  the  coail  of  Africa.     Thefe  would   have  been  to  us  an  im- 
mediate fource  of  riches  and  llrength,  by  giving  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  fcope  to  trade,  augmenting  our  Ihipping,  and  eflabjilh- 
ing  an  inexhauftible  nurftry  of  ftamen,    the  only  true  and  folid 
itrength  of  the  nation.     The  intereft  of  North  America  itfelf 
required  this,  as  Guadaloup  would  have  been  a  great  and  ad- 
ditional market  for  their  lumber  and  provifions ;  and  the  pro(- 
perity  and  advantages  thereby  mutually  arifnig  to  both,  would 
in   the   refult   have  highly   advanced   the  interell  and  profpe- 
fijy  £)i  Britain.     That  it  would  have  been  ir,ii:;itely  more  eli- 
gible. 
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gible,  rather  than  have  failed  in  this  point,  to  have  admitted 
the  French  again  into  a  part  of  their  former  poflefiions  in  North 
America,  and  given  them  the  barren  foil  of  Canada  to  work  upon  : 
for  the  advantages  arifing  there,  are  at  a  very  remote  period, 
not  to  fay  very  uncertain  ;  but  thofe  proceeding  from  the  pof- 
fellion  of  the  fugar.iflands  are  imired:ate  and  of  the  moft  fub- 
fiantial  kind,  and  -'  *' -  debt  of  the  n?non  ftands  in  the 
snoft  immediate  and  real  need  of.  Boc  in  place  of  all  this,  to 
reinftate  the  French  in  the  fifhery,  the  African  and  fugar  trade  j 
is  to  reitore  to  them  all  the  certain  fources  of  that  naval  power 
by  which  they  have  been  already  fo  very  formidable,  and  will 
again  be  enabled  very  foon  to  give  fcope  to  their  infatiable  am- 
bition by  a  renewal  of  the  war.,  When  added  to  all  this  it  is 
taken  into  view,  that  they  are  reftored  intirely  to  all  their  for- 
mer trade  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  that  the  intereft  of  our  heroic 
and  magnanimous  ally,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  was  deferted  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treaty  ;  and  that  out  of  all  our 
important  conquefts  in  the  Well-Indies,  only  the  worll:  of  the 
neutral  iflands  with  the  inilgnificant  iflands  of  the  Grenades  and 
Grenadines  were  fhared  out  to  us,  whilfl  St.  Lucia  and  its  ex- 
cellent port  were  gi^'en  up  to  the  French  :  we  may  venture  to 
conclude,  notwithllanding  all  the  additional  conquefts  we  made 
in  the  interval  of  the  difculfions  of  peace,  that  the  definitive 
treaty,  with  all  thofe  advantages  faid  to  be  on  its  fide,  has  con- 
cluded a  much  worfe  peace  than  what  Mr.  P.  planned,  even  when 
he  was  as  to  Germany  under  many  and  great  difficulties,  and 
as  to  the  Weft-Indies  usprovided  with  the  conquefts  of  Marti- 
rico  and  the  Havanna  ;  and  that  upon  the  whole,  the  peace  re 
inadequate  to  our  conquefts,  diftionourable,  difadvantageous, 
and  infccure.' 

We  are  of  opinion  that  thofe  objeflions  are  more  fairly  and 
candidly  ftated  than  they  are  fatisfadorily  anfwered.  The  author 
thinks,  that  to  have  excluded  the  French  from  the  Newfoundland 
fifh-trade;  and  to  have  retained  poflefiion  of  Guadaloup,  Senegal, 
and  Goree,  would  have  been  pafllng  the  line  of  juflice  and  mo- 
deration, and  have  manifelled  a  fpirit  of  wild  barbarous  ambi- 
tion. This  opinion,  confidering  the  provocations  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  power  of  France,  is  perhaps  controvertible  ; 
and,  our  author  will  not,  amongft  the  profcfied  politicians  of  the 
prefent  age,  find  many  admirers,  we  had  almoft  faid  readers,  of 
the  moral  and  religious  motives  of  pacification  which  he  has  in- 
troduced.— He  next  reverfes  thefcene,  and  puts  us  inthefitua-p" 
tion  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  when  they 
had  itin  their  power  to  have  conquered  Portugal,  and  when  they 
might  have  been  mafters  of  Hefle  and  Hanover  as  well  as  Mi- 
norca.    He  defigures  our  fentiments,  and  (hows  what  cur  rea- 

fo.ning 
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faning  would  have  been  in  fo  unfortunate  a  fituationj  and  how 
the  public  of  Great  Britain  would  have  relifhed  a  peace  con- 
cluded by  her  government,  upon  the  fame  humiliating  terms  as 
France  yielded  to  in  the  late  peace.     He  is  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  had  infifted  upon  the  above-mentioned  terms,  France  would 
have  buried  herfelf  in  her  own  ruins,  rather  than  have  accepted 
them.     He  is  (trong  on  this  head  ;  and  very  properly  cbferves, 
that  when  Lewis  the  XlVth  came  to  that  refolution,  previous  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  if  more  (hameful  terms  had  been  de- 
manded of   him,   France  was  in  a  much  worfe  condition  thaa 
flie  was,  with  regard  to  the  real  (Irength  and  fpirit  of  that  na- 
tion at  the  conclufion  of  the  late  treaty.    He  then  confiders  the 
confequences  in  point  of  intereft  that  muft  have  attended  Great 
Britain  infifting    upon  demands  that  France  would  not  grant. 
Our  national  debt  muft  have  been  encreafed  eight  or  ten  mil- 
lions annually.     Our  manufafturers  and  agriculture  were  fuf- 
fering  for  want  of  hands,  and  our  army  and  navy  were  deficient 
in  half  their  complement  of  men.     He  paints  the  confequences 
of  all  thofe  disadvantages;  and  fhews  that  the  continuance  of 
the  war  muft  have  required  at  leaft  10  or  15,0:^0  men  to  ba 
raifed  in  Gieat  Britain  befides  the  ufual  complement. 

Our  fenfible  author  reminds  us  of  the  favourable  Inter- 
pofition  of  providence  (or  as  fome  afFeft  to  call  it  fortune)  in 
many  of  the  chief  operations  of  the  late  war ;  the  infatuation 
of  the  French  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  ftorm,  that,  ia 
1757,  difperfed  our  fleet,  and  drove  it  from  Louifbourg  ;  the 
panic  that  feized  them  when  we  landed  on  that  ifland,  under 
the  moft  dreadful  and  difcouraging  circumftances ;  Wolfe's  for- 
tunate afcent  to  the  plains  of  Abraham  at  Quebec;  the  critical 
capitulation  ot' Guadaloupe;  our  fuccefles  at  Belleifle  ;  the  un- 
accountable condud  and  cowardice  of  the  French,  which  gave 
us  poflcfllon  of  Martinico  ;  with  many  other  incidents.  He  alfo 
confiders  the  growing  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  divifion  among;» 
ourfelves,  and  how  it  might  have  operated  to  our  deftruflion 
had  the  war  continued,  and  the  danger  of  a  general  confederacy 
againft  uj,  which  our  author  is  of  opinion  would  have  covered 
the  feas  with  a  fleet  equal  to  our  own.  In  this  we  muft  be  of 
a  different  opinion  from  this  writer  ;  nor  did  we  ever,  be- 
fore he  told  it  as  a  hi\,  conceive  that  Venice  could  of  herfelf 
have  furnilhed  twenty  line  of  battle  ftiips  of  eighty  guns  each. 

He  then  examines  the  value  of  Guadaloupe,  compared  with 
the  imnienfe  expence  and  danger  that  muft  have  attended  the 
continuance  of  the  war;  and  flievvs,  that  the  returning  Ca- 
nada to  the  French  muft  have  afforded  more  colourable  rea- 
fons  for  oppofition  than  any  that  are  now  urged.  He  fliews 
tho  immenfe  riches  and  the  great  advantages  arifing  to  Great 
3ntain  by  their  acquifition  of  Canada,  its  vaft  value   above 

Guada? 
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Guadaloupe,  and  the  little  probability  that  there  is  of  the  French 
rivalling  us  in  the  Newfoundland  fiih-trade. 

*  I  beg  leave  then  moft  humbly  to  conclude  upon  this  head, 
that  it  was  not  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  continue  the  war: 
that  as  we  could  not  exclude  the  French  from  the  fi(h-trade, 
and  keep  pofieffion  of  Guadaloupe,  Senegal  and  Goree,  without 
continuing  the  war;  it  was  direclly  and  immediately  the  advan- 
tage and  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  conclude  peace  upon  the 
honourable,  advantageous  and  enlarged  terms  the  enemy  agreed 
to  :  and  that  to  have  exchanged  Canada,  or  any  part  of  the 
enemy's  former  dominion  in  North  America,  for  Guadaloupe  ; 
would  have  been  mofl:  eflentially  hurtful  and  injurious  to  the 
Eation,  in  its  deareft  and  greateft  intereft.' 

Our  author  inveftigates  the  merits  of  the  two  negotiation?, 
carried  on  in  the  relpeCtive  years  of  1761  and  1762.  This  is 
a  fubjedl  wh.ich  the  public  has  been  long  in  pofieffion  of, 
from  authenticated  papers,  and  has  been  fo  often  difcuffed  ia 
the  courfe  of  our  own  publications,  that  we  can  add  nothing 
to  his  arguments,  which  fully  vindicate  the  propriety  and 
advantages  of  the  late  peace,  and  fl-jew  it  to  have  been 
the  beft  that  we  poffibly  could  have  obtained.  The  author, 
through  the  whole  of  his  arguments,  ftiews  great  know- 
ledge of  his  ftibjed. — He  proceeds  to  confider  the  ftate  and  dif- 
pofition  of  tlie  natioa  and  parliament  after  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  peace,  and  the  high  approbation  it  met  with  from  the 
Jegiflature.  \\t  chaftizes  the  authors  of  the  public  clamour 
figainft  lord  B.  and  the  government,  on  account  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  Had  that  been  the  cafe,  he  thinks  that  whatever 
idea  we  might  have  of  the  corrupted,  the  corrupters  merited 
our  highefl  praife.  He  fays,  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that 
a  parliament  (he  rr.uft  mean  the  majority)  can  be  bribed.  He 
might  receive  an  anfwer  to  this  argument  by  perufing  the  vyrit-' 
ings  and  pamphlets  publilhcd  againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He 
is  much  more  defenfible  in  the  particular  examination  he  has 
made  of  the  charges  brought  againft  the  prefent  miniftry,  which 
he  fhews  to  be  trifling,  ridiculous,  or  falfe.  He  enters  into  a 
fevere  fcrutiny  of  the  writings  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
ftiew3  the  wicked  tendency  of  every  thing  that  leads  to  weaken 
or  abolifh  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  ;  and  men- 
lions  th«  commendable  partiality  exercifed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  favour 
of  Scotchmen,  who  were  the  moft  obnoxious  to  a  whig  adminiftra- 
tion.  He  dates  the  a;ra  of  the  prefent  adminiltration  from 
May  1762,  when  the  duke  of  N.  refigned  ;  juftifies  the 
condudl  of  lord  B.  and  very  plainly  proves,  that  the  High- 
landers, who  had  been  formerly  in  tlie  rebellion  of  1745,  had 
3k.^  introduced  into  our  army  during  the  adminiftration  of  the 

duke 
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^iike  of  N.  and  Mr.  P.  He  concludes  with  fome  general  ob- 
fervations  on  the  demands  made  upon  the  crown  in  the  famous 
conference  of  Auguft  1763,  but  preferves  the  higheft  refpeft 
for  Mr.  P. 

If  difpaffionate  enquiry  and  reprefentatton  are  the  figns  of  a 
good  caufe,  and  an  accurate  ftating  of  fafts  the  proof  of  an 
able  head,  we  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  both  the  fubjedl  and 
the  writing  of  this  pamphlet  defcrves  from  the  public  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  attention. 

Foreign   ARTictE. 

XI.  Le  Siege  de  CzWis,  Tragedigy  dtdie  au  Roi,  Par  M.  De  Belloy  y 
Reprefentee  four  la  premiere fois,  far  les  Comedievi  Francois  ordi- 
naires  du  Roy,  le  13  Fevrier.  ^  Paris.  Siio.  zs.  Nourfe  ^«vf 
Vaillant. 

HAD  this  play  appeared  merely  as  a  dramatic  performance^ 
its  plot  and  characters  might  have  pafled  unnoticed 
among  the  other  numerous  monuments  of  French  vanity  ;  bu<t 
when  it  is  mentioned  as  meriting  the  patronage  of  that  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  jufticejhat  the  author  does  to  the 
Englifh  nation  ;  when  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reconciling  piece, 
and,  as  fuch,  liberally  rewarded  by  Royalty  itfelf ;  when  th« 
author  plumes  himfelf,  as  he  does  in  his  preface,  on  the  fa- 
vours Ihowered  down  upon  him  by  the  French  king  and  people, 
we  are  to  eftimate  from  that,  the  comparative  ideas  which  the 
prefent  French  court  and  nation  form  between  their  own  virtue 
and  valour,  and  that  of  the  Englifh.  The  flory  on  which  the 
phy  is  founded  is  antient,  but  the  application  of  it  is  confef- 
fedly  modern  ;  nor  can  we  think  that  a  true  Englifliman  cati 
look  upon  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  wilful  mifreprefen- 
tation  of  hiftory,  that  the  author  may  give  his  countrymen  at 
once  the  higheft  contempt  and  deteftation  of  the  Englifh,  and 
imprefs  them  with  the  flrongeft  veneration  for  the  virtue  and 
courage  of  their  own  anceftors. 

We  are  perhaps  not  to  blame  a  Frenchman  for  a  conduct 
like  this,  at  the  clofe  of  a  war  which  overwhelmed  their  coun-. 
try  with  lofs,  Ihame,  and  confufion  ;  but  to  pretend  that  the 
author  does  the  rmallelt;  juftice  ro  the  Englifh  king  and  nation, 
and  that  he  does  not  degrade  them,  even  to  infamy,  is  offering 
an  infult  to  the  underflanding  of  the  public.  The  author, 
M.  de  Belloy,  obferves,  in  his  Preface,  that  fhangers  enquire, 
how  it  is  poffible  that  a  people,  who  for  above  a  century  have 
excelled  all  others  in  the  dramatic  art,  never  fhould  have  dipt 
into  its  own  hifiory  for  theatrical  fubjeds. — While  (continues 
he)  moft  of  the  Englifh  tragedies  are  taken  from  tlie  hifiory 
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of  England.  The  glory  of  England's  having  produced  a  ShaTjt. 
fpear  and  an  Otway,  renders  M.  de  Belloy's  vaunt  of  France's 
fuperiority  in  the  dramatic  art  ridiculous  as  well  as  falfe  ;  and 
■we  know  no  poet  of  great  note,  excepting  Shakefpear,  who 
founded  his  plays  on  the  Englifli  hiftory.  But  how  very  dif- 
ferent are  the  writings  of  that  fun  of  genius,  from  thofe  of 
M.  de  Belloy  !  Though  we  could  mention  fifty  fpeeches  in 
Shakefpear's  hiftorical  plays,  each  of  them  of  more  value  than 
all  that  the  French  theatre  ever  produced,  yet  he  never  de- 
viates from  hiftory.  His  kings,  his  heroes,  his  men,  his  wo- 
men ;  their  adions,  their  virtues,  and  their  vices,  are  the  fame 
as  they  come  from  Hollinfhead,  Grafton,  Hall,  and  other 
ancient  writers.  If  any  of  his  fcenes  are  embellifhed  with 
fidion,  it  is  fuch  as  he  has  either  borrowed  from  hiltory,  or 
fuch  as  can  have  no  manner  of  effed  in  prejudice  to  the  French 
nation. 

Howr  much  IS  M.  de  Belloy's  conduft  the  reverfe  of  this!  His 
play  opens  with  two  capital  mifreprefentations,  to  prepoiTcfs  the 
readers  and  fpeftators  againft  Englifh  valour* 

Two  of  his  patriots,  Euftache  de  Saint-Pierre,  and  Amble- 
tufe,  are  left  to  command  in  Calais,  in  the  abfence  of  the 
count  de  Vienne,  its  governor,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  gone  to 
aflift  in  raifing  the  fiege,  and  is  attended  by  the  fon  of  Eu- 
Itache,  a  brave  young  man.  While  they  are  every  hour  ex- 
pefting  the  event,  Saint-Pierre  bewails  the  revolt  of  Godfrey 
d'Harcourt  (who  in  faft  is  the  hero  of  the  piece)  from  his  na- 
tural fovereign,  the  French  king;  and,  to  prepoflefs  his  read- 
ers, he  tells  them,  that  the  conqueft  of  France  by  the  Englilli 
was  owing  to  this  Frenchman. 

*  La  France  doit  fa  perte  aux  talens  d'un  Franjais.* 

•  France  to  a  Frenchman's  courage  oives  htr  ruin.' 

That  a  Norman  of  the  name  of  Harcourt  was  in  Edward's 
army  is  true,  and  that  he  ferved  under  the  prince  of  Vy'ales  ; 
but  we  know  of  nothing  that  diftinguifhed  him  from  the  other 
officers  who  attended  that  great  conqueror,  he  being  but  ju(T 
mentioned  in  the  lift  of  commanders  before  the  battle.  At  the 
battle  of  Crefly  he  is  afterwards  faid  to  have  been  feized  with 
remorfe  of  confcience  for  fighting  againft  his  country;  but 
Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Life  of  Edward  IlL  very  juftly  obferves  (p. 
361.)  that  he  afterwards  not  only  lived  in  good  correfpondence 
with  that  king,  but  aftually  loft  his  life  in  his  fervice. 

The  next  expedient  our  author  makes  ufe  of  for  depreciating 
the  valour  of  the  Englifii  is,  that  they  brought  a  huge  train  of 
brafs  cannon  to  the  field,  and  that  the  French  were  even  igno- 
rant of  the  ufe  of  gunpowder.     Says  Saint-Pierre, 
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*  Eh  !  que  peut  deformais  tout  I'effort  d'un  grand  coeur 
Centre  les  noirs  Volcans  d'un  airain  dellrufleur, 

Qui  femble  renfermer  le  depot  du  tonnerrc, 
Et  dont  le  feul  Anglais  efFraye  encor  la  terre.* 

Againjl  thofe  brazen  Vulcans  of  the  fieldy 
That  hold  the  Jiores  of  thunder,  'which  the  Englijh 
Alone  command,  and  there^with  fmke  the  nvorldy 
All  valour  mi'Ji  be  main. 

Thus,'  according  to  our  poet,  the  Englifli  had  the  fame  ad- 
vantage over  the  French,  that  the  Spaniards  had  over  the  Aore- 
ricans.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  from  any 
ancient  writer  (for  Mezeray  is  but  a  noodern  one)  that  Edward 
fired  a  fingle  cannon  in  this  fiege  ;  and  it  can  be  proved  from 
undoubted  records,  that  when  great  guns  eame  into  ule,  the 
French  were  more  early  acquainted  with  them  than  the  Eng- 
gliih.  We  are  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  the  poet 
means  when  he  calls  artillery 

*  Monument  infernal  d'un  fiecle  d'ignorance, 
Ou  i'art  de  fe  detruire  eft  la  feule  fcience' 

Hellijh  in'vention  of  a  barb'rous  age. 
Stranger  to  all  the  artSy    but  thofe  of  murder. 

While  this  converfation  is  paffing  between  the  two  French 
patriots,  they  are  apalled,  by  a  fudden  filence  from  without  the 
walls ;  from  which  they  conclude  that  their  king  and  his  army 
had  been  repulfed  in  their  attempts  to  relieve  the  city.  While 
Ambletufe  goes  out  to  know  the  truth,  Alienor,  thie  daughter 
of  Vienne,  (who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  contraded  to  Godfrey 
d'Harcourt,  when  the  unworthy  treatment  he  met  with  at  court 
made  him  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Engliili)  enters 
in  tears,  and  confirms  his  fufpicions  of  the  French  having  been 
defeated  by  thofe  'villainous  inllruments  of  war.  The  loyal 
Harcourt,  Godfrey's  brother,  is  killed,  the  king  is  wounded, 
and  her  father  a  prifoner. 

*  Nos  braves  (fays  (he)  chevaliers,  &  mon  pere  aleurtete, 
De  cent  globes  de  fer  ont  brave  la  tempete  :' 

My  father  led  our  Frenchmen  on,  and  food 
The  iron  entrails  of  an  hundred  cannon. 

No  wonder  then  the  French  did  not  fucceed,  and  that  they 
were  completely  vanquifiied.  Sainte-Pierre  then  learns  that 
his  fon  had  behaved  very  bravely ;  and  it  gives  him  great  plea- 
fiire  when  he  hears  that  he  was  "wounded  and  carried  off  by  his 
foldiers. 
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'  II  refplre!  &:  fon  fang  a  coule  pour  la  France! 

Double  faveur  des  cieux  qui  fe  repand  fur  moi  I  ^ 

J'ai  done  un  fils  encore  a  donner  a  mon  roil' 

He  lives  !  and  he  has  Jhed  his  hlood  for  France  ! 
Thanks,  gracious  heavn,  for  this  thy  double  favour  / 
That  1  have  yet  a  fon  to  give  my  king  /* 

Alienor,  who,  according  to  the  poet,  Is  the  only  fiflitlouS 
charadler  in  the  play,  Ihews  a  beconiing  concern  for  her  fa- 
ther, whom  (he  is  afraid  tha*  Edward,  who  pretends  to  be 
lawful  king  of  France,  may  put  to  death  as  a  rebel  ;  but  fhe  is 
comforted  by  the  hopes  which  Saint-Pierre  has  in  the  virtues  of 
Godfrey  d'Harcourt,  who  is  Edward's  favourite  and  general, 
and  is  here  remembered  by  Alienor  with  a  mixture  of  indigna- 
tion and  concern.  In  the  fifth  fcene,  young  Saint-Pierre,  who 
35  here  called  Aurele,  having  rallied  his  men,  and  repulfed  the 
Engllfh  general  Mauni,  throws  himfelf  into  the  town,  and  ap- 
pears upon  the  ftage.  He  gives  an  sffefting  account  of  the 
loyal  Harcourt's  death  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  had  been  wounded 
by  Godfrey,  who  faw  his  brother  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  fixth  fcene,  Saint-Pierre,  who  by  the  bye  is  the 
mayor  of  Calais,  makes  a  long  harangue  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
in  the  old  ftrain  of  French  valour,  and  Englifh  unmerited  good 
fortune.  He  ftiews  them  their  own  miferable  fituation,  but 
exhorts  them  to  perfeverance  and  loyalty.  Speaking  of  his 
own  king,  he  fays, 

*  Nous  mourrons  pour  le  roi,  pour  qui  nous  vivlons  tous.' 
JVe  live  for  him,  and  for  him  let  us  die. 

He  is  feconded  by  Alienor,  who  advifes  them  to  make  a 
funeral  pile  of  their  city,  and  throw  themfelves  into  it,  pro- 
niifing  to  fhew  them  the  example,  rather  than  ffand  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  ftorm.  Aurele  praifes  her  refolution  ;  but  rs 
checked  by  the  thoughts  of  his  aged  father's  death.  Saint- 
Pierre  flops  him  as  he  is  going  out  to  put  the  fatal  advice  inta 
execution.  He  then  propofes  that  Ambletufe  fhould  go  to  the 
Englifti  camp,  and  offer  to  furrender  Calais  and  all  its  riches  to 
Edward,  provided  the  inhabitants  are  faffered  to  repair  to  their 
king. 

The  fecond  a£l  opens  with  a  foliloquy  of  Godfrey  d'Har- 
court, who  appears  to  be  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
brother's  death,  the  remorfe  of  his  own  confcience,  and  his  love 
for  Alienor;  all  which  concur  in  driving  him  to  Calais  ;  where  he 
fends  an  Englifii  officer  to  Alienor.  She  believes  Harcourt  to  be 
an  Englifh  Lord,  fent  by  Edward  to  make  fome  propofals  con- 
cerning her  father,     Harcourt  then  difcovers,  and  throws  him- 
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felf  at  her  feet,  ftands  the  tenipeft  of  her  indignation,  and 
tells  her  that  Edward  ref|)eds  her  father.  Overjoyed  at  this 
news,  fhe  is  about  to  retire;  and  Harcdurt  pradifes  the  ftale 
trick  of  laying  his  hand  upon  his>  fword,  and  threatening  to 
run  himfelf  through  the  body  if  (he  does  fiot  hear  him:  an 
animated  and  indeed  int=refting  converfation  follows.  Har- 
court  promifes  by  his  future  condudl  to  make  amends  for 
his  apoftacy ;  and  flie  conlents  to  pardon  him  if  he  makes 
good  his  promife.  In  the  next  fcene,  lord  Mauni,  Saint-Pierre, 
and  the  other  Califians,  appear  upon  the  ffage.  He  treats 
them  as  rebels ;  but  tells  them,  Edward  reje,ds  every  other 
condition  of  furrender  but  that  of  putting  into  his  hands  fix. 
citizens,  who  are  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  executioner.  Au- 
rele  takes  fire  at  this  prnpofal,  ancf  refiirnes  Alienor's  fchema 
of  the  funeral  pile,  to  which  the  Califians  fee  in  to  agree,  v/hea 
they  are  Itopt  by  Harcourt,  who  promifes  either  to  mollify  Ed- 
ward, or  to  mingle  his  bLod  with  that  of  the  unhappy  vidlims. 
Upon  the  departure  of  liarcoiirt,  Mauni  acquaints  the  Ca- 
lifians with  Edward's  inflexibility,  and  gives  the  following  rea- 
fon  for  it  : 

*  II  croit  qu'en  ce  moment  la  rigneur  tyrannique 
Elt  une  loi  d'etat,  un  devoir  poliricnie  : 
Et  je  crains  que  d'Hatcourt  I'impetueux  cotirrou^f. 
En  voulant  voos  fauver,  ne  le  perde  avec  vouj/ 
The  time  he  thinks  demands   a  tyrant's  fvjcy  ; 
True  policy — the  lanvs   of  Jiafe,    require  it  ; 
And  much  1  fear ,  from  Harcourt'' s  hajty  firtt. 
That,  pleading  for  yiu,    he  way  Jhare  your  fits. 

The  Califians,  by  Amblcrtufe  and  Alienor's  advice,  are' 
again  running  into  defperate  meafures,  when  Saint-Pierre  of- 
fers himftlf  for  the  firit  vidim  ;  his  ion  claims  the  honour  of 
being  the  fecond  ;  Ambletufe  fuccceds,  and  the  number  is  fcon 
complete.  They  deliver  up  their  fvvords  to  Mauni,  who 
llieds  tears  at  io  afFedling  a  fcene  ;  and  informs  Alienor,  that 
Edward  expefts  to  fee  her,  and  that  polTibly  llie  may  prevail 
with  him  to  fpare  the  prifoners.  Upon  this,  Alienor,  turning 
iLo  Saint-Pierre,  fays, 

*  Que  veut-il  de  moi  ? 
Magnanime  heros,  je  te  donne  ma  fot 
De  ne  point  confentir  a  racheter  ra  vie. 
Que  par  des  adions  que  ta  grands  ame  envle. 

Saint  Pierre. 
Ah  !  voila  la  vertu  qui  fied  a.  votre  cceur: 
Bravez  pli:s  que  la  mort,   en  bravant  le  malheur.' 
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Alienor. 
What  can  his  meaning  be  P —  O  generous  hero  ! 
Nfvtr  Jhall  Alienor  tky  fafety  pur  chafe. 
But  by  Jamt  glorious  ad,  thy  J  elf  mufl  envy, 

Saint-Pierre. 
There  [poke  the  'virtuous  heart  —  To  face  misfortune 
Is  more  than  facing  death. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  ] 
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|Z.  Thoughts  on  a  ^eflion  of  Importance  propofed  to  the  PubliCy 
Whether  it  is  probable  that  the  Immenje  Extent  of  Territory  ac- 
quired by  this  Nation  at  the  late  Peace,  ^vill  operate  tcnxiards  the 
Prcfperity,  or  the  Ruin  of  the  Ifland  of  Qxt^.\.-^x\\.zm.  %vo. 
Pr.  \s,     Dixwell. 

WE  can  almoft  pronounce  this  writer,  by  his  taking  a  ivalh 
through  the  flreeti  of  London^  and  quoting  Bab  on  Mon- 
tefquieu,  to  be  a  Scotchman. — Hail !  thou  worthy  acquifition  to 
that  difintereftednefs  and  public  fpirit  which  every  hackney  po- 
litical writer  for  a  century  and  a  half  paft,  from  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  down  to  the  North-Briton,  has  claimed  as  his  charac- 
teriftic,  and  the  fole  motive  of  his  publications  !  Hail !  labours 
that  "  have  been  generated  (to  ufe  the  words  of  our  author  in 
his  Preface)  by  reading  and  reflexion  on  the  hiftory  of  other 
nations."  But  to  be  ftrious :  notwithftanding  the  aukward 
pertnefs  of  this  writer,  and  his  miferable  deficiency  in  that 
kind  of  knowledge  requifite  for  the  fubjeft  he  undertakes,  his^ 
qiefiion  deferv<;s  confideration. 

The  fum  of  his  thoughts  are.  That  the  late  general  peace 
may  prove  detrimental,  nay,  ruinous  to  this  nation.  He 
i  jpports  his  opinion  in  the  manner  that  may  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  reads  baron  Montefquieu,  and  ruminates  on 
the  antient  hillories  he  had  been  taught  at  fchool,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  however  fafliionable  it  is  now  to  quote  that 
Frenchman,  his  ideas  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  and  interefts 
are  very  fallible;  and  that  neither  Livy  nor  Tacitus,  Cicero 
ror  C'sfar,  ever  forined  the  lealt  notion  of  a  mercantile  fove- 
reign  llate. 

A  little  attention  to,  or  acquaintance  with,  the  hiflory  of  the 
late  general  peaCe  and   the  \a\S.  war,  would  have  been  of  more 
ftrvice  to  him  than  all  his  clallical  knowledge  or  French  read— 
3  »"S 
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ing  ;  and  while  he  was  taking  a  I'julk  thrcngh  the  Jlreets  cf  Loiidon^ 
their  opulence  and  fplendor  ought  to  have  iiiftrudted  him,  that 
our  colonies,  ^o  far  from  being  the  ruin,  are  the  Itrerigrh  and 
fupport  of  their  mother  country.  Theiinmenfe  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  late  peace  was  conneded  with  other  caufes  rhati^ 
the  rage  for  extending  dominion;  for  it  was  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  Great  Britain.  Whatever  fpeculative  notions  this  author 
may  entertain,  it  was  her  duty  and  capital  interefi:  to  vindicate 
the  rights  and  poffelliorts  of  her  American  colonics  ;  and  it  was 
evident,  from  the  very  principles  on  which  the  war  was  found- 
ed and  conduced,  that  this  could  not  be  done,  while  a  rel^lcfs, 
ambitious,  enterprizing  people,  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  it 
in  their  power  every  hour  to  attack,  alarm,  rob,  and  murder 
them. 

Our  author  is  afraid  of  the  depopulation  of  this  country, 
from  the  population  of  our  American  colonies.  Many  grave, 
wit'e,  and  pious  patriots,  entertained  the  fame  fear  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  with  much  better  reafon  ; 
but  every  day's  experience  proves  it  to  be  groundlefs ;  for  our 
colonies  have  amply  replaced  all  the  hands  they  borrowed  from 
their  mother  country.  There  is  no  danger  of  depopulation  to 
a  country  the  enjoynnent  of  which  is  the  great  objefi  that  is  to 
anfwer  the  ultimate  ambition  and  wiOtes  of  its  moft  wealthy 
tolonifts.  But  our  author,  on  fo  important  and  trite  a  fubjed, 
ought  to  have  known,  that  at  leaft  one  third  of  our  North 
American  colonies  have  not  been  peopled  from  Great-Britain* . 
We  are,  however,  fo  far  of  this  writer^s  opinion,  that  we  wifh 
ibme  method  could  be  found  for  peopling  our  acquifitions  with 
.  good  fubjeiSs  who  are  not  natives  of  the  iDOther  country.  That 
fuch  a  fcheme  is  prafticable  experience  convinces  us.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  great  numbers  of  manufac- 
turers vi?ho  have  gone  over  from  England  to  America  ;  and 
he  himfelf  furniihes  us  with  a  very  good  argument  wKy  we 
(hould  not;  becaufe  he  takes  his  information  from  eommont 
news-papers,  and  hackney  politicians. 

He  proceeds  to  eximine  our  exclufive  right  to  trade  v\ith 
onr  colonies,  which  he  thinks  may  be  pernicious  to  the  mo- 
ther country.  This  is  an  argument  which  flrikes  at  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  all  colonization.  Though  the  bounds  of  our 
undertaking  did  not  d-bar  us  from  entering  into  it,  yet  we 
fhould  ,  avoid  it,  becaufe  the  writer  has  faid  nothing  new 
upon  the  fubjedt,  and  his  arguments  are  weaker  than  thofe 
that  have  appeared  in  former  publications  of  the  fame  kind. 
Bur,  notwirhftanding  what  we  have  faid  on  this  head,  we  are 
moft  zealoufly  of  opinion,  that  the  Biitilh  government,  while 
they  aie  confuhing  the  welfare  of  our  colonies,  ought  to  on- 
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fult  likewife  the  nitans  of  keeping  them  in  a  duti  ul  deperji- 
deiice.on  their  mother  country.  This  great  and  falutary  end, 
however,  never  can  be  anfweied  by  fuch  publications  as  that 
before  us. 


1-3.   ^  Nonh-Rfiton  Extraordinary,     WlAch  nuas  printed  but  nc'vtr 
publijhed.      Fr.  bd.      Moran. 

We  have  ftrong  reafons  for  believing  Mr.  V/ilkes  to  have 
^een  the  real  author  of  this  paper.  He  begins  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  •  Whatever  difference  we  may  find  in  other 
refpefts  between  the  prefent  and  late  minifter,  in  the  exertion 
of  a  determined  and  inflexible  refolution,  they  certainly  bear 
a  near  refcmblance  to  each  other.  One  diifinftion,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  made  even  here,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  refolution  arofe 
from  confcious  virtue,  and  the  Earl  of  ***'$  from  confcious 
power  ;  but  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  we  muft  obferve,  that 
he  has  Ibown  as  inflexible  a  fpirit  in  fupporting  every  meafure 
which  was  wrong,  a-s  the  former  could  poffibly  maintain  in  pro- 
moting what  was  right.  Regardlefs  of  all  petty  and  private 
confiderations,  blefled  with  the  moft  excellent  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  arwi  fincerely  attached  to  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  with  that  well-grounded  confidence,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  thole  qualifications,  and  in  which  he 
was  juftified  by  the  moll  extraordinary  fuccefs.  Wirhout  any 
real  regard  to  this  country,  wholely  engrolTed  by  private  views, 
the  qualities  of  his  head  as  yet  doubtful,  and  thole  of  his  heart 
too  plain,  the  Earl  oF  ***  hath,  through  his  adminifiration, 
behaved  with  that  infolence,  which  in  narrow  minds  is  always 
the  conf'equence  of  power.' — iJurely  political,  of  all  knowledge, 
is  the  mod  fallible  :  who  could  have  thought  that  this  monfter  of  a 
itatefman,  in  a  few  months  after  this  paptr  was  written^  v/as  to  be 
applied  to  and  courted  as  the  right  hand,  the  guaidian,  and 
the  pole-ftar  of  this  angel  of  a  minifter  !  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  ever  the  guide  of  all  guides  would  have  fubmitted 
hiinfllf  to  have  been  guided  by  fuch  a  weak,  wicked  man,  though 
he  has  not  been  known,  ever  fince  he  abdicated  his  power,  to 
have  entered  into  any  one  meafure  that  could  make  the  fmalleft 
atonement  for  his  pall  mifcondud  ! 

Proceed  we  to  the  principal  purpofe  of  this  pub!icatior>, 
which  now  firfl  appears  abroad,  and  which  is  no  other  than  a 
vindication  of  Mr.  Rous,  the  Eaft-India  direftor,  v^ith  regard 
to  the  fliare  he  took  in  fettling  articles  of  the  late  pe^ce  re- 
lating to  the  Eall-India  company.  As  the  fubjed  is  now  un- 
feafonable,  and  as  the  difpute  ought  to  be  confined  folely  to 
the  company,    we    can   oriJy   fay,,  that  it   feems   intended    to 
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fead  the  late  lord  Egremont  with  the  blame  of  what  was //'-^v/^ 
to  have  been  done  amifs;  and  as  the  matter  has  bten  oftea 
difcutred  in  public,    we  fnall  here  take  our  leave  of  it. 

14,  CoyifiJerntions  on  Taxe?,  as  thev  are  fuppofed  to  affcSi  the  Price 
of  Labour  in  our  MnnufaSiuriei :  alfo  fame  Ref.eiiicns  on  the  gene- 
ral Beha-oiour  and  Di/pojuion  of  the  Manufailuring  Populace  of 
this  Knigdom  ;  j'betving,  t>)/  Arguments  draivn  from  Experience, 
that  nothing  bnt  Necejjity  luill  enforce  Labour ;  and  that  no  State 
ever  did,  or  ever  cdn,  make  any  conpdercible  Figure  in  Trade, 
nvhere  the  Neceffaries  ofLfe  -are  at  a  lo^j  Price.  S-tjo,  Pr.  is.  6d. 
John  fun. 

This  anthar  is  of  opinion  that  '  our  taxe?,  and  particularly 
thofe  on  the  neceflaries  of  life,  have  not  hltheito,  fo  rafcd  the 
price  of  labour  in  our  manufaSures^  as  to  injure  our  foreign  trade.* 
He  grounds  his  opinion  upon  fafts  and  experience,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  theories,  which  arife  hoxn  deceitful  appearances,  falla- 
cious reafonings,  and  common  prejudicies.  It  muit  be  acknowledged 
that  his  opinion  at  firit  feems  to  be  not  a  little  paradoxical; 
for  he  thinks  that  '  taxes  on  the  necef  tries  of  life  tend  to  enforce 
genera!  induftry,  to  reihain  idlencfs  and  debauchery,  to  im- 
prove our  manufaftures,  and  to  make  labour  cheap  a  variety 
of  ^vays.'  He  tells  us  that  the  Dutch  are  three  times  more 
taxed  than  we  are  ;  and  though  their  pow.er,  as  a  ftate,  is  upon 
the  decline,  yet  their  commerce  is  flouriflung,  and  their  indi- 
viduals.very  rich. 

This  fenfible  author  combats  the  common  opinion  '  That 
tlie  neceffaries  whicti  the  manufafluring  poor  confume,  being 
rendered  dear  by  taxes,  muft  inevitably  oblige  them  to  raife 
the  price  of  their  labour;  which  will,  of  courfe,  enhance  the 
price  of  our  manufadures,  and  injure  our  foreign  trade.  I 
wonder  not  that  this  opinion  fliould  prevail,  as  every  one  clear- 
ly fees,  that  if  a  populace  can  live  cheap,  they  can  afford'  to 
labour  cheap  ;  from  whence  it  is  immediately  concluded  that 
they  will  do  fo.' 

•  But  thofe  who  have  clofeFy  attended  to  the  difpofition  and 
conduii  of  a  manufaduring  populace,  have  always  found,  th»t 
labouring  lejs,  and  not  cheaper,  has  been  the  confequence  of  a 
low  price  of  provifions  ;  and  that  when  provifions  are  dear, 
from  whatever  caufe,  labour  is  always  plenty,  always  well  per- 
formed, and,  of  courfe,  is  always  cheap.  This  is  a  paradox 
^vhich  nothing  but  experience  could  teach  us  to  explain.  Ja 
order  to  do  this,  let  us  obferve,  firlf,  That  mankind  in  general 
are  naturally  inclined  to  eafe  and  indolence,  and  that  nothing 
i»iU  abfoiHte  necellity  will  enforce  labour  and  induftry.     Se- 
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condly,  That  the  poor,  in  general,  work  only  for  the  bare 
recefl'aries  of  life,  and  for  the  means  of  a  low  debauch,  vvhich 
when  obtained  they  ceafe  to  labour,  till  roufed  again  by  ne- 
cefTify.  Thirdly,  That  jt  is  btft  for  themfelvcs,  as  well  as  for 
fociety,  that  the  poor  fnould  be  copftantly  employed.' 

He  then  recommends  matrimony,  as  being  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  a  trading  ftate :  but  his  great  argument  for  taxing  the 
rieceuaries  of  life  arifes  from  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  Eng- 
glifh  common  people,  who  will  not  work  half  the  week  if 
they  can  pofiiblyfubfift  without  it.  He  thinks  that  the  great 
clamour  about  the  high  price  of  wheat,  and  other  provifjons, 
is  ill  founded.  '  The  average  price  of  vvheat,  fays  he,  for 
twenty  years  paft,  is  not  above  half  what  it  was  for  twenty 
years  together  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.'  And  he  afhrms 
that  provifions  are  certainly  at  this  time  cheaper  in  this  king- 
dom than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  We  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  fafts  he  has  brought  to  fupport  this  are  true, 
and  that  the  principle  is  therefore  irrefragable.  The  publi- 
cation is  the  more  ufeful  on  account  of  the  public  djfcontentf 
that  are  fo  artfully  propagated  on  its  fubjeft. 

1 5 .  Conjjdcraiions  reJati've  to  a  Bill  under  the  Con/tderation  of  a  Com' 
mil  tee  of  the  Hcufe  of  Commons,  for  taking  cjf  the  Duty  on  all  raTJU 
Silk  of  e'very  Denomination,  that  fhall  be  imported  into  Great- Bri- 
tain. Humbly  offered  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Town- 
fend.     8w.   Pr.  6d.    Wilkie. 

This  affair  is  of  great  importance:  we  are  cautious  in 
pafiing  our  judgment  upon  commercial  affairs ;  but  we  think 
that  this  pamphlet  deferves  attention  ;  that  its  author  is  mafter 
of  his  fubjeft,  and  writes  with  precifion,  temper,  and  difcern- 

ment. 

V 

J  6.  j^n  Effay  on  the  Duty  and  Salifications  of  a  Sea-Officer. 
Written  originally  for  the  Ufe  of  t^o  young  Officers,  %-vo.  2/. 
Johnfton. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  a  hy-flander  fees  more  of  the 
game  than  a  player.  The  author  of  this  excellent  pamphlet  does 
jiot  himfelf  feem  to  have  been,  properly  fpeaking,  a  fea  officer  ; 
but  he  certainly  has  had  great  experience  in,  and  opportunities 
of  knowing,  the  fervice.  It  is  amazing,  when  we  confider  the 
juterefting  concern  that  this  country  ought  to  have  in  her 
marine  departmenf,  that  this  is  the  firft  performance  which  has 
been  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  fea-officers,  for  inftrufting  them 
in   the  prudential,   the  liberal,  the  moral,  and  the  religious 
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part  of  their  bufinels  ;  and,  indeed,  in   every   thing  but  what 
■regards  its  mechanical  and  fcientifical  parts. 

This  author's  inftruftions  to  his  two  young  officers,  are 
■drawn  up  in  a  perfpicuous,  plain,  but  elegant  manner.  They 
appear  to  be  the  fruits  of  long  experience,  and  the  refult  of  " 
profound  attention  to  his  fubjeft,  and  they  are  occafionally 
ftrengthened  by  obfervations  and  charaders  that  throw  great 
lights  upon  the  naval  hiftory  of  England,  After  laying  before 
his  two  young  officers  the  importance  and  general  duties  of  their 
profeflion,  and  telling  them  that  many  endowments  muft  be 
added  to  that  neceffary  one  of  being  a  praflical  Teaman,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  particulars  ;  but  we  luuft  oive  the  whole  of  the 
pamphlet,  the  profits  of  which  are  dedicated  to  two  public  cha- 
rities, if  we  fhould  tranfcribe  every  excellent  or  ufeful  advice, 
that  is  here  laid  down.  Upon  the  whole,  we  mof^  fiiicerely 
think  that  this  performance  deferves  public  encouragement ;  and 
that  a  better  fervice  could  not  be  done  to  the  nation,  than  for 
cur  admiralty  to  order  that  every  officer,  together  with  his  in- 
ftruflions  and  lifts,  fliould  be  accommodated  with  one  of  thofe 
Eflays,  printed  in  a  convenient  fize. 

17.  Pomj  ^  Charles  Churchill.     Fol.  II.     j^to.    Pr.   los,  6J, 
Flexney. 

This  volume  contains  Mr.  Churchill's  Conference,  Author, 
Duellift,  the  three  books  of  Gotham,  his  Candidate,  Fare- 
well, Times,  Independence,  and  a  poem  called  the  Journey, 
which  feems  to  be  unfinilhed,  and  is  the  only  piece  in  the  vo- 
lume that  we  have  not  already  reviewed. 

The  author  fets  out  with  the  advice  his  friends  give  him,  not 
to  run  out  his  ftock  of  genius  by  his  repeated  rapid  publica- 
tions, and  then  proceeds  as  follows; 

*  Recover'd  from  the  vanity  of  youth, 
I  feel,  alas  !  this  melanchol;  truth, 
Thanks  to  each  cordial,  each  advifing  friend. 
And  am,  if  not  too  late,  refolv'd  to  mend, 
Refolv'd  to  give  fome  refpite  to  my  pen. 
Apply  myfelf  once  more  to  books  and  men. 
View  what  is  prefent,  what  is  part  review. 
And  my  old  ftock  exhaufted  lay  in  new. 
For  twice  fix  moons  (let  winds,  turn'd  porters,  bear 
This  oath  to  heav'n)  for  twice  fix  moons  I  fwear. 
No  Mufe  fliall  tempt  me  with  her  firen  lay, 
Nor  draw  me  from  Improvement's  thorny  way. 
Verfe  I  abjure,  nor  will  forgive  that  friepd, 
Who  in  my  hearing  (hall  a  rhime  commend. 
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*  It  cannot  be Whether  I  will,   or  no, 

Such  as  they  are,  my  thoughts  in  meafure  How. 
Convinc'd,  deternnin'd,  1  in  profe  begin, 

But  ere  J  write  one  fentence,  verfe  creeps  in. 

And  tainrs  me  thro'  and  thro'  :  by  this  good  light 

In  verfe  I  talk  by  day,  I  dream  by  night; 

If  now  and  then  I  curfe,   my  curfes  chirne, 

Nor  can  I  pray,   unlefs  I  pray  in  rime. 

E'en  now  I  err,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe, 

And  my  confeflion  doubles  my  offence.' 
Though    we  are   unwilling  to    take   that  liberty   now  with 
Mr.  Churchiir.5  works  ivhich  we  did  in  his  life  time,  or  to  con- 
tinue thofe  anirnadverfions  which  he  felt  fo  fenfibly,  yet  we  caij 
fee  nothing  original  in  this  quotation. 

^hiicquid  conabar  dicer e  •verfm  erat,  Ovid. 

I  lifp'd  in  mmbers,   for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

are  the  texts  of  our  bard's  poetical  fermori.  He  then  refigns 
Jumfclf  to  his  propenfity  for  rhime  j  but,  as  if  recovering  him- 
self, he  proceeds  thus  ; 

*  Far  from  me  now  be  ev'ry  tuneful  Maidj 
I  neither  afk,   nor  can  receive  their  aid. 
Pegafus  turn'd  into  a  common  hack, 
Alone  I  jog,  and  keep  the  beaten  track. 
Nor  would  I  have  the  fifters  of  the  hi]l 
Behold  their  bard  in  fuch  a  difliabille. 
Abfent,   but  only  abfent  for  a  time. 

Let  them  carefs  fome  dearer  fon  of  rime. 
Let  them,    as  far  as  decency  permits, 
■Wi(hout  fuf;  i:icn,  play  the  fool  with  wits, 
'Gbinlt  fools  be  gvinrded  ;  'tis  a  certain  rule, 
"Wits  are  fafe  rhing-s;  there's  danger  in  a  fool, 

*  Let  them,  tho'  mod^ft,   Gray  more  modeft  wooe, 
Let  thepti  with  Mafon  bleat,  and  bray,   atid  cooe  : 
Ltt  them  with  Franklin,  proud  of  fome  fmall  Greek, 
Make  Sophocles,   difguis'd,    in  Englilh  fpeak ; 

Let  them  with  Glover  o'er  Medea  doze  ; 

Let  them  with  Dodfiey  wail  Cleone's  woes, 

"Whilft  he,  fine  feeling  creature,  all  in  tears, 

Melts  as  they  melt,  and  weeps  with  weeping  peers  ; 

Let  them  with  fimple  Whitehead,    taught  to  creep 

Silent  and  foft,  lay  Fontenelle  afleep  ; 

Let  them  with  Browne  contrive,    no  vulgar  trick. 

To  cure  the  dead,  or  make  the  living  fick  ; 

Let  them  in  charity  to  Murphy  give 

Some  old  French  piece,   that  he  may  fteal  and  live; 
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Let  them  with  antid  Foote  fubfcriptlons  gQt^ 
And  advertife  a  fummer-houfe  of  wit.' 

We  really,  excepting  the  lafi:  line,  can  find  no  vs^It  or  hu- 
mour in  this  quotation,  the  whole  of  which  is  as  void  of  poe- 
try as  of  juftice.  The  reader  will  fcarcely  doubt  of  Mr* 
Churchill's  paying  his  compliments  to  Scotch  writers  in  the 
fame  ftrain  of  abufe,  which  we  fhall  forbear  to  quote,  becaufe 
we  are  forry  if  Churchill  was  the  author  of  fuch  a  dull,  pitiful, 
frantic  prpdudion. 

jS.   a  MDrmfig- 5  Meditation,  or,  a  Defcant  on  the  Times.      A  Poem, 
Pr.  Is.  6cf.     Richardfon  and  Urquhart. 

This  is  a  fplenetic,  enthufiaftical,  unnatural  rant,  con- 
ceived in  fpite,  and  delivered  in  doggrel.  The  following  lines 
a^e  the  moft  tolerable  in  the  whole  poem. 

*  See!  what  a  hideous  monfier  yonder  ftruts, 
Goliah'sjize — Monopoly  by  name — 
Stalks  ghalHy  'mongft  the  throng,  his  rolling  eyes 
Flafh  baneful  avarice  at  ev'ry  glance, 
At  ev'ry  Hep  wide  devaflation  fpreads! 
Pale,  meagre  Famine,  following  at  his  heels; 
No  feed  of  virtue's  living  in  his  foul. 
Meek  fympathy,  benevolence  and  truth- — 
The  common  feelings  of  humanity 
Are  banifl^'d — Int'reft's  bafe,  mere  felfilh  laws. 
Guides  ev'ry,  Itep,  and  ev'ry  aft  infpires. 
See!  in  his  hand  a  cruel  fcythe  he  holds. 
Nor  fweeps  it  'mongft  x\\q  pigmy  multitude, 
Deftruftion's  dealt  around  at  every  fweep, 
And  thoufands  fall  faft  by  his  pond'rous  fide; 
See  !  thunder-ftruck  the  gaping  throng  aghaft. 
Stand  trembling —  -' 

We  {hould  not  have  troubled  our  readers  with  this  quota- 
tion, did  not  the  ftate  of  the  times  render  it  preferable  to 
ariy  othpr  palTage  of  this  miferable  performance. 

J  9.   The  Court efan.      By  the  Author  of  the  Meretriciad.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 
Harrifon. 

We  have  already  (See  Vol.  XII.  P.  201.)  given  an  opinion 
of  this  author's   talents,  morals,  and  genius.     The  poem  be- 
fore us  confirms   the  judgment  we  then  pa  fled ;  only  we  think 
this  performance  has  a  little  more  decency,  but  lefs  wit,  than 
•j^ie  Meretriciad.      T})e  dodrine  contained  in   the  following 

lines 
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lines  certainly  requires  fome  attention,  whatever  cenfure,  m 
other  refpedls,  may  be  due  to  the  author. 

*  Some  men  there  are  who  feelc  a  kind  of  name. 
And  think  it  great  to  wound  a  woman's  fame  : 
Curs'd  be  that  man,  whofe  bale  degen'rate  breaft 
Allures  the  maid  to  ruin,  when  poffeft 
Leaves  her  on  feas  of  grief,  promifcuous  hurl'd. 
The  fcorn  of  kindred,  and  a  fcornful  world  : 
For  C*  wrongs,  fuch  fhould  by  heav'n  be  curft, 
And  of  fuch  cowards  M*  the  firft. 
Sweet  injur'd  innocence,  whom  favage  man. 
By  various  wiles  has  ftudied  to  trepan; 
Who  dead  to  ev'ry  tender  virtue,  boafts 
Your  fall,  once  queen  of  all  the  neighb'ring  toafts. 
But  hear  ye  fair  an  abfolution  giv'n. 
An  abfolution  furely  meant  by  heav'n  : 
'        Love,  the  moft  gen'rous  paCion  of  the  mind, 
Softeft  afylum  innocence  can  find  ; 
Love  is  not  fin,  but  where  'tis  finful  love. 
But  when  a  crime,  firft  pardon'd  too  above. 
It's  not  the  woman — it's  the  man  who  fwore 
Honour  to  you,  and  made  the  crime  the  more  : 
Is  there  a  fin  ?  (if  women  fin  at  all) 
So  very  light,  fo  very  trivial  j 
The  firfl  command  God  iffu'd  from  the  fky, 
Was  to  each  pair — "  encreafe  and  multiply." 
In  pious  days,  amongft  the  chofen  feed. 
The  a£l  of  propagation  was  a  meed  : 
Then  why  fliould  thefe  more  lufcious  days  decree 
The  female  damn'd,  and  not  the  debauchee  ? 
Is  this  our  pious,  great  religion  too, 
O!  fiiame  upon't!  fo  old,  fo  bad,  fo  new: 
A  neighbour's  fame  traduc'd  o'er  dregs  of  tea,  ♦ 
Is  capital,  is  dewnright  infamy. 
Is  this  religion  ?—- where's  that  parent's  heart 
Who  damns  his  child  ?  yet  never  weighs  the  art. 
The  lures,  the  ways,  the  fpecious  means  combin'd 
To  win  her  tender  heart,  her  foul,  her  mind  : 
Is  there  no  pity  for  the  babe  we  bred, 
♦'  Nurs'd  on  our  knees,  and  at  our  bofoms  fed  r'* 
Say,  can  we  from  ourfelves  fo  foon  depart, 
*'  So  foon  forget  the  darling  of  our  heart  ?'* 
Shall  (he,  becaufe  her  virgin  honour's  torn 
By  him  fhe  lov'd— become  the  public  fcorn  ? 

Shall 
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$hall  fhe  for  want  to  proftitution  bend. 
And  'mongft  the  brutes  of  lewdnefs  fearch  a  friend. 
Shall  fhe  find  even  pity  in  a  bawd, 
XDr  at  a  D*'s  feet  lay  down  her  load? 
Shall  fhe  become  a  Magdalene,   and  find 
A  way  to  heaven  fliut  againft  her  kind? 
Or  fhall  her  virtue  (for  'tis  virtue  fure) 
Make  her  for  want  of  chara(n;er,  en'^ure 
The  night's  bleak  air,   the  fiinty  ftreet  her  bed, 
Starving  her  babe,  and  dying,  begging  bread  I 
Or  fhall  fhe  let  it  teafe  the  wither'd  breaft; 
Till  finking  in  her  wearied  arms  to  reft. 
Death  clofes  up  the  clinging  baby's  eyes, 
And  the  poor  mother  burfts  with  grief— and  dies?* 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  this  piece,  it  is  very  fubp 
fultory  (a  fpecies  of  writing  modern  bards  miftake  for  Pin- 
daric) and  perfonal ;  but  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the- 
fubjeft  to  pronounce  it  abufive. 

30.  OppreJJicn^    4  Poem.    By  an  American.     With  Notest  hy  a 
North-Briton.     2/.    Moran. 

Some  readers  may  be  good,  or  rather,  ill-natured  enough 
to  pronounce  this  piece  to  be  of  the  hermaphroditical  kind, 
and  hefitate  to  declare  whether  it  partakes  moil  of  the  witty, 
or  the  dull.  We  labour  under  no  difficulty  in  determining 
that  the  latter  is  the  prevailing  gender:  nor  is  the  malevolence 
which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  whole,  tindured  with  one 
grain  of  wit  or  true  fatire.  Scotland,  I»ord  B.  and  the  Mini- 
ftry,  are  the  objects  of  the  author's  ill-nature  ;  which  is  inter- 
mingled with  a  great  deal  of  private  perfonal  abufe  on  inferior 
charaflers,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  military  as  well  as  civil. 
We  have  felefted  the  following  pafTage,  becaufe  we  think  it 
contains  the  befl:  lines  in  the  poem,  ?ind  becaufe  we  vyould  da 
juftice  to  the  moft  defpicable  writer. 

'  B —  is  the  man  we  only  fhould  deteft. 
As  Union's  foe,  as  England's  greateft  peft ; 
Before  his  horrid,  dark,  and  gloomy  reign, 
The  fouls  of  Scotch  and  Englifh  were  the  fame. 
One  general  love  prefided  through  the  land. 
All  like  good  brothers,  gave  to  all  their  hand  ; 
No  party  words,  nor  fcornful  taunts  were  us'd. 
None  for  his  country,  or  his  tongue  abus'd ; 
But  now  !  oh  ftrange!  how  alter'd,  how  unjuft  ! 
^  nation,  for  the  crime  of  one  is  curs'd. 

*  Blarae 
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*  Blame  B — ,  ye  Britons,   don't  defpife  that  hnd, 
Becaufe  they  take  what's  offer'd  to  their  hand  : 
On  him  alone,  if  curfes  you  mnrt  pour. 
Let  loofe  your  vengeance,  and  exhauft  its  ftore ; 
Bid  injur'd  peace,  its  outmoft  fury  filed, 
And  fall  as  pond'rous  ruin  on  his  head  ; 
Bid  haggar'd  confcience,    treat  him  as  her  foe. 
And  like  the  rolling  ftone,  give  coniiant  woe  ; 
Bid  julllce  mark  him,  as  it  marks  a  knave, 
And  deep  repentance,  bow  him  to  the  grave; 
Till  then,  and   only  then,  will  England  reft, 
So  deep  the  rancour  in  each  Englifli  breart.' 

21.  7he  Death  of  a  Friend.    A  Pccm,    in  blank  Vtrfe.   ^to.    Pr,  Ca. 

Walter. 

Very  pious,  very  moral,  and  very  dull.  If  the  author  really 
believes  in  a  future  nate  of  exiftence  and  confcioufnefs,  he 
furely  ought  not  to  have  perfecuted  his  irien'd's  ghoH:  with  fuch 
vile  poetry. 

22,  A  Portrait  cfOralcry.     By  J.  Garner,   M.  D.    8^•o.    Pr.  Is. 

Sandby. 

We  know  not  who  this  Mr.  Garner  is,  or  where  he  lives ; 
but  we  would  advife  him  to  avoid  the  purlieys  of  MoorfieTds, 
unlefs  he  can  prove  that  he  was  afflided  with  a  raging  fever 
when  he  wrote  this  pamphlet;  and  procure  fome  of  his  owa 
profeflion  to  certify  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

33;  Letter  from  M.  De  Voltaire,  to  M.  D'Am -,  dated  the 

ly?  c/' March,  1765.  Upon  t-~vo  tragical  Incidents  in  Vrance  at 
the  fame  lime  \  that  «/"  Galas,  and  that  of  Sirven  ;  both  on  the 
Account  of  Religion.      %vo.    Pr.  6d.     Becker. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  nation  by  this  letter, 
the  common  people  of  France  are  the  fame  barbarians  the 
Englifh  were  400  years  ago,  when  in  every  ward  of  the  city  of 
London  they  had  a  hatchet  and  a  block,  on  which  they  cut  off 
the  heads  of  every  man  and  woman  who  could  not  pronounce 
the  words  bread  and  cheefe  with  the  true  Englifh  accent,  M.  Vol- 
taire, in  this  Letter,  ere<fls  himfelf  into  a  fandtuary  for  the  per- 
fecuted,  and  is  wonderfully  vain  of  doing  an  aft  of  humanity, 
which  a  country  parfon  or  a  trading  juliice  in  England  would 
fcarcely  mention  with  any  degree  of  felf-approbation.  After 
relating  his  endeavours  to  relieve  the  family  of  Galas  he  men- 
tions %  like  perfecution  commenced  againft  the  Sirven  family. 

A 
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A  man  of  th.u  name  had  three  daughters;  one  of  which  was 
forced  into  a  nunnery,  and  whipped  till  fhe  ran  mad,  and  foou 
after  drowned  herfelf.  The  common  people  pretended  that 
her  father  and  mother,  who  were  proteftants,  had  put  her  to 
death;  and  thefe  poor  people  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Swilfer- 
land,  where  M.  Voltaire  does  them  the  honour  of  his  protedioa 
and  patronage. 

This  letter  is  the  compofition  of  felf-applaufe  ;  and  a  writer 
who  poifefles  delicate  feelings  would  have  bluflied  to  raake 
fuch  a  parade  of  his  humanity  to  the  publick. 

24.  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Tovjii  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country  j 
containing  fame  intertjling  Particulars,  /aid  to  be  recei'ved  from 
Abroad,  relati've  to  Jonas,  the  cekbratsd  Conjurer.  Hooper. 
Pr.  6d,    ' 

This  is  a  feeble  attempt  at  wit  and  humour,  on  the  thread- 
bare fubjeft  of  the  conjurer  Jonas.  The  letter-writer  pays  a 
vifit  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  Pope,  and  the  grand  Turk 
among  the  reft;  and  fhews  the  vaft  importance  of  the  Con- 
jurer to  each;  not  without  fome  rude,  unmannerly  inilnua- 
tions,  etjually  dull  and  fcurrilous  towards  a  certain  great  per- 
ionage. 

2 1 .  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Teftament  ar.d  the  AVu' ; 
carefully  re^i/ed :  ivith  explanatory  Notes,  for  the  better  under- 
Jlanding  of  thofe  /acred  Records,  ^vo.  Pr.  Is,  bd.  Hen- 
dcrfon. 

The  editor  very  juftly  complains,  that  *  whilft  profane  au- 
thors, the  poets  of  orators  and  antiquity,  the  hiftorians  and  bi- 
ographers of  modern  times  have  received  all  the  elegance  that 
the  paper-mill  and  the  prefs  could  beftow,  the  fcriptures,  more 
valuable  than  ail  the  books  io  the  world,  and  which  exhibic 
more  finiQied  eloquence,  more  lofty  metaphors,  and  a  greater 
force  of  truth  and  reafon,  than  any  other  v/ritings,  have  not 
met  with  equal  improvement;  he  therefore  propofes  in  this  edi- 
tion, of  which  the  book  of  Genefis  is  now  publiQied  as  a  fpe- 
cimen,  I.  To  redrefs  the  confufion,  in  which  thefe  writings  are 
involved  by  rejecting  the  ufual  barbarous  divifion  of  them  into 
chapters  and  verfes  ;  the  former  introduced  in  the  twelfth,  and  the 
latter  no  longer  ago  than  the  fixteenth  century,  viz.  anno  1551: 
divifions  which  have  milled  the  ignorant,  and  caufed  many  thou- 
fand  difputes,  which  otherwife  had  been  never  heard  of  in  the 
worid,  and  have  tended  not  only  to  the  difcredit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  of  religion  itfclf.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  has  fo  many 
years  been  continued,  and  concordances,  paraphrafes,  com- 
^  nieatators 
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inentator?  and  preachers  have  followed  that  method  in  their  re- 
ferences and  quotations,  he  has  placed  the  chapters  and  verfes, 
according  to  the  common  divifion,  in  the  margin,  that  his  edi- 
tion may  be  equally  ufeful  to  all  perfons  with  the  commort 
Bibles. 

^'  Secondly,  Thoisgh  he  has  chofen  to  preferve  the  text,  as  if 
ftands  in  the  lail  tranHation,  he  has  availed  himfelt,  by  giving, 
in  brief  notes,  the  fe'nfes  of  learned  divines  and  facred  critics, 
for  the  clearing  up  difficulties,  and  redifying  mif-tranflations,' 
and  has  alfo  exercifed  his  own  judgennent,  where  it  was  not  re- 
pugnant to  that  of  more  able  writers.  He  has  likewife  through- 
out explained  the  technical  terms ;  given  the  value  of  the  Scrip- 
ture coins;  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meafures,  of  length 
and  capacity,  to  our  own  ftandard.  His  arguments  to  each 
book,  will  form  a  clear  fynopfis  of  the  Bible,  and  afford  a  plea- 
fing  hiftory,  which,  even  read  alone,  muft  greatly  refrefh  the 
memory,  and  benefit  the  reader. 

*  Thirdly,  He  has  frequently  altered  the  punftuation  ;  but 
rot  without  confulting  the  btft  critics  on  that  head. 

•  Upon  the  whole,  the  editor  flatters  himfelf,  that  this  edi- 
tion will  be  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  give  fatisfadliorr 
to  all  ranks  of  people :  being  fo  calculated,  that  the  feveral 
books  may  be  kept  apart,  or  united  together,  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  reader  fliall  think  proper.  In  fine,  the  nobleman,  gen- 
tleman, fcholar,  and  all  degrees  of  people,  will  be  now  fur- 
niflied  with  a  pocket  coinpanion  in  the  facred  oracles  of  divine 
truth;  and  he  truRs  this  difpofition  of  thofe  books  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  Horace,  Virgil,  Milton,  &c.  for  furely,  by  all  fin- 
cere  Chriftians  at  leait,  Mofes,  the  Prophets,  David,  Solomon, 
and  St.  Paul,  are  efteemed  greatly  fuperior  to  every  profane 
author.* 

We  heartly  applaud  this  ufeful  defign,  having  often  reflefte(J 
with  concern  on  the  mean  appearance  of  the  Bible,  when  we 
have  feen  it  difgraced  by  ordinary  paper,  a  wretched  type,  and 
a  Gothic  page. 

V  We  Ihall  not  however  pretend  to  afTure  the  reader  that  he 
will  be  fatisfied  with  this  edition.  It  is  printed  in  an  elegant 
form,  but  might  have  been  improved  by  embellifhments  of  va- 
rious kinds  ;  fome  chronology  might  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  interlocutions  dillinguifhed  by  inverted  commas.  The  an- 
notations can. hardly  be  commended  for  any  thing  but  their  bre- 
vity. The  author  ought  to  explain  his  own  remark,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  the  ferpent,  before  the  fall,  was  a  more  noble 
creature,  zjiyingjeraph.  He  dhould  not  abfolutely  aflert  that 
the  land  of  Havil'ah  was  Colchis,  and  Pifon  the  river  Phafis  : 
this  hypothefis  is  exploded*.     He  informs    us  that  a  cunning 

hunter 
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hufii-er  is  ^tfiilful  hunter  ;  that  to  bring  donvn  a  perfon*s  grey  hairs 
nvith/orrovj  to  the  grave,  is,  to  make  him  die  of  grief  \  that  Jacob 
fnvDOtied  aivay,  when  his  heart  fainted;  and  that  Jofeph's  bre- 
thren were  chearful  when  they  are  faid  to  have  been  7nerry. 

Such  notes  as  thefe  can  neither  contribute  to  the  inftruflion 
of  the  reader  nor  the  advantage  of  the  publication  I 

26.  A  Treatife  on  Parijh  Rates,  cccaftoned  by  theDifputes  that  have 
lately  arifen  and  are  encreafing  nvith  much  Heat  and  Animojity  in 
many  Parts  6f  the  Country,  By  an  Impartial  Hand,  ^io.  Price  1  j, 
Baldwin. 

The  author  of  this  little  piece  feems  to  have  fludied  his  fub- 
jeft  with  particular  attention.  He  ftates  the  difference  which 
the  law  makes  in  fixing  the  church  rate  and  the  poor  rate.  He 
thinks  that  the  manner  of  making  the  latter  by  church-wardens 
and  overfeers  only,  to  be  confirmed  by  two  neighbouring  juftices, 
is  liable  to  great  objeftions,  fuppofing  the  parties  fhould  difa- 
gree  ;  not  to  mention  the  abfurdity  of  thofe  four  perfons,  not 
only  taxing  a  whole  parifh,  but  themfelves.  He  therefore  thinks 
that  to  prevent  the  many  difputes  which  this  omiffion,  defeft,  or 
inequality  of  the  poor  laws,  has  introduced,  all  the  parifh  rates 
fhould  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing,  and  made  by  the  parilh 
officers  and  the  major  part  of  the  parifliioners.  He  mentions 
fome  other  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  prefent  poor  laws, 
and  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fatedvaluadon  {of  property) 
jufily  and  fairly  made,  which  in  particular  cafes  may  be  appealed 
to,  and  prevent  inequalities,  froin  whatever  caufe  they  may  arife. 

This  writer  next  undertakes  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Wood  in  his 
IniHtutes  is  inconfiftent  with  himfelf  in  faying,  '  that  a  taxation 
by  the  pourd  rate  is  the  mofl  equitable  way,  and  not  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  land.'  He  feems  to  think  that  re fpeft  ought  to-^ 
bs  had  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  that  a  pound  rate,  with- 
out any  other  contideration,  may  be  unjull.  As  this  fubjeft  is 
now  before  the  parliament,  we  make  no  doubt  but  the  author's 
obfervations  wiU  there  have  their  due  weight. 

27.  A  Letter  to  the  Fellj^jus  of  a  C'lilege,  concerning  their  Method  of 
Fining;  'iviih  '1  able s  for  Rene-ixials  of  Years  expired  in  Leajes  of 
ten  and  t-tventy  Tears,  and  a  Prcpofal  to  make  the  Interefi  of  Mo- 
ney they  allonv  thtir  Tenants  upon  Rene=wals,  the  Standard  for  en~ 
couraging  Enchfures  by  thtir  Lefftes,  nxjith  a  Table  for  that  Purpofe, 
vfeful  to  all  Parties  interefed  in  Church  and  College  Leafs.  81;*. 
Pr.  6  d.     Fletcher. 

The  title  of  this  letter  fufHciently  (hews  its  purpofes.  The 
calculations  feem  to  be  very  exadl,  and  to  come  from  one  whoi, 
from  the  prefent  prailice  of  fining,  thought  them  neceflary,  to 
prevent  college  tenants  from  having  too  good  bargains. 
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28.   The   Free  Mafons  Quadrille  ;    luith  the  Solitary,     In  Frenc?j 

and  Englifll.      With  the  Free  Mafons  Minuet  and  Country  Dance. 

\Zmo.     Pr.   1  s.     Walter. 

From  the  preface  to  this  compofition,  we  learn  that  the  frec- 
mafons  in  France  hold  in  their  capital  cities  a  lodge  every  week, 
to  which  their  wives  and  daughters  are  admitted,  as  well  as  card 
playing,  concerts,  dancing,  and  refrejhments.  The  quadrille  here 
mentioned  is  calculated  for  thofe  lodges,  and  its  rules  differ 
little  from  the  other  methods  of  playing  that  game,  but  in  the 
names  of  the  cards,  which  are  conformed  to  the  terms  of  mafon- 
ry.;  Spadiile,  for  inflance,  is  the  mafter,  Bafto  tlie  junior  war- 
den, &c.  In  the  Chapter  ofPenahies,  the  fourth  rule  runs  as 
follows  : 

*  The  terms  ofrefpefl  are  fubjeft  to  fines;  no  other  compli- 
ments fliould  pafs,  than  favour,  fincerity,  cordiality,  union  and 
fraternity  ;  as,  do  me  the  faijour  ;  /  ejiean  you  Jincerely  ;  here  you 
I lo've you  luith  all  my  heart,  SiC.  but  as  the  Englifh  aie  as  ihy  and 
little  addided  to  compliment,  as  the  French,  Germans,  Italians 
are  prodigal;  in  this  refpeft,  the  poor  might  very  likely  llarve 
by  the  benefit  arifing  from  thefe  penalties  in  England.' 

This  forced  introdudion  of  the  Englilh  into  fuch  an  article, 
gives  us  no  favourable  opinion  of  the  French  author  being  a 
man  of  either  good  fenfe  or  good  breeding,  tho'  he  is  very  pro- 
bably a  man  of  quality  and  falhion.  If  he  fhould  be  plcafcd  to 
read  the  words  of  a  fong  made  by  Mr.  W.  (not  the  laureat) 
about  the  clofe  of  the  year  1759,  he  may  polTibly  there  find  a 
definition  of  the  true  Englip  j'alute,  as  praftiled  by  that  ex- 
cellent mafter  of  manners  Sir  Edward  Hawke. 

29.  A  Re'vieiu  cf  Mr.  Mayhew'j  Remarks  on  the  Jnfvuer  to  his  Oh' 
fernjations  on  the  Chara£ler  and  Conduit  of  ihe  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts.  By  Eaft  Apthorp,  M.  A. 
Svo.  Pr.  Is.     Rivington. 

This  controverfy  has  long  fubfifled,  with  an  acrimony 
that  ought  to  be  baniOied  from  the  writings  of  leverend  di- 
vines. The  fads  on  which  it  turns  are  fo  much  confined  to 
America,  that  it  is  impolTible  for  us  to  form  any  judgment 
where  the  fuperiority  lies  in  argumentation.  This  publication, 
if  the  fads  areas  Mr.  Apthorp  has  flated  them,  we  think  bids 
fair  to  be  decifive  of  the  controverfy  in  favour  of  the  fociety,  and 
the  eftabliilied  church.  As  to  the  policy  or  expediency  offend- 
ing Englifh  bifhops  to  America,  the  meafure,  if  we  are  not 
mifinformed,  is  now  under  the  ferious  conftderation  of  a  hiob 
board  ;  and  we  think  the  mention  of  them  in  this  difpute  (till 
it  fhall  be  known  what  their  appointments  and  powers  are  J3 
be,  if  they  are  conflituted}  is  prematurst 
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Article  I. 

l^he     Ccmedies  of  Terence,   tranjlated  into  familiar  Blank    Verfi\ 
By   George  Colman.     4?o.     Pr.  \l,    \s.     Becket. 

SHAKESPEAR  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mortal  who  prefided 
in  every  province  of  Genius.  That  Terence  is  an.  inha- 
bitant appears  from  his  pleafing  without  the  iiTialkft  often-* 
tation  of  art.  Simple,  feiifible,  and  elegant,  we  rife  front 
him  with  the  ferenity  that  accompanies  a  happy  remperaj 
ture  of  climate  :  he  has  his  accli'«ties,  but  they  are  ^o  gentle^ 
that  we  reach  the  fummit  without  knowing  v/e  have  been 
afcending ;  and  his  ftreains  are  fo  gure,  that  we  fee  the  rich 
fand  at  the  bottom,  without  being  fenfible  of  an  interpofing. 
medium. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  plaineH:  fignatures  are( 
molt  difficult  to  be  counterfeited  ;  we  may  fay  the  fame  with 
regarii  to  tranflaiing  Terence:  his  plain,  unadorned  mannc-rji 
js  more  hard  to  be  imitated  than,  perhaps,  any  author  of  an- 
ti(iulty;  and  that  Mr.  Colman  has  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this 
tranflation,  muft  be  owing  more  to  a  fimilarity  of  manner  than 
to  tludy  and  application.  From  the  latter  we  might  have  been 
led  to  the  meaning  and  fenfe  of  Terence  ;  but  the  formetr 
can  only  communicate  his  eafe  and  fpirit.  Fie  appears  to  bg 
the  only  tranflator  that  ever  acquired  freedom  and  facilit;/ 
bv  writing  in  blank  verl'e  ;  and  a  reader  who  has  a  true  taite 
for  the  original  muft  be  immediately  fenfible  that  Mr.  Colman's 
fuccefs  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  path  he  has  chofen. 

To   this   tranflation  is  prefixed  a  critical  Preface,   in  which 

the  author  vindicates  the  propriety  of  making  choice   of  blank 

verfe.     This  he  does  from  the  praaice  both  of  the  antients 

Yd.  XIX.  y  and 
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and  moderns.     After  fome  quotations  froai  Horace,  he  thu5 
proceeds: 

*  Among  the  antients  then  it  is  evident  that  meafure  was 
always  confidered  as  eflential  to  comedy,  nor  has  it  always 
been  thought  improper  even  among  the  moderns.  Our  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  feem  to  hF.ve  imagined  mere  profe,  which, 
with  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gemilhommc,  the  meaneft  of  us  have 
talked  from  our  cradle,  to  be  too  little  elevated  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  theatre.  Even  to  this  day,  they  write  moft  cf 
iheir  plays,  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  in  verfe  ;  and  the 
excellent  A-vare  of  Mo'.iere  had  nearly  failed  of  the  applaufe  it 
deferved  by  being  written  in  profe.  In  our  own  nation,  Shake- 
fpear,  JonTon,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  IvTaflihger,  Shirley, 
and  all  our  old  writers  ufed  blank  verfe  in  their  comedy  :  of 
which  prailice  it  is  too  little  to  fay,  that  it  needs  no  apology. 
It  deferves  the  highefl  commendation,  fince  it  hath  been  the 
means  of  introducing  the  moft  capital  beauties  into  their  com- 
pofitions,  while  the  fame  fpecies  of  excellence  coultl  not  pof- 
libly  enter  into  the  comedies  of  a  later  period,  when  the  mufe 
had  conftrained  herfelf  to  walk  the  flage  in  humble  profe. 

*  I  would  not  however  be  underfiood,  by  v/hat  I  have  here 
faid  of  meafure  in  comedy,  to  objefk  to  the  ufe  of  profe,  or 
to  infinuate  that  our  modern  pieces,  taken  all  together,  are 
the  worfe  for  being  written  in  that  ftile.  That  indeed  is  a 
queftion  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  enter  irito  at  prefent; 
and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  fliewn  that  poetical  dialogue 
was  in  ufe  among  cur  old  writers,  and  was  the  confiant  prac- 
tice of  the  antients.  Menander  and  Apollodorus  wrote  it* 
meafure;  Terence,  who  copied  from  their  pieces,  wrote  in 
meafure  ;  and  confequently  they,  who  attempt  to  render  his 
plays  into  a  modern  language,  flinuld  follow  the  fame  method. 
If  Terence,  in  the  opinion  of  Quintilian,  failed  of  trans- 
fufing  all  the  elegancies  of  Menander  into  his  iHle,  by  negleft- 
jng  to  adhere  to  trimeters,  how  can  the  tranllator  of  Terence 
hope  to  catch  the  fmalleft  part  of  his  beauties  by  totally  aban- 
doning the  road  of  poetry,  and  deviating  entirely  into  profe  7 
If  it  is  too  true  of  tranllations  in  general,  according  to  the 
fevere  and  witty  cenfure  of  Don  Quixote  in  his  vifit  to  the 
printing-houfe  at  Barcelona,  that  they  are  like  the  wrong  fide 
of  Flemifh  tapeftry,  in  which,  though  we  diftinguidi  the 
figures,  they  are  confufed  and  cbfcured  by  ends  and  threads  5 
they,  who  render  verfe  by  profe,  may  be  faid  purpofely  to 
turn  the  pieces  of  their  original  the  feamy  fide  without ;  and  to 
avoid  copying  the  plain  face  of  nature,  in  order  to  make  their 
drawing*  by  the  camera  obfcura,  which  makes  the  figures  ap- 
p5BT  tuufy-turvv.'  , 
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bur  duty  to  the  public  obliges  us  jiifl:  to  hint,  that  it  is 
poiubie  Mr.  Colman,  ia  what  he  has  mentioned  of  Qtiintilian, 
has  quoted  from  memory,  ii  we  niiilake  not,  the  great  critic 
fays,  that  the  writings  of  Terence  were  attributed  to  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  indeed,  continues  he,  "  they  are  in  their  kind 
fnoft  elegant ;  and  they  would  have  ftill  been  more  graceful 
had  they  b^en  confirred  to  trimeters." 

'  The  mere  modern  critic,  continues  Mr.  Colman,  whofe 
idea  of  blank  verfe  is  perhaps  attached  to  that  empty  fA-el!  of 
phrafeology,  (o  frequent  in  our  late  tragedies,  may  jconfidei? 
thefe  notions  as  void  of  foundation  ;  and  will  not  readily  allow 
that  the  fame  meafure  can  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  exprefTiori 
of  comick  humour,  as  to  the  pathos  of  tragedy  :  but  it  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Graving,  that  as  an  hexameter  founds  very  differently 
in  Homer  and  in  Theocritus,  fo  doth  an  iambick  in  tragedy 
and  c6medy.  Nobody  vvill  pretend  thst  there  is  the  lead  fimi- 
I.irity  between  the  fliie  of  Horace  and  Virgil  ;  and  yet  the/ 
both  ufe  the  fdme  meafure.  But  not  to  dwell  on  argument, 
and  rather  to  produce  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  fa£l,  let  me 
recur  to  the  works  of  our  old  writers.  Shakefpear,  Joufon^ 
Fletcher,  &c.  ft^iall  be  my  vouchers.  Let  the  critick  careful!/' 
read  over  the  works  of  tHtfe  authors.  There  he  will  feldom 
or  ever  find  thu  tumour  of  blank  verfe,  to  which  he  h.as  bt-eti 
fo  much  accuflomed  on  the  modern  flage.  He  will  be  fur- 
prifed  with  a  familiar  dignity,  which,  though  it  fifes  fome- 
what  above  ordinary  converfation,  is  rather  an  improvement: 
than  perverfion  of  it.  He  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  blank 
verfe  is  by  no  means  appropriated  folely  to  the  bufkin,  but 
that  the  hand  of  i  mailer  may  mould  it  to  whatever  purpofes" 
be  pleafes  ;  and  that  in  comedy,  it  will  not  only  admit  hu- 
mour, but  even  heighten  and  embellidi  it.' 

Having  vi.idicated  the  praftice  of  blank  verfe  In  his  tranfla- 
tion,  Mr.  Colman  entertains  us  with  fome  very  fenfible,  and, 
if  we  mifirake  riot,  original^  ftriclures,  which  leave  it  pad  doubt 
that  Shakefpear  dudied  Terence  in  the  original.  Mr.  Colmaa 
then  explains  the  method  he  has  follcCwed  in  illulirating  his 
author  by  a  variety  of  obfervations  that  throw  great  light  upon 
the  charader  and  manners  of  the  drama.  He  has  exhibited 
the  mafts  from  a  variety  of  plates  engraved  after  the  cuts  \-a 
the  Vatican  Teretice  ;  and  has  ingenuoufly  confelTed,  that  the 
Haoderns  have  infinitely  the  advantage  iti  making  no  ufe  of 
inafks  in  their  dramatical  reprefentations.  V/e  Ihalljuft  add, 
that  Cicero  was  of  our  tranflator's  opinion  ;  atid  one  paila^e 
in  his  Dialogue  of  an  Orator  gives  fame  room  for  thinking 
that  x\\e  perjonce,  or  mafks,  were  not  always  made  ufe  of  on  the 
ftage  ;  for  he  fays  that  the  more  elderly  people  at  Rome  were 
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not  very  lavifli  of  their  applaufes  even  upon  Rofcius,  when  he 
played  in  a  malk.  The  paffage  is  curious  in  the  original.  SeS 
in  ore  funt  omnia.  In  eo  aiitem  ipfo  dominatus  ejl  omnis  ocuhrum  : 
quo  melius  nojiri  illi  fenes,  qui  pef'fonatum,  ne  Rofciutn  quidem,  mag- 
■nopere  laudabant. 

Mr.  Colman's  differtation  upon  the  antient  flutes  is  inftruc- 
tive.  He  thinks  that  •  the  moft  probable  opinion  feems  to  be 
that  the  flute  was  employed  to  accompany  the  declamation  or 
recitative,  and  the  lyre  was  peculiar  to  the  chorus.'  To  give 
as  plain  an  idea  as  pollible  of  the  mufic  to  the  antient  come- 
dies, Mr.  Colman  has  fubjoined  a  plate  containing  three  mu- 
(ical  figures,  from  a  very  anti?nt  bafs-relief  in  marble,  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Farnefe  palace.  But  though  his  diflertarion  pre 
that  fubjeft  is  ingenious,  and  contains  as  much  as  can  be  faid 
with  any  propriety,  perhaps  a  modern  iTiafter  of  mufic  will 
find  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  dodrines  of  flutes 
equal  or  unequal,  right  or  left-handed.  Jt  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  mufic  accompanied  the  voice  of  the  player,  and  was. 
accommodated  to  his  adion.  Rofcius,  as  Cicero  tells  us, 
when  he  grew  old,  made  his  flutes  move  more  flov/.  Stnex  tar^ 
dicres  fecit  tibias. 

The  Life  of  Terence,  which  follows  the  Preface,  is  tranf- 
Jated  from  Suetonius,  or,  according  to  others,  Donatus ;  and, 
though  a  meagre  performance  in  the  original,  is  accompanied 
with  fome  ufeful  notes,  chiefly  from  madam  Dacier.  That 
kdy  thinks  it  is  doing  injuflice  to  Terence,  to  fuppofe  him  Jo 
have  been  aCifted  in  writing  his  plays.  It  muft  at  leail  be  al- 
lowed that  the  opinion  was  very  old,  and  very  general.  It 
may  perhaps  be  forae  ccnfolation  for  certain  modern  poets  to 
know,  that  Terence  was  the  firft  poet  that  ever  received  fo 
large  a  fum  as  fixty  pounds  from  the  profit  of  a  play,  though' 
it  was  aded  twice  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Colman  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Andrian  was  the 
firrt  comedy  Terence  compofed.  The  Confcious  Lovers  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  is  borrowed  from  the  fable  of  that  play;  and 
the  French  Baron  adopted  even  the  title.  Qur  tranllator  has 
occafionally  thrown  in  very  jufl  obfervations  on  the  per- 
formances of  thofe  two  moderns.  Part  of  the  famous  con- 
ference between  Simo  and  Sofia,  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  An- 
drian, will  give  our  reader  an  idea  of  Mr.  Colman's  abilities  as 
a  tranflator, 

'  Sof,a.  If  I  have  ever  done,  or  now  do  aught 

That's  pleafing to  you,  Simo,  l  am  glad, 

And  thankful  that  you  hold  my  fervice  good. 

And  yet  this  troubles  me:   for  this  detail, 

Forcing  your  kindnefs  on  my  memory^ 

Seems 
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Seems  to  reproach  me  of  ingratitude. 
Oh  tell  me  then  at  once,  what  wou'd  you  ?  Sir  ! 
'  Simo.     I  will ;  and  this  I  muft  advife  you  firft  : 

The  nuptial  you  fuppofe  preparing  now, 

Is  all  unreal. 

*  Sofia.     Why  pretend  it  then  ? 

*  Simo.     You  fhall  hear  all  from  firft  to  lad  ;  and  thus 
The  condufl  of  my  fon,  my  own  intent, 

And  what  part  you're  to  ad,  you'll  know  at  once. 

For  my  Ton,  Sofia,   now  to  manhood  grown, 

Had  freer  fcope  of  living  ;  for  before 

How  might  you  know,  or  how  indeed  divine 

His  difpofition,   good  or  ill,  while  youth, 

i'ear,  and  a  mafler,  all  conftrain'd  him  : 

*  Sofia.      True. 

*  Simo.     Though  moft,  as  is  the  bent  of  youth,  apply 
Their  mind  to  fome  one  objed,  horfes,  hounds. 

Or  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  ; 
Yet  none  of  thefe,  beyond  the  reft,  did  be 
Purfuej  and  yet,  in  moderation,  all. 
I  was  o'erjoy'd. 

'  Sofia,     And  not  without  good  caufe. 
For  this  I  hold  to  be  the  golden  rule 
Of  life,  Too  much  of  one  thing's  good  for  tiothing. 

*  Simo.     So  did  he  iliape  his  life  to  bear  himfelf 
"With  eafe  and  frank  good  humour  unto  all; 
Mix't  in  what  company  foe'er,   to  them 

He  wholly  did  refign  himfelf;  and  joined 
Jn  their  purftiits,  oppofing  nobody, 
Nor  e'er  afluming  to  himfelf:  and  thus 
V/ith  eafe,  and  free  from  envy,  may  you  gain 
Praife,  and  conciliate  friends. 

*  Sojia.    Herul'dhis  life 

By  prudent  maxims  :  for,   as  times  go  now. 
Compliance  raifes  friends,  and  truth  breeds  hate. 

*  Simo,  Meanwhile,  'tis  now  about  three  years  ago. 
A  certain  woman  from  the  ifle  of  Andros, 

Came  o'er  to  fettle  in  this  neighbourhood. 
By  poverty  and  cruel  kindred  driv'n  : 
Handfome  and  young. 

'  SoJia.     Ah !  I  begin  to  fear 
Some  mifchief  from  this  Andrian. 

'  Simo.      At  firft 
Modeft  and  thriftily,  tho'  poor,  fhe  liv'd. 
With  her  own  hands  a  homely  livelihood 
Scarce  earning  from  the  diftaff  and  the  loom. 

Y  3  But 
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But  when  a  lover  came,  with  promls'd  gold, 
Another,  and  another,  as  the  mind 
Falls  eafily  f.om  labour  to  delight. 
She  took  their  offers,  ^nd  fat  up  the  trade. 
They,   who  were  then  her  chief  gallants,  by  chancs 
Drew  thither,  as  oft  happens  with  young  men, 
My  Ton  to  join  their  company.     So,  fo  ! 
Said  I  within  myfelf,  he's  fnut  !   he  has  it ! 
And  in  the  morninsr  as  I  faw  their  fervants  • 
Run  too  and  fro,  I'd  often  call,   rieie,  boy! 
Pxithee  now,  who  had  Chryfis  yefterday? 
The  name  of  this  fame  Andrian. 

*  Sofm,     1  take  you. 

*  Sitno.     Phasdrus  they  faid,  Clinia,  or  Nicerafus, 
For  all  thefe  three  then  foUow'd  her. — Vv^ell,  well, 
But  what  of  Psmphilus  ?  —  Of  Pampbilus ! 

He  ^upp'd,  and  paid  his  reck'ning. —  I  was  glad. 
Another  day  I  made  the  like  enquiry, 
But  ftill  found  nothing  touchins  Pamphilus. 
Thus  I  believ^'d  bis  virtue  prov'd,  and  hence 
Thought  him  a  miracle  of  continence  : 
For  he  who  ftruggles  with  fuch  fpirits,  yet 
Holds  in  that  commerce  an  unfliaken  mind, 
May  well  be  trufted  with  the  governance 
Of  his  own  condudl.     Nor  was  I  slone 
Delighted  with  his  life,  but  all  the  world 
'With  one  accordTaid  all  good  things,  and  prals'<| 
My  happy  fortunes,  who  poiftlV  a'fon 
So  good,  fo  Hb'rally  difpos'd.~In  Aiort, 
Chremes,  feduc'd  by  this  fine  character, 
Came  of  his  own  accord,  to  offer  me 
His  only  daughter  with  a  handfome  portion    ■ 
In  marriage  with  my  fon.     I  lik'd  the  match  5 
Betroth'd  my  fon  3  and  this  was  pitch'd  upon. 
By  joint  agreement,  for  the  wedding-day. 
'^ Sofia.     And  what  prevents  it's  being  fo  ? 

«  Simn.     Fll  tell  you. 
In  a  few  days,  the  treaty  flill  on  foot, 
This  neighbour  Chryfis  dies. 

^  Sofia,     In  happy  hour: 
Happy  for  you  !  I  was  afraid  of  Chryfis. 

'  Simo.  My  fon,  on  this  event,  was  often  tbcis 
With  thofe  who  were  the  late'galiants  of  Chryfis; 
Afiifled  to  prepare  the  funeral, 
pver  condol'd,  and  fometimes  wept  with  them. 
fj'his  pleas'd  me  then  \  for  in  my  felf  I  thought, 
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Since  merely  for  a  fmall  acquaintance  fake 
He  takes  this  woman's  death  fo  nearly,  what 
if  he  himfelf  had  lov'd  ?  What  would  he  feel. 
For  me,  his  father  ?  All  thefe  things,  I  thought. 
Were  but  the  tokens  and  the  offiqes 
Of  a  humane  and  tender  difpofition. 
In  (hort,  on  his  account,  e'en  I  myfelf 
Attend  the  funeral,  fufpeding  yet 
No  harm. 

*  Sofia.     And  what  — 

«  Simo.     You  fhall  hear  all.     The  corpfe 
Born  forth,  we  follow:  when  among  the  women, 
Attending  there,  I  chanc'd  to  caft  my  eyes 
Upon  one  girl,  in  form — 

*  Sofia.     Not  bad,  perhaps. — 

*  Sitno.  And  look;  fo  modeft,  and  h  beauterus,  Cofia!    • 
That  nothing  cou'd  exceed  it.     As  (he  feem'd 

To  grieve  beyond  the  reft  ;  and  as  her  air 

Appear'd  more  liberal  and  ingenuous, 

I  went,  and  aflc'd  her  women  who  fhe  was. 

Sifter,  they  faid,  toChryfis:    when  at  once 

It  ftruck  my  mind;  So!  fo !  the  .'ecret's  out; 

Hence  were  thofe  tears,  and  hence  all  that  compafljon. 

*  Sofia.     Alas!  I  fear  how  this  affair  will  end  ! 

*  Sitno.  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  :  we  follow; 
iCome  to  the  fepulchre:  the  body's  plac'd     ^ 

Upon  the  pile,  lamented  :  whereupon 

This  fifter,  I  was  fpeaking  of,  all  wild, 

B.an  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

Then  !  there  I    the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays 

His  well-diftembKd  and  long-hidden  love  : 

Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waift,  and  cries, 

Oh  my  Glycerium !  what  is  it  you  do  ? 

Why,   why  endeavour  to  deftroy  yourfelf  ? 

Then  ftie,  in  fuch  a  manner>  that  you  thence 

Might  eafily  perceive  their  long,   long,  love. 

Threw  herfelf  bsck  iato  his  arm,  and  wept. 

Oh  how  familiarly  1' 
Perhaps  Mr.   Colman   was  unwilling  to  overload  his  note?, 
as  he  has  oniitted  the  beautiful  critlcifm  of  Cicero  upon  the 
above  narrative  ;   a  tranfiation  of  which  we  fhall  here  give  the 
reader. 

*  If  hrc'vify  cotiffs  in  making  ufe  of  juji  as  many  swords  as  are 
alfolutely  necejfary,  that  may  fometimes  indeed  he  expedient;  but  it  is 
'very  ofien  greatly  prejudicial  to  a  narratinie  ;  not  only  as  it  renders 
ft  ohfcuret'but  likevjife  becaufe  it  dejlroys  the  chief  properly  of  a  >;,3>',v 
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railve,  'which  confifis  in  its  heing  agreeable,  and  adapted  to  per- 
fuade :  for  injiance,  ivhcre  the  old  gentleman  fays.  Now  to  man- 
hood grown;  is  there  any  thing  tirefome  in  this  r.arrati've?  In 
this  paffage  ive  fee  the  manners  of  the  youth  himfelf  the  curiofity  ■ 
(f  the  flwve,  the  death  of  Chryfs,  the  look,  the  fi>ape^  and  forro-a: 
cf  the  fijler ;  and  every  other  circumflante  is  .told  in  a  fpirited 
txgreeable  manner.  But  if  the  author  had  affc£i(d  a  hrexiity  like 
the  following :  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds;  we  follow; 
come  to  the  fep-^lchre  :  the  body's  placed  upon  the  pile,  la- 
mented :  he  ir.ight  ha've  almnfl  comprehr/ided  the  nvhole  in  ten  fiort 
tverfes :  yet  the  concifenefs  of  the  exprejjion,  the  funeral  proceeds, 
Vtt  follow,  gi'ves  it  rather  a  beauty  than  hretnty.  Had  there  been 
Ttothing  more  than^,  Ihe  is  placed  upon  the  pile,  the  ■■whole  tnight 
ha've  been  eafily  underfood.  But  a  narratinje  receives  a  certain 
thearfulnefs,  tuhen  it    is   marked  nvith  charaSers^ 

It  is  doing  no  more  than  juftice  to  Mr.  Colman,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  \\\i  tranilation  of  the  paflage  before  us  fully  vindi- 
cates the  choice  Ije  has  made  of  blank  verfe.  He  has  hit  upon 
that  mean  whjch  ^o  eritically  diftinguifhes  the  louder  voice  of 
comedy,  and  which  occafionally  knows  how  to  feparate  the 
tragic  from  the  pathetic,  and  meannefs  from  familiarity.  Our 
tranflator,  however,  is  not  like  many  who  pore  fo  long  upon  an 
author  that  they  become  blind  to  all  his  imperfedions.  He 
very  jurtly  animadverts  upon  the  cuftom  of  introducing  a  pro- 
tatic  perfonage,  fuch  as  Sofia,  and  who  dilappears  after  he 
has  fcrved  the  poet's  pnd  of  opening  the  plot  to  the  audience. 
Though  we  would  avoid  being  too  bold  in  our  conjedlures, 
yet  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Greek  Rage  owed  at  leafl: 
fome  part  of  its  imperfeflions  to  the  magifirates,  who  regu- 
lated the  exhibitions  of  the  drama  with  the  fame  ftverity,  and 
indeed  impropriety,  as  they  did  their  pleadings  in  the  courts  of 
juUice,  where  their  orders  extended  even  to  the  form  of  the 
habits  in  which  their  orator  was  to  fpeak ;  and  which  was 
purpofely  contrived  to  make  them  appear  ungraceful.  The 
plots,  manners,  and  perfonages  of  Terence's  drama  are  Greek; 
iior  can  we  eafily  believe  that  it  received  any  embeilifhments  on 
the  Roman  llage  ;  but  we  throw  out  this  as  rpatter  cf  con- 
jedure. 

Mr.  Colman  thinks  that  the  word  immutatus,  made  ufe  of 
^)y  Pamphilus,  has  a  double  fignification,  the  one  negative, 
^nd  the  other  pofitive ;  that  is,  it  fignifies  either  to  be  un-^ 
changed  ox  changed.  We  own  ourfelves  to  be  in  fome  doubt  as 
to  this  opinion.  Let  the  fpeech  be  read  with  a  point  of  inter- 
rogation. 

•  Pa .     ^J^'^d  Chr  ernes  ?   qui  denegerat  fe  commiffurum  niihi  gnat  am 

ffiflifli  uxorem  J    id  mutavit,   q^uia  tne  inimuta'.um  iiidet  ?    Mr.   Col- 
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Bian  tranflates   aliquid  tnonjln  alunt  :  ea  qmniam  nemini   cltrudi 

They  breed  fome  monfler  ; 

Whom  as  they  can  obfrude  on  no  one  elfe. 
They  bring  to  me. — 

Kis  note  upon  this  is  as  follows  : 

•  Aliquid  7Konfiri  alunt.    Dacier  and  fome  others  imagJne  thefe 

^'Fords  to  fignify  fome  pjct  that  vvas  hatching.     Donatus  and 

"ihe  commentators  on  him   interpret  thenn  as  referring  to  the 

woman,  which  is  the  fenfe  I  have  foUowed  ;  and  I  think  the 

jiext  fentence  confirms  this  opinion.' 

We  are  p^-rfuacJed  that  if  Mr.  Colman  fhould  review  this 
note,  he  would  give  his  tranflation  of  aliquid  monjlri  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  We  are  dpubtful  whether  monfirum  in  Latin 
ftri(^ly  fignified  what  we  properly  call  a  jnonjier.  A  number 
of  pafTages  in  the  oldeft  claflics  convince  us  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  harufpical  term,  and  applicable  to  any  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance. Virgil,  on  that  account,  t;erms  the  Trojan  horfe 
monjirum^  and  by  his  joining  the  epithets  horrendum  informe 
and  ingtns  to  it,  in  defcribing  the  Cyclops,  he  confirms  our 
conjecture.  The  vyord  dolor  likewife  deferves  confideration; 
and  whether  it  does  not,  in  a  clailical  fenfe,  always  fignify  in- 
tenfe  pain,  rather  than  any  affliftion  of  the  mind. 

Thefe,  and  fome  other  flips  (if  they  are  fuch)  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  many  beauties  and  jull:  obfervations  with  which 
this  tranflation  abounds,  and  whieh  we  have  not  room  to  tran- 
fcribe.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  the  following  palTage,  as  it 
contains  a  kind  of  a  fontrafi:  to  the  quotation  already  given. 

'  Gnat.  Good  heav'ns  1  how  much  one  man  excels  another! 
V/hat  diff'rtnce  'twixt  a  wife  man  and  a  fool ! 
What  juft  now  happened  proves  it :  Coming  hither 
I  met  with  an  old  countryman,   a  man 
Of  my  owr*  place  and  order,  like  myfelf. 
No  fcurvy  fellow,   who,  like  me  had  fpent 
Jn  mirth  and  jollity  his. whole  eflate. 
He  was-  in  a  moft  wretched  trim  ;  his  looks 
Lean,  fick,  and  dirty  ;  and  all  his  cloaths,  all  rags. 
How  now  1  cry'^  I,  what  means  this  figure,  friend  i 
Alas,  fays  he,  my  patrimony's  gone, 
—  Ah,  how  am  I  reduc'd  !   my  old  acquaintance 
And  friends  all  ihun  me. — Hearing  this,  how  cheap 
1  held  him  in  comparifon  with  me! 
Why,  how  now  ?  wretch,  faid  J,    moft  idle  wretch! 
Have  you  fpent  all,   nor  left  ev'n  hope  behind  ? 
What !  have  you  lof^  your  fenfe  with  your  eftate  ? 
Me! — look  oa  mc — come  from  the  fame  condition  ! 

How 
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How  fleek  !  how  neat !  how  clad  !  in  what  good  cafe  f 
I've  ev'ry  thing,  though  nothing;  nought  pofiefs. 
Yet  nought  1  ever  want. — Ah,  Sir,  but  I 
Have  an  unhappy  tennper,  and  can't  bear 
To  be  the  butt  of  others,    or  to  take 
A  beating  now  and  then. — How  then  !  d'ye  think 
Thofe  are  the  means  of  thriving?     No,  my  friend  J 
Such  formerly  indeed  might  drive  a  tr?de  :  Jj 

But  mine's  a  new  prof^elFion ;  I  the  firft 
Thai  ever  ftruck  into  this  road.     There  are 
A  kind  of  men,    who  wifli  to  be  the  head 
■Of  ev'ry  thing;  but  are  not.     Thefe  I  follow; 
Not  for  "their  fport  and  laughter,  but  for  gain 
To  laugh  wit!)  them,  and  wonder  at  their  parts ; 
Whate'er  they  fay,   Ipraifeit;   if  again 
They  contradict,  I  praife  that  too  :  Does  any 
Deny?  I  too  deny4    Affirm?  I  too 
Affirm  :   and  in  a  word  I've  brought  myfelf 
To  fay»   unfay,  f«ear,  and  forfwear,  at  pleafure  : 
And  that  is  now  the  beft  of  all  profeffions. 

'  Par,     A  fpecial  fellow  this?    who  drives  fools  man^ 
*  Gnat.    Deep  in  this  cuitverfation,  we  at  length 
Come  to  the  market,  where  the  fev'ral  tradefmen, 
Butchers,  cooks,  grocers,  pnult'rers,  fifhmongers, 
{Who  oi'.ce  did  profit,  and  lull  profit  by  me) 
All  run  with  joy  to  meet  me,  falute,   invite. 
And  bid  me  welconne.     He,  poor  half-flarv'd  wfetchj 
Soon  as  he  faw  nie  thus  C2r£ft,  and  found 
I  got  my  bread  {o  eafdy,  def.red 
He  might  have  leave  to  learn  that  art  of  me, 
I  bad  him  follow  me,  if  pofiible  : 
And,   as  the  (chools  of  the  philoil)phers 
Have  ta'en  from  the  philofophers  their  names. 
So,  in  like  maoHer,  let  all  parafites 
Be  call'd  from  me  Gnathonicks  !' 

In  the  notes,  (which  are  well  calculated  for  elucidating  twe 
suthor,  being  either  original  or  judicioufly  feleSed  from  the 
moft  eminent  critics)  Mr.  Colman  obferves  that  Gnatho  is  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  parafites  in  any  play,  except  the  ir;- 
comparable  Falilaff, — We  are  pleafed  with  .this  remark,  in 
favour  of  the  moft  origins!  charafler  that  ever,  appeared. 

We  fliall  now  take  our  leave  of  this  excellent  performance, 
which  perhaps  contains  fewer  exceptionable  paffages  than  any 
other  tranflation  of  the  fame  difficult  nature.  An  elegant  ve.r- 
fion  like  this,  of  a  favourite  claflic,  is  a  vahiable  acqaifitioa 
Co  the  learned,  and  ifill  irore  fo  to  the  unlearned;  by  which 
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we  only,' mean  fuch  as  by  the  conrfe  of  their  education  and  bu- 
finefs,  can  dedicate  but  certain  portions  offline  to  enrich  their 
fentiments,  and  improve  their  flile  in  writing.  The  ancients 
and  the  m'>derns  concur  in  recommending  Terence  as  the 
ftandard  of  refioennent  jn  both  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay, 
that  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  Latin,  who  fits  down  wirh 
this  tranilation  before  him,  has  no  great  caufe  to  regret  his 
ic{norance  of  the  orisinal. 

IJ.  4  New  and  Literal  Tranjlation  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
Ne-vjTefament  %  njoith  Notes  critical  and  explanatory .  By  Anthony 
Purver.      z  Vols.  Folio.     Pr.  ^  I.      Johnfton.     [concluded.] 

HE  reader,  who  confiders  the  air   of  fuperiority   with 
which  Mr.  Purver  has  treated  his  predeceffors,  will  na- 
turally enquire, 

•  Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promiiror  hiatu?* 
We  ihall  therefore  endeavour  to  gratify  his  curiofity,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  this  voluminous  work. 

The  firft  note  which  is  worthy  of  obfervaiion  contains  the 
derivation  of  Q'Dti/  hea-vem;  which  he  fays,  with  rabbi  Bechai, 
is  compofed  of  W):^  fire,  and  CZJ'D  ivater ;  the  moft  incohe- 
rent compofition  that  ever  was  formed  by  a  rabbinical  etymo- 
logift !  The  root,  which  is  preferved  in  the  Arabic,  is  nOii/ 
alius  futt,  emmuit.  See  Golii  Lex.  Arab.  coL  J219.  Radix  riQii^. 
fays  Gjauharius,  y^««/  elationem  ^  altitudirum,  uU:  jvuvj  ijd  je 
promifcue.  ^'OVJ  notat  caelum,  nuhes,  tectum  domus,  Is  omiie  quod 
fupra  te  eminet.  CU'Dti'  is  not  the  dual  number,  as  Purver  ima- 
gines, but  the  plural  of  >Qti*  or  Tliy^SJ,  as  ]0j  Chald.  is  forme4 
from  the  finguiar  k'^J. 

Our  author  does  not  feem  to  be  acquainted  with  Arabic; 
and  yet  the  knowledge  of  that  language  is  abfo'utely  neceflary 
for  a  tranflator  of  the  Bible.  The  book  of  Job,  in  particular, 
abounds  with  Arabifms.  >33K  chap.  v.  ver.  23.  is  commonly 
tr-3.v>^d.X^d  fones ;  but  it  would  be  more  properly  rendered,  ac- 
cording to  the  fignification  of  the  v/ord  in  the  Arabic,  ths 
SONS  of  the  field,  viz,  the  wild  Arabs ;  Zparks,  ver.  7,  are  called^ 
the  funs  of  the  burning  coal. 

'  Gen.  ii.  14.  Euphrates.]  The  name  in  Hebrew  is  Pherath\ 
but  there  being  hu  [or  Hin]  before  it,  fignifying  //  vjas  Phsrath, 
the  feventy  tranflators,  not  improbably,  taking  both  for  the 
river's  name,  which  might  be  read  without  the  vowels  Hu- 
phrat,  by  difmifling  the  afpirate  for  the  foftnefs  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  adding  the  Greek  termination  es,  made  Eyi^patxjff, 
Euphrates,  and  fo  it  was  afterwards  called.' 

'I'hi.s  opinion,  concerning  the  derivatign  of  the  word  Eu- 

phratei 
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f^hratss,  is  common,  fee  Lex.  Schind,  but  it  is  abfurd  ;  for  ij 
implies  that. the  Greeks  firll;  became  acquainted  with  this  rivef 
by  reading  this  paflage  of  Mofes,  and  at  the  fame  time  igno- 
rantly  miRook  two  words  for  one.  Reland,  with  more  pro- 
bability, fuppofes  that  the  Greeks  took  this  name  from  the 
Perfians,  who  often  fet  the  word  ch,  an,  or  eu,  which  fignifies 
<tvater  before  the  names  of  rivers  f ,  of  which  word,  and  Phratt 
Euphrates  is  compounded. 

'  Ch.  iii,  7.  they  made  tiiemfeives  girdles.]  Pagn.  chgidon 
Munfter,  and  the  Tigurin.  tranf.  cinBoria\  the  Frencli,  de"! 
€(intures\  Oiikel.  ^'?~||  girdles,  i.  e.  fcmething  to  gird  about 
them.  Perhyps  they  were  fmall  07,icr  fprouts,  or  fuch  like, 
thrurt  through  a  great  many  fig-leaves,  which  are  broad,  and 
Hed  on  like  beads ;  feveral  of  which  might  be  put  one  above 
another;  and  this  might  be  caiied  ft-iving,  and  would  anfwer 
the  purpofe  for  ftrength  and  covering,  far  better  than  any 
other  way  I  have  heard  of.  The  word  is  turned  girdle  in  the 
common  tranflation,  2  Sam.  xviii.  11.    i  Kings  si.  5.  Ifa.  iii.  24.- 

This  contrivance  of  Adam  and  Eve  vjzs/omething  more  than  a 
girdle,  otherwife  it  would  not  have  fufficiently  anfwered  their 
purpofe, 

•  Ver.  24.  —  He  placed  cherubs]  Chemhims  is  improper,  if 
we  confider  that  im  is  the  Hebrew  termination  of  plural  nouns 
niafculine,  as  s  is   the  common  ending  of  our  nouns  plural 
lb  that  it  has  a  double  plural  ending,  as  if  we  fhould  {zy,  feets, 
te£ihs,  Jheeps,   mens,  &c.   which    to  avoid,  feme   have   ufed  che 
riibim  piuraliy,  fomewhat  more  tolerable  than  the  other.' 

Many  of  our  Englilh  writers  are  very  inaccurate  in  the  ufe 
of  this  word  :  thus  iA-ddifon-  *  That  (heruhim,  which  now  ap- 
pears as  a  God  to  a  human  foul,  knovvs  very  well  that  the 
period  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  foul  fhall 
be  as  perfed\  as  he  himfelf  now  is.'  Spedl.  No.  111. 

In  this  place  the  word  cherubim  fhould  hiive  been  cherub. 

*Chap.  iv.  15. — Befides  the  Lord  (hewed  a  fign  to  Cain,  that 
rone  who  found  him  fhould  flay  him.]  The  proper  and  ufual 
fignification  of  niK  is  ajign,  and  of  b  /o ;  nor  is  it  leji  in  He- 
brew:  how  much  m.ore  agreeable  to  the  context,  as  well  as 
likely  in  itfelf  this  is,  I  leave  to  the  reader's  underftanding. 

*  Chap.  xiv.  18.  Melchi-zedtk.]  Omitting  the  various 
opinions  who  this  was,  as  alfo  the  reafons  alkdged  by  fonie 
that  it  was  Shem  ;  I  will  offer  one  which. I  take  to  be  new, 
and  ftronger  than  any  other,  that  Shem  was  called  thus.  The 
name  is  parted  in  Hebrew,  the  former  part  fignifying /va;^,  and 
Sanchoniatho  calls  ^hem  Sjdyc  \  which  fmall  alteration  might 
well  be  in  another  language,  efpecially  the  Hebrew  vowels  be- 

^  Ah  Uzjan,  Ab  Saab,  rivers  of  Armenia^ 
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?ng  left  O'jv,  and  io  ini'ct  Uu  m  bitrarily  in  the  other  ;  tne  s  with 
k,  and  the  c  with  k  bein'g  quite  commutable.  Probably  Sbem 
at  that  time  weiu  by  the  nane  of  7he  rightemts  king,  which  iS) 
the  meaning  of  Melchi  zedek.  Sanchoniatho  living  but  about 
600  years  after  his  death,  which  iTiight  nut  be  many  gene- 
rations then,  and  coinpiling  his  hriiory  from  the  records  i« 
fierytus,  began  by  Thoth,  Ham's  grandfon,  may  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  know  by  what  name  he  was  called/ 

This  note  exhibits  one  of  Mr.  Purver's  new  difcoveries.  He 
tells  us  that  Sanchoniatho  calls  Shem  Sydyc,  but,  on  the 
Contrary,  Sanchoniatho  exprefly  fays  that,  Mifor  and  Sydyc 
were  the  Tons  0/ Amynus  and  Magus  j  neither  of  which  were 
ever  fuppofed  to  be  Noah.  The  truth  is,  our  aulhor'feems 
to  have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  Sanchoniatho  from  the 
tJniverfal  Hiftory,  and  has  taken  an  arbitrary  correftion,  or 
a  mere  conjefture  propofed  by  bifhop  Cumberland,  for  the 
ieal  afTertions  of  the  writer  he  pretends  to  quote. 

He  is  guilty  of  the  like  mifiake,  when  he  hys  that  Thoth 
l^or  Taaur]  wr.s  the  grandfon  of  Ham  ;  for,  according  to  San- 
choniatho, he  was  the  grandfon  of  Amynu';,  and  not  the 
grandfon  of  Cronus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Ham. 

Befides,  Cronus,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  is  faid  to  have 
followed  the  advice  of  Hermes,  or  Thoth  ;  which  feems  to  im- 
ply that  Thoth  was  a  perfon  of  more  years  and  experience  than 
CronuS  ;  and  iherefore  could  not  be  his  grandfon. 

if  Sanchoniatho  deduces  the  genealogy  of  thefe  perfons  from 
Cain,  as  thofe  have  imagined  who  look  upon  this  work  as  a 
real  hiftory  of  the  firll  ages,  it  is  impoffible,  as  it  now  itands, 
that  any  of  them  fliould  be  Shem  or  Ham,  who  were  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Seih. 

But,  after  all,  the  records  of  Sanchoniatho  are  perhaps  as 
fabulous  as  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid.  The  feries  of  events 
recorded  by  the  author  does  not  admit  of  any  deluge;  and 
long  before  that  period,  in  the  fifth  generation,  Hypfnranius 
is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Tyre;  when  certainly  that  city  had  no 
exiftence.  For  thefe,  and  many  other  reafons  which  might 
be  afllgned,  we  look  upon  (his  fragment  as  a  piece  of  mytho- 
logy, relating  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  the  birth  of  the 
gods,  and  the  invention  of  arts;  and  the  fignification  of  Cro- 
nus, Mifor,    Sydyc*,    &c.    corroborates  this,  opinion. 

Bifhop  Cumberland,  by  his  illuftrations  of  this  piece,  lias 
rather  difplayed  his  extenfive  reading,  than  done  any  real 
fervice  to  ancient  hilfory,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  books  of 
Mofes,  to  which  thefe  Phoenician  ftoiies  have  certainly  not  the 

*  Time,   Liberty,  and  jultice. 

leaa 
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lead  relation.  Th6  great  antiquity  of  the  author  is  extreme!/ 
doubtful;  and  what  Purvtr  fays  about  the' records  in  Berytus^ 
begun  by  Thoth,  is  a  circumftance  which  we  leave  to  thofs 
■\vho  have  credulity  eticugb  to  believe  it. 

*  Chap.  xix.  26.  Pillar  of  fait.]  Which  Jofephus,  who  wrote 
a   little  after    Chrift   was.  on    the  earth,  fays  he  himfclf  faw. 
Antiq.  lib.  i.  iz.    Nay,    both    Benjamin   th$  Jew,  and  Rau-»i». 
wolff  relate  it    is    IVill    remaiuing,  and   when   dimimlhed,  in- 
creafes  again.    See  VVifd.  x.  7.  and  more  in  Biblioth.  Biblira.* 

The  people  of  the  country,  without  doubt,  have  found  their 
account  in  drawing  (Irangers  to  the  place,  and  perhaps  have 
fhewn  them  a  lione,  or  a  flatue,  or  foraething  like  one,  and 
pofitively  affiiVned  that  it  was  Lot's  wife.  Fools  and  block- 
heads, at  this  day,  may  believe  them  if  they  pleafe ;  but  we 
Ihouli  as  foon  expeft  to  fee  a  hoof  of  Balaam's  afs,  or  (he  tail 
of  Tobh-'s  dog,  as  the  remains  of  Lot's  wife. 

'  1  Sam.  xvii.  55.  —  Whofe  Ton  is  this  youth?]  All  that 
can  be  made  of  this,  is,  that  Saul  and  Abner  did  rot  know 
whofe  fon  David  was;  as  alfo  ver.  56,  58,  Hiew,  which  might 
well  be  :  fo  that  the  common  filly  enquiry,  ho^o  they  did  net 
knonx)  Da-uidy  like  that  of  Gen.  iv.  16,  17,  who  was-Cain's  wife 
that  he  took  in  the  land  of  Nod,  might  be  fpared.  It  is 
Itrange  that  commentators  Ihould  be  fo  unattentive,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  Poole,  after  confaliing  fo  many  to  compofe  his  Sy- 
nopfis  Criticorum,  fhould  labour  fo  hard  at  it  in  his  Englifii 
Annotations.' 

We  were  pleafed  with  this  obfervation,  and  ready  to  congra- 
tulate the  author,  on  his  great  attention,  and  extraordinary  pe- 
netration, till  vi'e  found  the  fame  rerrark  in  Poole's  Synoplis^ 
and  recolieded  that  the  father  n^uft  have  been  as  well  known 
to  Saul  as  the  fon;  for  we  are  told,  ch.  xvi.  19,  that  Saul feni 
mejfengers  unto  Jeffi^  and  /aid,  fend  me  David  thy  Jon^  'who  is  <witb 
the  Jheep ;  upon  which  we  perceived  that  this  note  was  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  groundlefs  oftentation,  the  difficulty  remaining 
as  it  was  before.  This  led  us  to  examine  what  our  annotatoj!' 
had  faid  of  Cain's  wife;  but  here  we  met  with  nothing  either 
new  or  ufeful.  '  Abul  Pharagius,  he  fays,  a  noted  author  of 
the  Chrillian  Jacobites,  in  Leffef  Armenia,  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  writes  that  Cain  had  a  twin-ffter, 
named  Azrun,  and  Abel  another,  named  Owain.  Eutychiu^ 
alfo,  one  of  the  Melchites,  and  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  m 
the  tenth  century,  fays  in  his  Annals,  that  Adam  would  have 
Cain  marry  Abel's  twin-fifter,  but  he  would  not,  becaufe  hi* 
own  was  more  beautiful.' 

Purver  has*confounded*thefe  accounts:  Abul  Pharajius  ca.!? 
thefe  women,    Klimia  and  Lebudha;  Eutychius,  Azriui   and 

Owain 
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Owain.  But  to  what  purjjofe  is  the  reader  amufed  with  theftf 
legendary  tales!- — Every  body  knows  that  Adam  begat  fons 
and  daughters,  and  that  Cain  muft  have  malTied  one  of  his  (If- 
ters.  The  propriety, of  this  collateral  marriage  admits  of  no 
difpiite,  as   it  was  necefiary  for  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

*  Pfal.  cxKxvii.  9.  ^-U  fliall  be  blefTed  who  tal-fes  Z"d  dilperfes 
thy  children  at  the  rock.]  The  Hebrew  verb,  which  is  a  com- 
mon one,  and  fo  its  meaning,  certain  and  well  known,  flghifies 
thus,  and  not  dr.Jheth;  but  it  is  fuppofed  l\-.i  dif^irfing  ox  feature 
ing  here  was  to  be  by  dajhing,  which  is  not  proved  :  and  as  here, 
is  it  not  better  to  keep  to  the  fimple  fenfe  ?  which  may' be  dif- 
perpng  the  children  among  the  rocks,  or  turning  the?n  out  into  the  ivil~ 
derne/si  whereas  the  oiher  requires /'Z'^/r  ^-^^//;i  alfo  to  be  under- 
Jlood,  that  fhould  be  di/pe>fed  or  feat tered;  but  by  the  text,  it 
was  the  children  tkemjehes ;  znA'x'i  dc.JlAng  had  been  intended,- 
why  was  it  not  exprelTed?  fince  the  Hebrew  has  another  verb, 
n}iz.  ti;D'^  for  it,  11  fed  on  fuch  occanon,  2  Kings,  viii.  12* 
Ifa.  xiii.  i^,  i8.  Hof.  x.  I4,andxiii,  16.  As  it  (lands  irt 
the  com.  tranf.  &c,  it  fcems  very  ftiockitig;  but  Barton  ex- 
prefles  it  rr.ore  horribly: 

"  He  Ihali  be  blefTed  for  his  pains, 

That  dafiieth  out  their  infant-brains.'* 
And  thus  Ford  with  Patrick.' 

Our  tranllator  pretends  ttiat  rD3  does  not  fignify  to  dajh,  but 
the  fame  word  occurs  Judg.  vii.  19.  and  there  he  renders  ir, 
doped  to  pieces.  Howneceffary  for  foaie  people  is  a  good  memory  I 

Compare  this  verfe  with  Ifa.  xiii.'  16. 

•  Poem  of  Solomon;  ch.  i.  2.  Let  him  give  me  fomc  kifles.J 
In  the  fpirjtuai,  v/hich  is  the  principal  fenfe.  — —  I  have 
thought  over  and  over  [quoth  Mr,  Purvsr]  that  tl:\e  p'-efent  poem 
feprefents  principally,  if  not  only,  tlie  reciprocal  love  sn,d  re- 
gard of  Chiifi:  Jt(;!S  and  the  foul,  at  the  feafon  of  its  firft  conver- 
fion,  or  during  iis  being  initiated  into  the  ftate  of  renovation.* 

'  Ifa.  ch.  ii.  2.  In  the  latter  days.]  Of  the  gofpel.' 

Our  author  Biifapplies  this  prophecy.  The  7,  3,  and  9th 
verfes  cannot  be  referred  to  the  days  of  the  gofpel.  The  4th 
verfe  relates  tolhe  peaceable  ef]ablin^,ment  of  the  Jews  in  thtiif 
Ov.n  land,  aft'er' their  return  from, the  captivity. 

'  Ch.  xi.  I.  And  a  fprout  v/ill  come  out  of  the  ftem  of  Jrfie,. 
&c.]   Jefus  Chrift  indifputably  :  and   the  Hebrew  word    being 
Nezer  n)ay  alfo  f-gnify  uNax-ariie,  to  be  the  prophecy  fpoken  of 
Matt,  ii    23,  which  has 'been  fo  difBcak  to  fmd  out.     See  Je- 
rome here,' 

Sir.  Matthew  could  not  pciTibly  allude  to  this  pafTage  ;  for  he 
obfefjves  that  it  was  faid 'J^/*  ^^  'z^ot^c-^h  hy  the  prophets  m 
g.e?.eFsl  •  ...:--•■-   th-  word   n^J    is"  not  a^piied  to  any  perlcn 
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whatever,  by  any  other  prophet,  or  in  any  other  place;  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  iuppcie  that  Chrift  was  more  properly 
the  branch  at  Nazareth,  than  at  Bethlehem.  The  other  fenfe 
which  Purverfugg-rts  is  forced,  and  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Our  author,  however,  has  entirely  miilaken  the  purport  of 
this  chapter  :  for  it  does  not  relate  to  Jefus  Chrift,  but  to  Ze- 
rubbabel,  whofe  government  was  to  be  totally  diirerent  from 
that  of  the  laft  ki.igs  of  Judah,  who  trufted  their  moft  profli- 
gate courtiers  with  their  authority,  and  by  thefe  means  op- 
prefled  the  righteous  of  the  nation,  of  which  they  were  ac- 
cufed  by  the  prophets.  This  wad  that  ancient  righteoufnef's 
which  God  promifed  by  Daniel  after  the  teftoration.  The  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  the  countries  to.which  they  had  fled  for 
fafety,  or  had  been  tranfported  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  Philifiines,  Moabites,  &C.  are  circumftances  which 
clearly  and  precifely  afccrtain  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy. 

'  The  union  and  fair.iliariry  of  the  creatures,  ver.  6.  Mr. 
Purver  thinks,"  means  the  peace  and  unity  of  true  chriftians.' 
But  that  circumftance  was  certainly  accomplished,  in  the  moft 
reafonable  fenfe,  in  Judea,  which  is  the  country  meant  by  the 
prophet,  and  not  the  whole  earth.  The  Jews  v/ere  never  op- 
preffed  by  the  Perfians,  whereas  they  had  been  cruelly  treated 
by  the  Afl'yrians  and  Chaldeans,  who  in  the  fcripture  are  fre- 
quently called  wild  hearts,  in  oppofition  to  the  the  Jews,  who 
are  compared  to  fheep. 

'  Matt.  chap.  x\x.  24.  It  is  eafier  for  a  camel,  &c.]  Had  it 
been  cable,  as  Bochart  and  Whitby  contend,  there  is  no  pro- 
bsbility  it  would  have  been  altered  to  camel;  but  the  contrary 
is  very  probable,  as  two  copies  have  it  fo  ;  yet  not  the  Syr; 
ror  Arab,  though  Whitby  fays  it.  I  do  not  find  it  has  beeti 
confidered  that  a  needle  might  be  made  big  enough  for  a  cable- 
rope,  and  fo  not  impoflible  to  men,  ver.  z6,  and  that  it  \s  go 
ihroughy  aft.  not  he  put  ox  pulled  through,  pafl".  nor  is  this  fay- 
ing of  a  camel  ftrange,  fince  the  Jews  had  fuch  a  proverb  of 
an  elephant ;  of  which  confult  Hammond,  with  the  midake 
made,  and  yet  Whitby  repeats  it,  of  this  Greek  word  fignifying 
a  cable.'' 

Dr.  Whitby  only  mentions  the  arguments  of  Bochart,  who 
has  confidered  both  fides  of  the  quefiion,  and  in  the  conclufioni 
obferved,  ^cd  ^QJ,  l^  KA[J.;iKof,  tarn  a  Syrij  iff  Hellenijlis,  quani 
ab  Arabibus,  potuit  pro  rudente  vfurpari  :  iatque  Syrcs  iff  jlrabes  non 
animal,  fed  rudentem  hic  intelligere  jam  docuimus.   VideHieroz.p.92. 

The  common  tranflation  may  be  right;  but  the  word  J^nKQit/ 
is  no  proof  that  Krf.ji/«\of,  in  this  pailage,  fignifies  a  camel;  for 
J'tiKiV'TiTctt,  Luk.  ii.  35,  is  applied  to  a  j-jjord —  af-Mord Jhalt 
fitrci  through  tbj  cvjn  fcul  y  and  fimilaf  exprsffions  occur  in  almolt 
every  author. 
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Thefe  and  the  likedifputes  iv.ightbe  more  eafily  deteraiinedj 
if  writers  would  confider  that  proverbial  phrafes  have  a  local 
jMOpritty.  Our  Saviour,  fpeaking  of  a  rich  man,  naturally 
draws  his  comparifon  from  a  beaft  "f  burthen,  which  was  ufed 
to  convey,  »froin  place  to  place,  the  merchandife  of  that  coun- 
try.    See  Gen.  xxxvii.  25. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  merits  oi\\mtranf.ation>, 

'  Gen.  chap.  i.  i.  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  at 
the  beginning.' 

The  energy  of  thefe  words  is  diminiflied  by  this  tranfpo- 
fition.  Our  comnrion  tranllation — In  the  begmiing  God  created 
the  hewjen  and  the  earth — is  exprefled  in  a  more  emphatical 
manner. 

*  Ver.  2.  The  earth  however  was  vacant  and  void,  and 
darknefs  overwhelmed  the  deep  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  God  hovered 
atop  of  the  water.' 

The  word  atcp  ought  to  be  baniftied  out  of  the  EngliHi 
language,  and  inferted  among  the  cloivnifn  and  barbarous  ex- 
preffions  whicli  our  author  has  exploded. 

*  Ver.  3.  FirftGod  faid  let  there  be  light,  which  there  was 
accordingly.' 

This  paflage  was  defervedly  admired  by  one  of  the  beft 
judges  of  writing  among  the  ancients.  The  idea  is  grand 
and  beautiful  ;  the  exprethon  admirably  calculated  to  repre- 
fent  the  inftantaneous  produdion  of  light.  AligjA^very  tranf- 
lator  has  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  fpirit  (>f,  the  origir.al. 
r«j'«^HT«  (fcyf"  x*/  iyiV<t\o  (5&V  —  Ejio  lux  :  ^  fuit  lux. — Let 
there  be  light ;  and  there  ivas  light.  But  Purver,  in  his  verfion, 
has  totally  deflroyed  that  fublimity  which  Longinus  applauded, 

'  Ver.  4.  And  God  faw  that  the  light  was  good,  fo  he 
feparated  it  from  the  darknefs.' 

In  the  original,  God  and  light  are  repeated;  but  inftead  of 
thefe  fignificant  words,  our  tranflator  has  fubftituted  ^^  and  it, 
which  render  this  period  extremely  languid  and  unhar- 
monious. 

'  Ver.  5.  God  alfo  called  the  light  day,  as  he  did  the 
darknefs  night.  It  had  then  been  evening,  and  vi'as  iriorning 
the  firft  day.' 

The  author,  in  a  long  note,  endeavours  to  illuftrate  the 
propriety  of  this  tranflation  ;  but  his  meaning  is  obfcure,  and 
his  reafoning  inconclufive. 

'  Ver.  6,  Next  he  faid,  Let  there  be  air  in  the  midfi:  of 
water,  making  a  feparation  between  the  two  waters.' 

Mofes  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  airy  expanfe,  or  the  atmo- 
fphere  which  fupports  the  clouds ;  but  the  reader  would  ima- 
gine, by  this  tranflation,  that  he  was  only  fpeaking  of  the 
gir  which  is  incorporated  with  water, 

Vol.  XIX.  M^-  1765.  Z  'Ver, 
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<  Ver.  7.  Thus  God  made  the  air,  which  parting  the  v^afef 
that  was  below  from  that  which  was  above  itfelf,  thfere  was  fo.' 

In  the  tranflation  of  this  paflage,  there  is  neither  fenfe  nor 
grammatical  propriety. — We  aie  forry  to  fee  fuch  cobling 
work  in  the  books  of  Mofes. 

*  Chap.  iii.  12.  That  woman,  faiJ  Adam,  whom  thou  didft 
put  with  me,  giving  me  of  it,   I  eat.' 

From  this  confiifed  and  ambiguous  fentence,  it  is  impoflibje 
to  colled,  whether  the  offender  acknowledges  that  he  had 
eaten  the  apple  or  the  woman. 

'  Chap,  xxxix.  20.  Jofeph's  mafter  took  him  and  put  him 
into  the  round  houfe.* 

When  we  find  the  twelve  patriarchs  caroujlng;  Shadrach, 
Mefhach  and  Abed-nego  in  the  eve}!  ;  and  Jofeph  in  the  round- 
kouje,  we  look  upon  this  tranflation  as  a   burlefque  of  the  Bible. 

'  Pfal.  xviii.  15,  The  foundations  of  the  world  were  dif- 
covered  ;  at  thy  rebuke,  O  Lord,  by  the  blaft  of  the  breath  of 
thy  nofe.' 

What  an  indelicate  image  of  the  Supreme  Being  does  this 
tranflation  exhibit  !  The  Hebrew  word  fignifies  both  t2cfe  and 
anger;  and  our  old  tranflation — rhe  hlajiir.g  cf  the  breath  of  thy 
dij'pleafure —  is  infinitely  more  exprefTive  and  majefiic. 

*  Pfal.  xxiv.  19.  Take  away  your  heads,  O  gates,  and  get 
away,  you  everlafting  doors ;  that  the  glorious  king  may 
come  in.' 

Our  indignation  rifes  when  we  fee  a  beautiful  palTage  mife- 
rably  debafed  by  a  mean  and  vulgar  tranflation. 

'Pfal.lv.   5.     Qiiaking  covers  me.' 

In  what  fenfe  quckirg  can  be  faid  to  have  co'uiredK\\t  Pfalmiff, 
we  fhall  leave  the  Qfjaker  to  explain. 

<  Pfal.  Ixxviii.  6.  And  llruck  his  adverfaiies  on  the  hackfid:\ 
Ludicrous  and  indecent! 

*  Pfal.  cxiv.  8.   Turned  the  rock  into  a  ijcaiery  pond.' 

"  From  clime  to  clime  Scriblerus  travel'd  round. 
O'er  wat'ry  oceans  and  terreftrial  groun"." 

*  Mar.  vii.  27.  It  is  not  well  to  take  the  children's  breads 
and  throw  to  puppies. 

'  Ver.  28.  Yet  fl^e  made  anfwer  to  him,  yes.  Lord  ;  foraf- 
much  as  the  puppies  underneath  the  table  eat  of  the  boys 
crumbs.' 

This  kind  of  language  debafes  the  dignity  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  and,  infiead  of  recommending  them  to  the  world,  ex- 
pofes  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  It  certainly  becomes  a 
tranflator  of  the  Bible  to  pay  a  flrict  attention  to  the  purity  and 
elegance  cf  his  diftion,  and  to  exprefs  the  fublime  ccnceptio.is 
©f  iiifulred  writers  with  a  faitab'eenertry  and  elevation  of  flyle. 

Our 
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Our  author  has  avoided  fome  of  thofe  obfolete  words  and  in- 
delicate phrafes,  which  occur  in  our  common  tranflation;  but 
ar  the  fame  time,  he  has  dilgraced  his  own  performance  by  a 
multitude  of  mean  and  vulgar  expreflions. 

In  his  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  he  has  pointed  out  /ome 
of  the  faults  v/hich  others  have  committed,  and  difplayed  a 
wonderful  appearance  of  learning;  but,  in  many  infJ^ances,  he 
has  mifreprefented  the  commentator  he  condemns,  and  the  au- 
thor he  cites. 

In  explaining  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  he  has 
not  run  into  the  abfurdities  of  thofe  who  have  dreamt  of  a  fu- 
ture temple  at  jerufalem,  and  the  relloration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  native  land;  but  he  has  admitted  of  fecondary  fenfes  and 
myftical  meanings,  (fee  Ifa.  xxxv.  &:c.  *  )  and  by  not  attend- 
ing to  certain  criteria,  which  evidently  confine  the  greatefl  part 
of  thefe  predidions  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity,  he  has  applied  a  great  number  of  pafTages, 
without  the  leaf!  propriety,   to  Jefus  Chrift, 

Having  mentioned  his  faults,  we  mufl,  however,  do  juftice 
to  his  merits,  and  acknowledge  that  he  deferves  applaufe  for  his 
uncommon  induftry  and  application,  and  that  invincible  refo- 
lution  which  carried  him  through  all  the  difficulties  attending 
this  laborious  undertaking. 

There  is  one  circumllance  which  gives  a  value  to  the  prefent 
work,  that  is,  The  author,  having  followed  the  Maflbretic  co- 
copies  with  the  utmol^  care,  has  furnilhed  us  with  a  tranflation 
of  the  Bible,  agreeable  to  their  fyffem,  and  thus  enabled  his 
readers  to  fee  the  ftate  of  the  pointed  text,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews,  concerning  many  important  paffages  of  fcripture,  a£ 
the  time  when  the  points  were  invented. 

*  Speaking  of  clean  and  unclean  bealls,  Lev.  xi.  Bririgir.g  up 
the  cud,  he  fays,  may  denote  fpiritual  remembrance  and  recol- 
lection :    a  ridiculous  fancy  borrowed  from  fome  of  the  fathers  i 

III.  Original  Papers  relating  to  the  Dijiurbances  in  Bengal,  Con^ 
taining  e^very  material  Tranfaiiion  from  1759  to  1764.  i/j 
tnuo  Volumes.     %iJO.     Pr.  "js,     Nevvbery.    \_Cancluded.^ 

T  N  our  laft  Number  (See  p.  276)  we  brought  our  review 
of  thefe  papers  down  to  the  period  of  the  difpute  between 
the  nabob  and  the  company's  fervants,  concerning  a  private 
trade  claimed  by  the  latter,  diftindl  from  that  of  their  mafters. 
Mr.  Haftings,  in  his  journey  to  Patna,  had  many  opportuni^ 
ties  of  obferving  how  much  this  trade  was  abufedby  the  EngliHi, 
and  how  ruinous  it  was  to  the  nabob.  Mr.  Vanfittart  fug- 
jgefted  various  expedients  for  preventing  it,  which,  to  a  reader 
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who  is  not  on  the  fpot  are  uninterefting.  It  is  fufficient  fo 
lay,  that  by  forged  durtucks,  or  orders,  from  the  Englifh- 
company,  difpofed  of  to  natives  and  others,  and  which  the  na- 
bob's officers  diirlt  not  controul,  fuch  an  inhind  iVnuggling  was 
carried  on  as  daily  encreafed  the  nabob's  difliculties.  All  the 
members  of  the  fadlory  agreed  to  the  reality  of  thofe  abufes, 
but  differed  in  the  means  of  redrefling  them. 

•  Private  fadors  (gomaftahs)  fet  themfelves  up  for  judges  of 
caufes,  particularly  where  there  own  interefts  were  concerned, 
or  that  of  thtir  mafters;  beating  and  binding  officers  of  con- 
fiderabte  ftation  in  the  country  governmeilt — foldiers  and  Sea- 
poys  attending  iheir  orders — they  forcibly  took  away  goods, 
they  dealt  in  all  merchandize,  fixed  their  own  prices,  extorted 
payment,  hoifted  Eng!i(h  colours,  forged  pafTes,  would  give 
no  account  of  themfelves — fhops  were  lliut  up — villages  aban- 
doned— and  nothing  was  heard  of  but  outcries  on  the  one 
hand,  againft  the  tyranny  and  oppreflions  of  the  Englifh  and 
their  gomaflahs  ;  and  on  the  other,  againft  the  infolence  "and 
encroachments  of  the  Nabob  and  his  officers.' 

Jn  Odober  1762,  it  was  agreed  that  the  governor,  attended 
by  Mr.  Haflings,  fhould  pay  a  vifit  to  the  nabob,  to  regulate 
affairs  with  him  :  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  they 
concerted  a  plan-of  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  many  com- 
plaints and  abufes  of  the  private  trade;  which  was  drawn  up 
with  great  judgment.  Mr.  Vanfittart  eftabliflied  a  trade  in 
favour  of  the  Enelifli  merchants,  upon  their  paying  nine  per 
cent,  which  was  lefs  than  had  been  formerly  paid  by  them  at 
Luckypoor  ;  and  the  prefident  knew  that  the  profits  of  that 
trade  would  btar  fuch  a  charge  without  the  leaft  caufe  of  com- 
plaint. 

'  In  order  therefore  to  bring  the  buf>nefs  to  a  conclufion, 
he  fummed  up  all  his  complaints  and  propofals  in  a  letter, 
ihe  26th  of  December,  and  the  prefident  immediately  wrote 
Tiim  an  anfwer,  affiiring  him,  that  the  reguhtions  agieed  on 
fhould  be  ertablifhed,  and  that  orders  fliould  be  fent  in  con- 
Jequence,  to  all  the  fubordinate  fai'ilories.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  prefident  defired,  that  the  nabob  v;ould  give  him  orders  to 
all  his  officers,  direfting  them  to  aft  in  conformity  to  thefe  re- 
gulations, which  orders  fliouId  be  forwarded  with  the  prefi- 
deut's  from  Calcutta.' 

In  the  ir.onth  of  January  1763,  various  altercations  hap- 
pened between  the  nabob's  deputy  at  Patna,  and  Mr.  Ellis; 
but  the  nabob  being  then  upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
kingdom  of  Napal,  a  letter  from  the  Englifh  prefident  it  feems 
•did  not  reach  him  in  time.  The  board  of  the  Englifli  fadlorjr 
.thought  that  the  regulations  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
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f(\t  pr'efident  encroached  upon  their  rights  ;  and  a  refolution  was 
taken  to  call  down  all  their  members  of  the  board  from  thefn- 
bordinatefadtories  totheprefidency.  The  prefident  defended  his 
regulations,  but  it  appears  that  the  board  was  in  great  agita- 
tion ;  and  'though  the  prefident  bad  reafon  to  be  offended  at 
the  nabob's  hafte  and  want  of  thought,  and  at  the  ill  judged 
power  which  he  had  {o  fuddenly  put  into  the  hands  of  his  of- 
ficers before  the  prefident's  arrival  at  Calcutta,  fd  fend  circu- 
lar letters  from  the  board;  yet  he  ufed  every  argument,  in  all 
his,  letters  to  the  nabob,  that  might  remove  the  alarm  given 
him  by  the  extraordinary  appearances  in  Calcutta,  and  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  avoid  furniPaing,  by  any  a£l  of  refentment,  an 
occafion  for  open  holHlities  againft  him.  Unhappily,  the 
jealoufies  had  arifen  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  fuch  palliatives 
had  no  longer  their  efFeft  ;  and  from  this  period,  the  prefi- 
dent had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  violence  of  the  gentle- 
men \vho  had  now  the  rule  of  our  affairs,  but  the  uncon- 
querable diftriift  of  the  nabob. 

*  Accordingly,  the  remaining  extraifls  from  the  confultations 
will  fnew  the  fleps  by  which  the  breach  was  widened,  and  \ 
•daily  incr-eafe  of  authority  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  fubor- 
dinate  factories;  until  at  length  Mr.  Ellis  thought  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  begin  the  war,  by  the  attack  of  the  city  of  Patna, 
which  was  furprifed  and  taken,  without  refirtance,  by  our 
troops  (in  the  night  of  the  Z4th  of  June,  I763)  and,  by  the 
diforderly  behaviour  of  our  troops  engaged  in  the  plunder  of 
the  place,  was  retaken  by  a  fmall  detachment  of  the  nabob's 
people  the  next  morning.' 

The  fubordinate  fa'ftories  multiplied  their  complaints,  and 
the  prefident  was  loaded  with  the  blame;  nor  would  the  board 
confirm  the  regulations  propofed  in  the  governor's  letter  to  the 
nabob.  The  prefident,  according  to  the  letters  before  us, 
avoided  every  word  that  could  inflame,  and  hoped  that  the  na- 
bob might  be  induced  to  confent  to  fubjecl  his  government 
to  fome  lofs  and  ipconve.niencies,  rather  than  engage  in  a 
war,  to  his  intiniable  ruin  and  the  company  s greut  detriment;  but  in 
the  mean  time  he  gave  up,  as  far  as  it  was  pofiible,  his  own 
opinion  to  the  board.  Their  confultations  in  March,  1763, 
Teem  to  have  been  very  arbitrary,  and,  indeed,  indefenfibie 
and  infolent  to  the  lafl  degree  ;  for,  according  to  the  papers 
before  us,  it  was  moved,  that  a  letter  fliould  be  written  to 
him  by  the  board,  to  inform  the  nabob  that  all  power  be- 
longed to  them  ;  but  this  was  over-ruled,-  upon  proof  that  he 
knew,  and  had  a  long  while  known,  that  all  power  did  belong 
to  the  board. 

As  all  negotiating  was  now  at  an  end,  Mr".  Amyatt  and  Mr. 
V  ■^  3  Hay 
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Hay  were  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  nabob,  who  complained  of 
his  approaching  ruin.  Hoftilities  coaimenced  on  the  part  of 
the  tad\ory.  One  of  the  nabob's  officers  was  taken  prifoner  and 
fent  to  Patna  ;  while  his  niafter  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
which  brought  on  many  confultations  in  the  faftory.  The 
nabob  thinking  himfelfaggrieved,  afled  in  a  manner  that  made 
thofe  high  and  mighty  gentlemen  of  the  fadlory  believe  he  in- 
tended to  aft  offtnfively  ;  and  ii  is  incredible  what  a  contemp- 
tible opinion  they  had  of  him  and  his  power.  Some  arms  de- 
figned  for  the  Englifli  troops  at  Patna  were  feized  at  Mong- 
heer,  and  the  boats  which  carried  them  detained  for  fome 
time,  but  releafed  on  the  2 2d  of  June, — The  reft  of  this 
very  interefting  narrative  is  beft  Hnown  by  the  words  of  the 
^ditor : 

*  On  the  2d  of  July  orders  given  for  the  army  to  march — re- 
port that  Mr.  An-;yatt  was  fct  out  out  for  Patna,  and  that  Mr. 
Ellis  had  attacked  and  taken  that  city. 

*  The  nabob  Meer  Jaffier  proclaimed  the  7th  of  July  1763. 

*  Whilft  the  board  were  fitting,  a  letter  arrived  from  Meer 
Coffim,  and  confirmed,  what  had  been  for  fome  days  appre- 
hended, the  news  cf  the  defeat  of  our  detachment  at  Patna.—— 
The  city  had  been  furprized,  and  taken  without  refiliance  by 
our  troops,  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June  ;  and,  by  the  dif- 
orderly  behaviour  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  was  retaken  by  a  fmall  party  of  the  nabob's  people  the 
next  morning  ;  after  which  lofs  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  ar- 
my retired  acrofs  the  river,  and  were  then  all  deftroyed  or  taken 
prifoners. 

*  This  was  followed  by  a  note  from  the  gentleman  of  Coflim- 
bazar,  dated  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  with  intelligence, 
that  their  faftory  was  furrounded  by  a  numerous  force. 

*  The  prefident,  that  there  might  appear  to  be  no  (nffenfions 
to  impede  the  vigorous  profecuticn  of  the  war,  confents  to  fign 
ihe  proclamation. 

*  Confultation,  6th  of  July,    1763. 

*  Articles  the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier  fhould  agree  to. 

*  On  the  I  ith  the  treaty  was  concluded. 

*  Demands  made  on  the  part  of  the  nabob  Jaffier, 

•'  By  the  fuperior  courage  and  difcipline  of  our  troops,  and 
?•  the  admirable  conduct  and  activity  of  major  Adams,  their 
"  commander,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion,  by  the 
«'  expulfion  of  Meer  Cofiim  beyond  the  Carumnafia,  in  little 
*'  more  than  five  months  from  its  commencement,  with  incon- 
«'  fiderable  lofs,  except  that  of  the  unhappy  prifoners,  who  ftll 
?'  into  Meer  Coffim's  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles, 
««  and  were  inhumanly  maffacred  by  his  ©rders,  on  the  5th  of 
p  Odober." 

6  ^  !*T^'9 
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**  The  firft  intimation  of  fuch  a  defign  was  received  in  a  let- 

"  ter  from  Mecr  Coflim  to  major  Adams,    a  few  days  after  the 

"  attack  of   the   intrenchments  at  Oodwa  Nulla.      An  exaft 

**  tranflation  of  it.     Dated  the  9th  of  Sept.  1763." 

'  Letter  from  the  prefident  to  Coffim  Aiy  Cavvn,  dated  the 
7th  of  Sept. 

*  Letter  from  m'jor  Adams,   dated  the  14th  of  Sept. 

'  Strange  ftate  of  mind  oT  Coffim  Aly — with  afleverations  and 
oaths  he  denies  he  had  any  hand  in  the  death  of  Mr.Amyatt  who 
was  killed  on  his  return  to  Calcutta,  and  that  it  happened  by 
miftake,  without  his  order; — laments  it,  and  apologizes  for 
it ;  and  at  the  faine  time  feems  quite  infenfible  of  having  done 
amifs,  in  the  orders  given  for  the  maffacre  of  the  Englilh  pri- 
foners  that  rcmaintd  in  his  power. 

*  Letters  that  might  tend  to  determine  the  queftion,  how  far 
there  had  been  a  concerted  dt/ign  in  any  members  of  the  council, 
to  difpofiefs  the  nabob  Coffim  of  the  fubahlliip,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  king's  (Mogul's)  nomination  of  another  pcrfon  in  his 
place  ? 

«  Extraft  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Gray,  refident  at 
Maulda,  to  the  governor  (dated  the  7th  of  January  1764.) 

*  Letter  the  23d  of  March  1764,  from  Mr.  Senior. 

'  Extrad  from  a  paper  of  reprefentations,  delivered  by  the 
nabob  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn  to  major  Adams,  to  be  laid  before 
the  board — All  of  them  complaining  of  the  tyranny  and  op- 
preiTions  of  the  Englifli  gomaftahs  in  carrying  on  their  trade. 

'  As  foon  as  the  war  with  Meer  Coflim  was  ended,  and  the 
nabob  Meer  Jaffier  was  in  full  poff^ffion  of  his  government, 
the  prefident  thought  himfclf  at  liberty  to  return  to  England  ; 
which  he  had  before  declared  his  refolution  of  doing,  when 
there  fhould  be  no  longer  any  public  call  upon  him  for  his 
ftay.  He  accordingly  acquainted  the  board  with  his  inten- 
tion, in  a  letter  19  Dec.  1763. 

'  The  anfwer  of  the  council,  unanimoufly  requefting  the 
prefident  to  Itay  another  feafon,  to  "  prevent  the  country  and 
"  the  company's  trade  from  being  again  expofed  to  the  hazard 
"  and  defolation  of  war." 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  review  of  this 
compilation,  as  we  think  it  contains  a  feries  of  tranfadions 
fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  hittory  ;  and  fuch  as  would  indeed 
Jse  incredible,  were  they  not  authenticated  by  original  papery. 
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IV.  ^he  Works  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patricks, 
Dublin.  ColUiltd  and  re-Tiifed  by  Di2ine  Sw'ix,  Efq;  o/"  Good- 
rich, in  Herefordfhire.  Fcl.  15.  fmall  Zvo.  Pr.  2  .6d.  fevjed. 
Johnfton. 

'T^HE  publidier  of  thefe  pojihumous  works,  in  an  adver- 
■^  tifemtnt  prefixed  to  this  volume,  has  abundantly  fatis- 
fied  the  public  as^to  their  aufhenticity  ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  fay  that  it  contains  many  pieces  equal  in  merit  to  any  of 
Swift's  former  produftions.  The  charafter  of  this  author  is  too 
well  known  to  be  attempted  here,  and  yet  it  receives  new 
lights  from  the  work  before  us.  He  is  known  by  his  indelicate, 
yet  inimitable  manner  :  his  brufh  carries  with  it  more  execu- 
tion than  the  pencil  of  any  other  painter  of  living  manners; 
and  his  charafier  is  fo  difcernihle,  that  the  originality  of 
the  work  is  eftabliflied  beyond  all  the  proof  it  could  receive 
from  the  hands  and  feals  of  a  parliarnent  of  critics. 

The  firft  tradl  with  which  we  are  prefented,  is  entitled, 
*  Memoirs  relating  to  that  change  which  happened  in  the 
queen's  miniftry  in  the  year  1710.'  It  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty  to  afcertain  the  rank  which  this  author  held 
among  the  miniilers  and  politicians  of  his  time.  The  general 
opinion  \s,  that  he  was  little  belter  than  the  drudge  of  a  fac- 
tion, and  only  held  the  pen  for  the  Tory  party.  The  piece 
before  us,  however,  carries  with  it  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  that 
in  public  affairs  the  author  could  think  for  himfclf ;  and  that 
he  was  by  no  means  attached!  to  modes,  perfons,  or  forms  of 
government.  The  colouring  is  ftrong  and  free,  and  the  reader 
who  can  divelt  himfelf  of  prepoffcllion,  will  find  it  /r«^  like- 
wife.  We  here  fee  queen  Anne  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  as 
they  were  formed  by  nature,  and  not  as  drawn  by  the  Dean 
in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  where  the  former  is  reprefented 
as  the  perfeifl  pattern  of  religion  and  majefty,  and  the  latter  as 
the  complete  model  of  magnanimity  and  wifdom.  Speaking 
of  the  queen,  *  There  was  not,  perhaps,  in  ail  England,  a 
perfon  who  underftood  more  artificially  to  dilguife  her  pafTions 
than  the  late  queen.  Upon  her  firft  cogiing  to  the  throne,  the 
duchefs  of  Marlborough  had  lofl  all  favour  with  her,  as  her 
niajefly  hath  often  acknowledged  to  thofe  who  have  told  it  me. 
That  lady  had  long  preferved  an  afcendant  over  her  miftrefs, 
whil2  (he  was  p'lincefs,  which  her  majefty,  when  (he  came  to 
the  crown,  had  neither  patience  to  bear,  nor  fpirit  to  fubdue. 
This  princefs  Vv'as  fo  exaft  an  obferver  of  forms,  that  (lie  feem- 
ed  to  make  it  her  fiudy,  and  would  often  defcenti  io  low,  as 
SQ  obferve,  in  her  domeftics  of  either  fex,  who  came  in  her  pre- 

fence^ 
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fence,  whether  a  ruffle,  a  periwig,  or  the  lining  of  a  coat, 
were  unfuitable  at  certain  times.  The  duchefs,  on  the  other 
fide,  who  had  been  ufed  to  great  familiarities,  could  not  take 
it  into  her  head,  that  any  change  of  ftation  fhould  put  her 
upon  changing  her  behaviour,  the  continuance  of  which  was 
the  moreoffenfivc  to  her  majefty,  whofe  other  fervants,  of  the 
greateft  quality,  did  then  treat  her  with  the  utmoft  refpesa, 

*  The  earl  of  Godolphin  held  in  favour  about  three  years 
longer,  and  then  declined,  although  he  kept  his  office  till  the 
general  change.  I  have  heard  feveral  reafons  given  for  her 
majtfiy's  early  difguft  againfi:  that  lord.  The  duchefs,  who 
had  long  been  his  friend,  often  prevailed  on  him  to  folicit  the 
queen  upon  things  very  unacceptable  to  her,  which  her  ma- 
jefly  liked  .the  worfe,  as  Icnowing  from  whence  they  originally 
came  ;  and  his  lordlhip,  although  he  endeavoured  to  be  as 
refpeftful  as  his  nature  would  permit  him,  was,  upon  all  oc-' 
cafions,   much  too  arbitrary  and  obtruding. 

'  To  the  duke  of  Marlborough  (lie  was  wholly  indifferent  (as 
her  nature  in  general  prompted  her  to  be)  until  his  reftlefs,  im- 
patient behaviour  had  turned  her  againfi  him. 

'  The  queen  had  not  a  flock  of  amity  to  ferve  above  one  ob- 
je^  at  a  time ;  and  further  than  a  bare  good  or  ill  opinion, 
which  (he  foon  contradted  and  changed,  and  very  often  upon 
light  grounds,  flie  could  hardly  be  faid  either  to  love  or  to  hate 
any  body.  She  grew  fo  jealous  upon  the  change  of  her  fer- 
vants, that  often,  out  of  fear  of  being  impofed  upon,  by  an 
over-caution,  Ihe  would  impofe  upon  herfelf;  fhe  took  a  de- 
light in  refufing  thofe  who'^were  thought  to  have  greatefl  power 
with  her,  even  in  the  moft  reafonable  things,  and  fuch  as  were 
neceffary  for  her  fervice  ;  nor  would  let  them  be  done  till  Ihe 
fell  into  the  humour  of  it  herfelfo' 

If  any  objedion  lies  to  the  truth  of  the  above  charafter,  it  is 
the  precifion  and  minutenefs  with  which  it  is  drawn  ;  as  we 
can  fcarcely  conceive  how  the  Dean  could  find  opportunities  to 
fludy  the  original  with  fo  much  exadnefs.  This  doubt,  how- 
ever, may  be  removed,  by  our  reflefting  upon  the  great  inti- 
macy in  which  he  certainly  lived  with  thofe  who  had  thebeft 
opportunities  of  knowing  her  majefty's  character.  In  the  courfa 
of  t^hofe  memoirs,  the  Dean  accounts  for  the  authenticity  of 
his  information,  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  perfons  and 
views  of  the  whig  as  well  as  the  tory  minifiry.  His  pam- 
phlet, entitled  *  The  contefts  and  diff-^ntions  of  the  nobles 
and  commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  confequences 
they  had  upon  both  thofe  llafes,'  made  hiin-  firft  known  to 
the  world  ;  '  upon  which  (fays  he)  my  lord  Sommers  and  Hal- 
|ifax^    as  well  as   the'  bifhop  of  Saiilbury^    defired   my    ac- 

<|uaintance. 
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quaintance,  with  great  marks  of  eflcern  and  profefllons  of 
liindnefs  :  not  to  mention  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
been  of  my  old  acquaintance.  They  lamented  that  they  were 
not  able  to  ferve  me  fnice  the  death  of  the  king,  and  were  very 
liberal  in  promiJing  me  the  greatell  pieferments  ]  could  hope 
lor,  if  ever  it  came  in  their  power.  I  foon  grew  domellic  with 
lord  Hallifax,  and  was  as  often  with  lord  Sommers,  as  the  for- 
jnality  of  his  nature  (the  only  unconverlable  fault  he  had) 
made  it  agreeable  to  me.' 

The  Dean,  it  feems,  in  politics,  was  inclined  to  be  a  whig, 
but  a  high  churchman  in  religion;  and  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet to  /hew  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  from  an  inten- 
tion which  the  earl  of  Wharton  had  to  take  off  the  telV,  when 
he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  About  the  end  of  Auguil, 
17  lo,  our  author  went  to  England,  at  the  defire  and  by  the 
appointment  of  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  in  Ireland,  to 
follicit  the  firft  fruits  and  twentieths  to  the  clergy  ;  of  which 
commiffion  he  acquitted  himfelf  wiih  fucctfs,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford.  When  the  tory  mi- 
riftry  took  place,  lord  Bolingbioke,  Dr.  Attei  bury,  Mr.  Prior, 
Dr.  Friend,  and  others,  wrote  a  paper  called  Tke  Lxumincry 
in  defence  of  the  adminiftration.  After  publifhing  about  a 
dozen  numbers,  they  grew  tired  of  it ;  and  it  was  continued 
folely  by  Dr.  Swift  for  eight  months.  The  reft  of  thefe  Me- 
moirs are  curious  and  entertainii.g  ;  but  we  have  net  room  for 
farther  particulars. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  a  Preface  to  the  Hiftory  of  the 
four  laft  Years  of  queen  Anne's  Reign.  In  this  piece  the  Dean 
affcfts  to  write  upon  revolution  principles,  and  to  bave  been 
very  independent  as  to  all  parties;  and  yet  he  fcarcely  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  decency,  when  he  mentions  the  acceffion 
of  George  I.  to  the  crown  of  Great- Britain.  He  tells  us,  that 
he  kept  Mr,  Addifon  and  Mr.  Congreve,  (who  were  whigs)  in 
iheir  employments;  and  that  Mr,  (afterwards  Sir  Richard) 
Steele  might  have  been  fafe  enough,  if  his  continually  repeated 
indifcretions,  and  a  zeal  mingled  with  fcurrilities,  had  not 
forfeited  all  title  to  lenity.  He  concludes  this  Preface  with  z, 
warm  vindication  of  the  tory  minifiry  from  all  imputation  of 
iheir  defigning  to  fet  afide  the  proteftant  fucceflion. 

The  piece  that  follows  is  written  with  the  fame  inten- 
tion, and  is  entitled  '  An  enquiry  into  the  behaviour  of 
the  queen's  late  miniftry,  with  relation  to  their  quarrels 
among  themfelves,  and  the  defign  charged  upon  them  of 
altering  the  fuccelfion  of  the  crown.'  This,  we  think,  is 
the  moft  important,  as  well  as  candid,  traft  that  ever  fell  from 
\\^t  Dean's  pen.     He  Jias  here  drawn  the  charaflers  of  the 

duke 
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<^uke  of  Ormond,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
in  a  moft  mafterly  manner;  and  it  is  eafy  to  difcern,  in  his 
foftenings  of  their  feveral  failures,  the  great  lines  of  obloquy 
with  which  they  were  charged  by  their  enemies.  The  amiable 
portrait  which  he  has  made  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  has 
never,  fo  far  as  we  ren^ember,  been  difputed  by  his  molt  in- 
veterate enemies  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fome  of  the 
be(t  friends  of  the  proteflant  fucceflion  would  have  been  glad 
that  he  had  been  lefs  precipitately  driven  into  defpair.  The 
Dean's  charafter  of  lord  Bolingbroke  is  very  highly  coloured. 
'  It  happens  (fays  he)  to  very  few  men,  in  any  age  or  country, 
to  come  into  the  world  with  fo  many  advantages  of  nature  and 
fortune,  as  the  la'e  fecretary  Bolingbroke  :  defcended  from  the 
beft  familie:  in  England,  heir  to  a  great  patrimonial  eftate, 
of  a  found  conftitution,  and  a  mofl  graceful,  amiable  perfon  : 
but  all  thefe,  had  they  been  of  equal  value,  were  infinitely 
below,  in  degree,  to  the  accompHfhments  of  his  mind,  which 
was  adorned  with  the  choiceft  gifts  that  God  hath  yet  thought 
fit  to  beflow  upon  the  children  of  men  ;  a  ftrong  memory,  a 
clear  judgment,  a  vail:  range  of  wit  and  fancy,  a  thorough 
comprehenfion,  sn  invincible  eloquence,  with  a  moft  agreeable 
elocution.  He  had  well  cultivated  all  thefe  talents  by  travel 
and  ftudy,  the  latter  of  which  he  feldom  omitted,  even  in  the 
midfi  of  his  pleafures,  of  which  he  had  indeed  been  too  great 
and  criminal  a  purfoer :  for,  although  he  was  perfuaded  to 
leave  off  intemperance  in  wine,  which  he  did  for  fome  time  to 
fo  great  a  degree  that  he  feemed  rather  abftemious,  yet  he  was 
faid  to  allow  himfelf  other  liberties,  which  can  by  no  means 
be  reconciled  to  religion  or  morals  ;  whereof,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  he  began  to  be  fenfible.  But  he  was  fond  of  mixing 
pleafure  with  bufmefs,  and  of  being  efteemed  excellent  at  both; 
upon  which  account  he  had  a  great  refpefl  for  the  characters! 
of  Alcibiades  and  Petronius,  efpecially  the  latter,  whom  he 
would  gladly  be  thought  to  refemble.  His  detraflors  charged 
him  with  fome  degree,  of  afFedation,  and,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether without  grounds ;  fince  it  was  hardly  poffible  for  a 
young  man,  with  half  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  upon  him, 
and  the  applaufe  of  the  whole,  to  efcape  fome  tindure  of  that 
infirmity.  He  had  been  early  bred  to  bufinefs,  was  a  moft 
artful  negociator,  and  perfeflly  underftood  foreign  affairs. 
Eut  what  I  have  often  wondered  at  in  a  man  of  his  temper, 
was  his  prodigious  application,  whenever  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  ;  for  he  would  plod  whole  days  and  nights,  like  the  loweft 
clerk  in  an  office.  His  talent  of  fpeaking  in  public,  for  which 
he  was  fo  very  much  celebrated,  I  know  nothing  of,  except 
from  the  information  of  others ;    but  underflanding  men,  of 

boti) 
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both  parties,  have  affuied  me,  that,  in   this  polnf,    in    their 

memory  and  judgment,  ha  was  never  equalled.' 

If  we  refied  on  the  time  v/hen  this  chara£ler  was  drawn, 
and  the  high  reputation  of  the  original,  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
b,c  juft;  and  that  under  the  liberties  here  eenfured  by  the  Dean, 
is  concealed  the  profligate  difregard  his  lordfhip  had  for-all 
religion,  and  his  unbounded  perfidy  towards  all  parties  and 
perfons  with  whom  he  wss  conneded.  It  was  then  little  fuf- 
pected  that  ihis  pillar  and  patron  of  the  high-church  was  (if 
he  had  any  principle  at  all)  a  rank  atheiir.  The  charader 
Swift  has  drawn  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  is  too  long  to  be  inferted 
here,  and  is  executed  in  a  roariner  that  can  admit  of  no  par- 
tial quotation.  Though  the  earl  is  profelfedly  our  author's 
hero,  yet  we  can  eafily  fee,  in  the  (Irokes  he  has  thrown' 
into  his  piclure,  the  daiknefs,  the  referve,  the  craft,  and  the 
perplexity,  with  which  he  has  been  charged  by  his  enemies ; 
for  the  Dean  frankly  owns,  that  procraliination  and  delay, 
(which  others  perhaps  may  term  treachery  and  breach  of  faith) 
vyasone  of  his  imperfections,  univerfally  known  and  complained 
c^f.  The  author,  however,  has  omitted  to  inform  us,  that 
this  other  pillar  of  the  high-church  was  by  education  and 
principle  a  diflenter.  • 

In  this  volume  *  we  have  the  copy  of  a  memorial  prefented 
by  the  Dean,  April  15,  17 14,  to  the  queen,  praying  for  the 
place  of  hiftoriographer,  that  he  might  write  the  hiflory  of  her 
niajefty's  reign.  The  remainder  is  compofed  of  mifcelianeous 
pieces,  chiefly  relatijng  to  politics,  and  many  of  them,  particu- 
larly one  called  *  An  account  of  the  court  and  empire  of 
Japan,'  and  another  '  An  abftrad  of  the  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land,' fuch  as  would  difcredit  the  pen  of  an  author  of  the 
loweft  dafs.  [     To  be  cor.dudtd  in  our  next.     ] 

*  There  are  three  editions  of  tbis  work,  viz — One  vol.  410.  Pr,  izs.^ 
Large  Svo.  a  vols.  ics. — Small  Svo.   3  vols,   7s.  6s.  all  fewed. 


V.  The  Hiftory  cf  the  Marquis  de  Rofelle.  In  a  Series  cf  Letters. 
By  Madam  E\ic  de  Beaumont.  Tranf.ated from  the  French, 
la  i'vuo  Volumes,      8fc.      Pr.  6s.     Becket. 

THESE  letters  contain  the  hiilory  of  an  artful  opera  girl 
at  Paris,  with  whom  the  marquis  de  Rofelle,  a  young 
Toblennan  of  the  iirft  rank  in  underftanding  as  well  as  quality, 
is  fo  defperately  enan)Oured,  that  he  offers  to  facrifice  to  her 
his  fortune  in  prefents,  and  his  perfon  in  marriage.  At  la(^, 
by  the  prudence  and  diligence  of  his  friends,  the  exquifite  hy- 
pocrify  with  which  the  had  deceived  her  lover  into  an  opinion 
Qf  her  virtue  is  difcovered.     He  fliakes  off  his  fhameful  paf- 
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fion,  and  marries  a  lady  of  real  virtue,  with  whom  he  is 
completely  happy. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  this  piece,  it  deferves  our 
higheft  approbation.  The  fentiments  are  unaffeftedly  elegant, 
and  its  tendency  unexceptionably  moral.  The  fituations  of  the 
parties  are  interefting  and  vvell  defcribed,  and  the  charafters  ia 
general  are  admirably  fuliained.  The  chief  of  them,  befides 
the  marquis  and  the  opera  girl,  whofe  name  is  Leonora,  are. 

The  countefs  of  Saint-Sever,  the  afFedionate  fiiler  of  the 
marquis,  uho  is  diilrafted  with  the  thouohrs  of  his  falling  ofF 
from  that  afFedtion  and  intimacy  which  had  always  fubufted 
between  them.  She  imparts  her  difquictudes  to  her  friend 
madam  de  Narton,  a  lady  of  the  moll  confuramate  prudence 
and  the  ftrideft  virtue,  who  gives  her  excellent  advice  with 
regard  to  her  condutfl  towards  her  brother:  the  alteration  of 
whofe  difpofition  is  at  laft  difcovered  to  be  owing  to  his  un- 
worthy paflion.  The  countefs  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to 
conquer  it,  by  bringing  about  a  match  between  him  and  a 
young  lady  of  reputation.  In  the  eighth  letter  his  correfpon- 
dence  with  Leonora  begins  ;  and  the  reader  may  form  fome 
idea  of  this  delicate  female  pen,  by  the  two  following  fpeci- 
mens. 

From  the  Marquis  to  Leonora. 

Paris,  Nov.  .28, 

'  Throw  me  not  info  defperation,  adorable  creature ;  you 
have  never  been  fo  palTionately  admired,  you  have  confefled  it 
to  me.  By  what  fatality  is  it  that  the  tendereft  of  lovers  ftiould 
incur  only  your  cruelty  ?  What  crime  is  it  I  have  committed  ? 
Crime  !  Can  I  be  criminal  ?  Can  fo  fincere  a  lover  commit  a 
crime  againft  the  obje£l  of  his  paflion  ?  Thou  haft  proTitbited 
me  even  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you.     Two  days,  two  whole  days 

are  pafled  without  the   hope  ftf And  canft  thou  hate  me  ? 

Good  God!  Yes,  Leonora,  you  may  jufily  be  accufed  of 

cruelty;  for  what  can  pofiibly  be  your  motive  for  fuch  conduft? 
Deign  at  leaft  to  inform  me  of  the  caufe.  If  —  but  I  will  not 
entertain  fo  horrible  an  idea  —  My  heart  groves  cold,  I  fhudder 

^  at  the  thought.  Explain  thyfelf — No,  rather  keep  from  me 
— Yes,  I  would  know  the  worll.  If  I  am  doomed  to  fufFcr  thy 
hate  —  But  you  will  be  offended  at  thip.  —  Forgive,  oh  I  for- 
give,   my    dear  Leonora,    thefe    involuntary  tranfports.     You 

•  know  too.  well  that  I  had  rather  die  than  difpleafe  you.  Dc» 
rot  perfift  in  driving  me  to  defpair ;  deign  to  write  to  me,  ro 
anfwer  me,  to  mix  fome  confolation  with  your  fevefity  ;  at 
leaft  from  pity,  if  not  from  love.  Adieu;  the  agitations  of 
fearj  love,  and  tendernefs  perplex  and  confound  all  my  ideas. 

Kea- 
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Heavens!  What  a'ftate  of  mind  !  Permit  me,  dear  Leondra,  %& 
fee  you  to  day.  Refufe  me  not  this  favour. — You  muft  not — ■ 
I  fly  to  your  prefence. 

From  Leonora  to  the  Marquis. 

Paris,  Nov;  z%^ 
*  Your  paffion,  my  dear  marquis,  affefts  me;  but  how  mor- 
tifying are  your  lufpicions  !  Can  you  not  forgive  that  I  fliould, 
in  the  leaft,  merit  your  efleem  ?  Your  virtues  have  infpired  me 
with  fo  much  for  you,  they  have  caft  fuch  a  ray  of  light  over 
my  foul,  that,  inftead  of  complaining,  you  ought  to  approve 
its  efFeft.  Yes,  my  dear  marquis,  it  is  to  you  I  owe  a  defire, 
a  tafle,  for  virtue.  Nature,  indeed,  had  planted  the  feeds  in 
my  heart;  but  you  have  caufed  them  to  germinate.  Neither 
the  rigour  of  my  fortune,  nor  the  cruelty  of  my  parents,  in 
bringing  me  up  to  fo  dangerous  and  fedud\ive  a  profeflion ;  not 
all  the  temptations  it  hath,  unhappily  fubjeded  me  to,  could 
eradicate  its  precious  germ  from  my  heart.  But  diflipation, 
the  force  of  example,  ^nd  what,  alas!  is  fVill  worfe,  indigence, 
horrible  indigence,  have  long  held  that  fatal  bandage,  which 
you  have  caufed  to  fall  from  mine  eyes.  You  have  little  reafon 
to  complain  of  my  heart.  It  is  that  which  pleads  for  you,  and 
makes  me  forget  the  injuftice  of  your  fufpicions.  I  hope  I  may 
put  fo  much  confidence  in  your  complacency  for  me,  as  to  be 
alfured  you  will  not  come  to-day.  I  wifh  I  may  be  able  to  fee 
you  any  other  without  danger.  Adieu,  my  dear  marquis,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  you  will  know  LeoQora  better.' 

Mr.  Valville,  a  faHiionable  rake,  of  great  decency  but  no 
principle,  and  one  who  underflands  the  moft  exaft  decorum  of 
intrigue,  is  introduced  as  the  marquis's  correfpondent.  An  ha- 
bitual intimacy  had,  it  feems,  been  contrafted  between  them, 
and  his  chief  bufinefs  is  to  render  the  marquis  a  man  of 
faJhion,  and  to  rally  him  for  having  any  ferious  attachments 
to  Leonora,  or  any  other  woman.  This  charafler  is  admi- 
jably  well  fupported  ;  and  tho'.igh  perhaps  fifty  years  ago  ic 
would  in  England  have  been  looked  upon  as  forced  and  unna- 
tural, yet,  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  one  of  the  immoral  acqui- 
fitions  which  we  are  daily  gaining  from  our  polite  neighbours* 
Saint  Sever,  hufband  to  the  countefs,  is  introduced  as  a  Mar- 
plot, who  undertakes  to  cure  the  marquis  of  his  fondnefs  for 
Leonora,  but  is  perpetually  going  the  wrong  way  to  work, 
and  exafperates  rather  than  removes  the  evil. 

A  young  gentleman,  whofe  name  is  Ferval,  a  friend  to  ma- 
dam de  Narton,  is  engaged  by  that  lady  to  affifl  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  marouis  to  the  infamy  of  his  miftrefs  5  and  one 
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tit  la  Roche,  an  old  covetous  financier,  but  who  keeps  Leo- 
nora at  vaft  expence,  being  informed  by  Saint  Sever  of  her 
infidelity,  (trips  her  of  all  the  rich  prefents  he  had  given  her, 
and  turns  her  into  the  ilreet.  She  is'  poflefled  of  fuch  exqui- 
fite  art,  that  Ihe  turns  this  circumftance  to  her  advantage  ; 
and  the  marquis  is  more  enamoured  with  her  than  ever,  even 
to  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  fortune,  great  as  it  is,  Perval, 
by  the  help  of  gold,  gets  acquainted  with  Leonora's  waiting-wo- 
man, and  is  informed  by  her,  that  one  mifs  Juliet,  who  is  kept 
by  a  rich  gentleman  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  is  the  only  corref- 
pondent  Leonora  has,  and  miftrefs  of  all  her  fecrefS.  It  Is 
neceffary  the  reader  fhould  be  informed,  that  this  mifs  Juliet 
had  been  employed  by  Leonora  to  procure  a  letter  to  be  writ 
to  her  from  Tours,  figned  by  one  D'Abbeville,  who  Is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  very  ric!i  man,  pafTionately  fond  of  Leonora-> 
and  off^ers  her  marriage.  This  letter,  which  is  formed  with 
rnoft  confummate  art,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  marquis,  who 
was  curious  to  know  its  contents,  through  the  apparent  un- 
eafinefs  which  it  gave  to  Leonora,  and  her  well  Itudied  af~ 
feftation  to  conceal  it. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Indefatigable  Ferval,  by  the  affifl:- 
ance  of  Martha,  (the  waiting-woman)  gets  a  fight  of,  and 
traafcribes  two  letters  of  Juliet  to  Leonora,  which  fufficiently 
difcovers  the  wicked  deiigns  of  the  latter  upon  the  marquis, 
who  is  now  fo  diilradedly  fond,  that  he  refolves  to  marry  her. 
The  reader  will  fee,  v/ith  how  much  fincerity  on  the  one  part, 
and  cunning  on  the  other,  this  courtlhip  is  carried  dn.  In  the 
two  following  letters. 

From  the  Marquis  to  Leonora. 

Paris,  Feb.  r^, 

*  Cruel  creature  !  You  forbid  me  then  to  fee  you  !  Unhappy 
as  I  am,  what  crime  have  I  committed  ?  What  but  that  of 
loving  you  to  diftraflion  ?  But  how  can  I  love  thee  oiherwife  ? 
Forbid  me  to  fee  you  I  If  thus  you  chufe  to  return  my  affiduity 
and  tendernefs,  ought  you  to  carry  your  barbarity  fo  far  as  to 
increafe  my  paffion  till  I  am  no  longer  mafter  of  myfelf? 
Canft  thou  think,  my  adorable  girl,  that  I  can  ever  fail  in 
point  of  refpecl  to  you  ?  No,  my  dear  Leonora  ;  even  yefter- 
day,  in  that  fatal  moment  when  th-^  cxcefs  of  my  paffion 
{)rompted  me  to — Did  you  not  then  r  •  ihe  Ihame,  repentance, 
the  terrible  confufion,  into  which  yctr  reproaches  threw  me  ? 
I  even  adore  that  virtue  which  reduces  me,  to  defpair.  I  Avear 
to  you,  by  all  that  is  facred,  that  I  never  more  will  offend 
your  modefty  j  but  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  only  happinefs  I 

hay« 
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have  Icfr,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you.  Confider,  my  divine 
charmer,  conlider  that  my  life  depends  on  it,  I  have  facri- 
ixc^i,  alas!  every  thing  to  Leonora.  You  required  me  to 
break  with  Valville:  it  is  done.  I  no  longer  continue  to  fee 
my   fifier;    my   dear,  my  affeclionate  fifter.     How  unhappy  ? 

0  fatal  paffion,  terrible  connections  !  Forgive,  forgive,  my 
dear  Leonora ;  thy  love  may  yet  make  me  happy  ;  deign  to 
return  my  paffion,  to  fee  me  again,  and  I  will  forget  all  the 
reft  of  the  world.  For  nothing  is  of  any  confequence  to  me 
but  thee.' 

From  Leonora  to  the  Marquis. 

Paris,  Feb.  20. 

*  No,  Sir,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  fee  you  without  danger. 

1  fee  it,  I  tremble  at  it,  and  will  never  expofe  myfclf  to  the 
like  again.  I  do  love  you— This  is  the  firft  time  I  have  made 
that  confeffion,  and  it  fiiall  be  the  lafl.  I  will  fee  you  no 
more.  Jt  is  indeed  a  confiderable  facrifice  I  make  ;  but  it  is 
vhat  I  owe  to  virtue.  After  fuch  an  unhappy  trial,  can  I, 
without  a  criminal  temerity,  depend  on  that  referve  you  pro- 
mife  ?  Is  it'  impoGible.  Believe  me,  my  dear  marquis,  believe 
me,  it  cofls  me  net  a  little  to  keep  you  from  me,  to  tear  you 
from  my  heart. — But,  forget  this  fatal  love,  fupprefs  this  dan- 
gerous pafiion.  Be  happy,  and  reflefl,  if  I  were  ever  dear  to 
you,  that  my  honour  is  the  only  good  I  have  left  :  rob  me  not 
of  that.  ^  Take  back  your  prefents,  1  can  keep  none  of  them  ; 
but  my  heart  will  ever  retain  the  grateful  remembrance  that 
they  were  once  beftowed.  A  ray  of  light  begins  to  illuminate 
my  foul. — Enquire  not  what  I  am  goigg  to  be.  I  take  my 
leave  of  the  opera.  Ah!  why  did  I  not  leave  it  fooner  !  Wrapt 
tip  in  my  innocence  and  obfcurity,  without  fortune  but  without 
remorfe,  1  fhall  be  able  to  fubfift  on  my  labour,  without  ftand- 
ing  in  need  of  the  perfidious  prefents  of  men.  The  difficulty 
I  (hall  have  in  acculioming  rayfelf  to  a  life  of  labour  and  foli- 
tude,  will  be  the  firft  expiation  of  the  faults,  which  the  con- 
dition to  which  I  have  been  bred  may  havecaufed  me  to  com- 
mit. My  confcience  is  pure ;  let  me  then  baniih  from  my 
heart  the  image  of  a  man  I  have  loved  too  well ;  and  mayefi 
thcu  triumph  over  your  paflion  in  like  manner.     Adieu.* 

The  reft  of  the  correfpondcnce  between  them  is  all  of  the 
like  ftrain  ;  but  the  coynefs  and  delicacy  of  Leonora  is  fuch, 
that  the  marquis  contrafts  an  illnefs  which  endangers  his  life, 
to  the  great  grief  of  his  fifter  and  friends.  He  difcovers  to  the 
former  his  paffion  for  Leonora  ;  is,  after  fome  time,  relieved, 
and  at  laft  out  of  all  danger.    His  fifter  endeavours  to  difluade 
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him  from  the  thoughts  of  marrying  Leonora,  with  arguments 
that  do  great  honour  to  the  fpirft  and  fenfibility  of  madam  de 
Beaunnont ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Saini  Sever  takes  a  very 
different  method,  and  threatens  to  have  Leonora  confined ; 
which  renders  the  marquis  quite  furious.  He  fixes  the  hour 
of  marriage  with  her  :  but  Ferval  having  been  furnifhed  by 
one  of  his  filiers  v/ith  three  hundred  guineas,  (fhe  having 
pledged  her  jewels  for  that  purpofe)  gets  poffelhon,  from  Juliet, 
of  Leonora's  original  letter,  and,  with  fome  difficulty,  gains 
accefs  to  the  houfe  of  the  marquis  at  the  inftant  his  hand  was 
to  have  been  joined  in  marriage  with  that  of  Leonora,  who  had 
refufed  to  fupply  Juliet  with  money.  The  bridegroom  is  en- 
raged at  the  intrufion  and  impertinence  of  Ferval :  a  duel  en- 
fues,  in  which  the  latter,  who  had  blunted  his  fword  for  fear 
of  hurting  his  friend,  is  dangeroufly  wounded,  to  the  great 
concern  of  the  marquis ;  who  is  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  fee  the 
letters. 

The  perufal  of  them  cures  the  marquis  of  his  paflion,  and 
he  is  overwhelmed  with  Ihame  and  confufion.  After  difmifT- 
ing  his  unworthy  mifirefs  with  proper  refentment,  he  is  pre- 
vailed on  to  go  to  Vazeiines,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
drinking  medicinal  waters  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Here 
the  unworthy  Leonora  prefents  herfelf  before  him,  in  a  moft 
miferable  fituaiion.  He  gives  her  fome  fmall  relief;  but  being 
daily  in  comp'any  with  Ferval's  fifter,  a  beautiful,  virtuous 
young  lady,  he  marries  her  ;  and  flie  has  the  magnanimity  to 
place  Leonora,  with  a  decent  fubfirtence,  in  a  convent.  Such 
are  the  principal  events  of  this  interefling  correfpondence  ;  in 
which  are  included  many  excellent  precepts  and  obfervations, 
particularly  upon  female  education  ;  which  fome  readers,  per- 
haps, may  think  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  work.  We 
cannot,  however,  difmifs  it  without  a  few  obfervations. 

The  artifice  of  Leonora  is,  we  think,  too  refined  ;  for  fhe 
carries  it  farther  than  feems  neceffary,  and  inffead  of  deceiving 
the  marquis,  fhe  outwits  herfelf.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
c/^  women  as  well  as  men,  which  a  perfon  of  fach  exquifite  dif- 
cernment  as  Leonora  is  reprefented  to  be,  can  fcarcely  be  fup- 
pofed  to  mifs.  We  do  not  fee  the  neceffity  fhe  is  under  of 
keeping  up  the  infamous,  but  dangerous,  correfpondence 
with  Juliet,  (whom  fhe  imprudently  difobliges)  which  at  laft 
blafts  her  hopes,  and  ends  in  her  ruin  ;  nor  do  we  think 
it  probable  that  fuch  a  woman  would  have  been  incautious 
enough  to  have  expofed  herfelf  to  conviction  by  keeping  Juliet's 
letters  in  her  pofTefTion. 

The  charafter  of  Ferval  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  amiable, 
but  others  may  think  that  it  is  puflied  into  afls  of  mad  good- 
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^lature,  efpec'ially  as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  correfpond'eneej. 
he  is  almoft  a  ftranger  to  the  perlbn  of  the  marquis.  His 
raifing  money  upon  the  jev/els  of  his  fifter,  whom  he  has  no 
profpecl  of  paying,  and  his  breaking  off  the  point  of  his  fword, 
]j^>revious  to.  his  du«l  with  the  laarquis,  are  ads,  we  think,  not; 
very  confident  v/ith  the  common  modes  of  life.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  there  is  great  execution  and  delicacy  in  thiy 
performance.  The  author  Jbines  as  a  polite  phiiofopher  ;  her 
fentiments  of  virtue  are  noble  and  refined  ;  and  ibe  has  witb 
j^reat  accuracy  traced  the  workings  of  the  raind  thfough  their 
iiiivjoll  recelles.- 


VI.  EkSira,  a  Tragedy.     By  William  Shirley,     /^to.     Pp.    cs. 
Newbery. 

'"TT^  HE  Eletlra  of  Gophocles  may  be  called  a  mother-play,, 
JsL  from  the  matiy  beautiful  iticidents  which  it  has  furnilhed 
to  the  poets  of  fucceeding  timesi  our  own  Shakefpear  not  ex- 
cepted. Mr.  Shirley's  Eleftra  opens  with  a  converfation  be- 
tween Areas  and  iEthon,  friends  to  the  family  of  i^gamemnon, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Hege  of  Troy,  had  been  mur-^ 
dcred  by  JEgyfthus,  now  king  of  Mycenae,  with  the  conni- 
vance, at  leaf!;,  of  Clytemneflra,  wife  to  Agamemnon,  buir 
now  to  the  nfurper.  At  the  time  of  tlie  murder,  EIe£\ra,  tho 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  found  means  to  fave  her  infant 
brother  Oreiles,  who  was  conveyed  to  Phocis,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  the 
drama  commences,  while  his  firter  Electra  fuffers  imprifonment 
and  all  kind  of  hardfhips,  for  her  deteftation  of  the  tyrant  anf 
her  mother.  A  correfpondence  is  formed  between  the  court 
of  Phocis  and  the  loyal  party  at  Mycenc?;  and  a  plan  is  con- 
certed for  the  refioration  of  Oreftes,  to  which  his  fiiends  at 
Mycens  are  mppofed  to  be  ftrangers.  Lycon,  the  minion  of 
^gyfthus,  enters,  and  acquaints  Areas  and  ^thon  that  the 
queen,  upon  receiving  fome  letters,  the  contents  of  which- 
greatly  affefted  her,  had  given  orders  for  Eledra's  enlarge- 
ment out  of  prifon.  Upon  Lycon's  departure,  Eleftra  appears,, 
and,  with  her  two  friends,  is  in  great  perplexity  at  hearing  no- 
thing flom  Oreftes  for  fome  time  paff.  A  chiding  and  up- 
braiding converfation  follows  between  Eledlra  and  her  mother  ; 
with  which  the  HrfV  adl  ends. 

The  fecond  a£l  difcovers  Clytemneftra  in  great  anguiHi  cf 
fpirit,  at  the  news  fhe  had  received  of  the  death  of  Orefles. 
^gyflhus  enters,  and  the  reader  may  partly  conjedluie  the 
converlation  that  enfued  between  a  hardened  villain,  and  a 


Ionian  more  than  halfway  gone  in  guilt,  but  wrung  vith  re- 
inoife  and  maternal  affcflion.  Upon  the  queen's  departure,  Lyj 
con  enters,  and  confelFes  his  love  for  Eleftra,  who  is  fent  for ; 
and  ^gyfthus  comrnands  her  to  give  her  hand  to  his  favourite, 
which  fhe  difdains  to  do  in  very  heroical  terirs.  A  meffenger 
acquaints  JEgyfthus,  that  an  ambaffador  and  attendants  are 
arrived  from  Phocis,  with  the  urn  that  contains  the  afhes  of 
Oreftes  I  and  upon  their  being  introduced,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  to  the  king  and  queen,  the  urn  is  ordered  to  be  depo- 
lited  in  the  burying-place  of  Agamemnoh's  family.  The  kinf^ 
and  queen  being  retired,  the  Phocian  ambaflador  is  difcovered 
to  be  Melifander,  the  faithful  guardian  of  Oreftes,  who,  with 
his  friend  Pylades,  prince  of  Phocis,  is  among  his  attendants. 
They  difcover  themfelves  to  iEthon  and  Areas ;  and  it  is  re- 
folved  to  raife  the  loyal  citizens  of  Mycenas  for  the  reftoratioa 
of  Oreftes. 

The  firft  fcene  of  the  third  aft  difcovers  Eledra  facri- 
ficirvg  before  the  urns  of  her  brother  and  father.  Her  de- 
votions are  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  Oreftes  in  a  Pho- 
cian habit.  He  fooths  her  griefj  by  pretending  to  have  beea 
the  friend  of  her  brother,  till  (he  becomes  almoft  frantic.  The 
converfation  that  follows  is,  in  our  opinion,  judicioufly  worked 
up;  we  Oiall  therefore  give  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Shirlev'9 
poef.cal  abiUties. 

«  EhSIra.     Away,  away,  away ^ 

Phrenzy's  a  friend*   although  a  wretched  one: 

And  reafon,  when  diftrefs  is  paft  relief, 

Our  worft  of  enemies. — A  draught  of  Lethe  !-^ 

0  for  forgetfulnefs- — 

*  Orejies.     Her  mind's  diforder'd  ! 

Good  heav'n  relieve  her. 
'  Ehnra.      'Tis  a  fruitlefs  pray'r.  '■ 

1  am  not  frantic — I  v/ere  blefs'd  to  be  ^o. 
What  could  I  fufFer  by  the  lofs  of  reafon. 
But  lofs  of  griefs  that  reafon  cannot  cureT 

'^  Orejlei.      Diftrefsful  ahguilh  I 
'  Eledrai     Twelve  unhappy  years 

To  bear  the  load  of  miferable  life, 

With  but  one  hope  to  chear  me!  and,  at  laffji 

My  very  goal  in  view— to  lofe  ev'n  that— 7. 

And  yet  furvive  it  !— If  thou  art  a  friend, 

Pufti  me  from  off  this  pinnacle  of  woe, 

And  aid  my  plunge  to  everlafting  peace. 
*  OreJles.  In  ev'ry  pang  that  wrings  thy  throbbing  heart^** 

In  all  thy  wrongs,  thy  fuff'rings,  I  pjrtake, 

With  agonies  unfpeakable . 
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«  EleHya.     No  more, 

Hope  not  with  fruitlefs  pitjr  to  retard 
Afoul  that's  bent  on  parting—— 

*  OreJliSy     Hear  me— — 

*  BleSra.     No 

I'll  be  no  more  deluded.     Life's  a  cur/e 
That  only  foes  can  wifli  me  to  endure. 

*  Orejles.     Mine  is  the  voice  of  tendernefs of  love 

«  Ele3ra.     Provoke  not  defperation! — On  the  den 

Of  dragon-wrath  thou  tread'ft!^ — Retreat  in  time. 
Nor  hazard  rafhnefs. 

<  Oreps.     Little  do'rt:  thou  think, 

Eleftra,  what  an  int'rert  thou  haft  here. 

* Eledra.  Prefumptuous youth! — would  arrogance — ah!  no- 
He  but  compafljonates^ yet  for  thy  life — 

*  Orejtes.     I  live  but  in  the  hope  to  cherirti  thine. 

*  Eledra.  Say'lT:  thou  ? — The  fates  are  hov'riitg  on  the  wing 

The  clouds  thick  congregate — th&whirlwind  wakes — 
Thefuiies  gather  round  I 

*  Orejies.     My  fifter 

»   Eleilra.      Hah  ! 

*  Oreftes.     What  connernation— 

*  EUSlia.     Said'fl:  thou — faid'ft  thou — 

*  Orejies.     I'm  indeed  thy  brother — 

*  Eledra.     Ever- living  gods  ! 

It  cannot  be— it  is  delufion  all —  (fainting) 

*  Orefes.    (catching  her  in  his  arms)   My  fifter  ! — my  Eleflra  ? ' 

— beav'ns !.  fhe  dies ! 

0  ideot  rafhnefs  !^ — my  unguarded  tr^jnfports 
Have  kill'd  the  innocent  I  wifh'd  to  fuccour  ! 

Kah  ! — breathes  Ihe  not  ? — fhe  lifts  the  lids  of  light ! 
And  beams  warm  comfort  on  my  frozen  heart  I 

O'erpow'ring  raptures extacy  of  blifs! 

«  Eieilra.     Thou — tnou  Oreftes  ? — let  me  view  thee  well 
Oh  !  no,  I  am  not — cannot  be  deceir'd. 
Thro'  all  thy  form^ — each  feature — ev'ry  litnb- • 

1  trace  my  father,  god-like  Agamemnon  ! 
O'erwhelming  haj^.pinefs — how  wild  thy  flow  ! 

*  Orefies.     Exalted  eloquence  of  eyes  and  fouls ! 
O  looks  that  touch  beyond  the  pow'r  of  words  \ 
Tears  are  true  utt'rers  of  your  genuine  joy! 

*  EkSlra.    Have  the  good  godv,  propitious  to  my  pray'rSj 
At  laft  rertor'd  thee  t — from  thegloomy  depths 
Of  drear  defpair  enlarg'd,  my  foul  now  foars 
At  once  to  heav'n,  and  taftes  extatie  blifs  ! 

How  !  —  let  me  call  my  wand'ring  fplrits  home- 
To  afiv  tiice  by  wiiat  providentiiil  means 
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Thou  now  art  prefent — and  from  whence  the  tale 
That  taught  us  to  lament  thy  timelefs  fate  ? 
■*■  -Orefies,  'Twas  to  deceive  the  ever  watchful  tyrant. 
And  lull  within  his  mind  fufpicion's  guard 
While  I  obtain'd  an  interview  with  thee, 
And  with  th»  friends  of  Agamemnon's  houfe. 
That  we  might  forge  fuch  thunders  as  will  blaft 
This  ruthlefs  ravager  who  ftains  my  throne.' 

Their  converfation  is  interrupted  by  Pylades  and  Melifander, 
with  other  loyal  Argians,  who  vov/  fidelity  to  O  re  lies ;  and  it 
is  refolved  to  attack  the  palace,  while  ^gylUuis  is  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  city,  celebrating  certain  games,  having  left 
Clytemneftra  behind  him.  Pylades,  in  a  feparate  converfatioa 
with  Oreftes,  avows  a  flame  for  Eteftra. 

The  fourth  aft  opens  with  a  converfation  between  the 
two  princes  ;  and  on  Pylades'  retiring,  Ciytemneftra  appears. 
Mr.  Shirley  cannot  take  it  amifs,  if  we  fay  that  the  fccne  which 
follows  is  inferior  to  that  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  in 
the  like  circumftances,  which  never  was  equalled  by  Sophocles 
or  by  any  other  poet.  After  fome  converfation,  OrelUs 
■incautioufly  difcovers  himfelf  to  his  mother  ;  and  the  fcene 
which  fucceeds  is,  we  think,  very  affefting.  Pylades  comes  in  with 
bis  fword  drawn,  and  alarms  them  with  the  fear  that  all  is  loft  ; 
which  proves  but  too  true ;  .^gyfthus  having,  by  Lycnn's  in- 
formation returned  unexpeftedly,  and  defeated  the  loyal  par- 
ty ;  fo  that  Oreftes  and  his  filler  endeavoured  to  efoape,  but 
are  taken  and  fecured  by  Lycon.  ^gyfthus  is  diffuaded  by 
that  favourite  from  putting  them  both  to  death  immediately  ; 
and  Ciytemneftra  is  diftraded  with  her  fituation,  but  retires, 
Theprifoners  are  ordered  to  feparate  dungeons. 

The  fifth  ad  begins  with  a  converfation  between  ^gyfthus 
and  Lycon.  The  former  gives  the  latter  a  pafs-key  to  the 
ptifons  of  the  royal. pair  ;  while  Lycon  engages  to  murder  O- 
reftes,  and  toravifh  and  murder  Eleftra,  Ciytemneftra  appears 
in  a  moft  diftrefsful  fituation,  but  can  make  no  imprelTion  upoa 
her  hufband  in  favour  of  her  children.  The  next  fcene 
prefents  Oreftes  in  prifon.  While  he  is  pronouncing  a  foli- 
loquy  he  hears  terrible  ftirieks  raifed  by  his  fifter,  who  is 
now  fuppofed  refifting  the  brutal  paflion  cf  the  raviOier.  She 
enters  her  brother's  prifon  with  a  fwoid  and  a  torch,  and  in- 
forms him,  that  while  Lycon  was  making  his  attempt,  Hie  hap- 
pily pulled  out  his  fword,  ran  him  through  the  heart,  and 
got  pofieflion  of  the  pafs-key.  They  efcape.  In  the  mean 
while  the  loyal  party  had  kept  the  tyrant's  forces  at  bay,  and 
Pylades  had  brought  up  a  party  of  Phocians  j  fo  that  die  royalifts 
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bore  down  all  oppofition,  got  pofleffion  of  the  palace  anc| 
the  ufurper's  perfon.  Oieites  thus  becomes  king  of  Argos 
and  Mycenae.  He  goes  out  to  kill  ^Egyfthus  with  his  own  hand  ; 
but  his  mother  interpofing,  receives  the  fatal  wouud  that 
ends  her  life.  Orefles  is  carried  off  raving  mad,  in  refleftinc 
on  the  matricide  he  had  committed  ;  and  the  play  is  finifhed 
by  Meiifandei's  ordering  the  tyrant  to  condign  punifliment. 

To  this  tragedy  is  prefixed  a  Preface,  containing  a  repre- 
fentation  of  Mr.  Shirley's  dramatical  cafe,  with  feverai  circum- 
Itances  more  interefting  perhaps  to  himfelf  than  they  could  be 
to  our  readers.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  fay.  that  there  is  no 
fence  againll  the  flail  of  ofiice  which  denied  the  EleOra,  after 
Mr.  Garrick  had  rejefled  it,  a  licence,  but  gave  it  to  his 
mafque  of  the  Birth  of  Hercules,  which  it  feems  the  managers 
would  not  be  at  the  expence  of  ading,  though  fet  to  mufic  by 
Dr  Arne.  It  is  foreign  to  our  province,  as  critical  reviewers, 
to  examine  whether  Mr.  Shirley  did,  or  did  not,  give  Mr.  Garrick 
any  perfonal  provocation,  for  refufing  a  play,  which,  to  fay  the 
lead  of  it,  is  fuperior  in  merit  to  many  he  has  exhibited.  As 
to  the  mafque,  it  is  confefledly  an  occafional  piece,  but  well 
fuited  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended.  We  fhall 
conclude  by  obfei  ving,  that  the  cafe  of  dramatical  authors  is 
hard.  If  they  fall  under  the  difpleafure  of  office,  their  hard- 
ihip  becomes  invincible,  as  to  the  reprcfentation  of  their  pieces. 
If  tliey  obtain  a  licence,  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Shirley's  Preface, 
that  the  managers  have  it  in  their  option  to  a(fl  or  rejedf  them. 
This  option  has  been  complained  of  as  not  only  inequitable, 
but  againfl  the  dignity  of  governrnent. 


VJI.  ReJitSioni  on  Education  \  relati've  both  to  Tleory  and  PraHice  : 
in  ivhicb  fame  cf  the  Principles  attempted  to  be  efiabhjhtd  by  Mr, 
Roujfeau,  in  his  Emilias,  or  'I reaiifa  on  Education^  are  occafion- 
aUy  examined  and  refuted.  Written  m  French  by  Father  Gerdil, 
Bernabite  :  ProfeJJor  of  Moral  Philojophy  in  the  P.oyal  Uni'vcrjti^ 
cf  Turin  :  Preceptor  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Pied- 
mont.    Jn  iivo  Pocket  Tols.     Pr.  ^i.    bound.      Davis. 

THAT  Mr.  Rouffeau's  works  abound  with  inconfifiencifis, 
is  a  faft  which  even  his  warmell  advocates  cannot  deny} 
the  principles  of  his  New  Philofopliy  have,  till  the  appearance 
of  this  work,  met  with  but  few,  and  thofe  not  very  formida- 
ble, opponents.  Father  Gerdil,  vvhofe  charader  for  prof  und 
learning  and  true  politencfs  (two  qualities  hitherto  deemed  al- 
moft  incompatible)  is  well  known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
every  where  treats  Mr. Roufleau  likea  gentleman  ;  and  whenever 
he  attempts  to  confute  him,  it  is  by  ftrength  of  argument,  not 
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fey  impofing  on  the  underfianding  of  his  readers,  or  by  giving 
ivay  to  abufe  and  fcurrility;  as  feme  advocates  injure  the 
caufe  they  mean  to  defend. 

This  work,  in  the  original,  is  comprehended  in  one  volume, 
without  any  divifions ;  but  as  a  continued  narrative  is  apt  to 
tire  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  tranflator  has  judicioiilly 
divided  the  v.'hole  into  nineteen  chapters ;  arid,  inftead  of  the 
marginal  notes,  he  has  annexed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  vo- 
-lume  ananalyfis  of  the  principal  contents,  which  is  certainly  of 
ufe  in  pointing  out  the  fubjefts  treated  of  by  the  author. 

Father  Gerdil  obferves,  in  his  introduflion,  that  Mr.  Rouf- 
feau  propoles,  in  his  Emilius,  a  new  plan  of  education,  clofely 
connedled  with  his  new  plan  of  legiflation  ;  fhe  defign  of  his 
■Social  CompaSl,  cr  Prir.cipks  of  Palitic  Lata,  being  to  overfet  al! 
civil  order;  and  by  his  Emiliu?  he  intends  to  prepare  men's 
minds  for  it  by  a  total  alteration  in  their  mode  of  thinking. 

This  being  the  opinion  of  our  author,  we  muft  not  be  fur- 
prized  that  he  fliould  think  it  his  duty  to  attempt  confuting 
principles  fo  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  ideas  of  religion  and 
morality  which  he  had  long  before  imbibed,  and  had  fucceff- 
fully  inculcated  in  others. 

As  th  s  able  writer  himfelf  opens  the  fubjeft  of  his  reflec- 
tions in  the  introduflion,  we  fliall  lay  th€  pafiage  before  our 
readers : 

*  In  his  (Rouffeau's)  firft  volume  of  Emilius  he  feems  to  at- 
tend partic\jlarly  to  the  unfolding  of  thofe  principles,  which 
ferve  as  a  bafis  to  his  fyftem  of  politics,  and  his  theory  of  edu- 
cation. He  there  reprefents  focial  inliitutions  in  the  moft  o- 
dious  colours ;  he  eftabiifhes,  as  maxims,  that  a  man  living  in 
a  ilate  of  nature  is  happy  within  himfelf,  that  we  were  born  to 
be  men,  buf  that  laws  and  fociety  have  again  reduced  us  to  an 
infantine  flate  :  that  dependance,  which  is  the  confequence  of 
them,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  our 
vices ;  that  no  man  can  be  educated  for  himfelf  and  for  others  : 
that  fathers  have  no  right  to  command  their  children  in  matters 
which  are  not  condHcive  to  their  intereft, 

'  From  thefe  maxims,  which  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  the  fyftem 
of  his  Social  Compaft,  he  deduces,  in  the  fame  volume,  the 
pradtical  rules  for  the  conduft  of  the  firft  ftage  of  life,  on  which 
the  whole  courfe  of  education  fo  much  depends. 

*  The  principal  intention,  at  prefent,  is  to  examine  thefe 
principles,  and  thefe  rules. 

*  In  confuting  tue  paradoxes  advanced  by  Mr.  Rouffeau, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  fix  the  theory  and  pradice  of  education 
on  principles  which  zjt  more  folid,  more  confiftent  with  the 
htiman  Eiind,  the  peace  of  familiss,  the  tranquility  of  ftates, 
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and  the  general  advantage  of  mankind.  We  attempt  not  to 
refute  every  thing  that  is  reprehenfible  in  the  four  volumes  of 
Emiiiiis.  To  criricife  on  this  bouk  is  not  even  cur  principal 
objed ;  it  furnifnes  us,  however,  with  an  occafion  of  reducing 
into  order  certain  ideas  which  may  not  be  totally  ufelefs  to  fuch 
as  are  occupied  in  the  education  of  youth. 

*  The  writer  had,  at  firft,  no  other  intention,  but  to  fatif- 
fyhimfelfon  one  que!l:ion  which  was  propofed  to  him,  whe- 
ther there  was  any  thing  contained  in  the  firft  volume  of  Emi- 
lias, contrary  to  religion  and  found  morality  ? 

*  On  a  nearer  view  of  his  refltftions  on  this  fubje^^,  he 
found  they  were  capable  of  being  ai  ranged,  and  that  they  were 
naturally  ccnncfted.  This  it  was  gave  rii'e  to  the  prefent 
work. 

'  if  it  ever  falls  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roufleau,  we  pre- 
fume  to  requefl:  him  to  read  it.  He  will  then  fee  his  fenii- 
ments  attacked  without  animofity  or  bitternefs,  and,  perhaps, 
upon  recolleiilion,  he  will  have  occafion  to  perceive,  that  as  he 
has  not  always  been  confirtent  with  himfelf,  he  cannot  always 
have  been  in  the  right. 

'  I  have  only  one  word  more  to  fay  to  fuch  as  may  attempt 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Roufleau.  It  is  not  enough  to  (hew  that  he 
has  afTerted  things  contrary  to  what  are  imputed  to  him,  as 
that  would  only  be  an  evidence  of  his  frequent  contradidtions  ; 
and  without  faying  any  thing  of  the  natural  inconftancy  of 
fome  tempers,  a  man  may,  at  certain  times,  have  reafon  to 
contradi(5i  himfelf;  but  it  will  be  requifue  to  prove  either  that 
he  has  not  faid  the  things  which  are  imputed  to  him,  or  that 
what  is  imputed  to  him  is  right  and  proper  to  be  faid.' 

Oar  author  fets  out  with  obferving  that  Mr.  RoufTeau  be- 
trays, in  his  Emilius,  a  cafi:  of  thinking  which  is  not  only  fin- 
gular,  but  of  original  Hngiilarity,  adding  that  it  is  this  which 
has  acquired  him  fo  much  fame;  this  with  which  Mr.  D'A- 
lembert  upbraided  him  with  as  much  truth  as  pleafantry,  when 
he  addrelted  him  in  the  following  words:  '  The  chaiafter  of 
vour  phiSofophy  is  to  be  firm  and  inexorable  in  its  progrefs. 
Your  principles  once  laid  down,  the  confequences  may  be  as 
they  will ;  if  they  are  bad,  fo  much  the  worfe  for  us  ;  but  let 
them  be  ever  fo  bad,  you  will  by  no  means  be  induced  to 
make  a  review  of  thcfcr  principles.  So  far  from  being  any  ways 
apprehenfive  of  objedions  made  to  your  paradoxes,  you  pre- 
vent thefe  objedions,  by  anfwering  their  with  new  para- 
doxes.' 

In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  Mr.  Roufleau  is  acquainted 
with  the  tafte  of  the  sge  he  lives  in,  well  knows  the  value  of 
/Jrcngth  and  energy  of  expreflion ;  and  that  a  new,  bold,  lively 
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thought  has  a  much  more  powerful  effedl  than  the  cool  ni<s» 
notony  of  rcafon. 

*  When  a  reader,  adds  he,  is  ftruck  with  one  of  thefe  bold 
and  pathetic  expreflions,  which  afFord  work  for  his  imagina- 
tion, penetrate  his  foul,  and  bear  him  as  it  were  away  from 
himfelf,  will  he  patiently  fuffer  us  to  prove  that  which  en- 
chants him  to  be  a  mere  illufion,  and  that  he  does  wrong  to 
applaud  what  fo  agreesbly  flatters  his  vanity  ?  " 

In  the  beginning  of  the  firll  chapter,  father  Gerdil  proves, 
from  Mr.  Routfeau's  ou  n  words,  the  inutility,  at  leafi,  of  his 
plan  of  education,  as  he  acknowledges  it  fcarcely  poifible  ta 
reduce  it  to  practice  in  the  world,  fuch  as  it  now  is.  Of  what 
ufe  then  can  be  a  plan  of  education,  a  good  one  if  you  pleafe, 
were  mankind  as  Mr.  RoulTeHU  would  have  them,  but  imprac- 
ticable as  the  woild  now  is  ?  Neither  would  Mr.  Roufleau  have 
his  plan  adopted  in  part,  as  is  evidently  proved  by  our  author 
from  the  extra<St  he  makes  from  his  preface. 

Mr.  RoufTeau's  opinion  that  a  man  cannot  be  educated  at 
the  fame  time  for  himfelf  and  others,  is  with  great  ftrength  of 
argument  controverted  by  our  author  ;  and  we  think  he  has 
manifeflly  the  advantage,  Mr.  Roufleau  being  very  apt  to  carry 
his  argumentation  to  extravagance.  His  works,  undoubt'- 
ediy,  contain  many  maxims,  which  will,  in  future  times,  do 
him  honour;  but  then  he  is  fo  fond  of  novelty,  fo  well  pleafed 
with  every  new  idea  that  prefents  itfelf  to  his  imagination,  that 
he  does  not  give  himfelf  time  to  examine  whether  it  is  in  every 
refpei^  confiftent  with  the  opinions  he  has  before  delivered  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  gives  it  to  the  public,  fully  fatisfied  with  it* 
having  the  appearance  of  originality. 

That  man  is  naturally  of  a  fociable  difpofition  is  certain, 
and  many  of  the  good  qualities  he  poflefles  are  undoubtedly 
<lerived  from  fociety.  This  our  author  proves  by  laying  before 
his  readers  a  pifture  of  the  favages  of  Quito  drawn  by  Don 
George  Juan  and  Don  Antonio  de  UUoa.  Thefe  are  men, 
living  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  yet  many  of  them  civilized 
by  aflbciating  with  the  Spaniards.  To  be  happy  a  manmuft  be 
educated  for  others  as  well  as  himfelf. 

In  concluding  this  argutnent  our  author  obferves  that,  'The 
ancients  knew  not  the  diftinftion  which  Mr.RoulTeau  makes  be- 
twixt educating  a  man  for  himfelf  and  for  others;  they  knew 
rot  that  a  man  in  a  ftate  of  nature  was  a  numerical  unit,  and 
the  citizen  or  civil  man,  an  unit  in  fraflions  only  ;  yet  did  they 
not  fucceed  amifs  in  educating  both  men  and  citizens;  where 
fliall  we  find,  I  mean  among  the  Heathens,  a  man  more  wor- 
thy of  this  appellation  than  Socrates  ?  A  clear  comprehenfion, 
which  reprefented  to  the  mind  objeds  fuch  as  they  really  were, 
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«  quality  mofe  rare  than  is  in  generalimagined,  an  eqnalliyof 
foul  not  to  be  nifiltd  by  fortune,  an  univerfal  benevolence  to 
all  men,  conftituted  this  great  man's  cliaratler. 

*  When  I  fay  univerfal  benevolence,  I  mean  not  that  abftradl- 
cd  love  of  mankind,  which  many  boaft  to  be  polTeffed  of.  It 
is  eafy  to  love  mankind  in  general ;  but  I  would  be  underllood 
to  mean  a  benevolence  towards  men  taking  them  fuch  as  they 
are  with  all  their  faults  about  them. 

<  *  Thefe  were  the  natural  qualities  of  Socrates,  and  thefe 
qualities  made  him  a  good  citizen. 

*  Ariftides  caufed  a  fcheme,  propofed  by  Themlllocles,  who 
Vras  very  ferviceable  to  his  country,  to  be  rejc6^ed  as  unjufti 
ihis^  was  an  inftance  of  probity  wltl^  refpeft  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral ;   this  man  certainly  merited  the  sppei'ation  of  juft. 

*  Ariftidcsj  forgetting  all  that  was  paft,  flies  to  the  fuccour 
of  Themiftocles,  when  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  in  quel- 
tion,   and  herein   he  proved  hirrrfclf  a  good  citi-zen. 

*'  Fabricius  rejecls,  iwith  horror,  the  propofal  made  him  by 
the  phyfician  of  king  Pyrrhus,  who  offered  to  poifon  that  foi*- 
midable  ehemy  to  the  Romans.  Fabricius  was  then  an  honeft 
man,  he  refufed  the  prefects  oflcred  him  by  that  prince,  and 
therein  proved  himfelf  a  true  Roman. 

*  The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  to  form  a  man  properly 
!t  was  neceflary  to  teach  him  virtue,  and  that  the  virtuous  man 
could  not  fail  being  a  good  citizen  :  they  had  therefore  no  idea 
but  that  the  man  and  the  citizen  might,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
formed.* 

The  teafonings  of  father  Gerdil  are  admirable,  where  he 
proves  the  idci  of  honour,  the  defire  of  perfection,  and  the 
love  of  virtue,  to  be  innate  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  his  arguments 
carry  with  them  conviftion,  give  a  fenfible  and  lively  pleafure-, 
and  inftead  of  making  us  tired  of  life,  induce  us  to  be  thankful 
to  our  fupreme  Creator,  for  that  exiftence  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  exercife  thofe  virtues  that  can  alone  render  a  man 
truly  amiable.  What  a  noble  idea  has  he  of  benevolence  ? 
How  defirable  a  quality  does  it  appear  from  his  explanation  ot 
its  meaning  ?  And  w'.iat  a  lively  piSure  does  he  draw  of  the  ef«- 
fe6ls  of  true  charity  ? 

Our  author  next  traces  Mr.  Rouffeau  in  the  enumeration  he 
tnakeS  of  the  difadvantag'es  rei'uiring  from  fociety,  and  proves 
that  it  is  on  all  accounts  much  to  he  preferred  to  that  rtate  of 
nature  recommended  and  fo  frequently  apphuded  by  the  latter. 
He  takes  occafion  to  prove  the  irrmnortality  of  the  foul,  ac- 
counts for  that  fear  of  death  which  feems  fo  natural  to  man, 
and  illuftrates  his  arguments  with  an  example  truly  intereft- 
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Mr.  Rouffeau  would  abfolutely  banifli  the  fubotdination  that 
fubfilb  amongft  men  from  fociety  ;  the  fubordination  of  things, 
which  is,  he  fays,  from  nature,  and  cauCes  no  vices,  he  admits 
of,  but  that  of  men  he  deems  intolerable.  Yet  our  author 
proves,  that  in  his  Social  Compaft  he  allows  even  of  this 
latter  fubordination,  where  he  fays  that  •  whoever  refufes  to 
obey  the  general  will,  ftiall  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  whole 
body  :  which  only  fignifies  that  they  will  oblige  him  to  be  free.* 
Father  Gerdil  does  not  let  this  paradox  efcape  unnoticed,  but 
expofes  the  abfurdity  of  the  pofition. 

The  origin  of  civil  order  is  laid  down  by  our  author  with 
great  perfpicuity  ;  proving  that  it  takes  its  rife,  not  from  fear, 
convenience,  nor  benevolence,  feparately,  but  jointly  from 
them  all ;  and  to  thefe  muft  be  added  that  natural  love  of  or- 
der inherent  to  man,  which  ferves  to  conneft  them  together. 
The  firft  three  ferve  to  affemble  mankind,  and  the  lall 
prompts  them  to  arrange  and  give  the  moft  convenient  form  to 
that  alTociation.  This  arrangement  requires  the  rules  which 
are  called  laws,  and  the  ordaining  of  laws  is  naturally  followed 
by  the  eftablifiiment  of  fome  authority  to  which  the  fupport  of 
thefe  laws  is  committed. 

The  pi£lure  this  able  writer  draws,  to  iiluftrate  his  argu- 
ments of  a  people  who  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature  in  the  midft  of 
fociety,  is  fo  Itriking,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  new,  that  we 
fliall  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

*  There  is  no  neceffity  for  us  to  travel  as  far  as  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Hurons  or  Hottentots,  to  fee  a  troop  of  men  living 
together  nearly  in  a  flate  of  nature.  Every  country  in  Eu- 
rope will  prefent  us  with  the  image  of  it  in  the  body  of  ftroll- 
ing  beggars.  This  clafs  of  men  feem  to  form  a  body  feparate 
from  the  ftate.  They  live  without  care  on  the  daily  alms  they 
receive  from  the  rich,  in  the  fame  manner  as  favages  live  on 
the  fruits  they  gather;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
they  find  in  that  humanity  which  is  peculiar  to  well-policed 
fociety,  more  certain  refources  againft  want,  than  favages  ge- 
nerally find  in  the  fpontaneous  prodnftions  of  nature.  They 
derive  alfo  this  advantage  from  fociety,  that  the  fear  of  chaf- 
tifement  prevents  them  from  giving  way  to  thofe  exceffes  which 
might  otherwife  difturb  the  general  order.  In  other  refpedls 
they  feel  very  little  the  influence  of  the  laws.  They  have  no- 
thing to  attach  them  to  their  country  ;  they  have  neither  pro- 
perty, commerce,  arts,  or  induftry  ;  they  poflefs  nothing,  they 
have  no  rank,  no  place  in  the  ftate,  no  civil  interefts,  nor  any 
ftiare  in  the  civil  inftitutions ;  they  afpire  at  nothing,  their  de- 
fires  being  fully  fatisfied  if  they  can  drink,  eat,  and  do  no- 
thing,    Thefe   me.n,    depending  op   chance,  are   a   tolerable 
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pifture  of  a  ftate  of  nature;  being  detached,  as  it  were,  from 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  living  totally  independent  one  of 
the  other.  Thefe  are  men  whom  fecial  inftitutions  deprave 
not,  who  receive  no  education  but  from  themfelves,  and  tread, 
without  reftraint,  the  path  which  nature  points  out  to  them. 
In  thefe  men  (hould  we  then  find  found  reafon,  pure  manners, 
an  energy  of  foul,  with  noble  and  generous  fentiments.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Moft  of  them  lead  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  lives  in  an  utter  ignorance  of  all  moral  duties, 
and  of  the  moft  common  principles  of  religion,  without  being 
in  any  fort  po1i(hed,  and  without  thofe  parts  of  knowledge 
which  do  honour  to,  and  make  perfeft,  our  reafon.  All  their 
care  is,  to  take  advantage  of  people's  compaflion ;  for  this 
purpofe,  ufing  every  kind  of  cunning  and  fraud,  and  fome- 
times  the  moft  criminal  artifices,  when  they  think  they  ftiall 
not  be  difcovered.  When  they  afk  an  alms,  they  afFeft  a  mild, 
fuppHant,  and  hypocritical  air ;  but  if  you  refufe  it  to  them, 
they  foon  utter  the  vileft  invedives.  The  divifion  of  a  piece 
of  money  often  occafions  fmart  quarrels  among  them,  at  which 
times  they  breathe  forth  all  the  bitternefs  of  their  gall.  In- 
dolence and  lazinefs  conftltute  the  pleafures  of  their  life;  and 
they  are  faid  to  abandon  themfelves  in  fecret  to  drunkennefs 
and  the  moft  (hameful  debaucheries. 

'Such  are  the  poor,  who,  detached  from  the  bands  of  fociety, 
enjoy,  in  a  manner  fully,  their  natural  liberty.  Such  are  not 
the  poor  which  are  taken  into  hofpitais,  where  they  are 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  are  accuftomed  to  labour,  and 
are  infpired  with  ideas  of  a  proper  fubordination.  We  may 
hence  conclude,  that  natural  independency  does  not  fo  much 
conduce,  as  Mr.  Roufteau  imagines,  to  the  perfeftion  of  man, 
whofe  nature  is  fuch,  that  he  cannot  fucceed  in  any  attempt 
without  the  aftiftance  of  his  fellows;  an  affiftance  which  muft 
imply  a  fociety  ;  a  fociety  to  which  a  certain  order  is  abfolutely 
fequifite,  an  order  which  muft  depend  on  laws,  laws  which 
can  only  be  maintained  by  government,  which  laft  compre- 
hends within  its  efience  relative  ideas  of  authority  and  fubor- 
dination.' 

After  having  examined  two  of  Mr.  Roufteau's  principles, 
I.  That  the  firft  motions  of  nature  are  always  right,  and  that 
there  is  no  original  evil  in  the  heart  of  man.  2,  That  the  fub- 
ordination of  man  is  unreafonable;  our  author  proceeds  to 
confute  a  third,  namely.  That  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  or  even  more,  reafon  is  not  fufficiently  unfolded  in  chil- 
dren to  render  them  capable  of  morality. 

The  dlfcuffion  of  this  argument  is  very  ably  managed  by  fa- 
ther, Gerdil ;  and  as  daily  experience  convinces  us  that  childreo 

are 
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are  capable  of  reafoaing  and  combining  their  ideas  at  a  very 
early  age,  we  cannot  doubt  his  refuting  the  Opinions  o# 
his  adverfary. 

The  moft  proper  and  efficacious  method,  fays  our  author* 
of  leading  children  to  what  is  good,  and  guarding  them  againft 
evil,  is  to  infpire  them  with  the  fear  of  God.  His  method  of 
introducing  to  their  minds  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  worthy  of 
imitation ;  and  the  way  he  teaches  children  to  conceive  that 
God  is  not  corporeal,  is  fimple,  but  admirable,  and  cannot 
well  fail  having  the  wifhed-for  effedt.  He  has  laid  it  down  in?' 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  we  (hall  the  more  readily  infert, 
as  it  is  but  fl^ort,  though  of  extenfive  utility  : 

The  child  begins  by  faying 

*  Has  God  no  body  ?  how  can  he  have  any  thing  if  he  has 
no  body  ? 

'  Majier.  Obferve  all  the  bodies  you  fee,  have  they  not  all 
fome  length  and  fome  breadth  ? 
»  Child.  Very  true. 

*  Majler.  Do  you  not  fee  that  they  have  a  kind  of  a  roandj, 
fquare,  figure  ? 

'  Child.  1  fee  plainly  they  have. 

*  Majler.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  they-  refift  your  hand 
ivhen  you  tsuch  and  would  wifh  to  ftir  them  ? 

*  Child.  I  perceive  it. 

*  Majler.  You  would  know  in  what  manner  God  is^  not  cor- 
poreal ? 

*  Child  Yes. 

*  Majler.  You  really  wifh  and  defire  to  know  it  ? 
«  Chtld.  Yes. 

*  Majler.  AtFure  me,  then,  that  you  have  this  wiih  and  dei^- 
fire  ;  lam  fomewhat  in  doubt  about  it. 

*  Child.  I  allure  you  of  ir,  believe  me  I  have. 

*  Majler.  You  perceive  then  this  defire,  this  inclination  1 
»  Child.  I  do  perceive  it. 

'  Majler,  What,  ftrongly  ? 
'  Child.  Yes,  ftrongly. 

'  Majler.  Well,  then,  is  this  d/'Jin  which  you  perceive  m, 
yourfelf  fo  ftrongly,  nothing,  or  fomething  ? 

*  Child.  It  is  fomething. 

*■  Majler.  PHiaw,  I  tell  you  it  is  nothing. 

*  Child.  Nothing !  If  it  was  nothing,  I  fhould  not  per* 
ceive  it. 

*  Majler.  Then  this  defire  which  you  peixeive  is  fome- 
thing ? 

*  Child.  Doubtlefs  it  is. 

*  Ma/ler.  Tell  me  then  is  this  defir?  as  long  and  as  broad  ai 
tiat  table  ? 
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*  Child.  O  dear  !  it  is  neither  long  nor  broad. 

*  Majier.   Is  it  round  or  fquare  ? 

*  Child.  O  dear  ! 

»  Majier.  Is  it  yellow  or  green,  as  heavy  as  lead  or  as  ll^hf 
as  a  feather? 

*  Child.  It  is  nothing  you  have  mentioned. 

*  Mafttr.  It  is  nothing,  then. 

*  Child.  Pardon  me,  it  certainly  is  fometijing. 

*  Majhr.  It  is  then  fomething  which  is  neither  long,  broadj 
yellow,  green,  round,  nor  fquare  ? 

*  Child.  Very  true. 

*  Majier.  Your  dejire  then  is  not  a  fubftance  like  your  hand, 
your  hair,  this  lookingglafs,  this  table,  this  fountain,  nor  like 
theair^  which  may  be  felt  when  it  is  agitated. 

*  Child.   All  this  is  very  true. 

*  Majier.  Why  then  you  muft  neceflarily  conceive  that  there 
are  things  which  we  can  neither  fee  nor  ftel,  and  which  yet 
are  fomething.' 

The  next  principle  our  author  attacks  is  Mr.  Roufieau's 
aflertion,  that  a  child  fhould  not  obey  his  parents  but  through 
necefiity,  merely  becaufe  they  are  ufeful  to  him  in  fupplying 
his  wants.  This  opinion  being  fubverfive  of  all  order  and  fa- 
mily-love, is  too  dangerous  to  be  propagated  j  and  therefore  in 
this  place  clearly  refuted. 
'  Locke  was  for  reafoning  with  children  ;  Mr.  RoufTeau,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  fuperfluous,  abfurd,  and  even  pernicious;  bur, 
as  our  author  very  juftly  obferves,  if  reafoning  with  children 
does  not  always  fucceed,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  incapacity  of 
■  the  mafter,  than  to  the  want  of  conception  in  the  children  : 
rcafon  with  them  properly,  and  they  will  underftand  you  well. 

Father  Gerdil  now  proceeds  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  to  exa- 
mine Mr.  Roiifleau's  notions  with  refpeft  to  the  ftudies  adapt' 
ed  to  children.  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  begins  to  lay  down 
thofe  admirable  maxims  which  form  a  praftical  fyrtem  of  Edo- 
cation,  very  different  from  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Rouf- 
feau  :  In  the  firft  place  he  diftinguirties  the  ufe  from  the  abufe 
of  fables  ;  and  concludes  with  great  truth,  that  though  they  can- 
not abfolutely  fupply  to  young  men  the  place  of  experience, 
yet  are  they  of  infinite  ufe,  being  aph-^rifms  or  emblems  of 
human  life  ;  which  will  ferve  to  make  experience  of  more  ufe, 
l?y  reGiirring  to  the  memory  on  particular  occafions. 

\_     TV  h$  (onihdid  in  our  next.    ] 
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Vlir.   T/^^  Annual  Regljler,  or   a    VUw    of  the  Hijlcry,   politTcb» 
and  Literature,  for  the  Tear  1764..     S-yo.    Pr.  ^s.    Dodfley. 

WE  have  a1re?.(iy  given  our  opinion  both  of  the  plan  and 
execution  (See  vol.xviii.  p.  73.)  of  the  former  parts  of 
this  work  ;  and  all  we  have  to  do  now  is,  to  lay  before  thij 
reader  the  contents  of  this  volume,  with  a  very  few  obfer- 
vations. 

The  Hifiory  of  Europe,  with  which  it  begins,  defcribes  the. 
ftate  of  the  Northern  courts,  and  the  revolution  in  the  fyfteni 
of  European  politics,  which  took  place  upon  the  conclufion  of 
the  late  general  peace.  The  author  next  proceeds  to  a  pretty 
diffufe  account  of  the  internal  difputes  in  France  between  he? 
adminiftration  and  her  parliaments.  He  confiders  Spain  as 
being  ftill  under  the  influence  of  French  councils ;  but  he 
thinks  that  France  is  ftrongly  difpofed  towards  preferving  the 
peace  ;  and  as  a  very  fubliantial  proof  of  that  difpofition,  he 
mentions  (and  we  think  very  pertinently)  the  largenefs  of  the 
Aim  fhe  lately  paid  to  Great- Britain  for  the  fubfiftence  of  her 
prifoners.  Such  are  the  contents  of  the  two  firft  chapters ;; 
the  third  is  filled  with  the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  the  well^ 
known  exaltation  of  count  Poniatowiki  to  its  throne. 

The  fourth  chapter  exhibits  the  tragical  death  of  prince 
Iwan  of  Ruffia,  with  its  confequences.  Jn  the  fifth  we  have  3 
general  view  of  the  parties  in  Great-Brijain  during  the  year 
1764,  which  we  think  the  author  h3S  difculTed  with  gVeat  can- 
Sour  and  accuracy,  though  fome  may  think  he  refines  too 
much  in  the  mention  which  is  made  of  peace  in  the  king's 
fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  feillon  of  parliament.  The  pro-^ 
ceedings  there,  and  in  the  courts  ofjuftice,  upon  the  affair  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  are  too  recefit  and  well  known  to  be  more  than 
mentioned  here.  The  fixth  chapter  difcuffes  the  cafe  of  general 
warrants,  the  flate  of  national  fupplies,  and  the  long  alter- 
fated  fcheiTie  of  ways  and  means,  with  the  debates  on  tha? 
fubjeft  both  from  the  prefs  and  in  parliament.  The  feventh 
chapter  treats  of  the  affairs  of  Indoftan ;  and  the  eighth., 
which  is  the  !af^,  brings  theai  down  to  the  flight  of  Mbjr  Cof^- 
iim  cut  of  Bengal. 

We  are  nor,  perhaps,  fingular  in  our  opinion,  that  the  au- 
thor might  have  improved  his  plan  of  the  hiftory  of  Europe, 
by  fonie  general  account  of,  the  internal  policy  that  has  pre^ 
vaiied  in  each  kingdom  he  treats  of,  fince  the  return  of  peace. 
By  the  term  internal pdky  we  do  not  mean  the  great  meafures; 
of  government  in  the  affairs  cf  peace  and  war,  nor  the  out- 
lines of  adminifiration  for  promoting  the  future  power  of  9 
king  or  a  people  ;  but  the  irnproverpents  or  aUeratjons  Intro- 
duck's 
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duced  into  population,  manufaflures,  commerce,  sgncultur?^ 
«nd  the  other  arts  of  life  ;  which  are  the  real  Itanfina  of  heahjj 
in  the  body-politic.  Minifters  may  plan,  ftatefmen  may  in- 
trigue, and  generals  may  enterprize  as  they  pleale  ;  but  pro- 
bable confequences  can  only  be  drawn  from  the  finevvs  and 
nerves  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  aft.  How  flag-ant  an 
inftance  of  this  truth  had  we  in  the  events  of  our  late  war  with 
France  and  Spain ! 

The  merits  of  the  Chronicle  which  fucceeds  in  this  publi- 
cation confifts  chiefly  in  a  proper  choice  and  a-rrangement  of 
fafts;  and  the  appurtenances  and  appendix  to  tliat  Chronicle, 
together  with  the  ftate  papers  here  printed,  contain  the  moll 
important  and  popjjlar  fubjeds  that  occured  during  the  courfa 
cf  the  year:   but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized. 

The  charafter  of  the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  which,  though 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  was  intended  to  be  the  firft  ia 
that  divifion,  feems  to  be  drawn,  if  not  by  a  filial,  by  a  friendly, 
hand:  it  is  well  executed  ;  and  with  regard  to  his  lordlliip's  pub- 
lic, popular,  and  perfonal  fituations,  is  unexceptionably  juft. 
Asa  judge  and  a  chancellor  of  England,  we  are  to  fiippore  he  had 
no  hand  ia  the  diredion  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  if  he  had,  occa- 
fionally,  the  author  has  been  filent  as  to  that  part  of  his  cha- 
rafter  ;  and  we  think  with  great  propriety  ;  as  the  delibera- 
tions on  which  they  turn  fall  not  within  the  knowledge,  or 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  public. 

Under  the  fame  head  of  charadilers,  we  have  an  account  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Camchatca,  and  of  the  country  itfelf, 

with  anecdotes  of  Jethro  Tull,  Efq;  inventor  of  the  new  me- 
thod of  hufbandry,  called  the  Horfe-hoeing. — Then  follow 
the  life  of  the  abbe  De  la  Caille,  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  &:c.- — Some  account  of  the  life  of 
the  lafe  excellent  and  emrnetit  Stephen  Hales,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
—Memoirs  of  Sir  Godfrey  lonelier. — Account  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Boyfe. — Memoirs  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Charles; 
Churchill. — Of  Mr.  William  Hogarth. — An  account  of  James 
Woodhoufe,  the  poetical  fhoemaker, — Some  account  of  the 
late  learned  George  Pfalmanazar,  the  reputed  Formofan,  and 
convert  to  Chriftianity.— -An  account  of  the  marquis  de  Frat- 
teaux. — And  an  epitaph  on  the  late  Dr.  King,  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Under  the  head  of  Natural  Hiflory  are  inferted  feveral  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  our  own  pub- 
lication;' sU  which  we  believe  have  appeared  in  other  works  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  compilers  would  do  no  prejudice  to  their 
Regifter,  if,  for  the  future,  they  were  contraded.  The  divifion 
of  Frojeds  contains  eighteen  different  ones;  the  utility  of 
X  which 
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■  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  afcertain,  becaufe  it  depends  on 
Experiments.  The  fubjtft,  however,  of  this  divifion  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  fuch  a  publication  as  that  before  us.  Un- 
der   the    head  of   Antiq  cities,   confiliing  of  thirteen    articles, 

vve  have  the  following  which  relate  to  our  own    country. 

A  table  exhibiting  the  (:andard,  weiglu,  vahie,  and  a  compa- 
rarive  view  of  Englifli  fiiver  money,  fiom  king  William  I.  anno 
1066,  to  king  George  Jll.  anno  1753. — A  defcription  of  the 
inoft  honourable  city  of  London,  written  originally  in  Latin 
by  Williarii  Fitzftephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. — -A  declaration,  or  brief  colletilion, 
cf  one  year's  expence,  for  all  the  ordinaries,  dinners,  and  fup- 
pers,  with  her  majefiy's  (queen  Elizabeth's)  breakfaU,  and 
breskfaft  for  the  guard,  &c.  Among  the  Eflays,  which  form 
the  next  head  in  this  collection,  are  two  by  Staniflaus  king  of 
Poland,  duke  of  Lorrain ,  and  Bar;  the  one  entitled,  Reflee- 
tions  on  different  Subjedts  of  Morality ;  and  the  other,  A  Dia- 
logue between  a  King  and  his  Favourire,  on  the  apparent 
Happinefs  of  human  Conditions.  The  other  ten  are  not  ex- 
tremely intereiiing  to  the  readers  for  whom  this  compilation 
is  calculated.  The  divifion  of  Poetry  contains  twenty-one  ex- 
trafls  from  poems,  or  copies  of  verfes,  all  of  them  pretty, 
but  moftly  printed  before,  in  other  colleftions.  The  Ac- 
count of  Books  publilhed  in  1764,  which  elofes  this  work, 
confifts  of  An  hiftorical  and  chronological  dedudion  of  the 
origin  of  commerce,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  to  the  prefent 
time,  Sec. — A  hiflory  of  the  military  tranfaftions  of  the  British 
nation  in  Indoftun,  from  the  year  1745. — The  advantage  and 
neceffity  of  the  Chriftian  revelatiori. — An  efTay  on  painting,  &c. 
«11    which   we    have    already  reviewed. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  tliis  volume  falls 
nothing  fliort  in  merit  to  any  of  the  preceding.  We  cannot, 
however,  conclude  this  article  without  putting  the  proprietors 
In  mind,  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  call  upon  therr,  when 
they  publiHi  the  next  volume,  for  an  accurate  index  to  the 
whole. 


JX.  Letters  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.  By  the  Editor  of  the 
Letters  bet-vjtenT\\^o<\Q{\\x%  and  QQuiiiiwix-^.  Z'vo,  Pr,  is.  Od^ 
Becket. 

;UR  author's  remark  is  certainly  true:    nnany  who  have 
'  pretended    to  teach   the   arts  of  perfuafton,  have;  been 
unable  to  perfuade   their  readers   to  attention.'     But  in  the 
Vol.  XIX.  Mnj  1765,  B  b  piefcot 
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jirefcnt  inlhnce  this  is  not  the  cafe;  the  obfeivations  of  th-sj 
writer  are  ingenious  and  his  iiile  agreeable  ;  he  pleafes  while 
he  inftrufls. 

In  the  firft  letter  he  confiders  what  fubjefls  are  proper  for 
the  pulpit.  '  A  difcourfe,  he  obferves,  ought  always  to  be 
adapted  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  congregation  before 
wlnich  it  is  delivered  :  the  lame  fermon  which  might  have  as 
good  an  efFed  as  conld  reafonably  be  expefted  at  St.  James's, 
would  become  very  irnproper  and  very  inefFtftual  indeed,  it' 
preached  in  the  parill)  churches  of  Llangwillidog,  or  Meva- 
gizzy ;  and  the  difcourfe  that  might  be  very  proper,  and  as 
effediual  as  any  fernion  could  be,  at  either  of  the  laft  men- 
tioned places,  vvonld  lofe  both  its  efficacy  and  its  propriety  if 
preached  at  the  former. — - 

'  To  chufe  fit  fubjec^s  for  pulpit  orations,  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  tafte,  and  a  more  perfeft  knrjwledge  of  human  na- 
ture than  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary.  There  is 
fometimes  a  happinefs  even  in  the  choice  of  a  text,  and  the 
fubjeft  of  a  difi;ourfe  may  preach  more  efFeftaaliy  than  the 
difcourfe  ilfelf. — Ido  not  allude  fo  the  fac?ed  power  of  a  fcrip- 
tural  text,  but  to  certain  iti iking  circuiTiflances  arifing  either 
from  the  energy  and  brevity  of  the  exprellion,  or  from  adapt- 
\\\g  it,  wirli  an  obvious  propriety,  to  fome  temporary  occa- 
iion — When  the  fate  of  Aaron's  two  fons  was  pronounced, 
the  facred  writer  gives  us  this  fhort  and  ftriking  defcription — - 
Aaron  held  his  peace — What  expreflk)n  f  Would  not  this  be  a 
mofl  proper  text  for  the  fubjedl  of  religious  refignation  ?  And 
would  not  the  text  itfelf  plead  more  emphatically  than  the- 
moft  laboured  fermon  ? 

'  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  narrative,  or  hiflorical 
fermons,  which  had  a  moral  tendency,  bade  the  faireft  for  a 
bearing,  and  were  moft  likely  to  be  fuccefsful — 'The  mind  is 
kept  awake  by  a  ftory  ;  and,  if  it  be  well  told,  it  v;ill  not 
fail  to  leave  a  proper  iraprefBon — ^The  power  of  abftradled 
thinking  is  the  lot  of  few  ;  and  attention  to  moral  inflruftion, 
conveyed  in  a  feries  of  fentiments,  is  generally  vain-=-The 
ideas  that  are  received  are  evanefcent ;  and  the  doftrine  is,  li- 
terally, like  the  dew,  which,  under  the  Srrt  funlhine,  evapo- 
rates and  is  gon*? — -Sut  to  judge  of  the  tendency  of  principles 
from  effefts  related,  is  prafticable  to  the  meanefl  capacity  ;  and" 
the  hiriory  of  an  event  fecures  the  remembrance  of  its  moral: 
inflrudlion,   by  relling  undiflipated  upon  the  mind. 

'  There  are  many  (lories  in  the  facred  wrirings  pregnant  with 
tiie  moft  interefting  morality,  fome  of  which  have  been,  and- 
others  may  be,  made  the  moft  proper  and  efFe<Sual  fubjedls  for 
the  pulpir» 
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'  Wdl  did  thofe  infpired  writers  underftand  human  nature, 
'.vho  preached  from  fadls."  They  knew  that  this  was  the  im- 
hiediate  way  to  the  arteniion,  and  the  fureft  method  of  attacking 
the  heart.  While  inftruftion  is  conveyed,  precept  upon  precept, 
the  mind  obtains  an  eafy  defence  sgainrt  fuch  approaches  under 
the  covert  of  negligence,  and  becomes,  at  laft,  perfedly  fe- 
cure  in  the  obftinacy  of  inattention  :  but  to  the  relation  of  a 
flory  we  are  always  willing  to  liften,  becaufe  We  apprehend  no 
dcfign  upon  the  underftandihg,  or  the  heart. 

This  was,  very  probably,  among  tfie  reafons  why  the  Eaftern 
Prophets  and  Sages  chofe  to  convey  their  admonitions  by  alle- 
gories;  not  excepting  even  thofe  that  were  intended  for  the 
ear  of  princes,  (ince  their  impatience  of  undifguifed  and  un- 
fiiadovved  truths  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  this  me- 
thod— This  impatience  in  princes  might,  indeed,  be  formida- 
ble;  but  it  would  ftill  remain  as  a  reafon,  why  we  fhould  have 
recourfe  to  the  fame  veils  of  truth,  though  its  confequences 
were  only  ncgleft,  or  inattetition.' 

The  ftyle  in  which  fermons  ought  to  be  written,  is  the  fub- 
Jeft  of  the  fecond  letter.  '  The  firft  rule,  he  fays,  with  every- 
preacher,  fliould  be  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  capacity  of 
his  bearers.  Let  him  think  nothing  too  degrading  that  brings 
his  flyle  and  fentiments  to  the  level  of  their  underftandings. 
it  is  not  necefiary,  in  order  to  do  this,  that  he  fhonld  have  re- 
courfe to  images  that  are  farcically  low.  It  is  the  mode  and 
ftrudure  of  their  idiom,  not  the  phrafe  itfelf  that  he  is  to  adopt, 
when  h&  addreffes  himfelf  to  tiie  low  and  unlearned.  And  let 
him  never,  if  he  can  pofnbly  avoid  it,  introduce  any  word  or 
expreifion  that  is  not  familiarly  known  to  them. 

'  Such  difc^'urfes  cannot,  indeed,  extend  the'i'  influence  be-- 
j'ond  the  pulpit — They  cannot  come  abroad,  extend  the  re- 
putation of  the  preacher,  or,  what  were  a  more  defirahle  ob- 
jed,  enlarge  his  power  of  doiiig  good,  by  making  him  mini- 
iler  to  thofe  in  the  clof=t  who  have  not  heard  him  in  the  church 
—In  difcourfes  that  pafs  though  thi:r  prefs,  a  degree  of  eh-sancft 
is  required  which  is  at  lead  above  the  vulgar  idiom,  and 
vvhich  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  read  cannot  diipenfe 
with.  We  mufl  therefore  make  a  diftindion  her  ween  fermons 
that  are  to  be  preached,  and  thofe  that  are  to  be  read,  hct 
the  preacher,  who  has  elegance  and  power  of  ftyle  to  pleafe 
and  inftruft  in  the  clofet,  not  wrap  his  Lord's  talent  in  a  nap- 
kin, but  freely  exert  and  e.xtcnd  his  abilities  in  whatever  ca- 
P'acify  they  may  be  of  fervice- — Let  him  wfite  for  the  prefs ;  but 
let  him  remember,  that  he  is  not  then  writing  for  the  pulpit; 
and  vyhen  he  writes  tor  the  pulpit,  iet  him  likewife  remember, 
B  b'  t  thai: 
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th3t  he  is  not  writing  for  the  prefs — The  provinces  are  diftinf}, 
and  the  preacher  mufl  exert  himfclf  differently  in  each,  if  he 
would  hope  to  do  good  in  either.' 

In  the  third  letter  the  author  treats  of  elocution  ;  and  ob- 
ferves  that  the  tone  and  the  time  are  two  leading  circumftances 
in  fpeaking.  *  With  regard  to  the  tone,  he  thinks  the  gene- 
ral faults  of  our  pulpit-orators  will  come  under  thefe  five 
heads,  mz.  effeminacy,  haiflinefs,  bawling,  whining,  and  mo- 
notony. 

*  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  which  of  thefe  faults  is  moft  difagree- 
able — An  effeminate  and  affe<^cd  foftnefs  of  expreffion  in  an 
orator,  who  is  fpeaking  on  the  fubliinefl  and  moft  facred  truths, 
is  intolerable.  A  fribble  in  the  pulpit  is  the  moft  defpicable 
of  the  whole  offspring  of  vanity — What  a  wretch!  whom  the, 
facred  awfulnefs  of  the  fubjc£t  he  is  treating,  and  the  cha- 
rader  he  bears,  cannot  refcue  from  a  ridiculous  attention  ta 
ftudied  foftnefs,  and  affeded  delicacy  !  Is  this  elocution  ?  How 
improper  fur  the  fubjed  !  How  much  better  adapted  to  the 
follies  of  the  toilet !'  A  vain  young  man,  thus  trifiing  in  the 
pul pit,  and  feeming  to  have  no  other  view  than  to  lead  awaj 
Jilly  iicmen,  is  not  only  an  objeft  of  the  utmoft  contempt  ;  bur, 
in  confideration  of  the  difgrace,  and  the  burlefque  air  he 
throws  upon  religion,  by  the  abfurd  affedation  of  his  elocu- 
tion, he  is,  certainly,  chargeable  with  no  inferior  degree  of 
guilt.  If,  indeed,  he  is  k>  ignorant  as  to  fuppofe  this  to  be 
fhe  moft  effcdual  method  of  addrefs,  he  is  to  be  pitied.  If  he 
would  aim  only  at  that  peculiar  fweetnefs  and  melody  of  voice, 
which  nature  has  given  to  fome  happier  fpeakers,  he  flill 
m'liakes  the  matter;  for  it  his  organs  are  not  formed  for  fuch 
an  intonation,  every  attempt  to  imitate  it  will  be  vain  ;  and 
every  deviation  from  nature,  even  in^  that  circumftance,  will 
at  leaO  have  the  appearance.of  affedlation. 

'  There  is  a  haiflu:efs  of  tone,  likewife,  which  in  an  orator  is 
very  drfatreeable;  and  which  ought,  with  the  utmoft  care,  to 
be  avoided,  where  nature  has  not  \o  framed  the  organs  as  to 
render  the  attempt  vain  ;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  wor^e  extrenie.  But  I  mention  it  here,  becaufe  it  is  fome- 
times  friflakenly  adopted  for  energy  and  Itrength.  W-4r  ere  in. 
this,  as  in  moft  other  cafts,  by  deviating  from  nature.  When. 
we  would  draw  founds  from  our  organs  which  they  are  not 
formed  to  emit  with  esfe;  labour,  and  harfhnefs.  and  difcord 
are  'he  confequence.  Yet  it  is  not  unufual  to  hear  a  preacher, 
whofe  voice  is  naturally  liquid,  clear,  or  inclined  to  tenuity, 
murde'ing  his  accents,  by  labouiing  at  a  hoarfe,  guttural  ex- 
preflion.  This  error  pjmctimes  proceeds  from  a  miftaken  idea 
of  what  is  ca,\kd  force  in  elocution,  and  fometlmes  it  is  one  of 
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tbe  many  unhappy  and  difagrteable  confequences  of  imitation* 
The  tone  and  cadence  of  fome  admired  orator  are  adopted' 
and,  however  illfuittd  they  may  be  to  the  voice  of  the  imi- 
tator, the  fame  happy  efft-ds  are  expe^ed  from  them. 

'  In  vain:  for  nature  here  mud  take  place.  The  voice  muft 
not  be  diftorted  from  its  ufual  key,  nor  aim  at  thole  inticdtions 
whicli  are  nut  within  its  pitch. 

'  Upon  the  fame  confidcraiions  a  laboured  loudnefs  is  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  not  fpt-aking  but  bawling  j  it  is  not  elocution 
but  vociferation,  which  fome  preachers  aim  at  in  this  painful 
and  unnatural  exeition  of  the  lungs — To  be  heard  is  not  fo 
much  their  objttit  :  they  miifiake  loudnefs  for  force,  and  noife 
for  fpeaking  well — Yet  if  there  are  thofe  whofe  only  view  were 
to  be  heard  ;  they  to;>,  perhaps,  would  be  equally  miHaken. 
if  the  preacher's  voice  is  not  feeble,  or  low,  th.eie  are  few 
churches  in  which  he  will  ba^e  occafion  to  raife  it  into  an  un- 
natural key  of  loudneis  ;  a  clear,  diftind,  and  well-timed  ex- 
preffion  will  anfwer  the  end  of  heating  much  better.  It  is 
hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  an  over-exer;ed  voice  caa 
have  no  harmony  ;  whenever  it  is  firetched  beyond  its  coropafs, 
the  power  of  modulation  is  loft. 

*  Yet,  difagreeable  as  it  is,  I  would  rather  hear  a  bawling 
than  a  whining  preacher — The  one  may  (tun  my  ear;  but  th» 
other  offends  my  underftandiiig  ;  while-  both  are  equally  defti- 
tute  of  harmony  and  propriety  of  elocution.  Whining  is  alike 
irrational  and  deteffable  both  in  prayer  and  preaching.  And 
it  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  it  is  feidom  fo  much  an  effed 
of  devotion,   as  an  affeftation  of  it, 

'  This  Nutrician  cant  is  not  the  exprefTion  of  reverence,  for 
that  delivers  itfclf  in  a  folemn,  grave,  and  correft  accent  :  it 
is  not  the  exprefTion  of  fear;  for  in  that  there  is  fomething 
more  relfrained  and  modefl  ;  fomething  altogether  different 
from  that  importunafe  familiarity  which  always  accompanies 
this  infantine  elocution,  and  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  cravings  of  a  fawning  child,  or  to  the  tone  of  a  Mendi- 
cant. 

'  Againff  the  laff  fault  I  took  notice  of,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  vain  to  ufe  any  arguments,  or  to  lay  down 
any  cautions.  A  monotony  is  almoft  always  the  refult  of  or- 
gans fo  ill  conftrufted  for  harmonious  utterance,  that  every 
endeavour  to  conquer  it  entirely  muff  be  vain.  There  are 
voices  which  no  art  can  leach  to  fmg;  and  it  is  the  famie  with 
regard  to  elocution,  which  Cicero  not  improperly  calls  cantus 
ob/curior,  Tiie  command  of  modulation,  and  the  variety  of 
infleftion,  are  never  to  be  attained  by  thofe  whofe  organs  are 
xapabie  of  enutting  only  uniform  and  uudaitic  founds. 

B  b  3  «  Th« 
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'  The  inoft  ufeful  condufion  we  can  draw  from  this  qbfef- 
vation  is,  that  thofe  partrrts  who  intend  their  children  for  the 
fervice  of  the  church,  fliuuld  be  no  Ids  attentive  to  their  voice 
than  to  their  capacity. 

•  With  refpett  to  time,  that  other  great  circumstance  to  be 
obferved  in  elocution,  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  care  ihojld 
be,  to  preferve  a  well-tempered  and  well-adapted  medium  in 
Cur  delivery.  Our  exprtffion  in  general  fhould  neither  be  ra- 
pid nor  loitering.  The  former  would  confound  the  artention  ; 
the  latter  would  enfeeble  it.  It  often  happens  in  a  hafty  pro- 
nunciation, that  many  important  and  even  emphatical  words 
are  lort,  and  if  the  preacher  be  too  flow  in  his  utterance,  it 
unavoidably  difFufes  a  languor  over  the  audience. 

I '  However,  it  mufl:  fometimes  be  in  preachTng  as  it  is  in 
converfation.  The  expreffion  will  occafionally  be  accelerated 
tjy  the  warmth  of  the  fentiment,  or  retarded  by  its  awefulnefs, 
dignity,  or  grandeur.  The  atten.ion  eafily  keeps  pace  with 
the  irritable  paffions,  and  requires  their  expr'^ffion  to  be  r^pid. 
A  flow-timed  pronunciation  on  fuch  a  fubjefl,  produces  im- 
patience ;  and  the  audience,  anticipating  ibe  event,  is  be- 
traved  into  inattention  :  but  objedls  of  awefuTnefs,  dignity,  or 
grandeur,  ought  to  pafs  flowly  in  review  before  the  eye,  be- 
caufe  the  mind  mufl:  have  leifure  both  for  curiofity  and  re- 
iiedicn. 

'  Occaflonal  paufes,  judicioufly  and  unatfefledly  introduced, 
may  ferve  both  to  relieve,  and  to  awaken  the  attention.  Thefe 
pau(es  are  generally  admitted  after  feme  important  and  \n- 
tertfting  period;  yet,  pcflibly,  it  might  have  a  better  efl^cft,  if 
they  were  rather  to  precede  than  to  follow  fuch  pafiages  j  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  during  thefe  refls,  is  not  fo 
much  taken  up  with  what  is  pafl,  asiulpended  upon  what  is  to 
come.'  >f 

The  laft  letter  contains  genera^^'obfervations  on  the  aflinn 
proper  for  the  pulpit ;  the  fum  oi  which  is  this  :  'A  folemn  and 
reverend,  but  natural  deportment,  ^lone  belongs  to  that  faci*fcd 
place;  when  theatrical  freedom  and^variefy  are  introduced,  all 
is  familiarity  ;  and  refp&£l  and  dignity  vanifli  together.  Let 
the  preacher  feel,  but  Itt  him  not  a3  ;  let  his  countenance 
exprefs  rhe  fentiment*'  of  his  foul,  bur  let  his  geflure  be  chaf- 
tized  and  reflrained,  like  that  of  a  man  under  the  molt  folemn 
and  reverential  influences. 

*  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  exertion  of  Elo- 
quence upon  human  affairs,  and  the  exercife  of  reafon  on  di- 
vine fubjedts.  The  utmoft  freedom  and  familiarity  may  be 
expedient,  and  even  neceffary  in  the  firft;  but  the  lafl  murt 
never  be  unattend-.d  with  that  modefl  and  fubdned  deport- 
ment, which  the  moft  facred  circumftances  lliould  naturally 
infpire.'  4 
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X-,  J  -Gfneral  Hijlcry  tf  the  World,  f>  om  the  Creation  to  the  prsfent 
Time.  Including  all  the  Empires,  Kingdoms.,  and  States  ;  their 
Re'vohitions,  Forms  of  Government,  La-zvs,  Religion,  Cuftoms,  and 
Manners  ;  the  PVogrefs  of  their  Learning,  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce, 
&c.  By  W.  Guthrie,  E/q;  J.  Gray,  Efq;  and  others.  Vol.  IX, 
2'vo.    Pr.  5  i.     Newbery. 

THIS  volume  begins  with  an  kitereflSng  period  of  the 
German  hiftory.  The  exdiidicu)  of  the  powerful  houfe 
■ot  buabia  left  the  princes  and  ftates  of  that  empire  at  liberty  to 
form,  for  their  own  dominions,  internal  plans  of  policy,  many 
of  which  fubfirt  to  this  day  ;  and  at  this  a:ra  commenced  the 
confederacies  of  the  fmaller  Germin  ftates  in  defence  of  their 
feveral  conlliturions  againft  all  invafions,  a  meafare  to  which 
the  Germanic  liberties  are  new  owing.  Experience  had  taught 
thefe  princes  that  the  power  of  tiie  houfe  of  Suabia  had  bten 
the  fource  of  all  the  miferies  to  which  they  and  their  fubjec^s 
had  been  fubjecled.  Mr.  G.  the  author,  is  of  opinion  (and 
we  think  he  has  unanfwerably  eft-ablifhed  it)  that  before  this 
time  the  popes  were  the  patrons  and  afl'eriors  of  the  liberties  of 
Italy,  where,  however,  they  had  very  little  power,  though  they 
difpofed  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  a'l  other  parts  of 
Chriftendom. 

The  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia  had  often  afpired  to 
transfer  the  feat  of  their  empire  to  Italy  ;  where  they  treated 
the  natives  who  did  not  recognife  their  authority  as  fo  many- 
rebels,  and  exercifed  upon  them  the  moft  horrid  opprefiions 
and  cruelties.  The  Italians  did  not  pretend  to  be  intirely  ex- 
■empted  from  all  allegiance  to  the  defcendants  of  Charles  the 
Great,  tho'  tliey  held  forth  the  capitulations  and  coiiceilions  that 
l)ad  been  granted  them  by  former  emperors,  (moft  of  which 
they  had  purchafed  by  thefr  money]  but  this  plea,  Orong  and 
equitable  as  it  was,  was  difiiegarded.  That  part  of  the  people 
who  had  the  highefl  kx\{Q  of*^berty,  and  who  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Guelph^,  had  no  refuge  but  the  popes. 
Thelatter,  as  fucceflbrsto the countefs Matilda,  had  great, butun- 
availing,  claims  upon  the  faireft  and  richeft  parts  of  Italy,  which 
were  held  by  the  German  emperors,  as  her  fuccefiors  in  right 
of  blood,  which  naturally  united  the  popes  with  the  Guelphs. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  of  thofe  days,  though  weak  in  Italy, 
were  ftrong  in  Germany,  through  the  jealoufy  which  the 
princes  there  entertained  of  the  houfe  of  S-uabia.  Rome 
-and  the  other  Italian  cities  continued  ftill  to  he  the  feats  af 
the  final!  remains  of  fcience  which  vvere  left  unexiinguifhed 
In  Europe  at  the  etid  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  the  true 
i3  b  4  reafoni 
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reafon  why  the  papal  power  was  fo  much  difregarded  in 
their  own  capital  and  dominions.  This  reafon  did  not  hold  in 
more  barbarous,  and  therefore  more  credulous  countries  :  fo 
that  while  the  mofl  powerful  of  the  German  emperors  were  ty- 
rannizing in  Italy,  his  holincfs  feldom  failed  to  form  fuch  pow- 
erful confederacies  againft  them  in  Germany  as  obliged  them  to 
leave  Italy,  fonietimes  with  difgrace,  but  always  with  lofs. 
Thus  the  moft  confiderate  German  princes  looked  upon  Italy 
as  the  grave  of  their  fubjeds. 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  the  empire  by  the  death  of  Conrade  IV, 
the  eleiflors,  for  the  reafons  ju(t  now  mentioned,  came  to  a  re- 
folution  to  raife  to  the  empire  Rodolph  of  Hapfpurg,  the 
founder  of  the  prefent  houfe  of  Auflria,  chiefly  on  account  of 
bis  infignificancy  as  a  prince,  though  he  was  known  to  poflefs 
the  greateft  abilities  for  empire.  His  hiftory,  at  the  time  of 
his  acceflion  to  the  imperial  dignity,  as  given  by  this  author,  is 
curious. 

'  He  was  a  prince  of  no  powerful  family,  but  of  uncommon 
prudence  and  courage  ;  and  by  a  feries  of  rapine,  which  was 
fanflified  by  fuccefs,  he  had  very  confiderably  augmented  his 
paternal  eftate,  originally  but  inconfiderable.  He  had  been 
great  marfhal  at  the  Bohemian  court,  and  he  was  befriended 
by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  conflituted  the  arbiter  of  the 
eledion,  and  preferred  him  to  two  obfcure  competitors,  who 
had  been  propofed  by  the  other  princes,  only  becaufe  they  were 
too  weak  to  be  formidable.  The  eletlors  could  not  have  made 
a  better  choice  than  they  did  of  Rodolph,  who,  by  his  per- 
fonal  valour,  and  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  devotion,  had 
obtained  great  reputation  in  the  empire.  He  was  befieging 
Bafil  in  a  private  quarrel,  when  the  bailiff  of  Nuremberg  brought 
him  an  account  of  his  eledtionj  upon  which  he  repaired  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  was  crowned.  Many  circumftances 
tend  to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  refo- 
lution.  He  was  fifty- five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, which  had  been  in  vain  protefted  againft  by  the  kings  of 
Caflilc  and  Bohemia.  When  Henry  of  Neufchatel  heard  of  his 
cleclion,  he  conceived  a  mortal  chagrin,  and  broke  out  into  the 
following  exclamation:  Sit  firm  in  thy  feat.,  O  Lord  God,  other- 
nvi/e  Rodolph  nvill  dethrone  thee.  At  the  time  of  his  coronation, 
fomefcruples  arifing  concerning  the  inveftiture,  becaufe  no  im- 
perial fceptre  was  at  hand,  he  fnatched  a  crucifix  from  the  al- 
tar ;  This,  faid  he,  Jhall  be  my  fceptre;  and  made  ufe  of  it  ac- 
cordingly,  none  daring  to  contradift  him.' 

Rodolph's  defeat  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in  the 
battle,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Auftrian  greatnefs.  As  he 
IFa§  infatiable  in  his  ambition,  apd  aealous  for  the  efiablilhment 
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of  his  family,  he  fold  the  imperial  claims  in  Ifaly  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ditferent  ftates  where  they  lay  :  Lucca,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Bologna,  paid  for  their  privileges;  but  at  the 
fame  time  defired  to  continue  under  the  imperial  protedion. 
Rodolph  in  faft  gave  nothing  in  return  for  the  fums  he  received, 
but  lent  to  the  Italians  his  name,  which  they  occafionally  made 
uk  of  againft  the  papal  incioachments.  We  are  not  difpofed 
to  give  a  regular  abftraft  of  the  German  hiftory  here,  becaufe 
we  have  partly  done  it  in  a  former  Review  *  ;  we  (liall  there- 
fore confine  ourfehes  to  certain  palTages  in  the  work  before  us. 
Mr.  G.'s  account  of  the  rife  of  the  Helvetic  liberty  in  the  reiga 
of  Albert  of  Auflria  in  1  ^07,  is  as  follows  : 

'  We  are  now  arriverl  at  the  asra  of  the  Helvetian  liberty. 
The  conflitution  of  Switzerland,  before  the  acceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Hapfpurg  to  the  imperial  crown,  is  little  known.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Switzers,  by  the  fituation  of  their  country, 
which  is  mountainous,  and  in  many  places  jnaccefTibl^e,  have 
always  been  infpired  with  notions  of  independency,  which 
they  preferved  by  maintaining  a  fort  of  equality  of  condition 
among  themfelves.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  oppofed  all 
their  overgrown  nobility,  but  fubmitted  refpei^fuily  to  the  Im- 
perial authority.  Three  of  thfir  cantons,  Ury,  Underwald, 
and  Switz,  had  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapfpurg,  before  he  became  emperor,  and  he  maintained 
them  in  their  independency.  The  emperor  Albert  deviated 
from  this  moderation  ;  and  finding  all  the  means  he  employed 
inefl'e(5tual  to  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  dependence  upon  hinj 
as  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he  filled  their  country,  hj 
virtue  of  his  imperial  authority,  with  a  fet  of  German  mon- 
ilers,  under  the  title  of  governors,  who  exercifed  all  manner 
of  cruelties  upon  the  natives.  One  Grifler,  an  Auftrian  go- 
vernor of  Ury,  eret^led  a  cap  on  a  pole  in  the  market-place  of 
Altorf,  and  ordered  that  the  fame  homage  fhould  be  paid  to  it 
by  the  paffengers  as  to  his  own  perfon.  One  William  Tell, 
an  incomparable  archer,  refufed  to  comply  with  this  tyranni- 
cal, but  ridiculous,  command.  He  was  apprehended  and 
brought  before  Grifler,  who  condemned  him  either  to  be  hang- 
ed, or  to  redeem  his  life  by  cleaving  an  apple,  placed  on  his 
fon's  head  at  a  certain  dilfance,  with  an  arrow.  Tell  had 
the  good  fortune  to  cleave  the  apple  without  touching  his  fon, 
Grifler  feeing  another  arrow  in  his  girdle,  demanded  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  that :  and  Tell  frankly  anfwered,  To  have 
font  it  through  thy  hearty  had  I  killed  my  fon.  Upon  which  Grifler 
condemned  hira  to  perpetual  imprifonment  within  a  caftle  on 

*  See  vol.  XI,  p.  421. 
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ail  ifland,  and  accompaRicd  him  in  the  boat,  that  he  might 
fee  him  clofely  fecured.  A  ftorm  overtaking  them,  the  com' 
mand  of  the  boat  was  given  to  Tell,  who  had  got  his  bread 
upon  the  water;  and  rowing  the  boat  near  the  land,  he  jumped 
afhore,  and  made  his  elcape^ 

*  Though  the  Helvetic  liberty  is   generally  dated   from  this 
inarkable  ftory,  yet  we  are  apt  to  think  that  its  connexion 
^ith  it  was  only  accidental,  and  that  it  had  a  more  noble  rife. 
Three   Swiflers,    Arnanld   Melchtat,   a   native  of  Underwaidj 
Werner   Strauffacher  of   Switz,    and   Walter   Furts    of   Ury, 
(narhes  fo  uncouth  that  they  have  injured  their  memory)    con- 
fulted  together  upon   the  noble  princi()les  ot  freedom,  and  re- 
fclved  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  AuHrian  tyranny.    Each 
brought  into  the  concert  three  more  $    and  each  being  bound 
under  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  engaged  others  whom  oppreflion  had 
tendered  defperate.     The  Auftrian  governors  feem-to  have  fa- 
cilitated  the  enterprise  of  the  confpirators,  by  the  contempt 
they  had  for  the  fpirit  and  poverty  of  the  Swilfers;  for  though 
they  built  forts,    they  took  no  care  as   to  the  diflipline  of  the 
garrifons.     The  confpirators  finding  themfelves  ftrong  enough 
to   make  their  attempt,  fixed  on  the  firll   of  January    J308  ; 
and  almoft  at  the  fame  hour  they  made  themfelves    mafters  of 
the   fortrefles    of   Sarn,    AiforfF,    and    Lowertz,    without   the 
lofs  of  a  man.      Some  hifiorians  tell  us,  tha^  Tell  efcaped    to 
the   confpirator?,     and   entering    into    their    confederacy,     he 
firuck  Grifier  dead   with   an   arrow.      Whaifoeyer   may   be  in 
this,  it  is   certain   that   the  Auftrians,  in  a  (hort  time,    were 
expelled  from  the  Swifb  cantons,  who  have  ever  fince  maintained 
their  liberty. 

*  Though  we  have  given  the  great  outlines  of  this  revoJu- 
tion,  yet  undoubtedly  many  circumflances  are  omitted.  Albeit 
intended  to  have  eredled  the  cantons  into  a  principality  for  one 
of  his  fons ;  and  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  Teli's  puniflimenc 
was  inflidled  upon  him  in  confequence  of  fome  difcoveries  being 
made  by  Grifler  of  his  being  engaged  with  the  copfpirators. 
The  death  of  Grifler  by  the  arrow  of  Tell,  who  laid  an  ambuf- 
cade  for  him,  feems  to  be  well  afcer tained,  as  a  chapel  was  built 
in  commemoration  of  the  event.' 

No  part  of  the  hifiory  of  t'ne  German  emperors  is  iefs.knowti 
or  more  curious  than  the  defign  which  Maximilian  I.  had  to  be- 
come pope,  and,  like  the  caliphs  of  Afia,  to  unite  the  civil  and 
fpiritiial  power  in  his  own  perfon.  This  he  propofed  to  do  by 
pawning  his  jewels  for  raifing  300,000  crowns  to  bribe  the  car- 
dinals. When  this  fcheme  failed,  aiid  he  found  it  impracficable 
to  depofe  Julius,  he  propofed  to  be  his  coadjutor  in  the  pope- 
dom. Mr.  G.  has  reprefented  this  tranfaftion  in  a  new  light, 
with  regard  to  Maximilian's  charadler.  '  The 
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?  The  congrds  (fays  he,  viz.  that  which  was  intended  to  have 
depofed  pope  Julius)  thus  proving  inefFedlual,  the  pope  Tided 
with  the  emperor,  who  now  finding  it  imprafticable  to  depofe 
julius,  altered  his  fcheme,  and  propofed  to  be  his  coadjutor  in 
the  popedom.  This  appears  from  an  authentic  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  in  v;hich  he  tells  her,  that  he 
had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  matrimony,  or  of  having  ever 
afterwards  any  coomierce  wiih  a  naked  woman:  that  he  in- 
tended to  fend  the  bidiop  of  Gurck  to  Rome  to  propofe  his  be- 
ing coadjutor  to  the  pope,  and  that  he  might  fucceed  him  in 
that  dignity  :  that  he  v.^ould  then  become  a  prieft,  and  after- 
wards a  faint ;  and  then,  continues  he,  you  muft  of  neceflity 
adore  rpc  after  fjiy  death;  an  honour  of  which  I  ihall  be  ex- 
tremely pioud. 

'  Some  authors  have  quoted  this  part  of  the  letter,  as  an  in- 
Oance  i;f  Maximilian's  fuperftitious  weaknefs :  but  we  are  far 
from  looking  upon  it  in  that  light;  for  we  confider  it  only  as 
a  ftroke  of  humour  which  pafied  from  the  father  to  the  daugh- 
ter. Tliere  is  no  neceffary  connexion  between  either  a  pope 
pr  a  prieft  and  a  faint ;  and  Maximilian's  jocularity  on  this 
occafion  tends  rather  to  ridicule,  than  to  manifeft»  fuperftition. 
In  rhj  fubfequent  part  of  the  letter  he  tells  her,  that  he  had 
brought  over  the  king  of  Arragon  to  approve  of  his  defign, 
provided  he  refignta  the  empire  to  archduke  Charles,  which  he 
was  well  contented  to  do:  that  the  Romans  were  20,000 
fighting  men  ftrong,  to  oppofe  the  French  and  Spaniards;  and 
that  they  were  refolved  to  make  him  pope,  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  Frenc-h,  Arragonians,  and  Venetians ;  but  that  2  or  300,000 
ducats  w'.uld  do  infinite  fervice  to  him  in  treating  with  the 
cardinals.  He  informs  her,  that  his  Arragonian  majefty  bad 
inftrufted  his  atnbaffador  to  give  him  all  his  intereft  for  the 
popedom  ;  but  injoins  her  to  keep  the  whole  a  moft  profound 
fecret,  fubfrribing  hlmfelf,  "  your  good  iather  Maximilian, 
future  pope,"  In  a  portfcript  he  informs  her,  that  the  pope 
could  not  live  very  long.  From  this  curious  letter  the  reader 
may,  befides  other  ufeful  inferences,  conceive  forae  idea  of 
the  venzlity  of  the  court  of  Rome  at  that  time  ;  but  Maximi- 
lian feems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  real  charadler  of 
Julius.  He  was  a  true  Italian,  and  his  ruling  paflion  was  to 
deliver' his  country  from  barbarians,  whom  he  indeed  employed 
in  cutting  one  another's  throats,  after  they  had  ferved  his 
purpofes  in  Italy.  He  rejedied,  with  high  difdain,  Maximi- 
lian's propofal,  communicated  to  him  by  the  bifhop  of  Gurck  ; 
and  dying  foon  aftei;,  the  papacy  devolved  on  Leo  X*  of  the 
houfe  of  Medici,  whofe  conduft,  both  in  public  and  private, 
fhough  the  capital  encourager  of  arts  then  reviving  in  Europe, 
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ferved  only  to  increafe  the  deteftation  of  the  papacy,  which  was 
every  day  gaining  ground,  efpecially  in  Germany.' 

Thefe  and  the  former  extradls  we  have  given  from  this  hlftory 
are  fufficient  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  and 
manner  with  which  it  is  executed:  and  we  ha  e  in  a  former 
Number  *  given  our  reafons  why  this  undertaking  admits  of 
greater  concifenefs  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  fecond  part  of  this  volume  contains  the  hiftory  of  Hol- 
land ;  but  we  have  no  room  for  extradts  from  it.  Both  hiftories 
are  carried  down  to  the  prefent  time. 

*  See  p.  216  of  this  volume. 


XI.  The  Judgment  of  Paris.     A  Poem.    By  James  Beattie,  M.  J. 
j{.to.     Pr.  IS.  6d.     Becket. 

FEW  fiflions  of  antiquity  have  been  oftener  drefled  up  with 
poetical  wreaths  than  the  fubjeft  of  this  poem;  and  few 
deferve  it  better,  when  it  is  beheld  in  a  moral  and  allegorical 
light.  Mr.  Beattie,  the  author,  has  prefaced  it  with  a  kind  of 
an  apology  for  the  choice  his  mufe  has  made;  which  fome 
readers  may  think  to  be  rather  of  too  refined  a  nature,  when 
applied  to  a  fidlion  where  the  tendency  is  fo  ftriking  as  that  of 
the  Judgment  of  Paris.  He  thinks  that  in  its  original  ftate 
it  is  no  very  proper  vehicle  for  communicating  any  moral  doc- 
trine ;  •  but  (continues  he)  after  changing  fome  circumftances, 
omitting  others,  and  retaining  fuch  only  as  were  nectffary  for 
embellifhing  the  fentiments,  and  rendering  the  cataftrophe 
probable,  1  thought  it  more  favourable  to  my  defign,  thaa 
any  that  I  could  have  invented.' 

We  cannot  help  being  of  a  different  opinion  from  this  au- 
thor, as  to  the  moral  tendency  of  this  fable,  when  we  confider 
the  wrong  choice  which  Paris  made  as  the  fource  of  public  en- 
mity between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  of  all  the  mif^ries 
both  nations  underwent,  Mr.  Beattie  has  fuperinduced  into 
his  preface  a  particular  dodlrine,  which  is,  that  the  arguments 
made  ufe  of  by  Ambition,  Wifdom,  and  Effeminate  Pleafure, 
under  the  charafters  of  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus,  are  deduced 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature  ;  but  that  the  arguments 
of  the  firit  and  laft  proceed  from  partial  views  of  our  frame, 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  as  confti- 
tuting  one  fyftem. 

This  plan  is  doubtlefs  irreprehenfible,  efpecially  as  Mr. 
Beattie  has  explained  it  ;  and  we  are  not  fure  whether  its  ap- 
plication here  is  not  new,  though  the  dodrine  itfelf  is  certainly 

very 
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very  old,  and  has  been  branched  out  into  many  other  different 
channels  of  philorophy.  Mr.  Pope  had  it  in  his  eye  when  he 
wrote  hisEiray  on  Man. 

With  regard  to  ihe  execution  of  this  performance,  it  muft  be 
owned  to  be  poetical,  if  not  too  much  io.  The  following 
ilanzas  partake  lefs  of  the  wantonnefs  of  defcription  than  other 
parts  of  the  poem.  It  alludes  to  the  profpeft  of  Troy  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Ida;  and  when  the  reader  refiefts  on  the  fup- 
pofed  flourifiiing  flare  of  Troy  at  that  tine,  we  make  no  doubt 
he  wiil,  with  us,  allovv  that  the  author's  poetical  powers  are 
here  well  applied. 

*  But  chief  the  eye  to  Ilion's  glories  tnrn'd. 

That  gleam'd  along  th'  extended  champaign  far  ; 
And  bulwarks,  in  terrific  pomp  adorn'd, 

Where  Peace  fat  fmiling  at  the  frowns  of  War, 

*  Rich  in  the  fpoils  of  many  a  fubjefl  clime. 

In  pride  luxurious  blaz'd  th^  imperial  dome; 
Tower'd  mid  th' encircling  grove  the  fane  fublime;. 
And  dread  mernorials  mark'd  the  hallow'd  tomb 

*  Of  him,  who  from  the  gore-ftain'd  cavern  led 

The  favage  llern,  and  footh'd  his  boift'rous  breafl;  3, 
Who  fpoke,  and  Science  rear'd  her  radiant  head. 
And  biighten'd  o'er  the  long-benighted  waftej 

*  Or,  greatly  daring  in  his  country's  caufe, 
Who'e  heav'n-taught  foul  the  awful  plan  defign'd. 

Whence  Power  ftood  trembling  at  the  voice  of  laws. 
Whence  foar'd  on  Freedom's  wing  th'  ethereal  mind.* 

The  defcription  of  the  defcent  of  the  goddefles  may  ber 
thought  rather  too  luxuriant.  Their  feverai  forms  and  man- 
ners are  well  painted,  and  their  fpeeches  properly  adapted  to 
their  feverai  charadlers ;  but  it  is  plain  the  author  imagined 
that  he  could  not  exceed  in  the  difplay  of  his  genius ;  a  failing 
that  fome  great  painters  have  fallen  into,  but  the  greateji  have 
avoided. 


XII.  The  Contrafi :  •vjith  Correftions  and  Rejlorations.  And  an 
introaudory  ^ijjertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Feuds  and  Animo~ 
Jities  in  the  Stale.     S^>o.      Pr.  zs.  6d.      Kearfly. 

THE  twigs  of  which  this  political  rod  is  compofed,  fepa- 
rately  made  their  appearance  in  hebdomadal  publications 
in   the  daily   papers,   but  are  now  bundled  up  for  the  back  of 
a  noble  peer  and  his  friends,  elpeciaily  thofe  of  the  Scotch  na- 
tion: 
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tioii  ;  for  which  reafon  \x  would  be  an  infult  on  the  patience  o'i' 
our  readers,  fhould  we  give  any  account  of  them  here.  The 
only  original  part  of  this  publication  is  comprehended. in  what 
the  author  calls  "  A  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Fei^ds 
and  Animofities  in  the  State." 

This I>iflertation  is  no  other  than  a  virulent,  infamous  mifre- 
prefentation  of  public  fafts,  from  the  deceafe  of  the  late  prince 
of  Wales,  to  the  prefent  times  of  divifion  and  combuflion  ;  and 
the  firft  proof  that  the  author  gives  of  iiis  virulence  againrt  the 
tarl  of  B —  is  his  endeavouring  to  ftab  him  through  the  fide 
of  the  duke  of  N — ,  if  not  of  his  late  majeity,  whom  this 
author  infinuates  to  have  entirely  neglefled  the  education  of 
his  fucceffor,  and  to  have  abandoned  his  tentier  irind  to  be- 
poifoned  by  tories  and  Jacobites.  \n  fliort,  all  the  -niiniflers 
of  the  lare  reign  are  involved  in  the  abufe  of  this  Ih-illosv,  Jliort- 
fjghted  politician.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  removal  of 
the  noble  lord  from  being  governor  (this  ignorant  fcribbier 
calls  him  preceptor)  of  the  royal  pupil,  could  be  owing  to  fhs 
perfons  whom  he  has  fo  virulently  attacked,  after  feeing  the 
fame  nobleman  when  they  came  into  power,  executing  the 
moft  honourable  and  delicate  commiiTion  that  could  be  in- 
truded with  any  fubjeft,  and  flill  enjoying  a  port  that  never 
is  filled  but  by  thofe  for  whom  the  fovereign  has  the  greateft 
perfonal  efteem. 

This  writer's  account  of  the  negociations  for  peace  is  full  of 
common-place  fads  and  reflexions,  that  have  been  a  thoufand 
times  hackneyed,  but  in  better  language,  and  with  more  in- 
formation, in  the  party-pamphlets  and  papers  of  the  times. 
M^e  have  next  in  this  Diflertation  fomfe  ftridures  concerning 
German  meafures,  political  publications,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nillration,  that  are  equally  falfe  and  fulfome.  How  unin- 
formed this  writer  is,  appears  from  the  abufe  he  throws  out 
againft  theminiilry  in  1755,  whofe  valiant  admiral  (fays  he)  fled 
from  a  crazy  French  fquadron,  which  would  have  been  fhock 
fo  pieces  by  their  own  guns.  We  fhould  be  glad  to  know  who  the 
minifter,  or  member,  or  both,  was,  that  plcadedthe  caiife  of  this 
cowardly  admiral  inthehoufe  of  commons,  and  was  fo  near  fav- 
ing  him  from  his  deferved  punifhment,  that  he  prevailed  on  his 
ftiajefty  (and  that  too  in  no  very  conftitutional  manner)  to  iw^- 
pend  the  execution  of  his  fentence,  which  at  lall:  took  place 
(after  the  moft  extraordinary  attempts  to  fave  him)  only  by 
the  innate  hatred  which  George  II.  entertained  for  a  coward? 
Was  not  that  minifkr  Mr.  fecretary  P.  ?  We  are  afliamed  of 
having  detained  our  readers  fo  long  upon  this  miferable  fca- 
venger's  cart  of  detradion  and  defamation,  but  we  thought 
that  fome  animadverfions  upon  it  were  due  to  the  information 
ti  the  public- 
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XUl.  U  Si dge  deCMZ\s,  Tragedie,  dedienuRoi,  Par  M.  JD^Belloy, 
Reptefentie pour  la  prtmiere  fois,  par  les  Comidiens  Francois  ordi' 
nairei  du  Roy,  le  1 3  Fevrier.  ^  Paris.  S-z/o.  zs,  '^o\xx{q  and 
Vaillant.      ^Concluded  from  page  306. j 

THE  third  aft  introduces  Edward,  attended  by  Harcourt, 
his  officers  and  guards.  Edward  opens  the  fcene  by  a  fwag-' 
gering  fpeech  in  the  perfedt  character  of  a  royal  bully.  Being  let's 
alone  with  Harcourt,  he  acknowledges  that  he  not  only  owed 
to  him  the  redufiion  of  Calais,  but  the  education  of  iiis  fon, 
the  Black  Prince.  He  then  draws  a  pedantic  comparifon  be- 
tween the  two  governments  of  England  and  France,  He  re-.- 
prcfenls  the  fubjedts  of  the  firft  as  fomewhat  woiTe  than  mon^ 
iiers,  and  their  hirtory  the  tnofi:  infernal  we  can  conceive:  hg 
then  proceeds, 

*  Mais  que  voyais-je  en  France  ?  Un  roi,  nnaitre  fuprerae^ 
En  qui  vous  -revcrez  la  diviniic  n:eme  : 

Des  grands,  que  Ton  pouvoir    a  feiil  rendu   puiffan?, 
Du  bras  qui  les  foutient  appuis   reconnaiflans  : 
Un  peuple  doux,   fenfible — une  famille  imnienrc, 
A  qui  le  feul  amour  didte  I'obeiiTance  ; 
Qui  lailfe  tous  lis  droits  a  Ton  pere  aflervis. 
Sure  qu'il  veut  toujours  le  bonheur  de  fes  ills.' 

Houo  difftrent  France.  !  a  king  is  fwerelgn  hers, 

Honour' d  as  a  di-vimly — his  nobUs 

R.epay,   obeying  him,  the  ponjuer  he  gives  them  ; 

/Ind  mutual  Jhengih   accrues   to  prince    and  fuhjeSi, 

The  people  Jenjihle,   iheir  manners  /nfien''d, 

Form  but  ons  family,   'vchere  flial  lo^oe 

Lays   all  their  rights   at    their  fund  fathers  feet, 

And  fees   him   happy  ivkeii   he    knoivs  they'' re  blejl, 

Edward  then  makes  an  encomium  on  the  happinefs  of 
Philip  of  Valois  having  fuch  fubjefts ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  poet  means  the  contrail;  fliould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  preftnt  times.  Tho'  Edward  perfeveres  in  his  bar- 
barous refolution,  he  paints  the  loyalty  and  conliancy  of  the 
Califians,  when  they  left  thtir  city,  in  very  lively  terms.  This 
is  perhaps  the  moft  pidurefque  part  of  the  play,  and  ap- 
proaches the  neareft  to  what  a  great  Englilh  poet  would  have 
faid  on  the  occafion, 

*  Ce  que  je  vlens  de  voir  met  la  rage  en   men  cceur, 
Ce  peuple  de  mourans,  ces  deplorables  reftes 

Des  foudrcs  de  la -guerre  &   des   fleaux  celeftes, 
Confervaient  leur  fierte   dans  des  yeux  prefqu'etelnts  ; 
Sous  la  puleur  ensor  le«4rs  fionts  etaieat  foelns : 
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Leur  joje  a  confterne  mon  armee  immobile; 
lis  femblaient  triom)>her  en  fuyant  de  leur  v.lle  ; 
Un  feul  tournait  vers  elle  un  regard  defole ; 
On  lui  nomme  fon  roi,  je  le  vois  confole.' 

Oh  Har court y  I  ha've  feen — but  ''tis  too  much — 
loo  humbling  for  my  j ^veiling  heart  to  bear — 
7ho/e  living  ghojli^  thofe  t'joeful  craivling  remnants f 
Sav'dfrom  the  thimders  of  de'uouring  -ivar. 
And  e'v'ry  four ge  that  angry  heaven  infills  ; 
Their  eyes  ivith  pride  and  haughty  indignation 
Thro'  their  dim  balls  and  nvajied  fockets  beamed, 
Serene  'was  S'vry  bro^v,  tho'  ivan  thetr  cheeks—— 
Their  conjiancy  n^ilh  confernation  Jiruck 
My  dauntlefs  troops — they  thought  themfel'ves  defeated 
At  feeing  thus  the  triumphs  of  the  exiles ; 
Gne  cajl  a  longing  look  behind — his  king 
Was  nanid — Ifanu  him  comforted  and  happy. 

The  third  fcene  of  this  aft  begins  with  an  infult  upon  all 
decency  and  common  fenfe;  for  it  introduces  the  vidims  to  the 
prefence  of  Edward,  who  fcolds  and  upbraids  them  in  the  true 
Billingfgate  ftile,  while  the  brave  French  behave  with  their 
ufual  fpirit  and  tranquility.  Karcourt  intercedes  for  them, 
claims  their  pardon,  and  informs  Edward  of  his  remorfe.  The 
Englifh  monarch  inclines  to  mercy,  that  he  may  retain  Harcourt 
in  his  fervice;  but  Saint-Pierre  aloud  dlfTuades  him  from  comply- 
ing ;  upon  which  he  and  his  fellow-citizens  are  ordered  to  pri- 
fon  till  their  doom  is  fixed.  Edward  fends  for  Alienor,  with 
a  mean  as  well  as  impolitic  view,  to  detain  in  his  fervice  a 
man  who  declares  be  detelfs  it,  and  has  given  the  moft;  con- 
vincing proofs  of  unfeigned  repentance.  An  interview  between 
Edward  and  Alietior  next  fucceeds.  He  offers  to  gratify  her 
with  every  objeft  of  love,  duty,  and  ambition,  and  to  make 
Harcourt  viceroy  of  France,  if  he  will  accept  of  it.  She 
difdains  all  his  wheedhng;  and  Edward  enters  with  her 
Dpon  a  heavy  detail  ot  his  ht-reditary  right  to  the  French  crown. 
She  anfwers  him  from  hiltory  and  heraldry,  and  raifes  his  paf- 
fions  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  orders  hi<!  guards  to  prepare  the 
fcatfold.  Harcourt  interpofcs;  and  A'ierio''  goes  out,  com- 
forting herfclf  with  the  hopes  of  raifing  a  fedition  in  his  army. 
The  two  lines  flie  pronounces  on  leaving  Harcourt  are  fine  ; 

*  Songe,  fi  de  la  mort  ton  bras  ne  les  delivre. 

Que  tu  m'as  fait  ferment — dene  leur  point  furvivre/ 

If  your  'valour  cannot  fa've  them. 

Remember  you  have  fnuorn  not  to  furvive,'— 

I  EJ.vard 
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Edwsrd  and  Harcourt  quarrel  ;  and  when  the  latter  is  left 
alone,  after  fome  gloomy  refledions,  he  refolves  to  fhare  ihe 
fate  of  the  viftims. 

The  fourth  aft  prefents  the  fcene  of  a  prifon  which  contains 
Saint-Pierre  and  his  corhpanions,  who  philofophize  With  one 
another  like  true  patriots.  Mauni  enters,  and  tells  them  that 
he  is  deputed  by  the  Englifh  officers  to  offer  them  their  fer- 
vices.  This  introduces  an  encomium  upon  Englifh  humanity 
from  Mauni,  who  tells  them  that  Edward's  queen,  whom  hs 
calls  Ifabel,  had,  at  Alienor's  requeft,  undertaken  to  plead 
their  caufe  ;  and  that  flie  was  to  be  feconded  by  the  prince  or 
Wales.  Alienor  enters  to  take  her  laft  leave  of  the  prifoners, 
and  informs  them  that  the  queen's  and  prince's  interceflion  had 
been  rejected  by  the  barbarous  king.  Adauni  departs,  to  la- 
bour with  the  army  for  their  fafety  ;  and  Alienor,  after  d 
long  converfation,  leaves  the  prifoners.  While  they  are  pre^ 
paring  to  go  to  the  fcafFold,  Harcourt  enters  with  a  pardon 
for  young  Saint-Pierre,  but  hints  that  another  (meaning  him- 
ffilf)  was  to  fupply  his  place  at  the  block.  Aurele  refufes  to 
leave  his  father  ;  and  Saint-Pierre  advifes  Harcourt  to  live  for 
the  fervice  of  his  king  and  country;  but  he,  being  difap- 
poinfed,  departs  in  a  rage;  when  the  officers  come  to  condudl 
the  prifoners  to  execution. 

The  fifth  a£l  begins  with  a  converfation  between  Edward 
and  Mauni.  Edward  confents  to  treat  with  Saint- Pierre 
before  his  death,  but  endeavours  to  win  over  him  and  hi3 
companions  to  be  his  friends,  by  perfuading  the  miferable  Ca- 
lifianj  to  return  to  their  city.  Saint-Pierre  perfifls  in  his  loyalty 
and  patriotifm;  but  is  touched  when  Edward  threatens  that 
his  fon  fliall  be  put  to  death  before  him,  and  in  his  fight. 
Edward  once  more  ccmmands  Mauni  to  lead  the  prifoners 
to, execution.  They  are  llopt  by  Alienor's  entering  with  i 
herald  at  arms  from  the  French  king,  who,  on  the  paft  of  his 
tnafter,  prefents  Edward  with  a  challenge  to  fight  him.  Ed- 
ward is  fo  much  overjoyed  at  th5s,  that  he  orders  the  herald 
to  be  nobly  rewtirded,  and  the  prifoners  fet  at  liberty.  Itt 
that  inilant  enters  Melun,  a  French  nobleman,  and  tells 
Edward,  that  Philip's  army  and  people  were  refolved  he 
fhould  not  execute  his  challenge,  becaufe  -neither  his  perlbn 
nor  his  crown  were  at  his  own  difpofal ;  and  that  he  could  not 
difpofe  of  his  kingdom  to  a  foreiga  prince.  The  end  of  his 
fpeech  is  as  follows : 

•  La  loi  que  fait  le  prince  eft  au-defTus  de  luK 

Quand  vous  immoleriez  Philippe  &  fes  fils  meme^ 

Vainement  votre  front  attend  fon  diademe ; 

Tout  le  fjng  des  Capets  coulat-il  par  ^os  couf  Sj 

Les  derniers  des  Fran^ais  ont  des  droits  avant  Y.'US, 

Vol.  XlK,jyUj>  1765,         Cs  "  ^^ 
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Je  parle  au  iiom  des  grands,  du  peuple  &  de  rarmee:' 
Mes  devoirs  font  remplis. 

The  laiv  nvhich  makes  the  monarch,  is  aho<ve  him. 
Iho*  Philip  and  his  fon  Jhould  bleed  beneath 
Your  f -word,  their  crcvjn  could  7ie-ver  fall  on  you. 
Let  all  the  race  of  Capet  be  extind. 
The  meaiieji  Frenchman  has  a  belter  right 
To  France's  throne  than  Ed-ward  can  produce. 
Our  nobles,  people,  foldiers,  /peak  t through  me} 
And  here  my  charge  is  ended. 

Upon  Melun's  departure,  Edward  falls  into  a  Drawcanfir* 
like  frenzy,  menaces  deftruftion  to  France  ;  Mauni  threatens 
to  leave  him  ;  and  Alienor  upbraids  him.  Harcourt  enters 
to  tell  Edward,  that,  according  to  his  orders,  he  had  faved 
his  prifoners  from  death ;  that  they  were  then  near  the 
French  camp  ;  and  that  he  had  impofed  upon  them  as  well  as 
the  guards,  by  publifhing  that  the  herald  had  brought  their 
ranfom  ;  upon  which  they  departed,  even  before  Melun  had 
left  Edward's  prefence.  At  the  fame  time,  Harcourt  offers  his 
own  life  as  an  atonement  for  what  he  had  done.  The  prifoners 
appear  again  before  Edward,  informing  him,  that  Melun  had 
told  them  of  the  trick  that  had  been  put  upon  them  as  well  as 
him  ;  and  they  again  offer  him  their  heads.  We  are  now 
to  behold  them,  once  more,  going  to  execution,  when  Aurele 
intercedes  for  his  father  ;  defires  Edward  to  remember  the 
fate  of  his  own  ;  and  afks  what  his  fentiments  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  thrown  himfelf  before  the  judge,  when  the 
cruel  irons  were  entering  his  father's  body,  to  implore  mercy, 
and  had  found  that  judge  fierce  and  in  fen  fible  like  a  tiger  ? 
Edward  touched  by  this  refle<Sion,  exclaims, 

*  Oufuis-je.?  &  quel  murmure,  ' 

Quels  cris  attendrilTans  jette  en  moi  la  nature ! 

Alienor. 
Ah!  Seigneur,  gardez-vous  d'en  etouffer  la  voix  ; 
Le  monde  eft  trop  heureux  quand  elle  parle  aux  rois.' 

Edward. 
Where  am  I F — Sure  the  tender  voice  of  Naturi 
Wakes  in  my  fault  and  touches  all  its  feelings. 

Alienor. 
O  hear  her.  Sir,  for  mankind  is  too  happy 
When  Nature  fpeaks  to  kings. 

The  laft  is  a  fine  fentiment,  and  perhaps  the  only  original 
one  in  the  play.    Edward  is  conquered,  makes  peace,  pardons 

the 
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tiie  Caiifians,  joins   the   hands  of  Harcourt   and   Alienor*  is 
again  himfelf,  and  the  play  ends. 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  poet  (excepting  the  dra- 
matic traps,  which  Mr.  Bellay  has  a  peculiar  art  of  contriving) 
we  cannot  place  him  in  the  rank  of  a  fecond-rate  Englifh  pcet. 
The  patriotifm  of  his  Califians  falls  fhort  of  that  of  Cato  ;  and 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  Siege  ofCalais  is  formed  upon  Hughes's 
Siege  of  Damafcus,  yet  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  Ei)g!ifil 
play  in  charader,  fenciment,  or  any  other  dramatic  excs-llency.  • 
All  Mr.  Bellov's  charafters,  excepting  that  of  Edward,  pre- 
ferve  a  dead  uniformity  with  each  other.  That  of  Edward  is 
of  the  moft  unamiable  kind.  He  is  proud,  tyrannical,  meaa  ' 
and  cruel  at  the  fame  time,  the  only  humane  offer  he  makes 
to  the  Califians  being  founded  on  mercenary  motives.  Hs 
has  none  of  the  ftarts  of  generofity  that  ought  to  charafterize 
a  brave  but  dtfpotic  prince.  We  fliall  give,  from  the  Engliih 
hiftory,  one  iiiftance  of  what  we  mean.  Richard  I.  took  pri- 
foner  a  brave  French  general,  who  feemed  to  think  that,  if  ha 
Was  free,  he  could  render  his  mafter  vidorious.  Richard  hear- 
ing this,  inftead  of  bribing  him  with  good  offices,  as  Edward 
does  Harcourt,  returned  him  his  fword,  and  bade  hiiji  go 
back  to  his  mafter's  fervice,  that  he  might  perceive  his  miftake. 

Mr.  Belloy,  in  his  Preface,  makes  a  long  apology  for 
turning  the  cataftrophe  of  his  piece  on  a  point  that  contra- 
difts  hiftory,  i.  e.  Aurele  reminding  Edward  of  his  own  fa- 
ther ;  and  juftifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  Achilles  bein^ 
Inoved  by  a  like  circumftance  to  give  up  Heftor's  body  to 
Priam.  "  1  his,  fays  he,  is  Nature.  Homer  was  her  gveateft 
painter."  Shakefpear  painted  her  better  than  Homer  or  any 
writer  that  ever  lived ;  but  betook  truth  for  his  pencil;  nor 
did  he  venture  to  alrer  the  fmaUefi:  circumftance  of  hiftory 
when  Coriolanus  was  prevailed  on  by  his  mother  to  drop  his: 
defign  againft  Rome— ^When  we  recolledl  that  Frenchmen 
and  a  French  woman  were  the  agents  in  Edward's  depofitioti 
and  murder,  the  third  Edward's  relenting  feems  to  proceed 
rather  from  caprice  and  weak:;e;i;  than  nature. 

The  principal  excellence  ci  this  play  confifts  In  the  fenti- 
tnents  of  loyalty  and  paCriotlrn  exprcffed  by  the  Califians;  buC 
they  are  French  fentiments.  Their  patriotifm  is  fubordinate  to 
their  loyalty,  and  would  be  rational  if  hiftory  never  had  pro- 
duced an  inftance  of  a  tyrant  in  France  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries. There  is  a  ftudied  faiartnefs  of  dialogue,  which  this 
author  gives  his  perfonages,  even  in  their  deepeft  diftrefs.' 
This  is  as  puerile  as  the  condu6l  of  his  piece,  where  the  fur- 
prize  we  meet  with  in  difpoliyg  the  fate  of  the  prilbners  is 
even  ludicrous, 

C  c  2  Month* 
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34.   Scffie  irtflitig  Thoughts  on  ferlous  Suhjeils.      Addrtjfed to  the  Earl 

of  S h.      With  a  Defer iption  cf  mcdern  Pairiotifm,  and  a  De^ 

lintation  of  the  Principles  of  the  preftnt  Oppojjiion,  To<whichis  added t 
Liberty,  a  Dream,  l£c.^.\£c.      %'vo.Pr.  is.  6d.      Nicoll. 

THIS  triflcr  treads  in  bu{kins,  though  very  poflibly  his  in- 
tention may  be  fober  and  well  meaning.  His  drama 
begins  where  others  end,  with  matrimony  He  addrefles  his 
noble  patron  by  drawing  a  pi£Vure  of  the  benefit  of  this  holy 
and  honourable,  inftitution,  and  he  laments  the  great  decreafe 
of  hands  in  the  kingdom.  He  tells  us  that  the  •  machine  of  our 
government  has  fuffered  more  than  the  common  inconvenience 
and  hurt  incident  to  it,  from  (uch  an  oppreflive  weight,  by  as 
much  as  the  rapidnefs  and  expenfive  load  of  the  late  war  has 
exceeded  any  other  this  nation  has — 'till  thefe  times — been  fub- 
je£t  to,'  The  following  paflage  is  pregnant  wiih  the  turgidity 
of  metaphor. 

.  •  The  mailer- fprings,  or  thofe  principal  parts  of  the  machine, 
that — from  the  violent  motion  the  whole  has  bee!)  hurried  011 
with — have  been  moved  out  of  their  proper  crdcr  and  place — 
have  loft  their  elafiicity  or  power,  or  have  been  overtrained  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  muft  be  anew  wound  up,  and 
have  that  force  and  ftrength  given  to  them,  that  they  may  not 
he  weakened  or  dragged  about,  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ba- 
lance they  are  intended  to  regulate;  and  thofe  iefier  wheels  that 
have  flackened  in  their  courfe  for  the  want  of  being  properly 
afled  upon,  or  have  quite  flood  ilili  frcm  the  prodigious  pref- 
fiire  on  the  whole  mechanifm,  muft  receive  again  tlieir  due  de- 
gree of  motion  from  the  principal  moving  powers,  thereby  to 
be  reftored  to  their  neceffary  and  cooperating  movements; 
tinlefs  this  be  done,  unlefs  each  minute  part  be  duly  attended 
to  in  the  general  repair,  great  inconveniences, — though  they  will 
not  perhaps  alFeft  fo  far  as  to  occafion  a  total  flop — muft  ne- 
cefiarily  and  frequently  too,  be  felt.' 

The  author  proceeds  to  fhevv  how  the  manufaflures  and 
agriculture  labour  under  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  hands  in  Eng- 
land. He  then  lays  down  a  fcheme  for  encouraging  fervant 
maids  to  marry,  which  we  agree  with  him  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant objeft  of  legiflation.  He  fketches  out  a  plan  for  diminiih- 
ing  the  fcandal  of  night-walkers,  who,  he  very  truly  fays,  not- 
withftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  fwarm  as  much 
as  ever ;  and  he  clofes  a  pompous  exhorcaiion  to  his  noble  pa- 
tron in  the  following  terms : 

p— '  Some* 
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-— —  •  Something  that  feems  to  bid  you  arm  in  her  defence  ? 

And  feel    you   not  an  honeft  warmth   glow  through  every 

vein,  that  fpurs  you  on  to  vindicate  this  infult  upon  your  kind  ? 

Oh  !  the  depravity  of  man  !    Alas  ! Where  is  that 

boafted   excellence  of  thought  ?- That  glorious  divinity  of 

nature  ? That  exalted  mind  by  which  he  was  e'en  wont  to 

climb  to  heaven  itfelf  ? Shame  to  the  world confufion 

to  the  race,   funk lower  than  brutality. The  great  fe- 

ducer  of  mankind  is  but  fhdlow  in  his  praftice  now  of  wicked- 

nefs  and  art.     For  man e'en  man,  outdoes  him  :  he  fports 

in  vice;  he  wantons  in  diiTimulation.  The  devil  is  himfelf 
abafhed,  and  turns  afide  his  face  : — Co  hideous  doth  vice  appear 

when  looked  upon. Blufli, — blufh,  ye  fenfelefs fhame- 

lefs  crew.' 

Oar  author  next  mentions  a  vice  flill  more  deteftable  than 
that  of  whoredom  ;  but  his  refle(aions  upon  it  are  fo  indecent 
that  they  leave  a  horror  on  our  mind  which  makes  us  w'xih  we 
had  not  read  them.  The  author  next  proceeds  to  conilder  the 
cure  oF  all  thofe  national  difeafes  ;  he  is  for  difcouragirig  and 
muldling  celibacy;  for  repealing  the  marriage-aft  ;  and  for  hav- 
ing parochial  portions  allotted  to  poor  perlbns  who  marry.  He 
propofes  that  county  hofpitals  fliould  be  erefled  for  the  recep- 
tion of  poor  foundlings,  and  he  is  for  confining  fornication  to 
certain  places  of  the  town,  under  the  infpeilion  of  proper  du- 
ennas, who  are  to  regulate  and  fuperintend  them.  The  off- 
fpring  of  thofe  licenfed  ftews  is  iikcwife  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  foundling  hofpital. 

Thofe  weighty  points  being  difcufled,  our  triflino;  thinkeP 
proceeds  to  political  matters,  and  vindicates  the  earl  of  B.  from 
the  perfecution  he  has  met  with,  for  no  other  crime  that  of  be- 
ing born  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed.  The  following  paf» 
(age  on  this  fubjeil  is  not  void  of  humour, 

•  As  to  the  poor  people  of  the  North — I  pity  them  mofl  ex-? 
ceedingly. — 'Tis  true,  learning,  and,  indeed,  moft  of  the  arts, 

feem  to   be  taking  up  their  refidence  among  them  apace. • 

But  what  will  that  avail  ? — However,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fpotof  illand  are  generally  allowed  to  poflefs/iOT^  fhare  of  fenfe 
and  acutenfrfs,  I  make  no  doubt,  as  they  find  the  curfe  lights 
fo  heavily  on  their  breed,  but  they  v/ill  (Irike  out  fome  means  of 
obviating  the  m.isfortune, — and  I  (hall  not  be  furprized  to  heaj* 
of  their  big-bellied  women  flying  poft  with  as  much  expedition 
to  kitten  on  this  fide  the  T'weed — as  our  young  hot-upon^t  couples 
do — to  get  tied  in  a  nocfeon  the  other.' 

The  rtft  of  this  performance  is  levelled  againll  the  late  fafhi- 
onable  principles  of  oppofition,  and  contains  fome  perfonal  ftric- 
tures;,  butj   upon  the   whole,   nothing  new.     In    fnort,    this 

C  c  3  writ^? 
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writer,  when  diverted  of  his  turgidity,  is  for  from  being  dlfa- 

greeable, 

I  J.   1  bought  s  on  the  DlfmiJJlon  of  Officers,  c:v:l  and  military, /or  their 
Conduil  in  Parliament.     Svo.     Pr.  \i.     Almon. 

This  may  be  termed  a  very  pretty  and  very  plaufible  pam* 
phlet,  and  thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  army,  who 
are  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  owe  the  author  their  thanks, 
though  we  apprehend  he  has  fundamentally  miftaken  the  point 
on  which  he  write?.  He  confiders  the  difmillion  of  an  officer 
for  doing  his  duty  in  parliament  as  a  punifhment.  Without 
entering  into  a  queflion  formerly  agitated  with  v/armth,  whe- 
ther any  officer  ought  to  fit  in  parliaa.ent,  we  never  have  kcix 
any  anAver  given  to  an  argument  drawn  from  a  very  poflTible 
cafe,  that  of  an  officer  who,  by  keeping  his  commiffion,  is  oblig- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  againft  that  very  caufe  which  he  has 
cfpoufed  in  the  fenate.  But  this  affair  has  been  amply  dif- 
culfed  in  the  courfe  of  our  former  publications  *. 

1 6.  Ohfernjatiens  en  the  Number  a7:d  Mifery  of  the  Poor',  on  the 
heaiy  Rates  le-vied  for  their  Maintenajice;  and  on  the  general 
Caufes  of  Poverty  :  Including  fame  cur/cry  Hints,  for  the  radical 
Cure  ofthefe  gronuing  Evils,  Humbly  fuhmitted  to  Public  Conf- 
deration,     8'vo.     Pr.  is.     Becket  aW  De  Hondt. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  poor  has,  of  late,  employed  many 
pens,  All  of  them  agree  in  condemning  the  pi  efent  method  of 
colleding  and  applying  the  poor  rates.  This  author  fuppofes 
that  they  are  radically  owing  to  the  abfurd  principles  and  ob- 
fjlete  ufages  by  which  lands  are  held  in  England.  He  thinks 
that  the  exclufion  of  the  younger  children,  '  in  order  to  invefl 
the  entire  inheritance  in  the  eldeil  fon,  is  no  lefs  mifchievous  in 
its  political  tendency,  than  jt  is  abfurd,  iniquitous,  and  cruel, 
ii  the  firft  inftance ;  bein^,  in  a  national  view  produflive  of 
taxes,  debts,  and  corruption,  which  all  lead  to  fure  deftruftion.' 
The  author  elucidates  this  p:incij)'e  by  a  variety  of  arguments, 
many  of  which  we  think  are  vieil  founded,  He  proves  that 
a  monopoly  of  land  and  property  produces  a  monopoly  of 
farms,  which  checks  cultivation,  and  caufes  a  fcanty  produce 
from  the  land;  and  this  proves  a  fource  of  poverty  to  the  in- 
ferior ranks.  The  misfortune  does  not  end  here  ;  for  '  a  mo-! 
nopoly  of  land  neceffarily  leads  to  a  monopoly  of  trade,  an4 
both  to  a  general  poverty,  and  a  llavidi  dependence  of  the  many 
on  \hefe-v.'     Thofe  principles  are  branched  out  into  a  variety 
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of  arguments,  which,  we  thrnk,  eftablifhthem  irrefragably,  and 
prove  the  author  to  be  fully  mafter  of  his  fubjedl.  All  we  can 
fay  farther  is,  that  we  are  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  cure 
be  propofes  for  fo  encreafing  and  fo  alarming  an  evil  is  prac- 
ticable at  this  time,  and  in  this  country,  where  the  great  land- 
lords find  fo  much  immediate  eafe,  profit,  and  conveniency  in 
letting  out  their  lands  in  great  farms  ;  and  whether  they  have 
virtue  enough  to  poftpone  thefe  confiderations  for  a  few  years, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  their  pofterity. 

17.  A  feleSl  CoUeiiion  of  the  mofi  interejling  Letters  on  the  Gonjcni- 
rnent.  Liberty,  and  Cotijiitution  0/^ England  ;  ivhich  hanie  lately 
appeared  in  the  public  Papers,  ^c.  Fol.  iY .  izmo.  Pr.2s.6d, 
Alraon. 

We  candidly  own,  that  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume 
far  excel  thofe  of  the  preceding  three.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  attention  paid  by  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  the  nation  to 
the  great  conftitutional  points  that  have  been  agitated  within 
thefe  fourteen  or  fifteen  months.  A  reader  of  any  judgment 
knows  how  to  diftinguiHi  between  fuch  points  and  thofe  that 
are  merely  temporary,  and  brought  before  the  public  only  to 
ferve  a  job  either  of  the  miniftry  or  the  oppofition.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  majority  in  parliament,  that,  however  they  might 
vote  in  matters  that  related  to  government  only,  numbers  of 
them  preferved  and  afTerted  a  noble  independency  in  queftions 
that  depended  entirely  on  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land. 

Though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  general  tendency  of  this 
publication  is  to  blacken  the  conduft  of  the  miniftry  during 
the  period  we  have  mentioned  ;  though  we  think  that  the  pa- 
pers it  contains  are  very  unequally  written,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  many  of  them  are  compofed,  are  indefenfifele, 
yet  fome  of  them  are  worthy  the  pen  of  the  ableft  and  moft 
difinterefled  patriot.  As  almoft  all  the  contents  of  this  volume 
have  been  publifned  before,  our  plan  does  not  admit  of  a  third 
publication,  and  therefore  we  decline  making  any  quotations 
from  them.  The  originals  it  contains  are  fo  very  incon- 
fiderable,  that  we  leave  them  untouched  for  the  benefit  of  the 
editor. 

iZ.  J  Letter  from  a  Spitalfields  Weaver,  to  a  Noble  Duke,     /^io, 
Pr.  Is.     Moran. 

A  low  catch-penny,  abufing  a  refpeftable  charafter,  in  an 
aukward,  affefted,  ftrain  of  irony, 
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JQ,   Ihe  Tempk-Student  :  an  EpiJIIe  to  a  Friend,   ivio  had  requejie^ 
the  Author' s  Opinion  of  fane  Ferfes.      ^lo.      Pr.  is.      Dodfley. 

In  this  epiftle  we  have  thedefcription  of  a  templar  immerfed 
jn  the  ftudy  of  cafes  and  reports,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  law, 
who,  \n  the  courfe  of  thirteen  years  praftice,  figned  five  ejeil- 
ments,  twice  juftilied  bail,  was  once  council  for  a  convidl  at 
Winchefter,  opened  four  anfwers  in  chancery,  confirmed  a 
mafler's  report,  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  relinquifned 
the  vyeftern  circuit,  on  finding  himfelf  annually  fourfcore  pounds 
put  of  pocket.  , 

The  author  banters  his  profeffion,  and  rallies  his  alma  matir 
wfthfpirit  and  humour.  Asafpecimen  take  the  following  lines: 

*  Hail,  reverent  hall!  full  many  a  race 
Hafl  thou  beheld  thy  pavement  pace. 
Who,  warm'd  with  expedlations,  here 
Trod  the  fame  round  from  year  to  year ! 
Still  blowing  up  Ambition's  fire, 
Still  vex'd  that  they  could  get  no  higher. 
How  vain,  how  bufy,  fliarp  and  bufiling! 
The  ivorld,  and  one  another  juUling  1 
Till  by  degrees  they  diopp'd  unfeen. 
And  finifli'd  life's  contentious  fcene  ! 
Where  are  the  knotty  points  they  nibbled! 
The  realms  of  paper  that  they  fcribbled  ! 
Where  now  the  angry  words  they  fputter'd  I 
Where  the  wife  fayings  which  they  iitter'd  ! 
Their  Term  is  o'er,  their  toils  forgotten. 
They,  and  their  generations  rotten  ! 
Whilft  thod  haft  ftood  the  f^orm  of  years. 
See  what  a  grace  thy  front  yet  wears  ! 
See  how  thy  fides  their  pride  fuflaiti, 
Tho'  fcarr'd  with  many  a  mouldy  fiain  I 
See  angels  thy  high  roof  fupport. 
And  fpread  their  wings  o'er  ev*ry  court. 
That  one  would  think  all  fuitors  there 
pf  heavenly  beings  were  the  care  ! 
Yet,  reader,  be  it  underflood, 
Our  guardian  angels  are  but  wood  j 
And  hover  wirh  aufpicions  fiiade 
O'er  men  of  like  materials  made; 
For  fome  fuch  men,  (tho'  few)  you'll  own 
Jfave  in  this  place  at  times  been  known. 
jiut  mum  ! — the  m^ifes  muft  not  fportj 
pr  jeer  the praclice  cf  tke  court. ''-•■" 
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go.  Ihe   Jngd  and  Curate.     A  Poem.     By  Nathaniel  Weekes. 
4/0.     Pr.  \s.     Coote. 

The  curare  laments  his  unhappy  fate ;  the  angel  comforts  hint 
by  fug7e'lii.'gft-me  religious  confiderations,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
remo  '^d  vhe  oerplexity  of  Pameirs  Hermit.  But  this  perform- 
ance w'K  not  admit  of  a  comparifon  with  that  exquifite  poem. 
It  IS,  indeed,  a  lamentable  tale  in  lamentable  verfe. 

^I.  Rodogune:  or,  the  Rinjol  Brothers.  A  Tragedy,  Done  from 
the  French  o/Monf.  Corneille.  Humbly  infcrihed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Chelterfield.  ^vo,  Pr.  Is.  6d, 
Dodfley. 

As  this  performance  is  only  a  tranflation  from  the  French  of 
Corneille,  which  has  been  publifhed  above  an  hundred  years, 
the  reader  has  no  right  to  expeft  from  us  any  analyfis  of  the 
original,  which  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  French  learning. 
The  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  he  has  been  told  by  his 
friends  that  his  tranflation  is,  in  feme  parts,  ftronger  than  the 
original.  Indeed,  good  fir,  they  could  not  be  your  friends 
who  told  you  fo.  Your  beft  friends  on  the  occafion  were  the 
managers  of  the  ftage,  who,  by  rejefting  fo  wretched  a  perform- 
ance as  your  tranflation,  moft  humanely  faved  you  from  im- 
mediate and  inevitable  damnation. 

22.  Epponina  :  a  Dramatic  Effay.      AddreJJed  to  the  Ladies.  %vOm 
Pr.  2s.  6d.     Beecroft. 

The- reader  will  find  the  fubje£l  of  this  play  related  at  large 
incur  extradl  from  Crevier's  Roman  Hiftory*.  The  author, 
in  an  advertifement,  acknowledges  '  that  it  was  written  at  a  time 
of  life  when  he  knew  fo  little  of  theatrical  matters,  as  to  ima- 
gine it  might-  be  reprefented  on  the  ftage.'  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  many  ftriking  abfurdities  of  this  piece  in  every  page  (two 
or  three  of  which  are  often  found  in  one  fpeech),  we  think  there 
is  fomewhat  afreding  in  the  fcenes  between  Epponina  and  Vef- 
pafian. 

^3.  The  Shepherd's  Artifice,  a  Dramatic  Pafioral.  As  it  is  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  The  Words  ^written 
and  the  Mu/ic  com/fofedbyMr.jyCodcn,  Sijo.  Pr.  is.  Becket 
and  De  Hondt. 

Strephon  is  in  love  with  Cselia,  who  fecretly  loves  him  like- 
Y/ife,  but  rejeds  his  addrefl'es.     His  friend  Damon  advifes  hiin 
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to  render  CzWa.  jealous ;  and  the  artifice  fucceeds.  Such  is  the 
plain  and  very  finnple  plan  of  this  paftoral.  The  words  both  of 
the  recitative  and  the  fongs  have  much  more  merit  than  thofe 
of  feveral  exhibitions  of  the  fame  kind  that  have  had  a  greater 
run  of  fuccefs. 

24.  Abradates  fl«^Panthea.  ATale^  extraSIed fromXcno^hon. 
By  William  Wither  Beach,  Efq.  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
4?5.     Pr.  \s.     Fletcher. 

This  poetical  tale  is  by  the  author  faid  to  be  extracted  from 
the  Greek  of  Xenophon,  in  his  celebrated  work  of  the  Cyro- 
paedia.  If  we  miftake  not,  however,  we  have  met  with  it  in 
fome  of  the  old  French  romances.  As  it  is  the  firft  effay  of  the 
(perhaps)  young  author,  we  (hall  pafs  it  without  any  cenfure. 
The  verfification  is  by  no  means  defpicable  ;  but  the  flory  is  too 
romantic  to  be  affeding  to  a  reader  of  true  tafle.  The  cata- 
ftrophe  is  formed  by  a  lady  flab  bingherfelf  over  the  body  of  her 
Jover; 

35.   The    Rule  rif  the   Memhen  of  the  Company  c/*  Jefus,  (ccmmor.ly 

called  JefuitsJ.      TranJIated from  the  Original  Latin,  printed  at 

Rome  with  the  approbation  of  the  Getural  of  the  Order.      With 

an  Jppendix  :  tontaining  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  the  moji  emi' 

■rent  Writers  of  that  Order.     And  a  Preface,  innjohich  their fe-veral 

Artifices  are    expojed.      By   a    Ptotejiant.      j^to.     Pr,    \s.    6d, 

Kearfley.  -.       . 

The  editor  affiires  us,  that  the  Rule  which  is  here  prefented 

to  the  public  is  authentic  ;  that  all  Jefuits   are  bound  to  read 

andobferve  it  ;  and  that  many  hundred  copies  of  it  have  been 

found  in  libraries  belonging  to  the  fociety  fince  their  expulfion. 

The   copy  from  v/hich  the  prefent  tranflation  was  made,  is 

faid  to  have  been  lent  to  the  editor  by  an  Englifh  Jefuit  at  St. 

Omers,  in   the  year  1756,  under  promife  of  returning  it  the 

rext  day,  which  was  complied  with,  after  having  firfl  tranflated 

the  whole. 

Out  of  195  rules  and  orders  direfled  to  the  fociety  in  general, 
or  to  fuhordinate  officers  and  fervants,  the  following  fpecimen 
may  pofTibly  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  Proteflant  reader. 

*  General  Rules  for  every  Member  of  the  Society  of  Jefus. 

1.  'You  mufi:  examine  your  confcience  twice  every  day  ; 
mud  be  diligent  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  reading  ;  be  prefent 
or  aflifl  every  day  at  divine  fcrvice  ;  and  muft  confefs  at  the 
appointed  times,  befides  twice  a  year. 

2.  '  You  muft  renew  your  vows  twice  a  year  ;  and  muft  ab- 
flain  from  meat  every  Friday,  tinkf  dfpenfed ivith, 

4.  «  YoiJ 
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4.  *  You  mult  not  have  any  money,  nor  poffefs  any  thing  in 
particular,  (/.  e.  while  you  live  in  a  college.) 

5.  «  You  muft  not  read  prohibited  books  without  leave,  nor 
meddle  with  any  thing  which  does  not  concern  you. 

6.  *  You  murt  learn  to  be  very  ready  in  the  language  of  the 
country  where  you  dwell,  or  may  be  ordered  to  dwell. 

12.  *  You  muft  difcover  to  your  fuperior,  when  you  have 
been  greatly  tempted  ;  you  muft  be  obedient,  humble  and  re- 
fpeftable  to  him,  and  difcoijer  emery  thing  to  him. 

27.  •  You  muft  confider  that  the  chief  end  of  the  fociety  is 
for  the  good  of  your  foul,  and  thofe  of  your  neighbours ;  there- 
fore, for  this  end,  you  are  obliged,  when  commanded,  to  go 
throughout  the  world. 

28.  •  You  muft  divert  yourfelf  of  all  wordly,  irregular  love 
towards  your  parents^  relations ^  znd  friends,  and  of  all  worldly  af- 
fairs. 

32.  *  You  are  diligently  to  afpire  to  true  obedience,  and  ne- 
ver contradift  whate'ver  your  fuperior  commands  you  to  do. 

*  The  Rule  for  the  Provincial. 
17.  '  You  muft  be  careful  what  labourers  you  fend  into  the 
Lord's  vineyard  ;   that  xhey  \\2i\Q  proper  and  perfeSl  inftruilions  \ 
and  that  they  travel  rather  on  foot  than  on  horfeback. 
«  The  Rule  for  the  Provofts. 
2.  'You  muft  impofe  common  penances  on  thofe  who  fail 
in,  or  are  wanting  in  their  duties,  or  punifh  them  publicly,  ei- 
ther in  making  them  eat  under  the  table^    or  in  making  them  kifs 
the  others  feet,  or  by  praying  in  the  refedory,  or  by  fafting. 

'  The  Rule  for  the  Mafter  of  the  Novices. 

7.  *  You  are  to  be  careful  that  no  novice  Jhall /peak  to  my  of 
his  relations  njuithout  your  leave,  nor  e'ven  then  luithoat  fame  perfons 
being  prejent  \  for  which  end  you  muft  not  fiiffer  any  novice  to 
be  in  any  office  by  which  they  may  have  any  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers  ;  fuch  as  purveyor,  porter,  Sic. 

*  The  Rule  for  the  Prefeft,  or  him  who  hath  the  care  of  the 
Church. 

9.  *  When  any  of  the  linnen  is  fo  worn  that  it  cannot  be 
any  more  ufed,  you  muft  burn  it,  and  throw  the  aflies  into  the 
holy  water-pot. 

*  The  Rule  for  Preachers. 
7.  *  When  you  are  fent  on  the  miffion,  or  to  preach  afar 
off,  you  muft,  if  able,  goon  foot,  live  upon  alms,  and  lodge  in 
religious  houfes  or  hofpitals,   and   alfo  hep  a  memorandum  of  the 
moji pious  and  de'vaut  peopk  in  each  place  Jhat  you  come  to. 
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*  The  Rule  concerning  writing  of  Letters. 

6.  *  Every  Jkret  order,  or  affair  muji  be  •written  in  charaBers  of 
ciphers. 

*  In  thefe  rules  (fays  the  editor,  fpeaking  of  the  whole)  th9 
reader  may  obferve  a  great  difplay  of  human  prudence*  artfyl- 
ly  naixed  with  feme  very  laudable  ipjunftions.  And  herein  lies 
their  great  addrefs,  that  at  the  firft  fight  they  might  not  difgufi 
thofe  into  whofe  hands  they  are  put  ;  but  by  the  feeming  rea-.- 
fon,  plaufibility,  and  fandlity  of  a  part,  the  reft,  which  havg  a 
tendency  to  advance  the  interefts  of  popery  in  general,  and  of 
the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in  particular,  even  on  the  ruin  of  religion, 
arid  the  duties  mankind  neceflarily  owe  to  their  temporal  -.a  well 
as  fpiritual  fuperiors,  might  be  fwallowed,  and  the  poifon  not 
appear  till  it  was  morally  too  late  to  expel  it.  But  proteft;iiits 
of  every  perfuafion,  not  being  nurfed  in  myftics  inured  to  a 
blind  obedience,  nor  funk  in  fuperftition,  will  doubtlefs  .per^ 
ceive,  at  the  firft  view,  '*  That  thofe  men,  who  «re  fworn  to 
obey  all  and  e-very  of  thefe  rules,  by  thai  obedience  are  totally 
unfit  to  be  tolerated  in  any  nation  in  which  all  fubordination 
and  refpeiEl  to  the  civil  power,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
are  not  facrificed  to  the  ufurped  authority  of  the  bifhop  of 
Rome;  or  to  fuch  who  would,  by  their  preaching  and  adions, 
contradift  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, /^a/>6/j  kingdom 
Hvas  not  of  this  nx;orld^* 

26.  An  EJfay  on  Modern  Luxury  :  or.  An  Attempt  to  delineate  its 
Nature,  Caufes,  and  EffeSis.  By  S.  Fawconer,  M.  A.  Z'vo, 
Pr.  I/.     Fletcher. 

This  EfTay  is  a  feafonable  remonfirance  againft  the  luxury  of 
the  prefent  age,  deferving  the  confideration  of  thofe  who 
fpend  their  time  and  fortune  in  a  courfe  of  pleafure  and  difii- 
pation. 

^7.  An  "Effay  towards  pointing  out,  in  a  Jhort  and  plain  Method,  the 
Eloquence  and  Adion  proper  for  the  Pulpit,  ISc.  By  Philagoretes. 
%V9.     Pr,  21.     Fletcher. 

In  this  efiay  the  author  has  thronvn  together  a  variety  of  ob- 
fervations  relating  to  pulpit-oratory,  the  abfuidity  of  parents 
in  forcing  their  children  to  afpire  to  things  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  natural  capacity,  the  grofs  negled  ofelocutkn  at  the  uni- 
Verfity,  the  drefs  of  the  younger  clergy,  the  talents  of  fome  city 
divines  and  popular  preachers,  the  eloquence  and  adion  pro- 
per for  the  pulpit,  the  hardfhips  of  the  inferior  clergy,  &c. 

With  refpeft  to  pulpit-oratory,  he  juflly  obfcives,  that  a  iret 
find  eafy  delivery  is  one  of  the  greatefl  accomplilhments  in  the 
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art  of  fpeaklng.  He  complains  that  elocution  is  almoft  entirely 
neglefted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  he  allures  us  that,  in  feme 
of  the  college  chapels,  he  has  known  a  fcholar  of  the  houfe  un- 
able to  read  the  lefTons  for  the  day,  without  mifcalling  the  pro- 
per names  and  mangling  the  fenfe. 

He  mentions  feveral  inftances  in  which,  it  feems,  thefe  aca- 
demical readers  betrayed  their  ignorance.  But  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  Jn.^romcus  this  writer  is  miftaken  ;  the 
penulima  is  not  fhort,  as  he  fuppofes,  but,  like  the  firfi:  fyllable 
in  vuYi  *,  long. 

In  the  conclufion  he  informs  us,  that  bepropofes  to  publifti  a 
larger  work  of  this  kind,  which  is  to  contain  a  greater  variety 
of  remarks  ;  provided  this  previous  eflay  fliould,  in  the  mean 
time,  receive  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

But  as  our  author  has  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  in  a  ftile  which  is  not  likely  to  captivate  the  reader,  we 
are  afraid  his  capital  performance  will  never  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

28.  ^»  Hiftorical  Narrative  of  a  mofi  extraordinary  'Event  luhlch 
bappenedinthe  Village  of '&tTgtV[\o\^no,  in  Italy:  Where  Three 
Women  nuere  faved  out  of  the  Ruins  of  a  Stable,  in  ^which  they  bad 
been  buried  Thirty -Jeven  Days  by  a  heavy  Fall  cfSnoiu.  With  cu~ 
rious  Remarks.  By  Ignazio  Somis,  Profeffhr  of  Phyfic  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Turin,  and  Phyfcian  to  his  Sardinian  Majijiy^ 
Iranflatedjrom  the  Italian.      8^^.      Pr,  is.  6d.     Ofborne. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  f  we  gave,  from  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  the  fubftance  of  this  hiftorical  narrative, 
which  is  embellilhed  with  many  curious  obfervations  by  the 
author,  and  the  difference  between  the  ftory  and  the  narrative 
is  fuch  as  may  eafily  be  conceived  between  the  relation  of  an 
uninft;rufted  peafant  and  a  natural  philofopher.  The  pam- 
phlet itfelf  is  introduced  by  the  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  natu- 
ral and  experimental  philofophy,  fince  their  revival  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Italy,  which  introduces  a  differtation  upon  the 
quality  of  fnow,  and  a  defcription  of  the  fpot  where  the  poor 
people  were  buried  alive.  The  whole  is  improved  with  fo  many 
curious  obfervations,  relations,  aad  experiments,  as  renders  it, 
in  fad,  a  new  work,  extremely  agreeable  to  every  rational,  en-, 
quiring,  reader. 

*  dLtpztKiTo  vmtiV'    Horn. 
i"  See  Critical  Review,  vol,  iv.  p,  215.' 
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29.  Aflicrt  Account  of  the  great  Benefits  'which  have  already  arlfen  ts 
the  Public,  by  Means  of  the  Society  inftitutedin  London,  in  the  Yeaf 
1753,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufa£iures,  and  Com- 
merce.    By  a  Member  of  the  fame.     %vo.  Pr.6d.    Hooper, 

This  is  a  well  meant  account  of  the  patriotic  Englifli  Society, 
which  has  been  the  mother  of  fo  many  noble  inftitutions  of  the 
fame  kind  all  over  Europe,  and  in  fome  parts  of  America.  The 
author  points  out  the  advantages  likely  to  attend  the  nation: 
from  the  premiums  granted  by  the  fociety  in  the  articles  of  mad- 
der, hemp,  pot-afhes,  and  raw  filk,  which,  fays  he,  *  if  taken 
together,  and  fuppofed  to  be  brought  to  perfedion,  in  twenty 
years  time  the  favings  to  this  nation  would  amount  to  above 
fixty  millions  fterling.'  He  mentions  other  benefits  arifing  from 
the  fociety,  from  a  variety  of  other  articles,  and  particularly 
the  procefs  of  tanning  leather  with  oak  faw-duft.  We  are  forry 
the  good  intentions  of  this  author,  which  were  to  have  excited 
the  bounty  of  the  public  towards  building  a  proper  houfe  for 
the  fociety's  meetings,  have  not  been  anfwercd,  fo  as  to  ena- 
ble the  members  to  carry  on  the  work ;  but  we  hope  a  little 
time  may  produce  better  effects, 

30.  The  Nemo  Spelling  DiSlionary,  teaching  to  ixrite  and  pronounce 
the  Englifh  Tongue  nvith  Eafe  and  Propriety  ;  iniuhicheach  Word 
is  accented  according  to  its  jufi  and  natural  Pronunciation  ;  the  Part 
cf  Speech  is  properly  difiinguijhed^  and  the  'various  Senfes  are  ranged 
in  one  Line,  t5fc.  By  the  Rev.  John  Entick,  A.  M.  izmo.  Pr. 
2;.     Dilly. 

The  public  feems  of  late  greatly  to  have  favoured  the  com- 
pilements  of  portable  Englifli  diftionaries  *.  We  have  already 
given  our  opinion  of  them,  and  ftiall  only  add,  with  regard  to 
this  work,  that  it  feems  to  be  better  proportioned  to  the  au- 
thor's abilities  and  genius  than  any  other  he  has  undertaken. 
We  can  even  venture  to  fay,  that  had  Mr.  Entick  pofTeffed  mora 
of  both,  he  could  not  have  executed  the  work  before  us  with 
equal  accuracy  and  precifion.  Theobald,  though  a  wretched 
poet,  gave  us  a  better  edition  ofShakefpear's  works  than  Pope  J 
and  we  can  almofl  venture  to  pronounce,  that  archbifliop 
Tillotfon  could  not  have  compiled  fo  ufefal  orfo  correft  a  Con- 
cordance as  that  publifhed  by  Mr.  Cruden.  Upon  the  whole", 
we  are  of  opinion  there  are  as  few  inaccuracies  in  this  diftiona- 
ry  as  in  any  other  confifting  of  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  words  j 
and  the  convenient  manner  in  which  it  is  printed,  gives  it  an- 
additional  recoramendatian. 


*  See  Critical  Review,  vol.  xviii.p.  237. 
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31.  v^  Relation  of  the  Imprifonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan,  Minifter 
of  the  Gofpel  at  Bedford,  in  November,  1660.  His  Examina* 
tion  before  the  Jujiices,  his  Conference  nvith  the  Clerk  of  the.Peace, 
nuhat  pajjed  betnueen  the  fudges  and  his  Wife,  ixihenflje  prefenled  a 
Petition  for  his  Deh'verancef  i£c.  fVritten  by  himjelf,  and  never 
before publijhsd.      izmo.      Pr>  Is.     Buckland. 

John  Bunyan,  the  famous  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progrefs, 
was  a  tinker  at  Bedford  ;  but,  inftead  of  following  his  occupa- 
tion, and  mending  old  faiicepans,  he  became  a  preacher  of 
the  gofpel  among  the  feftaries,  and  undertook  to  mend  the 
confciences  of  old  women  :  he  was  therefore  apprehended 
for  holding  unlawful  alfemblies  and  conventicles,  and  commit- 
ted to  prifon.  This  book,  among  other  matters  equally  impor- 
tant, contains  an  account  how  the  tinker  difputed  out  of  the 
fcriptures  with  the  juflices  at  the  quarter-feflions,  and  how  his 
wife  difco.urfed  with  the  judges  at  the  affizes. 

The  editor  has  added  an  elegy  on  his  death,  his  epitaph,  an 
acroftic  on  his  name,  and  his  prifon-meditations  in  metre.  Here 
followeth  a  fpecimen  of  the  poetry  : 

♦  Reader,  prepare  thine  eye,  for  here's  a  fight 
Can  nothing  lefs  than  floods  of  tears  invite  ! 
Come  all  his  pious  brethren,  mourn  and  weep. 

Your  brother  Bunyan  now  is  fall'n  afleep. 

Bunyan!  whofe  zeal,  whofe  love,  no  pen  can  paint  ; 

Who  in  his  mafler's  work  did  never  faint. 

In  types  and  ftiadows  he'd  a  mighty  reach; 

Out  of  the  law  he  did  the  gofpel  preach. 

When  for  conviftion,  on  the  law  he  fell, 

You'd  think  you  heard  tlie  damned  groan  in  hell. 

And  then  almoft  at  every  word  he  fpake, 

Men's  lips  would  quiver,  and  their  hearts  would  ach  : 

But  when  he  came  to  fpeak  t'  a  doubting  foul, 

His  very  bonvels  would  within  him  roul.^ 
The  reader  will  eafily  imagine  the  confequence  of  fuch  com- 
motions. 

The  bard  proceeds  to  inform  us  that 

*  Holy  Bunyan  is  gone  to  heaven,' 

But — "  It  is  fo  moving,  we  can  read  no  more !" 

32.  Agriculture    and  Commerce,  a  Dialogue.      Written  in  Autumn 

1764.     ifto.     Pr.  \s.     Becket. 
This  dialogue  has  a  confiderable  fliareof  farire,  wit,  and  hu- 
mour, and  contains  a  very  juft  reprefentation  of  the  ufes  and 
abufes  of  the  two  charaders  introduced.     Each  pleads  his  owa 

caufe, 
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caufe;  and  though  brothers,  they  difagree,   but  in  a  friendly 

manner,  in  many  refpefts.    Agriculture  has  the  laft  word. 

A.   Sir  Commerce,  you  are  ne'er  at  eafe. 
But  always  kicking  up  -a  breeze; 
Still  happier  as  the  tempefts  thicken, 
A  downright  mother  Gary's  chicken. 
Learn  in  your  quarters  to  be  quiet ; 
Refrain  from  idle  party  riol ; 
Sit  down  contented  to  yoi.f  meat; 
Nor  like  the  tyger  grumbling  eat. 

To  me  contentment  is  the  thing  : 
And  well  I  love  our  Briton  king. 

'i'i,.  The  Btck  Monkey,  a  Fable,  ^to.  Pr.ls.6j.  Fletcher. 
The  title-page  of  this  piece  feemed  to  be  intended,  like 
Bayes'  prologue  of  thunder  and  lightning,  in  ttrrorem-,  but 
proved  in  the  end  as  harm.lefs  ss  the  muftard-bowl  and  rofin  of 
the  theatre.  The  author  has  indeed  taken  fome  liberties  with 
Mr.  Garrick  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  has  blended  his  fweets  and 
acids  fo  fkilfully,  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  Mr.  G.  himfelf 
vvill  think  it  more  palatable  than  any  dofe  of  Venice  treacle 
which  he  may  have  met  with  on  his  travels.  The  advice  con- 
veyed in  the  vehicle  of  the  fable  is  good  and  wholefome ;  and 
we  doubt  not  but  the  patient  (whether  he  (hall  appear  in  the 
capacity  of  adlor  and  manager,  as  heretofore,  or  fimply  as  ma- 
nager) will  readily  take  it. 

As  to  the  merit  of  the  compofition,  this  little  piece  contains 
more  fancy  than  is  commonly  included  in  a  fable  ;  and  the 
ftile  in  which  it  is  written  is,  we  think,  the  happieft  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Fontaine  that  we  remember  to  have  feen.  The 
-.£fcGlapian  cock  is  well  painted,  and,  if  we  miftake  not,  drawn 

after  the  life ;   but,  to  prevent  miftakes,  enquire  of  Dr.  S m- 

berg.  Who  are  implied  by  the  feveral  charaders  of  the  afs, 
goat,  cat,  toad,  viper,  and  other  animals,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  determine.  We  think  indeed  that  we  could  point  out  the 
fteed  ;  but  we  will  not  name  him,  for  fear  we  Ihould  not/«/  ths 
faddk  on  the  right  kerje. 
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Article  I, 

An  Ecchftajlical  HiPory,  Anlient  and  Modern,  from  the  Birth  of 
Chrift,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century:  in  luhich  the 
Rife,  Prcgrefs,  and  Variations  of  Church  Ponxer  are  co?iJidered 
in  their  Conn^Sion  ^ith  the  State  of  Learning  and  Philofophyt 
and  the  Political  Hiftory  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  By  the 
late  learned  ]oha  Lawrence  Mofheim,  D.  D.  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Uni-verjiiy  0/  Goltingen.  Tranf.ated  from  the  Original^ 
and  accompanied  with  Notes  and  Chronological  Tables,  by  Archi- 
bald Maclaine,  M.  A.  Minijler  of  the  Englifh  Church  at  the 
Hague.  To  the  nvhoU  is  added  an  accurate  Index,  Two  Voli* 
j\.fo.      Pr.  zl.  zs.   bound.     Millar. 

^R.  Mofheim,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  tranflator  of  this 
work,  was  of  noble  birth,  but  devoted  his  talents  to  the 
fervice  of  the  church  ;  and  the  German  univerfities  loaded  him 
with  literary  honours.  Among  many  other  works  of  merit  in 
facred  learning,  he  tranflated  into  Latin,  Dr.  Cudworth's  '  In- 
telleftual  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,'  which  he  enriched  with  large 
annotations  ;  where  he  difcovered  fuch  profound  knowledge  of 
antient  erudition  as  gained  him  admiration  from  the  republic 
of  letters.  He  was  invited  by  his  Danifh  majefty  to  fettle  at  Co- 
penhagen, from  whence  he  was  called  by  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  to  the, academical  chair  of  divinity  at  Helmftad,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  charafter  of  ecclefiaftical  counfellor  at  his 
court.  He  prefided  over  the  feminaries  of  learning  in  the' 
dutchy  of  Wolfenbuttel  and  the  principality  of  Blakenburg  ; 
and,  as  a  ftill  fuperior  proof  of  his  merit,  when  his  late  ma- 
jefty king  George  II.  gave  a  Haller,  a  Grefner,  and  a  Mi- 
chaelis,  to  his  favourite  univerfity  of  GottingeDj  he  gave  it 
-  Vol.  XIX.  >«f  1765.         Dd  Dr. 
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Dr.  Mcftieim  for  its  head  and  chancellor;  in  which  refpeflable' 
quality  he  died  about  ten  years  ago.  We  (ball  not  puifue  his' 
irgenious  tranllator  through  all  his  encomiams  upon  the  dodlor'a 
^vorth,  piety,  and  learning:  we  fliall  fuppofe  the  two  fiift/ 
we  are  fure  of  the  laft.  Encomiums  of  this  kind  form  the 
literary  livery  in  which  almoft  every  tranflator  and  panegyrift! 
dreffes  up  his  original  or  fubjeft.  Twenty  fuits  may  be  cut  cfF 
the  fame  piece  ;  all  the  difference  confifls  in  the  trimming. 

A  great  dignitary  of  the  Engiifh  church,  the  bifbop  of  G. 
informed  the  ingenious  tranflator  by  a  leiter,  rhat  the  hiftoiy 
before  us  '  is  excellent,  the  method  admirable;  in  fhort,  the 
only  one  deferving  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  Itde- 
ferves,  (continues  he)  and  needs,  frequent  notes — '.  We  have 
not  taken  this  tharafter  upon  his  lordfbip's  word;  but  we  ap- 
prove of  it,  after  a  careful  perufal  of  the  work.  We  fliall,  how- 
ever, leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  who  fliall  peruf'e 
it  likewife,  whether  fome  few  points  in  the  earlicft  ages  of 
Chriflianity  might  not  have  admitted  of  farther  illuftration  by 
Jlotes  or  otherwife.  We  do  not  here  mean  to  throw  the  leallr 
rcfledion  upon  the  reverend  Mr.  Maclaine,  who,  we  think» 
has  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  faithful  tranflator,  an  able  hiflorian, 
and  a  candid  critic  ;  but  we  know  how  artfully  the  ableft  po- 
lemical writers  among  the  Roman  catholics  decline  er.tering 
upon  the  capital  arguments  for  the  proteflant  religion  ;  and 
Qnintilian  himfelf  advifcs  his  pleader,  when  he  is  prelTed  with 
En  argument  that  bears  too  hard  upon  him,  not  fo  much  as  to 
mention  it  either  in  his  anfwer  or  reply. 

The  arrangement  of  this  hillory  is  excellent  ;  and,  though 
new,  it  is  obvious.  The  author  divides  it  rnto  external  and 
internal.  By  the  external  hiflory,  he  means  the  profperous  and 
calamitous  events  that  happened  to  the  church.  In  the  internal 
liillory  is  comprehended;  firft,  an  account  of  Chriftian  do£lor$5. 
feconJly,  the  hillory  of  the  dodrines  and  laws  of  the  church  ; 
and  here  he  lays  down  certain  rules  nectfiary  to  be  obferved  asf 
fodoftrinal  points:  thirdly,  he  relates  the  ceremonies  and  wor- 
ship of  the  church ;  and  fourthly,  treats  of  the  herefies  that 
ihave  divided  it. 

Dr.  Mofliehti  enters  with  great  fagacity  into  the  reafons  fof 
the  method  he  has  purfued.  He  confiders  the  external  and 
internal  hiflory  of  the  church  to  be  infeparably  connedled, 
as  having  a  mutual  (though  feemingly  independent)  relation  to 
tach  other ;  and  he  thinks  it  his  indifpenfable  duty  to  trace 
tvents  back  to  their  feveral  caufes  by  fafts  and  principles: 
but,  as  he  judicioufly  remarks,  a  high  degree  of  caution  is  to 
be  obferved  here,  left,  indifclofing  the  feveral  fpringsof  public 
events,  we  fubftitiue  ii«a^inary  caufes  in  ihe  place  of  real, 
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and  attribute  the  adlions  of  men  to  principles  they  never  pro- 
ftflcd.  He  then  lays  down  particular  rules  for  coming  to  thei 
knowledge  of  the  external  and  internal  hiftory  of  the  church, 
and  the  fources  frorri  whence  both  muft  be  derived.  He  thert 
proceeds  to  the  effential  qualities  of  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorianj 
'ivhich,  we  tieed  not  tell  the  reader,  according  to  him,  con- 
tains an  aflcinblage  of  learning,  piety,  candour,  fagacity,  andj 
in  fhort,  of  every  virtue  tinder  heaven.  Above  all,  he  re- 
commends impartiality  and  freedom  from  prepoffeCion,  of 
adherence  to  particular  modes  of  religion,  of  which  we  moft 
fincerely  believe  he  has  as  fmall  (hare  as  any  writer  who  has 
gone  before  him  in  the  fa.Tie  walk  of  learning. 

He  has  divided  his  hiflory  into  four  periods  ;  the  firft  com- 
prehends the  ftate  and  viciflitudes  of  the  Chriftian  church,  fromi 
its  commencement  to  the  time  of  Cunftantine  the  Great.  The 
fecond,  the  period  that  extends  from  the  reign  of  Conftantine 
to  that  of  Gharletnagne,  which  produced  fuch  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  face  of  Europe.  The  third  contains  the  hiftory 
of  the-  church  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  menfia- 
rable  period  when  Luther  arofe  in  Germany,  to  o'ppofe  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to  deliver  truth  from  the  darknefs  that 
covered  it|  and  the  fourih  brings  it  down,  frorti  the  rife  of 
Luther,  to  the  prefent  times. 

The  work  before  us  is  indeed  bulky,  but  it  is  corftpendious 
at  the  fame  time  :  there  is  a  comprehenfive  brevity  in  the 
author's  ftile  which  even  his  tranflator  complains  of,  thoughi 
the  diction  is  correft  and  pure  ;  and  therefore  the  reader  is  no£ 
to  exped  that,  as  we  have  fotrretimes  done  in  hiftorical  works,, 
■^e  can  follow  this  through  any  of  its  periods  by  way  of 
abridgment.  When  we  confider  the  nature,  the  variety,  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  we  are  amazed  that 
the  authcT  could  comprehend  it  in  two  large  volumes  of  com- 
pad  printing.  All  that  we  therefore  propofe  to  do  is  to  re- 
view fome  of  the  mort  interefting  palfages,  and  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  original,  as  well  as  the 
flile  and  learning  of  the  tranflator. 

Dr.  Mofheim  fays,  that  though  the  letters  that  are  pre- 
tended to  have  paffed  between  our  Saviour  and  Abgarus  king 
of  EdeflTa,  are  julHy  looked  upon  as  fiftitious,  yet  he  '  fees  no 
reafonof  fufficient  weight  to  rfertroy  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
ftory  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  occafion  to  them.'  Mr. 
Machine,  in  a  note,  very  juftly  and  candidly  treats  the  whole 
as  a  fidion.  We  mentiort  this  difagreemenr  between  the  origi- 
nal and  the  tranflator,  as  one  iiiftance  among  hundreds  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  Dr.  Moihcim  was  very  tender  with  regard  to 
f.he  credibility  of  vihatever  had  the  appearance  of  being  tor  the 
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honour  of  religion,  while  his  tranllator  is  equally  zealon^ 
for  the  interefts  of  truth  ;  fo  that  the  reader,  between  both'' 
ha?  a  fc-ir  chance  of  reading  ecclefiaftical  hifiory  with  the  moft 
inviting  advantages.  Dr.  Mofheim  thinks,  that  though  many 
have  doubted  of  the  truth  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  having 
propofed  our  Saviour  being  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome, 
yet  feveral  authors  of  the  firft  note  have  declared,  that  the 
reafcns  alledged  fcr  the  truth  of  this  faft  are  fuch  as  have  re- 
moved their  doubts,  and  appeared  to  them  fatisfa<5lory  and 
conclufive. 

The  tranflator,  in  a  note,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  late  learn- 
ed profeflbr  Ahmann  makes  it  appear,  that  though  the  letter 
which  feme  have  attributed  to  Pilate,  and  which  is  extant  in 
feveral  authors,  be  manifeftly  fpurious ;  yet  it  is  no  lefs  cer-- 
tain,  that  Pilate  fent  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the  death  and 
reCurredion  of  CiiriiT.  We  muff,  however,  obferve,  that  Mr. 
Maclaine,  as  wtll  as  Dr.  Mofhi-im,  is  lefs  incredulous  on  this 
head  than  feveral  of  the  beft  Roman  catholic  writers.  Dupin, 
in  particular,  fays  '  that  the  whole  of  the  relation  ought  to  be 
at  leaft  accounted  as  dubious.' 

Our  author,  in  his  internal  hiftory  of  the  church  during' 
this  firft  period,  has  difplayed  moft  profound  erudition  ;  and 
has  fhewn  how  the  ftate  of  learning  and  philofophy  at  that 
time  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  but  above 
all  th-e  Orientalifts,  (among  whom  he  reckons  the  Egyptians,); 
operated  towards  the  antient  herefic;,  particularly  that  of  the 
Gnoltics.  In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  fecond  part,  we  meet 
with  the  following  paflage  and  note,  which  we  refer  to  the 
candid  reader's  confideration,  after  obferving,  that  the  time 
has  been  when  fuch  paflages  would  have  met  with  the  moft 
fevere  reprehenfion  from  the  divines  of  the  church  of  England, 
gven  thofe  who  were  the  moft  moderate  in  matters  relatinjr  to 
the  government  and  difcipline  of  the  primitive  church. 

*  Neither  Chrift  himfelf,  r.cr  his  holy  apoftles,  have  com- 
snanded  any  thing  clearly  or  exprefly  concerning  the  external 
form  of  the  church,  and  the  precife  method,  according  t9 
which  it  fhould  be  governed  *»     From  this  we  may  infer,  that 

ths 

*  '  Thofe  who  imagine  that-Chrift  himfelf,  or  the  apoftles  by 
his  diredion  and  authority,  appointed  a  certain  fixed  form  of 
chifrch  government,  are  not  agreed  what  that  form  was.  The 
principal  opinions  that  have  been  adopted  upon  this  head  may 
be  reduced  to  the  four  following  :  The  firft  is,  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  maintain,  ''That  Chrift's  intention  and 
**  appointment  was,  that  his  followers  ftiould   be  colleded  into 
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t}5e  regulation  of  this  was,  in  feme  meafure,  to  be  accommo-> 
dated  to  the  time,  and  left  to  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the 

chief 

**  one  facred  empire,  fubjefted  to  the  government  of  Sr.  Peter 
"  and  his  fuccelFors,  and  divided,  like  the  kingdoms  of  this 
"  world,  into  feveral  provinces ;  that,  in  confequence  thereof^ 
*'  Peter  fixed  the  feat  of  ecdefiaftical  dominion  at  Rome,  but 
"  afterwards,  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  his  office,  divided  the 
*'  church  into  three  greater  provinces,  according  to  the  divifioa 
*'  of  the  world  at  that  time,  and  appointed  a  perfon  to  prefide 
"  in  each,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  ;  that 
•'  the  European  patriarch  refided  at  Rome,  the  Afiaiic  at  An- 
"  tioch,  and  the  African  at  Alexandria  ;  that  the  bilhops  of 
"  each  province,  am®ng  whom  alfo  there  were  various  ranks, 
"  were  to  reverence  the  authority  of  their  refpeftive  patriarchs, 
"  and  that  both  bifhops  and  patriarchs  were  to  be  padively 
"  fubjeft  to  the  fupreme  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontif*.'' 
This  romantic  account  fcarcely  deferves  a  ferious  refutation. 
The  fecond  opinion,  concerning  the  government  of  the  church, 
makes  no  mention  of  3  Supreme  Head,  or  of  Patriarchs,  con- 
ftituied  by  divine  authority,  but  fuppofes  that  the  apoltles  di- 
vided the  Roman  empire  into  as  many  ecclefiaftical  provinces, 
as  there  were  fecular,  or  civil  ones;  that  the  metropolitan  bi- 
flibp,  i.  e.  the  prelate,  who  refided  in  the  capital  city  of  each 
province,  prtfided  over  the  clergy  of  that  province,  and  that 
the  other  bifhops  were  fubjed  to  his  authority.  This  ofjinioii 
has  been  adopted  by  fome  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romifli 
church  f,  and  has  alfo  been  favoured  fey  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  Britifh  divines  J,  Some  proteilant  writers  of  note 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is, not  fupported  by  fufiicient 
evidence  1|.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  of  thofe  who  acknow- 
ledge, that,  when  the  Chritlians  began  to  multiply  exceeding- 
ly,   metropolitans,    patriarchs,  and  archbilliops   were,  indeed, 

*  See  Leon  Allatius,  De  perpetua  confenf.  Ecclef.  Orient,  et 
Occident,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  Morinus  Exercitat,  Ecclefiap,  lib.  i. 
Exer.  i. 

t  Petrus  de  Marca,  De  concord,  facerdot.  tt  imperii,  lib.  vi; 
cap.  i.  Morinus  Exctrc.  Ecd.Xxh.  i.  Ex.  xviii.  Pagi  Criticain 
annal.  Buronii  ad  A.  xxxvii.  torn.  i.  p.  29. 

X  Hammond,  Diff.  de  Epifcop.  Beverege,  Cod.  Canon.  Vet. 
Ecdef.  Vindic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  torn.  ii.  Patr,  Jpoji.  Usser.  De 
crigine  Epifcop.  et  Metropol.  p.  20. 

II  Basnage,  Hiji.  del'Eglife,  torn.  t.  llv.  i.  cap.  yiii.  Boehmer. 
Annot.  ad  Far  urn  ds  Mana  de  concordia  facerd,  et  imperii,  p.  143. 
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chief  rulers,  both  of  the  flate  and  of  the  church.  If,   however, 
it  is  true,   that  the  apoflles  adlcd  by  divine  inlpiration,  and  in 
conformity    with   the  commands  of  their  blclfed  mafter  (ancj 
this  no  Chriftidn  can   call    in   quellion)    then   it  follows,   that 

created,  but  only  by  human  appointment  and  authority  ;  though 
they  confefs,  at  the  fame  tinif,  that  it  is  confunant  to  the  or- 
ders and  intention  of  Chrifl  and  his  apoftles,  that,  in  every 
Chriflian  church,  there  iliould  be  one  perfon  invelted  with  the 
higheft  authority,  and  cloathcd  with  certain  rights  and  pri- 
vileges above  the  other  dodlors  of  that  alfembly.  This  opiniorj 
has  been  embraced  by  many  Englifh  divint-s  of  the  fiift  rank 
in  the  learned  world,  and  alfo  by  many  in  other  countries  and 
communions,  Tiie  fourth  and  lafl  opinion  is,  that  of  the 
Prefbyterians,  who  affirm  that  ChrifVs  intention  was,  that  the 
Chriiiian  dolors  and  miniliers  fhould  all  enjoy  the  fame  rank 
and  authority,  without  any  fort  of  pre  erjiinence  or  fubordi- 
nation,  any  diftinftion  of  rights  and  privileges. — This  accounj: 
of  the  tour  different  opinions  -with  refpe<£t  to  church  govern. 
rnent,  I  have  taken  from  Dr.  Mofheim's  l^argtr  lHJlery  of  tht 
Jjrji  Ceniury.  This  learned  and  impartial  writer,  who  condemns 
with  reafon,  the  fourth  opinion,  as  it  is  explained  by  thofe 
bigotted  puritans,  who  lock  upon  all  fubodination,  and  va- 
riety of  rank  among  the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  condemnable 
3nd  Antichriftian,  obferves,  however,  with  equal  reafon,  tha$ 
this  opinion  may  be  e:!(plained  and  modifitd  fo,  as  to  reconcile 
the  moderate  abettors  of  the  epifcopal  difcipline,  wiih  the  lefs 
yioid  Prefliyterians.  The  opinion  modified  by  Dr.  Mofheinra 
amounts  to  this:  "That  the  Chriflian  doftors  Jire  equal,  in 
f  this  (cn(z  ;  that  Chrift  has  left  no  pofitive  and  fpecial  decree 
*'  wliich  conf^itutes  a  diftinftiofi  ajTiong  therp,  nor  any  Ji'vins 
V  commandment  by  which  thofe,  who,  in  confequence  of  the 
*'  appointments  of  human  wifdom,  are  in  the  higher  ranks, 
*'  can  dernand,  by  a  divine  right,  the  obedience  and  fubmif- 
*«  fion  of  the  inferior  doftors,  iffc.  their  abftaining  from  the 
<^<  exercife  of  certain  funtSions,  is'c.^* 

•The  truth  of  jhe  matter  is,  thatChrift,  by  leaving  this  mat- 
ter undetermined,  has,  of  confequence,  left  ChriUian  focieties 
e  difcretionary  power  of  modelling  the  government  of  the 
church  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  the  circumftantial  reafons  of 
times,  places,  ^c,  may  require  ;  and  therefore  the  wifeft  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  is  the  btfl  and  the  mofl  divine;  an4 
everv  Chriflian  fociety  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  itfelf,  pro- 
vided, that  thefe  laws  are  confident  with  charity  and  peace^ 
nd  w*h  the  fundamental  dod^rificj  and   "principle?  of  Chr;-* 
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:tliat  '^orm  of  goven  m.nt  which  the  primitive  churches  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Jerulalem,  the  firll  Chriftian  affenobly  efta- 
bhlhed  bv  the  apoftles  thrmlelves,  miirt  be  efteemed  as  of  di- 
vine in:(itution.  But  from  this  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  fuch  a  form  is  immutable  and  ought  to  be  invariably  ob- 
ferved,  for  this  a  great  variety  ofevmtsmay  ren<]er  impolTible. 
In  ihofe  early  times,  everv  Ciiriftian  church  confiftrd  of  the 
people,  their  leaders,  an,d  the  miniOers,  or  deacons,  and  thefe, 
indeed,  belong  eflentially  to  every  religions  fociety.  The  peo- 
ple wrrc,  undoutedly,  the  firlf  in  authority  ;  for  the  apoftles 
(hewed,  by  their  own  cxarnple,  that  nothing  of  moment  was 
to  be  canied  on  or  determined  without  the  confenr  of  the  af- 
fembly  *,  and  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding  was  both  prudent 
and  nt^cefrary  in  thofe  critical  times,' 

Dr.  Mofiveim  is  of  opinion,  with  many  other  moderate 
Chriftian  divines,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  three  or- 
iour  picus  ^ruuent  prefcytjers  ruled  her  finall  congregation?, 
without  any  ^refident  or  fuperior  to  maintain  concord  and 
order  where  no  diffentions  were  known  ;  but  that  tne  number 
of  ChrilVians  encreafing,  ^  it  was  then  judged  neceffary,  t-liat 
one  man  of  diftinguifhed  gravity  and  wiTuom  (hould  prefide  in 
the  council  of  pre4byters,  in  order  to  diliribute  aiuong  his  col- 
leagues theij  fcveral  talliSj  and  to  be  a  center  of  union  to  the 
whole  fociety.  This  perfon  was  at  firft  iiiied  the  angel  -f  of 
the  church  to  wtiich  he  beloi^ged,  but  was  aftfT'Aards  diffin- 
guilhed  by  tile  r)atne  oi  hipop,  or  infpeftor  ;  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  language,  and  expreiiing  the  principal  part  of 
the  epifcopal  fundlion,  which  was  to  infpeft  into,  and  fuper- 
Intend  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  church  of  Jerufakm,  grown  confiderably  numerous,  and 
deprived  of  the  miniflry  of  the  apoHles,  who  were  gone  to  in- 
ftruft  the  other  nations,  ivas  the  firft  which  chofe  a  prefident  or 
bifliop.  And  it  is  no  lefs  probable,  that  the  other  churches 
followed  by  degrees  fuch  a  refpedtable  example/ 

This  we  think  is  faying  as  much  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
epifcopal  order  as  ever  was  allowed  by  any  writer  who  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  of  divi,Te  or  apoflolic  inftitution,  or  both.  The 
learned  author  admits  that  thofe  bifiiops  exifted,  though  with 
*ery  (lender  incotnss,  fo  far  back  as  the  firll  and  fecond  centurj. 
He  thinks  that  among  all'the  primitive  churches  a  perfed  equa- 
lity reigned,  and  that  even  thofe  founded  by  the  apoftles  had 
no  juridical  authority  or  fupremacy  over  the  others,  nor  the 
]eaft  right  to  enad  laws  for  them  ;   ♦  nor  (adds  this  worthy  and  , 
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candid  writer)  does  there  even  appear,  in  this  firft  century, 
the  fnalleft  trace  of  that  aflbciation  of  provincial  churches  from 
which  councils  and  imropoliians  derive  their  origin.'  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  meeting  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem,  men- 
tioned in  the  i  rth  chapter  of  Afls,  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  Chriftian  council,  which  he  fays  is  an  affem- 
b!y  of  deputies  or  commiflioners  fent  from  feveral  churches  af- 
fociated  by  certain  bonds  in  a  general  body. 

Our  author,  without  pretending  to  afcertain  the  time  when 
the  canon  of  the  holy  fcriptures  was  fixed,  thinks  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Ttltament  were,  before 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  read  in  every  Chriftian  fo- 
ciety,  and  there  received  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners. 
He  even  fays,  after  Eufebius,  that  the  four  Gofpels  were  col- 
lefled  during  the  life  of  St.  John,  who  approved  of  the  three 
firft.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  mofi: 
early  faihers  of  the  Chrifiian  church,  during  or  afrer  the 
time  of  the  apoftles,  fuch  as  Clemens,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Barnabas,  and  Hermas.  Of  thofe  apoflolic  fathers  (as  they  are 
called)  our  author  obferves  in  general,  that  they  were  neither 
remarkable  for  their  learning,  nor  their  eloquence ;  and  that 
they  exprefled  moft  pious  and  admirable  fentiments  in  the  plain- 
ell:  and  moft  illiterate  ftile  ;  circumftances  which  (lie  thinks) 
cftablifh  the  divinity  of  the  Chrifiian  religion.  The  dodlor  men- 
tions, but  with  great  diffidence  and  modefty,  the  authority  of 
the  apoftles  creed  :  but  we  would  have  been  glad  if  he  had 
been  a  little  more  explicit  in  his  account  of  the  apoftolic  ca- 
nons and  conrtitu'ions,  about  which  the  learned  part  of  the 
Chrifiian  world  have  been  fo  rpuch  divided.  He  thinks  that 
the  apoftles  creed  was  not  compofed  all  at  once;  but  that  it 
was  imperceptibly  augmtnfed  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
herefy,  and  according  to  the  exigencies  and  circumftances  of 
the  church,  from  whence  it  was  defignsd  to  banilh  the  errors 
that  daily  arofe.  We  coulcj  have  wifned  that  Dr.  Mofheim 
had  been  more  particular  as  to  his  reafons  for  this  opinion. 
It  is  certain  that  fofar  back  as  the  fecond  century  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  the  creeds  were  the  fame  as  to  do£liine,  yet  differed 
in  expreCion  ;  and  that  the  Chrifiian  authors  of  thofe  limes, 
and  even  in  the  third  century,  gave  difierent  creeds,  in  regard 
to  expreflion,  in  different  parts  of  their  works.  In  the  fourth 
century,  RufFinus  compared  three  antient  cretds  of  the  churche? 
of  Aquileia,  Rome,  and  the  Eaft,  all  of  which  are  without  the 
lafl  article,  '  the  life  everlafting.''  Thofe  differences,  however, 
are  in  all  other  refpefls  fo  immaterial,  that  they  feem  to  be  no 
Other  than  fo  many  editions  of  the  fame  creed  ;  and  if  it  had 
^een  a  piece-meal  cooipofition,  as  Dr.  Mofheim,    Sir  Peter 
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K-ing,  and  fome  others  think,  it  is  furpiifiiig  that  antiquity  has 
not  preferved  copies  of  it  in  its  more  im[)erfeQ  (late. 

Dr.  Molheim  is  of  opinion  that,  with  regard  to  forms  of 
religious  worfliip,  they  were  regulated  and  modified  according 
to  the  character,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  different  nations 
on  whom  the  light  of  the  gofpel  arofe.  He  thinks,  however, 
certain  laws  exifted  that  were  indifpenfible  among  all  Chri- 
/lians  J  one  of  which  was  the  fttting  apart  the  firlt  day  of  the 
week  for  the  folemn  ctlebration  of  pijblic  woifhip  ;  but  he 
admits  that,  according  to  the  united  tedimony  of  the  mod 
credible  writers,  the  feventh  day  of  the  week  was  alfo  ob« 
ferved  as  a  fefiival  by  fuch  churches  as  were  principally  com- 
pofed  of  Jewifh  converts.  Our  author's  account  of  the  original 
of  churches  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  agreeable  to  the  very 
warm  advocates  for  the  epifcopal  hierarchy,  for  he  foppofes  a 
church,  originally,  to  have  been  no  other  than  a  houfe,  or  part 
of  a  houfe,  which,  though  appointed  as  the  place  of  religious 
worffiip,  was  neither  feparated  fiom  common  ufe,  nor  con- 
iidered  as  holy  by  the  common  people. 

'  In  thefe  affeniblies  the  holy  fcriptures  were  publickly  read, 
and  for  that  purpofe  were  divided  into  certain  portions  or  lef- 
jbns.  This  part  of  divine  fervice  was  followed  by  a  brief  ex- 
hortation to  the  people,  in  which  eloquence  and  art  gave 
place  to  the  natural  and  fervent  expreflion  of  zeal  and  charity. 
If  any  drclarfed  themfelves  extraordinarily  animattd  by  the 
holy  fpirir,  they  were  permitted  to  explain  fuccefTively  the  di- 
vine will,  while  the  other  prophets  who  were  prefent,  decided 
how  much  weight  and  isuihority  was  to  be  attiibuted  to  what 
they  faid.  The  piaycrs,  which  made  a  conftderable  part  of 
the  public  worfhip,  came  in  at  the  conclufion  ci'  thefe  dif-* 
couifes,  and  were  repeated  by  the  people  after  the  bifliop  or 
prefbyter,  who  prefided  in  the  fervice.  To  thefe  were  added 
certain  hymns,  which  were  fung,  not  by  the  whole  affembly, 
but  by  perf ons  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  fupper  and  the  feafts  of  charity.  Such 
were  the  eflential  parts  of  divine  woitliip,  which  were  obftrved 
in  all  Chriftian  churches,  though  perhaps  the  method  and  or- 
der in  which  they  wer.e  performed,   were  not  the  fame  in  all.* 

Wc  fuppofe  the  dodlor  only  means  the  haptifm  of  adult  per- 
fons,  when  he  informs  us  that  that  facrament  was  performed 
by  the  i'nmerfion  of  the  whcle  body  in  the  bapiifmal  font. 
Nothing,  we  apprehend,  but  the  force  of  conviction  could 
have  prevailed  on  our  author  to  declare,  as  he  does,  that 
he  ha'^  no  reafcn  to  doubt  the  pradice  of  anointing  the  fick  to 
have   been  an   univerul  cuflom  amongfl:  the  ptimitive  Chri- 
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ftians.  Dr.  Mofheim  thinks  that  neither  Chrill  or  his  apoftle? 
enabled  any  law  concerning  fafting;  and  that  the  primitiva 
Chriftians  held  it  to  be  a  mere  dilcretional  penance.  His  ac- 
count of  the  rife  of  herefies  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
is  rational,  natural,  and  more  pbilofophical  than  any  we  have 
feen.  As  our  author  is  evidently  detached  from  any  con  fide- 
ration  but  that  of  truth,  he  has  adopted  no  feft  in  religion, 
but  lays  before  his  readers  plain  matters  of  fadl,  with  true  cri- 
tical charaftcrs  to  dillinguifh  reality  from  fi5:ion.  His  tranf- 
lator  has  atlifted  him  greatly  in  clearing  up  the  hiftory  of  Si- 
pnon  Magus,  and  his  dodtrines  ;  but  v/e  intend  only  to 
touch  upon  thofe  parts  of  our  author's  hiftory  ihdt  have  af- 
forded the  chiiif  grounds  for  litigation  among  different  fcdls  of 
Chriftians.  We  ftiall  now  proceed  to  the  third  century,  where 
he  tells  us  (but  in  no  decifjve  tone)  that,  long  before  that  pe- 
riod, an  opinion  had  prevailed  that  Chrift  was  to  come  and 
reign  a  thoufand  years  among  men,  before  the  entire  and  final 
diffolution  of  this  world.  The  dodlor,  in  every  period  of  his 
elaborate  work,  leads  us  graJUii'i'y  through  the  progrefs  of  the 
Chriftian  doftrines,  ufages,  ceremonies,  rites,  herefies,  and 
forms  of  worfhip  ;  all  which  he  delineates  with  fo  mafterly  a 
hand,  that  even  fcepticifm  and  prejudice  muit  be  conquered  by 
ills  arguments. 

He  attributes  the  perfecution  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  un- 
der Dicclefian,  not  to  that  emperor,  though  he  was  fuper- 
flitious  and  credulous,  but  to  his  fon-in-law  Maximinus  Glea- 
rius,  who  was  worked  upon  by  the  treacherous  arts  of  a  felfifii 
and  fuperftitious  prielihood.  The  perfecution,  however,  un- 
der D.oclefian,  became  very  fierce,' chiefly  through  his  own 
timorous  and  credulous  difpofuion.  Dr.  Mollieim  thinks  that 
Galerius  obligfd  Di'^'clefian  and  Maximian  to  refign  the  im- 
perial dignity,  when  he  aflumed  to  himfelf  the  empire  of  the 
Eaft,  and  left  that  of  the  Weft  to  Conftantius  Chlorus.  But 
as  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  moft  diftinguifhed  period  of 
Chriftianity,  and  as  this  article  has  taken  up  the  urmoft  bounds 
we  can  afford  it  in  our  Review,  we  ftiall  take  the  liberty  to  it;«» 
foxva  our  readers,  that  it  is 
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of  Turin  :  Preceptor  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Pied- 
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THOUGH  our  author  is  for  qjany  reafons  an  advocate 
for  the  rtudy  of  the  ancient  languages  ;  yet  does  he 
with  great  truth  obferve,  that  to  make  children  ftudy  them 
before  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  is  of  no  ufe  ;  as  at  this 
age  a  child  will  learn  as  much  in  one  year,  as  he  would  have 
(done  before  in  four  or  five,  iiisperfedly  and  with  trouble  and 
difguft.  The  fentiments  of  this  learned  father,  with  refpeft 
to  the  preferving  a  tafte  for  pure  latinity,  arejuft^.  He  recom- 
mends not  a  fervile  imitation  of  the  ancients,  as  they  have  not 
cxhaufted  all  thefources  from  vi-hence  may  beextrafced  the  true 
and  the  beautiful :  yet  they  have,  as  it  were,  affixed  the  limits 
of  them  ;  limits  which  leave  a  vart  field  for  the  new  and  origi- 
nal works  of  great  geniufes,  but  which,  however,  cannot  be 
exce;:ded  without  falling  into  error.  *  The  great  talent  in 
writing,  fays  he,  is,  that  the  work  fiiould  fo  much  engrofs  our 
ideas,  as  to  make  us  forget  the  author.  He  Ihould  difcover  the 
fecret  of  making  the  reader  intereft  himfelf  ftrongly  in  the  ob- 
jedl  prefented  to  his  view,  and  (hould  endeavour  continually  to 
'claim  his  attention,  without  ever  diverting  it  in  order  to  gain 
applaufe  or  admiration.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  a  finical 
ftyle  may  have  its  admirers  at  a  time  when  literary  reputation  ii 
expeded,  not  from  thofe  of  real  knowledge,  but  from  a  crowd 
of  bufv  people  who  read  only  to  amufe  themfelves,  and  for  that 
very  reafon  are  thought  to  be  but  little  benefited  by  it.  But 
nien,  accuftomed  to  the  folid  beauties  of  the  ancients,  will  be 
cautious  how  they  renounce  them  to  rqn  after  the  falfe  glare 
of  a  wandering  imagination. 

•  The  ftudy  of  antiquity,  therefore,  fiiDuld  be  efieemed  one 
of  the  firongeft  barriers  that  can  be  oppoftd  to  the  depravation 
cf  tafie.  it  vyill  ferve  as  a  prefervative  to  middling  writers, 
■pnd  will  enable  great  ge/iiufTes  to  make  themfelves  models  for 
pofterlty.  A  tafte  for  writing  good  Latin  fiiould  then  be  kept 
up  in  a  nation  ;  and  this  cannot  be  done,  unlefs  the  language 
is  ftudied  at  an  early  age,  and  care  is  taken  to  encourage,  bv 
the  public  ellecm,  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  it,  and  v.ho 
acquire  a  capacity  in  writing  in  Latin  with  as  much  purity  and 
elegance  as  thofe  moderns  who  have  in  this  \vay  ac<juired  the 
greatel^  reputation^* 
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In  this  place  we  muft  not  omit  inferting  a  very  juft  critical 
obfervation,  that  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  our  author.  *  In- 
every  language  whatever,  whether  dead  or  living,  it  is  often 
eafier  to  catch  a  lofty  than  a  familiar  ftyle.  The  reafon  is, 
that  the  fublime  cr  lofty  ftyie  is  referved  for  particular  occa- 
fions,  fo  that  the  ear,  not  being  accuftomed  to  it,  is  lefs  fen- 
fible  of  the  irregular  turns  with  which  it  may  abound  ;  a  lofti- 
nefs  of  expreffion  is  expe<Sed,  and  fometimes  a  happy  error 
will  pafs  for  a  beauty.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fami- 
liar ftyle.  The  ear  is  too  much  accuftomed  to  it,  not  to  be 
hurt  with  the  leaft  inaccuracy.  A  teim  not  in  ufe  is  iminediate- 
]y  perceived,  and  it  is  bad  merely  becaule  it  is  not  in  ufe.  An 
irregular  expreflion  will  fcarcely  be  noticed  in  a  tragedy  ;  the 
multitude,  by  nature,  a  judge  of  the  language  of  man,  will 
fcarcely  prefume  to  f<irm  any  judgement  of  the  language  of  the 
gods.  The  fublime  ilyle  admits  of  bold  ifrokes,  which  are 
equally  ufeful  in  giving  birth  to  beauties,  and  in  concealing 
laults.  The  learned  have  found  fome  errors  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, even  in  the  works  of  BolTuet,  Pafcal,  and  feveral  other 
writers  of  the  firft  clafs  ;  but,  perhaps,  thefe  are  lefs  offenfive 
to  the  ear  than  they  are  difcordant  to  true  grammar.  This  is 
not  the  cafe  with  the  expreflions  we  fhould  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  citizen,  or  a  fervant  maid,  in  a  comedy  ;  as  they  muft 
Jpeak  the  language  of  the  people,  nothing  can  efcape.  No 
exprefficn  will  pafs  that  is  not  warranted  by  daily  ufe.  For  this 
reafon  a  man  who  is  under  a  necclTity  of  writing  in  a  fortign 
living  language,  is  often  much  more  at  a  lofs  to  exprefs  him- 
felf  on  the  mofl:  common  fubjeds,  than  on  thofe  that  would 
require  an  elevation  of  ityle.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  lefs  difficult  for  a  modern  to  imitate  Cicero,  particu- 
larly in  his  philofophical  works,  than  to  write  well  in  the  Oyle 
of  Flaufus  or  Terence.  The  univerfities  of  Italy  are  happy  in 
having  profefTors  whofe  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  is  great,  but 
they  would  not  find  it  fo  eafy  to  converfe  familiarly  in  Latin.' 

Proceeding  to  lay  down  his  plan  of  praftical  education,  in 
contradil^inftion  to  that  of  Mr.  Roufl'eau,  our  author  next  in- 
forms his  readers  in  what  manner  hiftory  ftiould  be  ftudied,  and 
after  a  if^  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  fubjeft,  he  has  the 
following  pafiage,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  future  hif- 
torians:  '  I  would  divide  hiftory  into  four  principal  epochas, 
fetting  afide  all  fubdivifions.  The  firft  fhould  comprehend  all 
the  ancient  hiltory  till  the  fall  of  the  Weltern  empire,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  inundations  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The 
laws,  manners,  and  cufioms  which  thefe  people  brought  with 
them  into  the  different  countries  they  occupied,  in  foine  fort 
interrupted  the  influence  which  the  events   of  ancient  hiflory 
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fiiould  have  had  onthofe  of  after-times.  Their  arrival  was  the 
epocha  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  fyftem  which  changed  the 
face  of  Europe. 

The  fecond  epocha  fliould  be  from  the  inundation  of  the 
Northern  nations  to  ihe  time  that  the  people  of  Europe  at- 
tempted to  over-run  Afia,  thyt  is  to  fay,  to  the  time  of  the 
Croifades.  The  eftablifhment  and  the  revolutions  of  the  North- 
ern people,  in  thefeveral  countries  they  conquered,  merit  more- 
attention  than  in  general  they  are  thought  to  do.  In  their 
manners,  and  in  their  opinions,  we  muft  fearch  for  the  origin 
of  certain  cuftoms  and  prejudices,  which  prevail,  even  now, 
more  or  lefs,  amongftthe  moft  civilized  nations.  The  prefent 
fyllem  of  affairs  would,  in  many  refpefts,  be  enigmatical  to  a 
philofopher  who  fhould  not  fearch  that  fpring-head.  The  ori- 
ginal government  of  thofe  people  was  an  irregular  ariftocracy, 
in  which  the  undifciplined  military  men  poffefled  in  common  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  referred  to  themfelves  the  particu- 
lar privilege  of  difobeying  them ;  they  imagined  they  were  to 
be  fubjefl  to  their  chiefs  no  longer  than  they  liked,  and  that 
they  might  treat  their  fubjedl-s  as  they  pleafed.  It  was  the  feu- 
dal fpirit  before  the  inftitution  of  fiefs ;  great  men  without  con- 
troul,  chiefs  without  authority,  and  people  without  liberty. 

The  thiid  epocha  fhould  extend  from  the  Croifades,  that  is 
to'fay,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  difcovery  of  America, 
The  number  of  evils  caufed  bv  the  irregular  ariftocracy  above- 
mentioned,  excited  fome  few  fparks  of  a  more  wholefome  po- 
licy, wiiich  in  the  time  of  the  Croifades  was  fettled  in  fome 
countries  in  Europe.  This  is  the  origin  of  feveral  inftitutions 
flill  exilling.  Befides,  the  eleventh  century  feem*  to  be  the 
epocha  in  which  feveral  kingly  families,  and  feveral  ftates  now 
fubfifling,  were  firft  fettled. 

The  fourth  fhould  be  from  the  difcovery  of  Ameiica,  to  the 
prefent  time.  In  this  epocha,  commerce,  being  a  principal 
objeft  of  policy,  caufes  a  new  revolution  in  the  fyftetn  of  Eu- 
rope, changes  t})e  fortune  of  ftate^,  and  varies  their  refpeftive 
interefts.  In  this  time,  the  fearch  tor  the  balance  of  power 
feems  to  have  produced  a  perpetual  motion  in  the  fcale  of  the 
political  fyftem.' 

Geography  next  engages  our  author's  attention,  which,  as 
being  intimately  conneiiled  with  hiftory,  he  would  recom- 
mend in  fome  meafure  to  the  ftudy  of  children,  though  he 
is  far  from  thinking  that  a  regular  courfe  in  this  fcience  is  with- 
in the  extent  of  children's  capacities,  but  they  may  be  taught 
to  know  on  'he  map  th^fiiaces  fpoken  of  in  hiftory. 

Mr.  RoufTeau  would  have  children  taught  geometry  by  com- 
binations of  real  figures,  inftead  of  troubling  them  with  pro- 
blems 
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blems  and  demonftrations.  But  why  fhould  thefe  lafl  be  esf-- 
tirely  banifned,  fince  the  obfervations  recommended  by  Mr. 
Rouffeau,  will,  as  our  author  very  juilly  obferves,  ferve  to 
inake  the  definitions  be  more  clearly  comprehended  ;  and  the 
definitions,  in  their  turns,  will  direft  the  obfervationb  ?  Upon 
the  whole,  he  feems  rather  to  prefer  the  EngUn>  method  of 
teaching  this  fcience,  where  the  rigour  of  demonrlration  is 
iiijflly  attended  to. 

In  treating  of  ftudy  and  reading,  our  author  quotes  a  pafTage 
from  lord  Bacon,  wherein  it  is  obferved,  that  ftudy  and  read- 
ing ferve  to  aflift  us  in  our  familiar  converfation,  as  well  as  it* 
public  fpeaking ;  but  that  we  fhould,  by  all  means,  avoid  af- 
feftation.  On  this  paffage  he  makes  the  following  pertinent 
remark:  *  A  fine  fpeaker  has  always  a  happy  deruery.  It 
5s  a  talent  which  conltanrly  afTifts  merir,  and  fometimes  fup- 
plies  its  place.  We  cannot  too  much  guard  againli  being  over- 
perfuaded  by  a  flowery  difccurfe,  yet  will  not  this  fucceed,  un^* 
Jefs  it  is  natural.  In  vain,  wil!  you  prefer  the  moft  elegant 
phrafes ;  the  moft  felecl  exprefiions  in  the  art  you  make  ufe  of 
betrays  you  ;  the  trouble  you  are  at  in  collefting  them  fnews' 
that  they  do  not  flow  naturally.  You  hurt  the  felf-love  of 
thofe  who  liften  to  you,  by  difcovering  that  you  mean  to  im- 
pofe  on  their  underftandings.  So  far  from  gaining  their  con- 
fidence, you  prtvudice  them  againft  you.  The  beft  way  is  to 
iludy  to  fpeak  clearly  and  judicioufly.  It  is  not  the  way  to  b2 
admired  by  fools,  but  it  is  the  way  to  pleafe  men  of  feiile,  and 
difpleafe  nobody.  This  talent,  which  even  a  moderate  genius 
may  pofl'efs,  greatly  depends  on  the  firft  part  of  education v 
Jf  you  defire  a  child  Ihould  learn  to  fpeak  with  juftnefs  and 
precifion,  accuftom  him  to  cortceive  clearly  what  he  is  to  fay, 
and  to  fpeak  it  naturally  without  hefitation.  Reading  will  give 
precifion  to  his  language,  and  cuftom  will  teach  him  to  fpeak 
agreeably.  A  young  man  fhould  not  endeavour  to  interlard  his 
difcourfe  with  witticifms;  let  him  conceive  well  what  he  is  a- 
bout  to  fay,  and  deliver  it  with  fimplicity  :  if  he  has  wit,  it 
will  appear  on  many  occafions,  and  always  properly  ;  if  he  has 
it  not,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  if.  Wit  will  not  come  at 
his  calti^  and  the  efforts  he  makes  to  fhew  it  only  ^ervt  to  be- 
tray his  want  of  ir.  Books,  which  abound  wi^h  lively  fallies, 
are,  therefore,  unfit  for  young  people.  Fontcnelle,  and  other 
authors,  who  have  written  in  that  tafte,  fhould  be  with  great 
caution  put  hno  their  hands.  BofTuet,  Fenelon,  Fleuri,  Rol- 
]in,  &c.    wiite  natural'y,  and  of  courfe  wtU.' 

The  remainder  of  his  obfervations  on  this  part  of  his  fub- 
jefl,  will  be  found  well  worth  the  readei's  attention. 

7  The 
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'I'he  next  point  to  be  confidered  is  the  diTiJofition  or  qualities 
Mr.  Roufieau  vvifhes  his  pupil  to  be  pofleffed  of.  They  refer 
to  the  caft  of  underftanding,  the  climate,  the  conftitution,  and 
the  birth  or  condition.  As  to  the  firfl,  the  writer,  on  whofe 
work  we  are  now  animadverting,  lays  down  fome  very  fen- 
fible  rules,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the 
vivacity  of  genius  from  that  of  dulnefs.  With  refpedt  to  the 
climate  in  which  the  child  is  born,  our  author  does  not  think 
it  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence  as  Mr.  Rouffcau  feems  to  ima- 
gine, as  though  the  temperature  of  the  air  may  in  fome  fort 
operate  on  the  difpofitions  of  men,  yet  are  they  in  all  coun- 
tries equally  fufceptible  of  being  beneHted  by  a  proper  courfe 
of  education.  As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  pupil,  Mr.  Rouf- 
feau  thinks  that  if  he  is  not  robuft,  he  is  not  deferving  of 
education  ;  but  this  opinion  is  by  our  author  treated  with 
proper  feverity,  for,  fays  he,  '  a  fickly  child  may  become  the 
fiipport  and  ornament  of  his  country  ;  he  may  be  a  man  of 
good  fenfe,  charitable,  learned,  capable  of  giving  good  counfel, 
and  affording  good  example.' 

Mr.  Roufleau's  fentiments  with  refpedto  duelling  being  verjr 
tjncommon,  we  fliall  infert  them  in  this  place,  ^together 
v/ith  our  author's  obfervations  on  them. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  inftrudion 
Mr.  Roijffeau  gives  his  pupil  in  one  part  of  his  work.  He,  in 
the  firfl  place,  fuppofes  that  Emilius  will  never  quarrel  with. 
any  man,  "  but,"  adds  he,  "  fuppofe  any  one  fhould  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him,  how  is  he  to  behave  himfelf  ?" 

•  To  this  quefiion  Mr.  Roufieau  makes  tlie  following  anfwer: 
**  Neither  the  honour  of  citizens  nor  their  lives  fhould  be  at 
the  difpofal  of  a  brutal  fellow,  a  drunkard,  or  a  bold  knave; 
and  we  can  no  more  preferve  ourfelves  from  fuch  an  accident 
than  from  the  fall  of  a  tile.  If  a  man  receives  a  box  on  the 
ear,  or  has  the  lye  given  him,  confequences  refult,  whiLh  no 
wifdom  can  prevent,  neither  can  any  tribunal  give  adequate 
fatisfadlion  to  the  injured.  The  inefficacy  of  the  laws,  there- 
fore, in  this  refpeft,  reftores  him  to  his  independency  ;  he  is 
then  fole  magiftrate  and  fole  judge  betwixt  the  offender  and 
bimfelf ;  he  is  fole  interpreter  and  minirter  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture ;  he  owes  bimfelf  juftice;  from  himfc-U  alone  it  is  to  be 
cxpeded  ;  and  there  is  no  government  fo  mad  as  to  puf;ifh 
him  for  having  done  himfelf  juftice  in  fuch  a  cafe.  I  do  not 
fay  he  ihould  go  and  fight,  it  is  extravagant ;  I  fay  thjt  he 
owes  himfelf  juftice,  and  that  he  is  the  fole  difpenfer  of  it. 
Without  giving  myfelf  the  trouble  of  publilhing  vain  tdifts 
againrt  duelling,  was  I  a  fovereign,  I  will  anfwer  for  it  there 
fhould  never  be  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  the  lye  given  within  the 
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extent  of  my  dominions ;  and  that  by  a  very  fimple  method 
with  which  the  tribunals  (hould  have  no  concern.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  Emihus  knows,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  what  jurtice  is  due  to 
himftlf,  and  that  an  example  (hould  he  made  for  the  fecurity 
of  men  of  honour.  The  braveft  man  cannot  prevent  another 
from  infulting  him,  but  he  can  prevent  his  having  it  long  to 
boaft  of." 

*  None  of  the  learned,  who  have  read  this  paflage,  have 
been  able  to  iiiterpret  it  in  any  other  fenfe  than  that  Mr. 
RoufTcau  means  to  encourage  private  aflaflination,  rather  than 
have  men  extravagant  enough  to  figr»t. 

'  Emilius  is  affronted  ;  no  tribunal  can  render  him  fatisfac- 
tlon  ;  the  inefficacy  of  the  laws,  in  this  refpeft,  refores  him 
to  his  natural  independency.  Henceforth  he  becomes  fole  ma- 
giflrate  and  fole  judge  betwixt  the  offender  and  himfelf;  he 
owes  himfelf  juftice,  and  from  himfelf  alone  it  is  to  be  expell- 
ed. He  is  not  to  fight,  yet  is  not  the  offender  to  boaft  long 
of  having  inlulted  him. 

'  Is  this,  then,  the  precept  of  a  philofopher,  a  wife  and  a' 
virtuous  man  ?  Should  not  this  fingle  pafTage  open  the  eyes  of 
thofe  who  blindly  follow  the  idle  notions  of  unbelievers  ?  Emi^ 
lias  cannot  prevent  himfelf  from  being  infulted,  but  he  can 
prevent  a  man  from  boafting  long  of  having  infulted  him. 

'  What  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  offence  and  the' 
punifhment !  and  the  AibmifTion  to  public  authority!  and  the 
conflancy,  the  moderatioR,  and  the  patience  of  the  wife  man  f 
O  Socrates  and  Epifletus!  how  much  does  your  morality  con- 
demn thofe  Sophifls,  who  dare  praife  virtue  in  preaching  up 
vice !' 

A  rich  pupil  is  preferred  by  Mr.  RoufTeaiT,  for,  fays  he, 
'  the  poor  want  no  education.'  This  pofition  is  very  ably  con- 
troverted by  our  author,  who  proves  that  a  proper  educatioir 
is  as  neceffary  to  the  poor  as  the  rich. 

In  the  opinion  of  Rouffeau,  public  inftitutlons  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  education  are  of  no  ufe.  '  An  inftitution  of  this  kind 
is  diflinguiflied  into  three  feveral  departments,  fays  our  author, 
np.mely,  that  of  letters  to  form  the  mind,  that  of  philofophy 
to  form  the  citizen,  and  that  of  religion  to  form  the  chriftian. 
If  they  pretend  to  form  citizens  by  philofophy  alone,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  they  will  find  themfelves  deceived. 

'  Firfl,  becaufe  philofophy  is  above  the  capacity  of  the  mul- 
titude. Talk  philofophy  to  farmers  and  artizans,  and  you 
fpeak  to  them  in  an  unknown  language.  People  of  bufinefs 
have  thtir  time  too  much  taken  up  to  attend  wholly  to  philofo- 
phy, yet  in  thefe  does  the  bulk  of  citizens  confift.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necellary  to  have  fome  other  principle,  befides  philofo- 
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phy,  to  form  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens,  and  as  this  prin- 
ciple (hould  be  univerfal,  it  ought  of  courfe  to  form  all  the 
citizens. 

*  Secondly,  becaufe  philofophy  is  very  eafily  depraved  in 
thofe  who  only  fkiin  the  fuiface  of  it.  This  is  an  obTervatioa 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  ;  found  philofophy  is,  therefore, 
limited  to  a  fmall  number.  If  it  is  ever  of  ufe  to  a  ftate,  it  is 
more  likely  to  prove  fo  by  the  good  which  three  or  four  great 
philofophers  may  be  able  to  do,  than  by  thatvifible  and  fiiper* 
ficial  diffufion  of  philofophy,  which  every  day  gains  ground, 
and  fpreads  itfelf  through  every  order  of  fociety. 

,;  *  Of  what  ufe  is  it  to  a  llate,  to  have  twenty  thoufand  idle 
•citizens  with  a  fuperficial  knowledge  in  allronomy  ?  The 
knowledge  of  thefe  people  will  never  ferve  either  to  regulate  the 
calendar,  or  to  perfeft  the  theories  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  fo- 
ciety-. The  ftate  derives  advantage  from  the  labours  of  a  certain 
number  of  true  aftronomers,  the  reft  is  all  pure  lofs.  Yet  there 
is  this  difference  between  atl^ronomy  and  philofophy  ;  namely, 
that  a  fuperficial  knowledge  in  aftronomy  is  of  no  injury  to  hira 
who  has  it;  but  on  the  contrary,  ferves  to  embellilh  his  mind, 
and  give  him  a  tafte  for  good  things,  whereas,  if  philofophy 
does  no  good,  it  fcarcely  ever  fails  doing  harm. 

*  Thirdly,  becaufe  philofophy  offers  no  motives  fufficient  to 
enforce  the  general  pfaftice  of  the  duties  it  recommends, 
Bayle  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  beauty  of  virtue  is,  in  it- 
felf, fufficient  to  attach  men  to  the  pradlice  of  ir.  This  is  a 
mere  illufion.  The  beauty  of  virtue  may  touch  the  human 
heart ;  of  this  the  theatre  itfelf  is  a  proof.  The  greateft  of  vil- 
lains does  not  love  vice  by  infttnft,  yet  many  men  love  virtue 
by  inrlination.  Every  man  who  can  obtain  his  ends  by  lawful 
means,  as  well  as  he  can  by  unlawful,  will  naturally  prefer  the 
firft  to  the  laft.  But  if  it  happens  that  the  attradion  of  virtue, 
and  the  complacency  it  excites  in  the  foul,  is  ballanced  by  any 
confideration  of  private  intereft,  or  by  a  ftrong  pafTion,  the 
cafe  is  quite  altered.  A  connoifieur  is  in  extacy  at  the  fight  of 
a  fine  pidlure;  he  views  it  with  admiration,  he  is  enchanted 
with  it:  but  (hall  he  fell  his  eftate  to  buy  this  piflure?  It  is  a 
matter  of  calculation,  and  fuchfhould  not  be  the  choice  of  vir- 
tue. 

'  Some  win  fay,  that  the  public  good  is  a  motive  fufficient 
to  attach  men  to  virtue.  This  is  another  illufion.  It  is  true, 
that  in  a  comprehenfive  view,  private  intereft  is  connefled  with 
public  good.  But,  notwithftanding  this  connexion,  are  there 
not  people  who,  devoted  to  felf-incereft,  make  a  prey  of  the 
public?  Confult  the  human  htart,  and  it  will  rell  you,  that 
virtue  is  beautiful  in  iifdf,  but  that  it  cannot  fupply  the  want 
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of  all  other  things.  Virtue,  then,  has  cccafion  for  a  fuppor*, 
a  counterpoife  to  the  pleafures  which  are  put  in  the  fcale  a- 
gainft  it.  This  fupport,  this  counterpoife  can  only  be  found 
in  religion. 

*  Fourthly,  becaufe  philofopliv  is  not  well  adapted  to  ella- 
bli»h  that  uniformity  of  patriot ifm,  which  fhould  animate  and 
connect  the  diiferent  members  of,  the  ftate,  fo  as  to  form  but 
one  body.  This  uniformity  of  thinking  refults  from  a  kind  of 
unanimity  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms,  founded  on  the  unity 
of  maxims ;  for  maxims  generally  influence  the  condudl  of 
mankind.  A  flcte  of  reflraint,  an  unforefeen  accident,  or  a 
ftrong  paflion,  may  fometimes  make  them  deviate  from  this 
path;  but  they  are  only  momentary  and  forced  deviations. 
As  foon  as  the  florm  is  over,  man  returns  to  his  maxims  ;  be- 
caufe  man  is  ambitious  of  being  mafter  of  himfelf,  and  he  is  no 
longer  his  own  mafter  than  whilft  he  is  governed  by  his  max> 
ims.  Therefore,  to  eftablifh  an  uniformity  of  patriotifm,  it 
is,  firft,  nectfTary  to  eftablifh  an  unity  of  maxims.  Now  this 
can  be  eftefted  by  religion,  becaufe  religion  tends  to  union  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  effefted  by  philofophy,  becaufe  philofophy 
tends  to  dif-union. 

*  Religion  tends  to  union,  becaufe  it  is  founded  on  an  au- 
thority which  captivates  the  undcrftanding,  and  inclines  it  to 
that  fubmiiTion  which  it  o.ves  to  the  oracles  of  revelation,  Phi- 
lofophy, on  Ihe  contrary,  is  only  an  aftemblage  of  different  fy- 
fiems,  the  work  of  different  brains,  which  perpetually  contra- 
dict each  other,  either  in  their  principles  or  their  confequences. 
In  fadl,  there  is  nothing  in  which  philofophers  agree,  but  in 
the  mere  term  fhilofophy  ;  in  other  refpeds,  there  are  as  many 
fyftems  as  there  are  heads. 

*  Hobbes  confounds  right  with  flrength,  an  idea  Shocking 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Montefquieu,  and  ftrongly  oppofed  by 
Mr.  Kouffcrau.  Some  derive  the  origin  of  politic  right  from  pa- 
ternal authority  ;  others,  from  exprefs,  or  tacit  conventions. 
Mr.  Rouffeau  requires,  befides,  that  the  fuffrages  fhould  be 
unanimous.  The  author  of  the  *'  Effay  on  the  Undcrftanding" 
acknowledges  no  probity  that  has  relation  to  all  mankind,  no 
moral  intrinfic  difference  betwixt  virtue  and  vice. 

f  *  Mr.  de  Montefquieu  eftablifhes  this  difference  on  inflances 
of  jufticeand  equity  anterior  to  all  pofitivelaw.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  de  Montefquieu  pretends  that  virtue  is  not  neceliary 
inmonarcMes:  Mr.  de  Voltaire  facetioufiy  fays,  in  fome  part 
of  his  works,  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  misfortune  to  the 
world,  if  lie  fhould  happen  to  be  right  in  this  opinion  ;  and 
Mr.  Rouffsau  openly  condemns  it.  However,  Mr.  de  Mon- 
tefquieu admits,  that  virtue  is  necefTary  to  republicks ;  on  the, 
y  .    .  contrary. 
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contrary,  the  *' Author  of  the  Enquiries  into  the  oriental  Def- 
potifm"  fays,  that  virtue  has  been  injurious  to  certain  ancient 
repubh'cks.  Mr.  de  Montefquieu  attributes  much  to  the  cli- 
mate; Mr.  Helvetius  will  have  nothing  attributed  to  it.  Bayle 
pretends,  that  fociety  nnight  fubfift  without  religion  ;  and  after 
having  abufed  all  religions,  he  diflionours  the  Chriftian  by  pre- 
fuming  to  aflert,  that  true  Chriftians  are  not  capable  of  form- 
ing a  flate  which  could  fubfifl :  this  paradox  is  refuted  by  Mr. 
de  Montefquieu. 

*  The  author  of  the  *'  Code  of  Nature"  ventures  to  fay,  that 
no  one  has  hitherto  underllood  the  true  principles  of  legiflation 
or  morality,  and  eftabliflies  the  community  of  property  as  the 
bafis  both  of  one  and  the  other. 

*  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  life  which  children  receive 
from  their  father  or  mother  does  not  require  any  return  of  du- 
ty. Mr.  RoulTeau  would  not  have  obedience  exift  amongft 
men.  One  excufes  fuicide  ;  another  apologizes  for  duelling; 
a  third  reprefents  luxury  as  the  fcurce  of  profperity  in  a  ftate  ; 
a  fourth  thinks  this  is  derived  from  the  reftraint  which  men  are 
under  in  great  monarchies.  Mr.  D'Alembert  feems  abfolutely 
to  condemn  it.  Some  think  even  vices  necelTary  to  a  fla(e,  and 
that  they  caufc  it  to  flourifh.  One  exclaims  againft  the  indiflb- 
lubility  of  the  marriage  knot,  others,  again,  juftify  the  tem- 
porary union  of  free  parties. 

*  Should  this  anarchy  of  opinions  be  fpread  amongft  the  bulk 
of  citizens,  would  it  contribute  to  eftablifii  the  unity  of  pa- 
triotifm  ? 

'  But,  in  cenfuring  the  abufe  of  philofophy,  I  sm  very  far 
from  condemning  philofophy  itfelf.  A  true  pbilofopher,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  wife  man,  may  do  much  good  to  fociety  ;  but  it 
fhould  be  by  guiding  meafures,  not  by  teaching  thofe  to  philo- 
fophize,  whofe  duty  it  is  only  to  execute.  My  meaning  is, 
that  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  cannot  be  introduced  by  that  gar- 
rulity of  philofophy  difperfed  amongfl  all  conditions  of  men, 
wherein  the  true  and  the  faife,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  pro- 
bable and  the  improbable,  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  is  per-r 
petually  mixed,  confounded,  difcufled,  analized,  contradifled, 
approved  of,  and  wherein  the  philofophical  jargon  every  in- 
ftant  banillies  the  fpirit  and  rules  of  found  philofophy. 

*  Filled  with  admiration  of  thofe  wife  men,  who  having  a 
proper  regard  for  religion  and  the  laws,  contribute,  by  their 
fortunate  difcoveries,  to  extend  the  limits  of  hnman  know- 
ledge, I  mean  only  to  banifh  the  inconveniences  of  that  kind 
of  philofophy,  which,  according  to  the  wife  obfervations  of 
the  Prefident  Henaut,  has  been  the  caufe  of  many  evils,  by 
the  bad  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it;  infomuch,  that  it  is  with 
'  E  e  2  reafoa 
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reafon  fufpefted  not  to  be  favourable  to  religion,  when  it  en- 
ters into  a  wrong  head  ;  in  a  word,  of  that  philofophy,  the 
charafter  of  which  Lord  Bacon  draws  with  his  accuftomed  en- 
ergy:  "  Certe  funt  qui  cogitationum  vertigine  deledantur,  ac 
pro  fervitute   habent  fide  fixa  aut  axiomatis  conftantibus  con- 

ilringi;  liberi  arbitrii  ufum  in  cogitando affeftantes. 

Cujufmodi  quidem  fecfts  philofjphorum  licet  de'ecerinr,  fuper- 
funt  tamen  ingenia  qua:dam  ventofa  et  difcurfantia,  qiiibus 
esedem  omnino  vense,  licet  non  pari,  cum  antiquis,  copia  fan- 
guinis,  replete."     Bac.  Serm.  de  verit.' 

The  above  extrafl  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  our  au- 
thor's opinion  of  Modern  Philofophy,  a  fubjeft  in  itfelf  impor- 
tant, but  too  much  ftudied,  and  too  little  underftood.  His 
fentiments,  with  refped  to  Mr.  Rouffeau's  Emilius,  are  fummed 
cp  in  the  following  fhort  paflage  : 

*  A  contempt  for  all  revealed  religion  and  for  chriftianity  in 
particular,  I  will  venture  even  to  add  a  negledt  of  the  divinity, 
a  hatred  to  all  eftablifhed  governments,  an  objeflion  to  all  le- 
gitimate authority,  a  mind  fraught  with  independence  and  li- 
centioufnefs,  obedience  ftruck.  out  from  the  diftionary  of  chil- 
dren ;  a  falfe  indulgence  in  not  retraining  the  failles  of  their 
natural  liberty,  a  falfe  conftraint  in  not  reafoning  with  them, 
and  in  not  cultivating  their  minds  by  ftudies  fuited  to  their 
age;  fuch,  I  fay,,  are  the  fruits  of  the  new  plan  of  education.' 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  think  thefe  Reflexions  on 
Education  have  greSt  merit,  and  are  worthy  of  being  generally 
read,  particularly  by  every  father  who  wifhes  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  his  children,  and  by  every  mafter  who  has  at  heart 
<he  advantage  of  his  pupils.  The  maxims  interfperfed  through- 
out this  work  cannot  fail  of  being  extenfively  ufeful,  provided 
they  are  extenfively  propagated.  We  therefore  reconimend  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  this  Plan  of  Education,  which  will 
probably  anfwer  all  the  ends  propofed  in  the  education  of 
youth  ;  and  will  moreover  contribute  to  the  fatisfadion,  and, 
perhaps,  even  to  the  inftrudion,  of  the  more  learned  clafs  of 
readers. 


III.  The  Works  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick'/, 
Dublin.  Vol.  XV I.  and  XV  11.  Colkaed  and  rez-'ifed  by 'Dt?^\\Q 
Swift,  Efq;  o/Goodrich,  in  Herefordlhire.     [Concluded.] 

DR.  Swift  appears  in  no  part  of  his  cha'-^fler  fo  great 
as  in  that  of  a  patriot  pleading  the  caufe  of  Ireland 
againft  the  vanity,  the  prepofTeflions,  and  venality  of  his  coun- 
trymen, as  well  as  the  partialities  of  governiaent  in  favour  oF 
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her  fifter  kingdom.  His  arguments  on  this  head  are  uncon- 
nefted  with  party  and  political  confiderations,  and  are  always. 
fuch  as-  miiil  occur  to  a  man  of  plain  fcnfe  with  honell  inten- 
tions towards  his  fellow- fubjedls. 

The  fixteenth  volume  opens  with  an  eminent  confirmation 
of  this  obfervation,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  melancholy  in- 
ftance  of  that  provincial  fubjedion  under  which  the  Irifh 
groaned  when  our  author  drew  his  pen  in  their  behalf.  The 
confumption  of  home  rranufadures  is  a  felf  evident  principle 
adopted  by  every  trading  country,  and  (all  circumftances  con- 
fidered)  perhaps  no  people  in  Europe  have  greater  reafon  than 
the  Irilh,  for  carrying  it  into  pradice.  The  Dean  had  en- 
fofctrd  it  with  great  warmth  in  his  writings,  but  it  is  fcarcely 
credible  that  a  treatife  containing  fo  falutary  a  doftrine  was 
prtfented  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin 
as  a  fcandalous,  feditious,  and  faftious  pamphlet  ;  and  that  the 
printer  was  tried  before  the  lateMr.  Whitchet,  that  famous  lorci 
chief  juftice,  who,  on  the  bench,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  declared  upon  his  falvation,  that  the  author  was  a  Ja- 
cobite, and  had  a  defign  to  beget  a  quanel  between  the  two 
nations.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  however,  who  was  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  was  afhamed  of  this  infamous  proceeding,  and  ob- 
tained from  Enoland  a  noli  profequi  for  the  printer;  but  the 
grand  jury  had  folemn  thanks  given  them  by  the  fecretary  of 
ftate.  Such  is  the  narrative  that  introduces  the  paper  before 
us,  vthich  is  entitled,  '  A  Propofal  that  ail  the  Ladies  and  Wo- 
men  of  Ireland  fhould  appear  ronflantly  in  Irifh  manufactures.' 

The  next  paper  in  this  volume  is  '  A  letter  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Dublin  concerning  the  Wearers  ;'  and  which  is  pretty  much. 
to  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  Propofal.  The  author  here  fup- 
fttppofes  that  the  Irifh  then  annually  fpent  400,000!. 
upon  articles  of  luxury,  and  that  there  was  no  ofher  way  to 
prevent  the  kingdom  from  finking  for  ever,  but  by  the  inha- 
bitants utterly  renouncing  all  foreign  drefs  and  luxury.  The 
author,  however,  gives  us  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  the  dif- 
pofilions  of  the  Irifh  towards  a  reformation  of  that  kind,  in  the 
following  inilance,  which  we  quote  from  this  letter  to  the  arch- 
bithop. 

•  The  corporation  of  weavers  in  woollen  and  filk,  who  have  fo 
frequently  offered  propofals  both  to  your  Grace  and  to  me,  are 
the  FTottefl  and  coldeft  generation  of  men  that  I  have  known. 
About  a  month  ago,  they  attended  your  Grace,  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  with  you,  and  defigned  me  the  fame  favour. 
They  defired  you  would  recoi^imend  to  your  clergy  to  wear 
gowns  of  Irifl^  ftuffs,  which  might  probably  fpread  the  exam- 
jp!e  among  all  tbeir  brethren  in  the  kingdom;  and,  peibaps, 
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among  (he  lawyers  and  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity,  and 
among  the  citizens  of  thofe  corporations  who  appear  in  gowns 
on  folemn  occafions.  I  then  mentioned  a  kind  of  ftufF,  not 
above  eight  pence  a  yard,  which  I  heard  had  been  contrived  by 
fome  of  the  trade,  and  was  very  convenient.  I  defired  they 
would  prepare  fome  of  that,  or  any  fort  of  black  ftufF,  on  a 
certain  day,  when  your  Grace  would  appoint  as  many  clergy- 
men as  could  readily  be  found  to  meet  at  your  palace,  and 
there  give  their  opinions ;  and  that,  your  Grace's  vifitation 
approaching,  you  could  then  have  the  befl  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing what  could  be  done  in  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence,  as 
they  feemed  to  think,  to  the  woollen  manufafture.  But  in- 
Itead  of  attending,  as  was  expefted,  they  came  to  me  a  fort- 
night after  with  a  new  propofal,  that  fomething  fhould  be 
wiitten,  by  an  acceptable  and  able  hand,  to  promote  in  gene- 
ral the  wearing  of  home  manufaftures,  and  their  civilities 
would  fix  that  work  upon  me.  I  afked  if  they  had  prepared 
the  fluffs,  as  they  had  promifcd,  and  your  Gr?.ce  expeded  ; 
but  they  had  not  made  the  leaft  ftep  in  the  matter,  nor,  as  it 
appears,  thought  of  it  more.' 

We  are  next  entertained  v^ith  two  anfwers  to  feveral  letters 
from  unknown  perfons  ;  and  then  we  have  the  fubftance  of 
what  was  faid  by  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  fome  of  the  aldermen,  when  his  lordfhip  came  to  prefent 
the  Dean  with  his  freedom  in  a  gold  box.  A  man  of  genius 
inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  Swifr,  might  have  advanced  all  the  ar- 
guments belabours  to  inculcate  upon  his  countrymen  in  thofe 
papers ;  but  Iflwy  receive  a  force  and  clearnefs  from  his  manner 
of  treating  them,  that  a  mafterly  pen  alone  can  communicate. 
He  appears  to  be  in  earneft  himfelf ;  and  upon  that  he  builds, 
his  hope  of  fuccefs  in  convincing  his  readers.  Even  the  ridi- 
cule he  mixes  with  his  reafonings  ferves  to  perfuade  us  that  he 
feels  all  he  fays  ;  and  the  abfurdity  of  his  countrymen's  con- 
dudl:,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  a  certain  fadlion,  the  tools  of 
intereft  or  prepofTeffion,  more  than  juliifies  all  the  farcafms  he 
employs. 

The  Dean's  Thoughts  on  Religion  offer  themfelves  next 
in  this  volume  ;  fome  of  which  partake  of  that  oddity  for 
■which  he  was  always  diftinguifhed.  «  Miferable  mortals ! 
(fays  he,  in  one  of  them)  can  we  contribute  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  God  ?  I  could  wiih  that  exprefTion  were  f^ruck  out 
of  our  prayer-books.'  Among  other  religious  pieces  in  this 
volume,  we  have  an  excellent  prayer  compofed  by  the  Dean 
for  the  famous  Stella,  during  her  iiinefs.  This  is  followed  by 
a  fermon  upon  i  Cor.  iii.  19.  '  The  wifdcm  of  this  world  is 
iooiilhnefs  with  Gcd.'     This  difcourfe  does  equal  honour   to 
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the  piety,  learning,  and  good  fenfe  of  the  author,  "and  dif- 
covers  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  philofophyj, 
which  he  places  in  a  new,  but  no  favourable,  light.  He  fliews 
the  imperfedtion  of  all  unrevealed  philofophy  in  certain  points, 
efpecially  in  its  profeflbrs  not  being  able  to  agree  about  their 
chief  good,  or  wherein  to  place  the  happiiiefs  of  mankind; 
a  defed  which  the  dodlor  has  handled  with  great  judgment  ; 
but  he  feems  to  have  been  much  indebted  for  the  hint  to 
Cicero's  excellent  dialogue  De  finibus  bonorum  atque  malonan. 
He  then  proceeds  to  (hew  how  defeftive  the  moll  renowned 
pagan  philofophers  were  in  their  leffbns  of  morality;  he 
eliabliflies  the  perfeftion  of  Chriftian  wifdom  from  its  proper 
charadlers  and  marks  :  and,  laflly,  he  proves  that  the  great 
examples  of  wifdcm  and  virtue  among  the  heathen  wife  men, 
were  produced  by  perfonal  merit,  without  being  influenced  by 
the  doftrine  of  any  fed  ;  whereas  in  Chriilianity  it  is  quite 
the  contrary.  He  exemplifies  this  in  the  charaders  of  So- 
crates and  Cato ;  and  attempts  to  prove  that  the  virtues  of 
thofe  great  men,  and  many  others  of  antiquity,  were  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  their  habit  and  temperament  of  body,  and 
other  perfonal  circumflances,  unconneded  with  any  fed  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

Some  other  papers  of  a  public  nature  follow,  particularly 

*  The  humble  Reprefentation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  to  their  Archbifhop,  on  occafion  of  a  Brief  for  the  Re- 
lief of  one  Charles  M  Carthy,  whofe  Houfc  in  Coilege-Greeh, 
Dublin,  was  burn:  by  an  accidental  Fire.'  We  are  told  ia 
a  note,  that  '  this  M'Carthy's  houfe  was  burnt  in  the  month 
of  Augull  J723,  and  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind  was, 
that  IVl'Carthy  himfclf  was  the  perfon  who  had  fet  fire  to  the 
houfe.'  The  reader,  after  this  information,  muft  naturally 
conclude  that  the  reprefentation  is  far  from  being  in  favour  of 
the  pretended   fufferer.     The  paper  that  fucceeds  is  entitled, 

*  An  Anfwer  toBickerftaff ;  fome  Refledions  upon  Mr.  Bicker- 
flaff's  Predidions  for  the  Year  1708.'  The  humour  of  this 
anfwer  is  in  a  great  meafure  temporary,  and  mulf  therefore 
fuffer  in  the  hands  of  a  modern  reader,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  charaders  of  BickerftafF  and  Partridge,  which  he  may 
find  in  the  former  parts  oi  our  author's  works.  A  few  imper- 
fed  papers  then  prefent  themfelves,  particularly,  'Laws  for  the 
Deans  Servants,  dated  September  the  7th,  1733;  which  might 
have  been  drawn  up  by  a  pen  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dean's. 
We  Ihall  omit  our  author's  charader  of  Mrs.  H****d,  not  only 
out  of  regard  to  her  rank,  quality,  and  connedions,  but  be- 
caufe  it  evidently  contains  fome  unjuft  ftrokes  of  perfonal  re- 
fpfitment.-    Even  his  intimacy   with   his  friend   Dr.  Sheridai-i 
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could  not  excufe  that  gentleman's  memory  from  certain  far- 
caftic  remarks  in  two  charaders  he  has  drawn  of  him ;  where 
he  has  vifibly  been  too  fevere  upon  the  doftor's  failings,  and 
even   his   misfortunes. 

We  are  next  entertained  wih  a  difcourfe,  partly  by  way 
of  diary,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Johnfon,  (Stella.)  Here  the 
Dean  gives  a  loofe  to  his  fincere  affeclion  and  tfleem  for 
that  extraordinary  lady ;  but  in  a  manner  that  is  far  from 
clearing  up  the  nature  of  that  intimacy  in  which  they  were 
Ajppofed  to  live,  if^fter  giving  fome  account  of  her  family, 
fortune,  and  htr  laft  illnefs,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 

^  Never  was  any  of  her  fex  born  with  bttter  gifts  of  the 
mind,  or  more  improved  them  by  reading  and  converfation» 
Yet  her  memory  was  not  of  the  beft,  and  was  impaired  in  the 
latter  years  of  her  life.  But  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever 
once  heard  her  make  a  wrong  judgment  of  perfons,  books,  or 
affairs.  Her  advice  was  always  the  beft,  and  with  the  greateft 
freedom,  mixt  with  the  greateft  decency.  She  had  a  grace- 
fulnefs  fomewhat  more  than  human  in  every  motion,  word^ 
and  adion.  Never  was  fo  happy  a  conjundion  of  civility, 
freedom,  eaGnefs,  and  fincerity.  There  fcemed  to  be  a  com- 
bination among  all  that  knew  her,  to  treat  her  with  a  dignity 
much  beyond  her  rank:  yet  people  of  all  forts  were  never  more 
eafy  than  in  her  company.  Mr.  Addifon,  when  he  was  in 
Ireland,  being  introduced  to  her,  immediately  found  her  out; 
and,  if  he  had  not  foon  after  left  the  kingdom;  affurcd  me  he 
would  have  ufed  all  endeavours  to  cultivate  her  friendfiiip.  A 
Tude  or  conceited  coxcomb  pafTed  his  time  very  ill,  upon  the 
leaft  breach  of  refpeft  ;  for,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  Ihe  had  no  mercy, 
but  was  fure  to  expofe  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  ftanders-by  ; 
yet  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  was  afhamed  to  complain,  and  durft 
not  refcnt.  All  of  us  who  had  the  happinefs  of  her  friendfhip, 
agreed  unanimoufly,  that,  in  an  afternoon  or  evening's  coii- 
verfation,  fhe  never  failed  before  we  parted  of  delivering  the 
beft  thing  that  was  faid  in  the  company.  Some  of  us  have 
•written  down  feveral  of  her  fayings,  or  what  the  French  call 
ion  moij,  wherein  ftie  excelled  almoft  beyond  belief.  She  never 
niiftook  the  underftanding  of  others  ;  nor  ever  faid  a  fevere 
•word,  but  where  a  much  feverer  v/as  deferved. 

*  Htr  fervants  loved  and  almoft  adored  her  at  the  fame  time. 
5he  would,  upon  occafions,  treat  them  with  freedom,  yet  her 
demeanour  was  fo  awful,  that  they  durft  not  fail  in  the  leaft 
point  of  refpedt.  She  chid  them  feldom,  but  it  was  with 
feverity,  which  had  an  efFed  upon  them  for  a  long  time 
after. 
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In  the  courfe  of  this  diary  it  appears,  that  the  Dean  was  fe- 
verely  afFeded  by  her  death,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  by 
ficknefs  at  the  time  of  her  burial,  while  the  fondnefs  with  which 
he  dwells  upon  her  charafler,  expreflively  paints  the  fituation 
of  his  mind  u[)on  lofing  her.  A  paper  which  follows  upon  •  the 
Education  of  Ladies,'  is  full  of  dry  farcafms  upon  that  inte- 
refting  fubjedl,  but,  kike  many  others  in  this  coUedlion,  is  ini- 
perfedit.  The  next  *  Difcourfe  is  intended  to  prove  the  Anti- 
quity of  the  Englifh  Tong'ie  ;  (hewing,  from  various  InRances, 
that  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  were  derived  from  the  En- 
glifh,' and  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  extravagant  of  all  the  extrava- 
gances that  ever  fell  from  the  Dean's  pen,  but  fo  charac- 
teriftical  of  his  manner,  that  none  but  himfelf  could  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fo  whimfical  an  attempt.  That  he  had  in  his  eye 
fome  of  the  etymological  tribe,  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
and  who  were  very  expert  in  the  art  of  deriving  words  from  the 
favourite  languages  they  had  ftudied,  can  fcarcely  be  doubted. 
The  difputes  between  Llhuyd,  Wanley,  and  Hickes,  con- 
cerning the  priority  of  the  Welch  and  the  Saxon  languages, 
might  give  our  author  the  firft  hint  for  this  kind  of  fatire, 
which,  in  fome  pafTages,  is  not  of  the  moft  cleanly  nature;  how- 
ever, we  fhall  feledl  a  few,  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  readers : 

'  Diomede,  another  Grecian  captain,  had  the  boldnefs  to 
light  with  Vtnus,  and  wound  her  ;  whereupon  the  goddefs,  ia 
a  rage,  ordered  her  fon  Cupid  to  make  this  hero  be  hated  by  all 
women,  repeating  it  often  that  he  (hould  dig  a  maid \  from 
whence,  by  a  fmall  change  in  orthography,  he  v-as  called 
Diomede.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  term  Maiden-head 
is  frequently,  at  this  veiy  day,  applied  to  perfons  of  either 
fex. 

*  Jjax  was,  in  fame,  the  next  Grecian  general  to  Achilles. 
The  derivation  of  his  name  from  J  Jakesy  however  aflerted  by 
great  authors,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  unworthy  both  of  them 
and  of  the  hero  himfelf.  I  have  often  wondered  to  fee  fuch 
learned  men  miftake  in  fo  clear  a  point.  This  hero  is  known 
to  have  been  a  mofl  intemperate  liver,  as  it  is  ufual  with  fol- 
diers ;  and,  although  he  were  not  old,  yet,  by  converfing  with 
camp-ftrollers,  he  had  got  pHins  in  his  bones,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  his  friends  were  only  age-aches  i  but  they  telling  the 
fiory  about  the  army,  as  the  vulgar  always  confound  right  pro- 
nunciation, he  was  afterwards  known  by  no  other  name  than 
Jljax. 

*  The  next  I  (hall   mention  is  Andromache,  the  famous  wife 
of  Hedor.     Her  father  was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily ftill   fubfifting  in  that  ancient  kingdom.     But,  being  a 
foreigner  in  Troy,  to  which  city  he  led  fome  of  his  country- 
men 
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men  in  the  defence  of  Priam,  as  Diftys  Cretenfis  learnedly  ob- 
ferves  ,-  Hedor  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter,  and  the  father's 
name  was  Jndreiu  Mackay.  The  young  lady  was  called  by  the 
fame  name,  only  a  little  foftened  to  the  Grecian  accent. 

«  JJiyanax  was  the  fon  of  He£lor  and  Andromache,  When 
Troy  was  taken,  this  young  prince  had  his  head  cut  off,  and 
his  body  thrown  to  fwine.  From  this  fatal  accident  he  had 
his  name ;  which  hath,  by  a  peculiar  good  fortune,  been  pre- 
ferved  entire,  Jfy,  an  ax.' 

Letters  to  and  from  feveral  perfons  clofe  this  volume; 
moft  of  them  turning  upon  the  politics  and  intrigues  of  the 
times ;  but,  though  often  feafoned  with  wit  and  humour,  they 
are  not  highly  entertaining  at  this  jundlure.  The  moft  illuftrious 
of  the  Dean's  correfpondents  are,  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
Mr.  fecretary  St.  John,  the  lord  high  treafurer  Oxford,  Mrs. 
Hill,  general  Hill,  lady  Orkney,  dutchefs  of  Ormond,  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  lord  chancellor  Harcourt,  Mr.  Addifon, 
Mr.  Steele,  the  archbifhcp  of  Dublin,  the  bifhop  of  Meath, 
lord  Carteret  (afterwards  earl  Granville),  and  Edward  earl  of 
Oxford.  In  feveral  of  the  letters,  particularly  thofe  to  the 
countefs  of  Orkney  and  the  dutchefs  of  Ormond,  the  Dean 
difcovers  a  mafterly  and  original  manner  of  paying  his  court  to 
the  fair.  We  iball  give  a  fpecimen,  in  his  letter  to  the  ' 
dutchefs,  becaufe  it  is  the  fhorteft  : 

To  the  Dutchefs  of  Ormond. 
Madam,  December  20,  171  z. 

<  Any  other  perfon,  of  lefs  refinement  and  prudence  than 
royfelf,  would  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  thank  your  grace,  upon  the 
furprife  of  coming  home  laft  night,  and  finding  two  piftures 
where  only  one  was  demanded.  But  I  underftood  your  grace's 
malice,  and  do  here  affirm  you  to  be  the  greateft  prude  upon 
earth.  You  will  not  fo  much  as  let  your  pidure  be  alone  in  a 
room  with  a  man,  no  not  with  a  clergyman,  and  a  clergyman 
of  five  and  forty,  and  therefore  refolved  my  lord  duke  Ihould 
accompany  it,  and  keep  me  in  awe,  that  I  might  not  prefume 
to  look  too  often  upon  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  begin  already 
to  repent  that  I  ever  begged  your  grace's  pifture ;  and  could 
almoft  find  in  my  heart  to  fend  it  to  you  back  :  for,  although 
it  be  the  moft  beautiful  fight  I  ever  beheld,  except  the  original, 
yet  the  veneration  and  refpeft  it  fills  me  wirh,  will  always  make 
me  think  I  am  in  your  grace's  prefence;  will  hinder  me  from 
faying  and  writing  twenty  idle  things,  that  ufed  to  divert  me  ; 
will  fet  me  labouring  upon  majeftic,  fublime  ideas,  at  which  I 
have  no  manner  of  talent;  and  will  make  thofe  who  come  to 
vifit  me,  think  I  am  grown,  on  the  fudden,  wonderful  ftately 

6  an4 
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snd  referved.  But,  in  life,  we  muft  take  the  evil  with  the 
good  ;  and  it  is  one  comfort,  that  I  know  how  to  be  revenged. 
For  the  fight  of  your  grace's  refemblance,  will  perpetually  re- 
mind me  of  paying  my  duty  to  your  perfon  ;  which  will  give 
your  grace  the  torment,  and  me  the  felicity  of  a  more  frequent 
attendance. 

'  But,  after  all,  to  deal  plainly  v/ith  your  grace,  your  pic- 
ture (and  1  muft  fay  the  fame  of  my  lord  duke's)  will  be  of 
very  little  ufe,  further  than  to  let  others  fee  the  honour  you  are 
pleafed  to  do  me.  For  all  the  accomplifhments  of  your  mind 
and  perfon  are  fo  deeply  printed  in  my  heart,  and  reprfifent 
you  fo  lively  to  my  imagination,  that  I  fliould  take  it  for  a 
high  affront,  if  yoa  believed  it  in  the  power  of  colours  to  re- 
frefh  my  memory ;  almoft  as  high  a  one,  as  if  your  grace 
fhould  deny  me  the  juftice  of  being,  with  the  moft  profound 
refped  and  gratitude, 

Madam, 

Your  Grace's,  Sec* 

A  fquabble  between  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Steele,  concerning 
the  former  being  the  author  of  a  Tory  political  paper,  called. 
The  Examiner  fills  up  feveral  letters,  but  does  no  great 
honour  to  the  moderation  or  charader  of  either;  and  in 
fome  of  them,  addrelTed  to  certain  minifters  and  great  per- 
fons  of  thofe  times,  the  Dean  has  proved  himfelf  as  arrant  a 
courtier  (we  had  almoft  faid  toad-eater)  as  any  of  the  venal 
tribe  whom  he  fo  unmercifully  lalhed,  and  fo  often  affedled  to 
defpife. 

The  feventeenth  and  laft  volume  of  this  publication  con- 
tinues the  Dean's  epiftolary  correfpondence,  and  begins  with  a 
very  entertaining  letter  to  lord  Carteret,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;  with  an  account  of  the  famous  dean  Berkley  (afterwards 
bifhop  of  Cloyne)  and  his  romantic  fcheme  of  founding  a  col- 
lege in  the  Bermuda  iflands.  This  letter  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  it  ferves  as  an  evidence  that  the  Dean  was  fufceptible  of  the 
moft  exalted  and  endearing  impreffions  of  friendfhip.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  to  the  fame  nobleman  and  to  the  like  pur- 
pofe,  recommending  Dr.  Sheridan  in  the  warmeft  manner  to  his 
excellency's  patronage.  In  a  fubfequent  letter,  dated  the  i8th 
of  May,  1727,  and  addrefled  to  Dr.  King,  archbifhop  of  Dub- 
lin, the  Dean  treats  that  prelate  with  great  freedom,  for  hav- 
ing demanded  at  one  of  his  vifitations  a  proxy  from  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  made  a  rule  that  it  fhould  be 
exhibited  in  a  month,  which  Swift  flatly  reful'es  to  comply  with. 
'  He  complains  that,  ever  fince  queen  Anne's  death,  his  grace 
has  taken  every  opportunity  of  giving  him  all   forts  of  uneafi- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  and  even  taxes  him  with  ingratitude,  as  during  fome 
years  he  had  employed  all  his  credit  with  the  miniftry,  in  ferv- 
ing  him  with  great  Aiccefs  againft  many  violent  enemies  he 
had.  By  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  dated  March  the  6th,  1728  9, 
it  appears  as  if  that  poet  had  intended  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  Deaa 
in  Ireland.  Another  letter  is  addrefled  by  the  Dean  to  the  earl 
of  Chefterfield,  who  was  then  lord  lleward  of  his  majefty's 
houiliold,  in  which  he  recommends  one  of  his  friends  to  his 
lordHiip's  favour.  In  his  correfpondence  with  the  dutchefs  of 
Suffolk,  he  feems  to  be  greatly  out  of  humour  with  the  late 
queen,  for  her  negledling  him  ;  and  the  fifty-third  letter  of  the 
collection  is  thus  endcrfed  by  thedoftor's  o;vn  hand:  '  Coun- 
terfeit Letter  from  me  to  the  Q;; — n,  fent  to  me  by  Mr.  Pope, 
dated  June  2z,  I731;  received  July  19^  173' J  given  by  the 
Counters  of  Sufxclk.' 

This  letter  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  naiure,  and  had  it 
not  come  from  fuc.h  an  unexcepticnable  authority,  we  mud: 
have  doubted  of  the  faft,  which  appears  to  be  as  follows. 
Mrs.  Barber,  the  poetefs,  went  to  England  to  follicit  a  fub- 
fcription  to  her  works,  and  Mr.  Pope  forged  this  letter  as  com- 
ing from  the  Dean,  recommending  her  to  the  queen.  The 
fuppofed  writer  begins  in  no  very  dutiful  or  polite  terms,  to 
expofiulate  with  her  majefty  upon  the  fmall  regard  flie  difco- 
vered  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  proceeds  in  the  following 
unwarrantable  and  indecent  terms  : 

*  To  omit  a  thoufand  other  inflances,  there  Is  one  perfon  of 
Irifh  birth,  eminent  for  genius  and  merit  of  many  kinds,  aa 
honour  to  her  country,  and  to  her  fex !  I  will  be  bold  to  fay, 
not  lefsfo  in  her  fp here  than  your  MajeJIy  in  yours.  And  yet  all  her 
talents  and  virtues  have  not  yet  been  able  to  influence  aiiy  onp 
perfon  about  your  majelly,  fo  far  as  to  introduce  her  into  yo4r 
Jeaft  notice.  As  I  am  your  majelly's  moft  dutiful  and,  loyal 
fubjed^,  it  is  a  debt  I  owe  your  majefiy  to  acquaint  you,  that 
Mrs.  Barber,  the  hejl  ftmale  poet  of  this,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  age^ 
is  now  in  your  majcfly's  capital,  known  to  lady  Hartford,  lady 
Torrington,  lady  Walpole,  &c,  A  woman  whofe  genius  is 
honoured  by  every  man  of  genius  in  this  kingdom,  and  either 
honoured  ox  en'vied  by  every  man  of  genius  in  England.' 

The  Dean  was,  in  many  refpeds,  very  juftly  nettled  at  the  of- 
ficioufnefs  of  his  brother  bard,  in  his  extraordinary  method  of 
recommending  Mrs.  Barber,  whofe  hufband  it  feems  was  a 
woollen-draper  by  trade,  but  had  failed  in  the  world.  She 
had  been,  on  account  of  her  poetical  talents,  befriended  by  the 
Dean,  who  had  recommended  her  to  feveral  perfons  of  great 
rank  in  England.  The  letter  before  us  was,  it  feems,  not  the 
only  one  that  had  been  invented  for  the  famepurpofe;  and  the 
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Dean  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  fevere,  but  we  think 
juftifiable,  manner: 

'  As  for  thofe  three  letters  you  mention,  fuppofed  all  to  be 

written  by  me  to  the  q- n,  on  Mrs.  Barber's  account,  ef- 

pecially  the  letter  which  bears  my  name  ;  I  can  only  fay,  that 
the  apprehenfions  one  may  be  apt  to  have  of  a  friend  doing  a 
foolifh  thing,  is  an  effed  of  kindnefs ;  and  God  knows  who  is 
free  from  playing  the  fool  fome  time  or  other.     But  in   fuch  a 

degree,   as  to  write  to    the  q n,    who    hath    ufed   me  ill 

without  any  caufe,  and  to  write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  letter 
you  fent  me,  and  in  fuch  a  ityle,  and  to  have  (o  much  zeal  for 
one  almoft  a  ftranger,  and  to  make  fuch  a  defcription  of  a  wo- 
man, as  to  prefer  her  before  all  mankind,  and  to  inftance  it  as 
one  of  the  greatell  grievances  of  Ireland,  that  her  majefty  hath 
not  encouraged  Mrs.  Barber,  a  woollen-draper's  wife  declined 
in  the  world,  becaufe  fhc  hath  a  knack  at  verfifying  ;  was  to 
fuppofe,  or  fear,  a  folly  fo  tranfcendent,  that  no  man  could 
be  guilty  of,  who  was  not  fit  for  Bedlam.  You  know  the  let- 
ter you  fent  inclofed  is  not  my  hand;  and  why  I  (hould  dif- 
guife,  and  yet  fign,  my  name,  fliould  feem  unaccountable: 
Efpecially  when  I  am  taught,  and  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
I  am  under  the  q n's  ciifpleafure  on  many  accounts.' 

In  another  letter  to  the  countefs  of  Suffolk,  he  is  very  fol- 
licitous  to  clear  his  condufl,  with  regard  to  this  unaccountable 
affair,  to  her  ladyfiiip  ;  and  lays  the  blame  of  his  being  under  the 
queen's  difpleafure  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  ever  af- 
terwards treated  with  very  littleceremony  in  his  works,  from  the 
many  intercourfe?,  however,  that  happened  between  the  Dean 
and  Leicefler-houfe,  where  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales 
refided,  and  the  vilits  which  he  paid  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  the  beginning  of 
George  II.  when  that  princefs  became  queen,  and  from  his 
own  account  of  what  paffed  during  thofe  interviews,  we  have 
little  reafon  to  doubt  that  if  their  majefties  and  the  minifter 
had  made  their  proper  fubmiffions  to  the  Dean  (as  being  of  a 
rank  of  mortals  fuperior  to  all  that  crowns  could  beftow)  they 
might  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  have  accepted  a  bifhopric, 
or  fome  lucrative  church-dignity  in  England. 

The  truth  is,  the  Dean,  with  all  his  parts,  was  a  dupe  to 
the  opinion  he  had  of  his  own  importance  as  a  wit  and  a  hu- 
mourifi.  Modern  courts  have  no  idea  that  literary  talents  of 
any  kind  can  atone  for  indelicao'es  in  converfation  and  be- 
haviour. The  Dean  had  been  converfant  with  minifters  who 
not  only  admired,  but  flood  in  need  of,  his  talents :  he  had 
done  them  important  fervices ;  and  yet  during  the  time  of  his 
intimacy  with  them,  many  ecclefiaftics,  of  much  inferior  abi- 
lities 
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lities  to  his,  had  been  exalted  far  above  him,  and  that  toe 
without  being  able  to  plead  any  public  merit.  He  had  gone 
over  to  Ireland,  where  he  v/as  juftly  adored  by  the  people  for 
the  many  good  offices  he  had  done  rhem ;  and  he  governed 
them  like  a  bafhaw.  He  abufed  and  ferved  them  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and  to  have  feetned  to  contradift  his  will  would  have 
been  efteemed  petty  treafon.  When  be  came  over  to  England, 
being  full  fraught  with  thofe  ideas  of  felf-fupeiiority,  he  fought 
to  fnarl  himfelf  into  preferment  and  favour ;  but  he  was  dif- 
appointed,  for  he  was  neglefted  by  king,  queen,  and  minifter, 
A  remarkable  anecdote,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  letters  be- 
fore us,  proves  that  he  forfeited  all  cfleem  and  friendOiip  with 
her  majefty. 

When  fhe  was  princefs  of  Wales,  the  favourite  lady  of  her 
court  had  received  from  the  Dean  a  prefent  of  fome  Irilh  plaid, 
which  her  R —  H —  liked  fo  well,  that  fhe  defjred  the  lady  to 
write  to  the  Dean  for  another  piece,  promifingat  the  fame  time 
that  fhe  would  make  him  a  prefentof  a  fet  of  her  medals,  amount- 
ing, perhaps,  to  between  fixty  and  feventy  pounds  value.  The 
cloth  was  fent,  but  the  Dean  never  received  the  medals ;  and  this 
tranfadtion  occafioned  the  famous  chafm  in  the  elegy  he  wrote 
upon  himfelf,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  of  his  compo- 
litions.  Speaking  of  the  news  of  his  own  death  coming  to 
court,  the  following  lines  were  intended  to  fupply  the  fpace 
where  the  alkrifms  appear  fo  confpicuous  : 

*  Kin'^  lady  S in  the  fpleen 

Comes  laughing  up  to  tell  the  Q;- ; 

The  Qj ,  fo  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 

"  Well — is  he  gone  ? — 'tis  fit  he  fliou'd — 

^*'  He's  dead  you  fay — then  let  him  rot ; 

-*«  I'm  glad  the  medals  were  forgot  : 

*'  I  promis'd  them — 'tis  true — but  when  ? 

•'  I  only  was  the  P— —  then, 

•'  But  now  the  confort  of  a  K — ; 

*'  You  know  that's  quite  another  thing." 

The  reader  may  compare  the  above  lines,  with  the  following 
paffage  in  a  ktter  from  the  Dean  to  lady  Betty  Germain,  dated 
January,  1732-3  ;  *  When  I  took  my  leave  of  her  highnefs, 
on  coming  hither,  fhe  was  very  gracious  5  told  me  the  medals 
fhe  had  promifed  me  were  not  ready,  but  fhe  would  fend  them 
to  me.  However,  by  her  commands,  I  fent  her  fome  plaids 
for  herfelf  and  the  princefles,  and  was  too  gallant  to  hear  of 
any  offers  of  payment.' 

We 
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We  have  not  room  for  any  farther  extradls  from  this  curious 
coUeftion  of  letters,  which  contain  many  interefting  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  wits  of  thofe  times,  and  are  extremely  inflruc- 
tive  to  every  reader  who  wants  to  form  an  idea  of  fome  of  the 
capital  writers  during  the  Auguftan  age  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land ;  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  furvived  the  adminiftration  of 
the  earl  of  Oxford. 

The  poems  which  follow  in  this  volume  do  not  require  the 
Dean's  name  to  be  prefixed  to  them  to  be  recognized  as  his, 
even  by  the  moft  indifferent  judges  of  writing.  They  are 
ulhered  in  by  a  pretty  copy  of  verfes  addreffed  by  Dr.  Parnel 
to  the  Dean,  on  his  birth-day,  November  30th,  1713.  After 
a  fine  compliment  paid  by  the  Dean  to  the  fecond  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, of  the  Harley  family,  on  his  marriage,  we  have  a  Latin 
epigram  on  his  father,  Mr.  Harley,  being  ftabbed  by  Guifcard, 
The  Dean's  direftions  for  making  a  birth-day  ode,  written  in 
the  year  1729,  are  perhaps,  in  wit  and  humour,  equal  to  any 
of  his  compofitions ;  but  we  have  too   much   refpeft  for  his 

M 's  family  to  quote  the  moft  ftriking  parts  of  it.     Wc 

fliall,  however,  venture  to  give  our  reader  the  conclufion. 

*  To  Walpole  you  might  lend  a  line. 
But  much  I  fear  he's  in  decline ; 
And,  if  you  chance  to  come  too  late. 
When  he  goes  out,  you  Ihare  his  fate. 
And  bear  the  new  fuccefTor's  frown; 
Or,  whom  you  once  fang  up,  fing  down. 

«  Rejedl  with  fcorn  that  ftupid  notion. 
To  praife  your  hero  for  devotion  ; 
Nor  entertain  a  thought  fo  odd, 
That  princes  fhculd  believe  in  God  : 
But  follow  the  ilcureft  rule, 
And  turn  it  all  to  ridicule  : 
'Tis  grown  the  choiceft  wit  at  court. 
And  gives  the  maids  of  honour  fport. 
For,  fince  they  talk'd  with  Do6lor  Clarke, 
They  now  can  venture  in  the  dark  : 
That  found  Divine  the  truth  hath  fpoke  all,  \ 

And  pawn'd  his  word,  Hell  is  not  local. 
This  will  not  give  them  half  the  trouble 
Of  bargains  fold,  or  meanings  double. 

*  Suppofing  now  your  fong  is  done. 
To  Mynheer  Handel  next  you  run. 
Who  artfully  will  pare  and  prune 
Your  words  to  fome  Italian  tune  : 

Then 
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Then  print  it  in  the  largeft  letter, 
"With  capitals,  the  more  the  better. 
Prefent  it  boldly  on  your  knee, 
And  take  a  Guinea  for  your  fee. 

Several  other  copies  of  verfes  in  this  Colleflion  are  equally 
droll,  witty,  and  farcaflic  ;  but  many  of  them  relate  to  private 
and  perfonal  circumftance?,  which  are  at  prefent  not  very  in- 
terefting  to  a  reader,  though  the  moft  indifFerent  of  them 
will  make  him  laugh.  It  is  proper,  however,  we  fliould 
take  notice  that  they  are  not  all  written  by  the  Dean,  and 
that  feveral  were  compofed  by  his  friends,  the  dodors  De- 
lany  and  Sheridan.  The  volume  clofes  with  fome  profe 
compofitions,  moft  of  them  in  the  punning  and  humorous 
way,  to  which  we  mufl;  refer  the  reader,  as  this  article 
has  unavoidably  exceeded  the  ufual  bounds  we  adign  to 
works  of  its  bulk.  With  regard  to  our  opinion  upon  the 
whole  of  this  publication,  we  muft  refer  our  reader  to  what  we 
have  already  faid. 


III.  Authentic  Accounts  of  the  Hijiory  and  Price  of  Wheat,  Breads 
Malt^  l^c.  from  the  coming  in  0/ William  the  Conqueror,  to  Mi- 
chaelmas 1743'.  And  alfo  a  true  Relation  or  Colleilion  of  the 
moji  remarkable  Dearths  and  Famines,  n.vhicb  ha've  happened 
ivithin  the  faid  Time.  Like-ivije  the  riftng  and  falling  of  the 
Price  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain,  from  time  to  time,  ixith  the 
feveral  Qccafions  thererf  briefy  ft  dovcn.  \to,  Pr.  is.  6d, 
Davis. 

TH  E  trafl  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  animad- 
vert, was  originally  compofed  in  the  year  1638,  by 
one  John  Penkethman,  who  was,  we  may  prefume,  at  that 
time,  a  notable  arithmetician,  as  the  tables  of  the  aflize 
of  bread,  contained  in  this  work,  were  calculated  by  him  ; 
and  were  fo  exaft,  that  his  majefty  king  Charles  I.  granted 
bim  a  fpecial  privilege  for  printing  and  vending  the  book  ;  and 
moreover,  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  all  thofe  nuhofe  duty  it 
nuas  to  looke  unto  thejuft  aveight  and  ajjize  of  bread,  Jhoula  take  care 
the  fame  be  duely  objer'ved  according  to  this  booke.  When  firft  pub- 
lifhed  it  came  into  the  world  wiih  great  parade,  being  licenfed 
by  the  fpecial  order  of  the  following  members  of  the  privy 
council,  namely,  William  lord  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
Thomas  lord  Coventry,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land ;  William  lord  bithop  of  London,  and  lord  high  treafiirer 
©f  England  ;  Henry  earl  of  Manchefter,  lord  privy  feal ;  Ed- 
8  wafd 
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ward  earl  of  Dorfef,  lord  chamberlain  to  her  majefty ;  Francis 
!ord  Cotringvon  ;  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  knight,  treafiirer  of 
irs  majefty's  houfhold;  wirh  Sir  John  Coke,  and  Sir  Francis 
VVindebank,   kfjights  and  focretaries  of  Itate, 

When  the  work  vvas  firft  compof<id  and  laid  before  the  pri- 
vy council,  it  was  by  them  referred,  for  cohfideration  and  exa- 
mination, to  thfe  lord  m?(ynr  and  court  of  aldermen  of  the  city  , 
of  London,   who,  after  m.iture  deliberation,  returned  it  w:th  a 
certificaie  contaiding  high  commendations. 

The  original  title  of  this  b  )ok  was  *  Artachthos,  or  the  new 
Booke  of  AOize  of  Bread.'  Mr.  I'enkethman  dedicated  it  to 
Sir  Richard  Fen,  knight,  lord-mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  to  the  Iheriffs  and  aldermen  of  the  fame  city,  being  himfelf 
a  common  council  man. 

In  this  fattie  year  1658,  the  generality  of  readers  were  either 
rtioft  egregioufly  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  or  at  leaft  Mr.  Pen- 
kethman  conchided  them  to  be  fo,  fur  he  begins  his  work  with 
*  A  briefc  and  pluir.e  Introduilion  to  the  Art  of  Numeration -^  \\\ 
vvhich  he  wirh  great  gravity  tells  the  world  that  i  is  one,  2  is 
two,  &c.  and  that  a  cypher  is  of  no  value,  unlefs  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  a  figure  or  number ;  with  other  fuch  parts  of 
profound  knowledge.  He  concludes  his  introduflion  with  *  A 
table  of  Numbers  digejied  in  foure  Columnes.^  The  firft  containing 
numbers  and  figures ;  the  fecond,  numeral  letters  Roman  ;  the 
third,  the  fame  letters  Englifh  ;  and  the  fourth  numbers  iii 
plaine  ijuords.  To  give  a  ftill  better 'idea  of  the  appreheiifioii 
this  author  hid  of  his  readers  capacities,  vve  Ihall  in  this  place 
Jnfert  a  fhort  note  to  be  found  in  the  above  table:  '  Note,  that 
tnventy  fgnifies  t-ujice  ten  ;  thirty,  thrice  ten  ;  forty^  four  times  ten  ; 
ffty,  fi%'e  times  ten;  fxty,  fix  times  ten,  or  three  f core;  fe-venty^  fe- 
'■ven  times  ten,  or  three  fcore  and  ten ;  eighty,  eight  times  ten,  or 
four  [core;  and  ninety,    nine  times  ten,   or  four  fcore  and  ten  ^ 

Next  comes  the  compofer's  preface,  in  which  he  informs  us, 
that  the  table  of  affize  contained  in  his  work,  is  computed 
according  to  the  ftatute  law  of  51°.  H.  lU.  whereby  it  is  or- 
dained that  when  wheat  is  fold  at  Xll<^.  the  quarter,  the  far- 
thing white  loaf  of  fine  cucket  fhall  weigh  6/.  18;.  which  is  82 
ounces  16  pennyweights,  troy;  fo  that  the  halfpenny  white  of 
the  fame  cocket  ought  proportionably  to  weigh  165  ounces  12 
pennyweights;  again,  the  farthing  white  loaf  of  coarfe  cocket 
fhall  weigh  y.',  \s.  which  is  84  ounces  iz  pennyweights,  fo 
that  the  halfpenny  white  of  the  fame  cocket  ought,  by  the  like' 
proportion,  to  weigh  169  ounces  4  pennyweights.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  faid  ftatute,  as  alfo  the  ancient  order  and  cuf- 
tom  of  this  country,  the  penny  wheaten  (being  bread  made  of 
the  whole  wheat)  ought  to  weigh  three  halfpenny  white  of  the 
Vol,  XIX.  7//«^  J765.  Ff  i.\-:^.fi 
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fame  coarfe  cocket,  named  in  that  llatute  a  cocket  and  a  halfj 
and  the  penny  houdiold  (being  bread  made  of  common  wheat) 
ought  to  weigh  two  penny  white  of  the  fame  coarfe  cocket, 
named  there  two  great  cockets.  The  reft  of  his  preface  relates 
to  the  manner  of  compofing  his  table  of  alfize,  except  a 
paragraph  towards  the  conclufion,  which,  being  worthy  of 
fome  attention,  we  (hall  here.infert  : 

'  And  heere  1  cannot  over-flip  in  filence,  what  I  have  read 
of  the  Venetians,  viz.  They  take  furh  courfe,  that  every 
moneth  it  comes  to  their  knowledge,  what  quantity  of  corne 
their  dominions  doe  conteine ;  where  certaine  difcreet  and  ho- 
neft  men  are  authorifed  every  Monday  to  impcfe  a  price  on  the 
corne  according  to  the  quantity  thereof,  who  thereupon  do 
declare  in  writing  under  their  handes  in  feverall  pubhcke 
places,  of  what  weight  the  baker  is  to  make  his  bread  ;  fo  that 
even  the  poorefl  man  knoweth  what  weight  he  is  to  have  ;  who 
in  cafe  he  fhall  finde  the  baker  faulty,  may  with  the  afTilUnce 
of  the  conftable  feife  all  the  bread  extant  at  the  baker's  houfc, 
as  forfeited,  the  one  halfe  to  himfelfe,  and  the  other  to  the 
poore ;  by  which  meanes,  all  ingrofiers  and  foreftallers  are  cut 
off,  being  not  delirous  to  buy,  becaufe  they  are  uncertaine 
what  the  price  of  the  market  will  be  from  time  to-  time.  And 
again,  the  magiiirate  is  not  troubled  to  fee  this  good  order  exe- 
cuted, for  that  every  man  hath  a  fpeciall  care  to  receive  his 
due.  And  (may  I  without  ofrence  utter  my  minde)  I  could 
wifn  that  the  magiflrates  thoughout  England  would  take  the 
like  order  herein,  both  for  their  owne  eafe  and  the  general 
good  of  this  commonwealth.' 

Our  author,  in  the  next  place,  before  he  enters  more  im- 
mediately on  the  fubjeft  of  his  book,  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
Troy  and  Avoirdupois  weights,  by  both  which  forts  of  weight 
the  table  of  afiize  is  made  and  computed. 

The  table  of  the  -joelght  of  the  qua>:tities  of  meale  to  be  contained  in 
the  fe'verall  meafures  conca've  of  England,  is  curious,  and  the  more 
fo  as  it  contains  fome  not  now  in  ufe,  for  meal  at  leaft,  as  the 
cornook,  weigh,  and  laif. 

This  is  followed  by  a  threefold  table,  fhewingthe  co- equality 
of  Troy,  Avoirdupois,  and  flerling  weights,  which  concludes 
the  introduftory  part  of  the  work. 

Our  accurate  author  now  comes  to  the  defcription  aind  ufe  of 
the  table  of  afiize  of  weight  of  bread. 

This  table  is  digeiled  in  20  pages  or  fides,  every  page  con- 
taining three  parts  or  divifions  ;  the  firft  to  the  left  hand  fhew- 
ing  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  the  market,  the  reft  fhew 
the  aflize  or  weight  of  the  feveral  forts  of  bread  by  Troy  and 
Avoirdupois  weights,  namely,  the  halfpenny  white,  the  penny 
4.  vyhite, 
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ivHite,  the  penny  wheaten,  and  the  penny  houniold  ;  the 
baker  being  allowed  befides,  6j.  for  the  baking  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  over  and  above  the  price  of  the  fecond  wheat  in  the 
market,  fo  that  when  you  would  know  the  afllze,  the  6j.  are  to 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  wheat.  In  this  table  the  calcula- 
tion is  carried  up  from  Gd,  /^r  quarter,  the  price  cff  wheat,  to 
five  pounds  the  quarter. 

We  find,  by  confulting  the  above  table,  that  when  wheat 
was  fifty  fhillings  the-  quarter,  the  penny  wheaten  loaf  was  to 
weigh  eleven  ounces  one  dram  avoirdupois,  and  the  penny 
houfliold  fourteen  ounces  fix  drams.  The  table  we  have  above 
noticed  will  be  amufing  to  fpecuiative  enquirers,  iftheyconti- 
pare  the  afiize  of  bread  as  now  fixed  v/ith  what  it  then  was. 

After  the  table  of  afiize  follows  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
formerly  enafted,  that  bakers  fliould  be  puniQied  for  fraud, 
ivhich  we  fhall  here  extrafl  as  being  curious  : 

«  I.  By  the  Statute  of  the  JJJj-zs  of  Bread  and  Ale  ^i  An.  H.  3. 
(amoii^ji  other  things)  it  ivns  enaSied. 

'  That  if  a  baker  be  eonvidled  for  not  keeping  his  afiize, 
the  firfi,  fecond,  and  third  time,  he  fhail  be  amerced  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  his  offence,  fo  as  he-offend  not  above 
is.  (which  is  an  ounce  and  ^d.  weight)  in  his  farthing  loafe, 
but  if  he  exceed  2j.  then  he  is  to  be  fet  on  the  piilorie  without 
redemption  by  mony  alfi»,  if  be  offend  often,  though  under 
7.S.  and  will  not  amend,   he  fhall  be  fet  on  the  piilorie. 

^  z.  By  the  Siatute  cf  Bakers  and  Breivers,  and  other  I'ir^ual- 
lers,    3  I  Anno  Edw.  r.  //  ^juns  (amongfi  other  things)  enadcd, 

'  That  a  baker,  if  his  bread  of  a  farthing  be  found  wanting 
but  zs.  6di  (which  is  an  ounce  and  a  halte)  fhall  bee  amerced, 
and  if  it  want  more  weight  then  that,  he  fhall  be  fet  on  the  pii- 
Jory,  nor  fhall  not  redeeme  it  by  gold  and  filver. 

*  3 .  ^  the  Orders  of  the  Lords  cf  hi:  Majfies  ?nvf  honour ahU 
privie  counct'd  hereunto  annexed. 

*  All  uniawfuU  bread  rnay  bee  taken  away  by  the  clerk  of 
the  market,  or  his  deputie,  or  by  the  major,  baliffe,  or  other 
officers  of  cities,  corporate  townes  and  liberties,  or  by  the 
mafter  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  bakers  of  the  ciiie  of 
London,  their  officers  or  minifiers,  and  diftributed  to  pooYe 
prifoners  and  other  poore  people. 

'■  An  Order  for  mufi-y  Meale. 
'  If  any  perfon  (liall  fell  any  meale  deceiptfully  mixed,  muf- 
ty,  or  corrupt,   which  may  be  to  the  hurt  of  mans  body,    o  rby 
any  d^ceitfuU  meanss  or  falfe  fieight,  fo  to  deceive  the  fubjefls. 

F  f  2  ,  *  For 
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*  For  the  firft  offence  he  fhall  be  grievoufly  amerced. 
'  For  the  fecond,   he  fhall  loofe  his  meale. 

'  For  the  third,  he  (hall  fuffer  the  judgement  of  the  pillorie. 
'  And  the  fourth  time,   he  fhall  forfweare  the  towne  where 
he  dwelleth. 

*  Here  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the  baker  buy  corne  unground  by 
the  quarter  (as  was  intended  by  the  Itatute)  he  hath  68  1.  Troy 
to  the  bufhel,  and  is  to  pay  the  millers  tolle,  but  of  Avoirdupois 
weight,   he  hath  but  56  1.  free  from  the  miilers  tolle. 

*  2.  That  the  magiflrates  are  not  to  queftion  the  baker  (as 
fome  have  done)  what  quantitie  of  bread  they  make  of  56  1. 
Avoirdupois,  but  only  to  fee  they  keep  their  aflize  according  to 
the  ftatute. 

'  Allowances   heretofore  made  to  the  Baker  for  baking  a 
Quarter  of  Wheat. 

*  Anno  1266.  51.  H.  3.  nuhen  Wheat  luas  at  izd.  the  garter 

ivhich  'ivas  as  much  as  3/.  at  this  day. 

'  The  Baker  was  allowed 

-Three  fervants 
Two  lads 
Salt 
-     ,  Yeaft  or  kneading 
^  Candle 
Wood 

His  Boul  tell 
"Two  loaves  for  advantage  and  his  bran 


d. 
I 
o 
o 
o 
o 

2 

o 

o 


In  all     td. 


If. 


for^ 


'  In  the  time  o/"Edw.  i.  ai  it  feemeth  and  as  the  old  book  of  af- 
fize  (--Lvhich  hath  relation  to  the  Statute  cf  Winchefler)  de- 
clareth, 

*  The  Baker  was  allowed 
pGrowt  and  fuming 
Wood 

The  Journey  men 
Two  pages  or  prentizes 
Salt 
I   Yeaft 
I  Candles 
^  His  ty-dog 
And  his  bran. 


d. 
3 
3 
3 
I 
o 
o 
o 
o 


in  all      IS.   id. 
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<  Atino  1495-  ^2.  H.  7.  ^7W  as  the  /aid  Book  of  JJJIze  de- 
claret b  :  When  the  bejl  Wheat  ivas  fold  at  y  %,  the  fecond  at 
6  s.  6  6.     and  ihe  third  at  6  S.  the  garter. 

'  The  Baker  A*as  allowed  </. 

p Furnace  and  wood  6 

I  The  Miller  4 

for  ■{  Two  Journey  Men  and  two  Apprentizes  5 

I  Sale,  Yeaft,  Candle,  and  Sack-bands  2 
L  Himfelfe,  his  Houfe,  his  Wife,  his  Dog,  and  his  Cat        7 

In  all  2s.  odt 
*  And  the  Bran  to  his  advantage. 

*  2  Jun'J,  1592.  34  F.Iiz.  it  was  prefented  by  a  jury  neere 
London  before  the  clerk  of  the  market  of  her  majefties  houf- 
hold,  that  the  beft  wheat  was  at  2 1  s.  4  d.  the  fecond  at  1 8  s. 
8  d.  and  the  third  at  16  s.  the  quarter  :  and  that  the  bakers 
fhould  have  allowed  unto  them  for  the  baking  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  in  and  neere  about  London  6  s.  10  d.  which  was  then  al- 
lowed by  the  faid  clerk  of  the  market  to  be  fo,  in  regard  of 
the  great  charges  and  prifes  of  every  thing  which  was  then 
much  more  than  in  former  times  the  faid  allowance  being  made 
as  followeth,  'vi-z.  ^^     j 

r  Fuell  O  6 

I  Two  Journey-men  and  two  boyes     '  i  8 

-     J  Yeaft  I  o 

I   Candles  and  Salt  o  4 

I  Himfelfe,  his  Wife,  children,  Sc  houfe-rent  2  o 

i  The  Millers  tole  i  4 


In  all     6  —  ro 


Next  follow  orders  and  articles  made  and  fet  forth  by  the 
privy  council  for  affizing  bread  and  reforming  abufes  in  bakers. 
There  is  one  abufe  mentioned  here  which  ftill  fubfifls,  we  fear, 
in  moit  bakehoufcs,  the  order  that  relates  to  it  we  fliall  infert, 
as  we  could  wilh  to  fee  fomething  of  the  kind  ftrongly  enforced, 
as  this  mixture  certainly  hurts  the  quality  of  our  bread  : 

*  Whereas  wee  underlland,  it  is  a  common  praftice  with  ma- 
ny (if  not  mofl)  bakers  to  flice  or  cut  their  ftale  white  bread 
into  fippets,  and  being  well  ftieped,  and  mollified  in  water,  to 
intermix  and  knead  the  fame  together  with  their  wheaten  dow, 
to  the  great  abufe  and  fcandall  of  their  myflerie,  and  the 
wrong  of  his  majefties  fubjedls.  We  doe  hereby  order  and 
command  that  no  baker  doe  from  henceforth  prefume  to  inter- 
(»ix  or  mingle  any  fuch  ftale  bread,  white,  or  wheaten,  with, 
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or  amongft  their  wheaten  dow,  but  doe  make  thtlr  wheafcn 
bread  as  alfo  their  white  and  houfiiold  all  of  new  iliifie  and 
pure,  without  any  fuch  abufive  or  adulterate  mixture.' 

This  traft  is  concluded  with  a  colledion  of  the  moft  remark- 
able dearths  and  famines  which  have  ha[)pened  fince  the  com- 
ing in  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

We  find  here,  an  account  of  the  various  prices  for  which 
provifions  have  been  fold  in  En^>land  at  different  periods.  We 
ibalj,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  extrada  few  of  the 
|j'aragrapTis  which  feem  to  contain  what  is  moil  curious : 

•  yln.  Dom.  1177.  In  the  three  and  twentieth  yeare  of 
Henry  the  fccond,  The  black  Book,  containing  tlie  Orders  and 
Rules  of  the  Exchequer,  was  compiled  ;  wherein  among  other 
things  was  mentioned,  That  for  provifion  of  the  kings  houHioid 
from  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  firft,  the  officers  of  the  kings 
boiifhold  reducing  their  viftualls  into  an  eltimate  of  money, 
did  value  for  a  meafure  of  wheat  to  make  bread  for  100  men, 
xij  d.  for  the  carcafle  of  a  fat  ox,  xij  d.  for  a  fat  fheepe,  4d. 
and  for  the  provinder  of  twenty  horfes,  4  d.' 

The  next  paragraph  we  fhall  extraft  is  wof\il!y  vvhimfical, 
being  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
times : 

'  Jn.  Bom.  1234.  18  'He7iyy  the  3.  was  a  great  froft  at 
ChriilmafTe,  which  deflroyed  the  come  in  the  ground,  and  the 
TOots  of  hearbs  in  the  gardens,  continuing  till  CandlemafTe 
without  any  fnow,  fo  that  no  man  could  plough  the  ground, 
and  all  the  yeare  after  was  unfeafonable  weather,  fo  that  bar- 
TennefTe  of  all  things  enfned,  and  many  poore  foJks  dyed  for 
want  of  victual's,  the  rich  being  ^o  bewitched  with  avarice, 
that  they  could  yeeld  them  no  reliefe.  Amongft  whom  Walter 
Gray  then  archbilbop  of  York,  was  not  leafl  covetous,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  his  corne  being  then  5  yeares  old,  hee 
doubting  the  fame  to  be  fpoiled  with  vermine,  did  command 
that  it  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  hufnandmen  that  inhabited 
his  mannours,  upon  condition,  that  they  fhould  pay  him  the 
like  quantity  of  new  corn  after  harvefr,  but  would  give  none  to 
the  poore  for  Gods  fake,  wheienpon  it  came  to  pafTe,  that: 
when  men  came  to  a  great  ftack  of  his  corne,  which  ftood  nere 
the  towne  of  Rippcn,  there  appeared  in  the  fheaves  all  over  the 
fame,  the  heads  of  wormes,  ferpents,  and  toads;  befides,  a 
voice  was  heard  out  of  the  corne-mow,  faying.  Lay  710  hands  en 
the  Corne,  for  the  Archbijhop,  and  all  that  hee  hath  is  the  DeviUs. 
To  conclude,  the  bailiffes  were  forced  to  build  a  high  wall 
round  about  the  corne,  and  then  to  fet  it  on  fiie,  Ivlt  the  ve- 
nemous  wormes  fhould  have  gotten  out  and  poyfoned  thecurne 
in  other  places. 

How 
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*  How  this  bilhop  died   I  have  not   read,    snd  whether  he 
went  to  God  or  the  Dsvill,  it  is  not  for  me  !o  dciermine.' 

The  following  paiVages  inform  us  how  provifions  fold  in  the 
time  of  the  firft  Edward  : 

'  An.  Doni.  1299.  7.-]  Ed-ixard  I.  An  acl  of  common  coun- 
fell  was  made  for  prices  of  vifluails  to  be  fold  at  London  by 
confent  of  the  king,  and  nobility,  ^oix.  a  'fat  cock  for  id.  ob. 
two  puMcfs  id.  ob.  a  fat  capon  2d.  ob.  a  gocfe  4d.  a  mal- 
lard id.  ob.  a  partridge  id.  ob.  a  phefant  4.d.  a  heron  6d, 
a  plover  id.  a  fwsn  3s.  a  crane  I2d.  two  v  oodcocks  id.  ob. 
,a  fat  lamb  from  ChiiltrnalTe  to  Shrovetide  6'.\.  and  all  the 
yeare  after  for  4d. 

'  Jn.  Dom.  1314.  In  the  eight  yeare  of  kino;  Ed-v:ard  {\\e 
fecond,  the  price  of  vidualls  being  fo  exceilive,  tl\at  the  com- 
mon people  were  not  able  to  live,  By  parliament  at  London 
3.  Fehr.  it  was  ordained,  and  the  kings  writs  were  publiHied 
lor  prices  of  vidualls  not  to  exceed  as  foHoweth,  'v-iz.  an  ox: 
flailed  or  corne  fed  24s.  a  grafie  fed  ox  i6s.  a  fat  flnlled 
cow  I2S.  another  los.  a  fat  mutton  corne  fed,  or  whofe 
wooll  is  well  growne  2od.  another  fat  mutton  fnorn  i4d. 
a  fat  hog  of  twQvearcs  old  3s.  4d.  a  fat  goofe  2d.  o'o.  in  t'ne 
citie  3d.  a  fat  capon  2d.  in  the  citie  2d.  ob.  a  fat  hen  id. 
in  the  citie  id.  ob.  two  chickens  id.  in  the  citie  id.  ob. 
foure  pidgions  id.  in  the  citie  three  id.  24  eggs  id.  in  the 
citie  20  &c.  Neverthelefie,  all  things  were  fold  deerer  thaa 
before,  no  flelh  could  be  had,  capons  and  geefe  were  not  to 
be  found,  eggs  were  hard  to  come  by,  fheepe  died  of  the  rott, 
fwine  were  out  of  the  way,  a  quarter  of  wh-ar,  beanes,  and 
peas,  was  fold  for  20s.   of  malt  for  a  mark,   of  fait  for  3ijS.  &c. 

'  Jn.  Dom.  1315.  8  Ednjuard  z.  The  king  in  parliament  at 
LondcTf,  revoked  the  provifions  before  made  for  felling  of  vic- 
Tualis,  and  permitted  all  men  to  make  the  beft  of  their  ovvne. 
Neverthelefie,  the  dearth  increafed  through  the  abundance  of 
raine  that  fell  in  harveft,  fo  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold 
before  Midfummer  for  30s.  and  after  for  40s, 

'  There  followed  hereupon  a  grievous  mortalitie  of  people, 
^o  that  the  living  might  hardly  b'liy  the  dead,  the  beafls  and 
cattle  alfo  through  corruptnefle  of  the  gralTe  whereon  they  fed, 
died.  Horfe  flefh  was  accounted  gteat  delicates.  The  poore 
flole  fat  dogs  to  eat ;  'thofe  doggs  hechmefat  by  feeding  on  the  heajh 
and iattell  that  died:  Some  others  in  hidden  places  did  mitigate 
their  hunger  with  the  flefh  of  their  owne  children.  The  thieves 
that  were  in  prifon,  did  pluck  in  peeces  thofe  that  were  newly 
brought  in  amongft  them,  and  gredily  devoui'd  them  haife  a- 
Jive, 

Ff4  ,    *  The 
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*  The  Londoners,  the  fame  yeare  confiderirg  that  wheat 
was  much  confumed  by  the  converting  thereof  into  mault,  or- 
dained, that  from  thenceforth  it  fhould  bee  n  ade  of  other 
graine,  and  alfo  that  a  gallon  of  the  better  a!e  fhould  be  fold 
for  3  halfe  pence,  and  of  Unall  ale  for  one  penny,  not  above. 

'  The  king,  according  to  the  Oatute  of  Lcndor,  Tent  his  writs 
through  the  realrne,  comrraiiding  that  in  cities,  boroiighes, 
townes,  and  villages,  as  well  within  the  liberties  as  without, 
a  gallon  of  ale  fliould  bee  fold  for  one  penny.  And  that  from 
thenceforth,  no  wheat  fhould  be  made  into  mault,  which  if 
he  had  not  the  fooner  caufed  to  be  proclaimed,  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  people  flioind  have  perilhtd  through  famine.' 

We  are  told  foon  after  that  An.  Dcm.  1387.  10  Rich.  2.  \n 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Leicelier  100  quarters  of  barley 
were  fold  for  100  /hillings,  but  in  the  m.iddle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury corn  was  ftill  cheaper,  for, 

*  Jn.  Dcm.  145^4.  22.  H.  6.  Wheat  and  other  graine  were 
'in  fuch  plentie,  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  W3s  commonly  fold  for 
12  pence  or  14  pence;  of  mault,  for  j6  or  17  pence  at  the 
iTiofi.  A  certaine  farmer  dwelling  in  Crufe  Royfie,  or  Rofie 
Towne  in  Hei  tfordflure,  fold  20  quarters  of  the  belt  wheat  for 
20  fiiillings.' 

Our  author,  at  the  conclufion  of  thefe  monumental  'verities,  as 
he  calls  them,  tells  us  that  the  caufe  of  a  dearth  or  famine  is 
rnanifold : 

*  I.  Wsrre,  whereby  both  corne  and  land  was  wafted,  as  alfo 
people  deflroyed. 

'  2.  Unftafonable  weather,  extremitie  of  cold  and  froft  or 
rain,  of  windes,  thunder  and  lightning,  tempelh,  and  fuch 
like. 

*  3.  The  abafing  of  the  coine. 

*  4.  ExcefTive  confuinption  and  abufe  of  wheat  and  other  vic- 
tuals in  voluptuous  feafls. 

*5.  The  uncharitable  greedinefTe,  or  unccnfcionable  hoording 
of  corne- mafters  and  farmers. 

'  6.  The  merchants  over-much  tranfporting  of  graine  into 
forreine  parts. 

*  For  a  feventh  caufe,  I  might  here  inferre,  with  accufation, 
the  evill  difpofition  of  many,  in  racking  of  rents,  whereby  the 
Tenants  are  moved,  if  not  conftrained,  to  fet  on  their  commo- 
dities an  unreafonable  price. 

*  Againe,  on  the  other  fde,  there  are  divers  apparent 
caufes  of  cheapenefTe  or  plentie. 

'I.  Peace,  whereby  men  have  libertie  to  till  the  ground, 
and  reape  the  fruit  thereof. 

*""*  2.  Seafonable  and  kind!;'  weather,  with  a  fruitful  harveft. 

*  3.  Great 
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f  3.  Great  ftore  of  fine  gold  and  filver. 

*  4.  The  moderate  ufe  of  the  creature,  and  fparing  dyet, 
which  is  very  little  pradVifed. 

'  5.  The  corne-mafters  and  farmers  charitable  bountle, 
or  confcionable  cxpofing  of  their  graine  to  fale,  which  is  Rara 
avis  in  terns,   &c. 

'  6.  The  importation  of  graine  from  forreine  parts,  which 
hath  been  divers  time  knowne,  through  the  careful  means  of 
the  provident  magirtrates  within  the  citie  of  London. 

'  For  a  feventh  caufe,  I  might  adde  the  forbearance  of  rack- 
jng  rents,  whereby  the  tenants  (farming  their  grounds  at  eafy 
rates)  may  be  niooved  to  afFoord  their  grain,  kine,  cattell,  and 
other  provifion  at  reafonable  prices.  But  ^o  corrupt  or  prone 
to  avarice,  is  the  heart  of  man  in  thefe  later  times,  that  rack- 
ing of  rents  will  never  be  abandoned,  and  confequently,  cheap- 
jiefi'e  of  graine,  or  other  things  created  for  the  fubfillence  or 
fervice  of  man,  is  not  likely  to  be  knowne  by  any  fuch  caufe. 

*  But  feme  perhaps  will  here  objeft  or  alledge  (according  to 
the  conceit  of  many)  That  the  fcarcitie  of  people  in  fornner 
times  might  caufe  the  cheapnefTe  cf  wheat,  as  alfo  of  all  other 
(dyet :  and  the  grounds  likewife  that  did  beare  and  breed  the 
fame,  being  then  rented  at  very  low  rates,  not  onely  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  want  of  occupiers,  but  of  the  raritie  of  gold  and 
filver  ;  as  appeareth  by  many  antient  leafes,  where  is  referved 
but  fix  pence,  or  little  more  or  lefle,  for  land  now  worth  or 
Jetten  for  fix  or  ten  pound  :  and  that  as  the  country  grew 
more  and  more  populous,  and  gold  and  filver  m.ore  plenteous  ; 
fo  land  and  corne,  as  alfc  all  other  things  (for  the  mofl  part) 
became  more  and  more  deare. 

*  To  which  objedtion,  or  allegation,  I  anfwer  ;  That  who- 
foever  fhall  looke  back  upon  the  ages  part,  and  confider  the 
wonderful!  numbers  of  fouldiers  which  were  fent  forth,  the  ex- 
aft  meafuring  of  lands  in  thofe  days,  the  fpacioufneffe  and  ca- 
pacitie  of  their  churches,  the  old  foundations,  which  now  lye 
demolifhed,  or  wafte,  if  not  raked  up  with  the  plough  ;  will 
(by  all  probable  conjedure)  conceive,  that  this  ifland  was  then 
as  well  peopled  as  it  is  now  :  albeit  the  cities  and  townes  (efpe- 
cially  London)  doe  not  fwarme  with  people,  which  make  the 
greater  fhew  of  a  number;  the  countrey  being  never  more 
naked,  and  defolate,  than  in  thefe  days.  And  for  gold  and 
filver,  it  is  molt  probable  by  the  fhrines  and  gilding  of  churches, 
the  rich  copes  and  veftments  thereunto  belonging,  the  robes 
and  hangings  of  princes,  their  maffie  and  fubfiantiall  old  plate, 
their  borders,  wyers,  and  other  ornaments  of  beaten  gold  and 
filver,  their  mines  found  out  at  home,  their  houfe-keeping, 
alaies-deedes,  and  charitable  benevolences ;  their  was  no  fcar- 
citie. 
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cltie,  the  bafer  coines  being  admitted  through   policie  of  flate, 
which  is  ufuail  with  other  the  moft  wealthie  nations. 

'  Neither  does  our  coine  beare  the  weight  which  formerly  it 
^id  :  for  it  appears  by  Stowes  Chronicle  (iHice  hisdeceafe  con- 
tin-oed  and  fet  forth  by  How)  7,  Ed.  1.  1280.  as  alfo  among 
the  ftatutes  of  Ed.  2.  that  20  pence  fterling  then  weighed  an 
ounce;  and  9.  Ed.  3.  26  pence,  and  2.  H.  6.  32  pence,  and 
5.  Ed.  4.  40  pence,  and  3  r  H.  8.  45  pence,  and  2.  Eliz,  60 
pence  flerling  weighed  an  ounce  :  which  60  pence  fteijing  con- 
tinues the  weight  of  an  ounce  at  tins  day.  So  that  100  pound 
heretofore,  was  as  much  as  300  now,  befides  the  tinenellij 
of  their  ccine,  which  did  farre  exceed  ours.  And  certainly, 
the  prices  of  all  things  will  i  in  mediately  fellow  the  coines,  ac- 
cording to  their  weight,  and  the  fineneile  and  goodneflc  of  the 
metali,  together  wiih  the  fertiliiie  or  ileiilirie  of  the  foile, 
where  nature  dayly  decayeth.  For  the  whole  earth  in  generall 
is  grown  more  unapt  and  backwards  in  bearing,  and  yeelds 
Hot  fuch  croppe  and  burthen,  as  in  ihe  age  of  our  anceftors. 
And  hereof  efpecialiy  arifsth  fuch  ptnurie  amongft  us  in  thefe 
later  days,  the  prices  of  things  being  exceffive,  and  raifed 
above  all  expedlation  ;  where  the  famines  heretofore  did  not 
proceede  from  any  barrenntfle  of  the  earth,  but  rather  from 
civill  warres  amongft  our  felves,  nrjaking  bavock  ot  nature* 
blefiings,  and  poor  mens  labours.' 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
traft  now  under  our  confideration  is  curious  and  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  and  the  republication  of  it  might  not  be  improper  at 
a  time  when  provifions  aie  gotten  to  a  moft:  exoibirant  high 
price  ;  yet  we  think  that  the  editor,  if  any  there  vas,  has  com- 
mitted feme  notorious,  we  hope  not  wilful  blunders.  The 
title-page,  which  is  new-modeiled,  fays  the  work  contains  the 
price  of  wheat,  bread,  malt,  &c.  from  the  coming  in  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  to  Michaelmas  1745.-  But  is  not  this  a 
falfe  bill  of  fare,  though  from  fo  particularly  mentioning  AiV- 
chaelmo.s  i-jif^.,  it  has  at  leaft  the  appearance  of  truth  ?  What 
•will  the  reader  fay,  when  we  informhim  that  there  is  no'hing 
contained  in  the  trafi  relative  to  the  hiftory  or  price  of  wheat, 
bread,  or  malt,  after  the  year  1597.  almcft  150  years  pre- 
vious to  the  term  mentioned  in  the  title.  Perhaps  the  price  of 
wheat  till  the  year  J  745  was  at  fir-l  intended  to  be  added,  but 
that  the  publiiber  afterwards  thought  it  would  too  much  fwell 
the  bulk  of  the  pamphlet ;  but  fliould  he  not  then  have  can- 
celled this  title,  and  have  framed  one  (if  he  chofe  to  alter  the 
original)    more  adapted  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  traft? 

Again,  we  are  prefented  with  an  engraved  frontifpiece  which 
has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  fubjed  of  the  work  :  under 

which 
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ss'lilch  is  a  dlreftjon  that  it  fliould  be  placed  immediately  before 
the  appendix,  whereas  we  dn  not  find  there  is  any  appendix, 
properly  fo  called,   to  be  met  with  here. 

That  there  fliould  be  a  frontifpiece  is  certain,  becaufe  we 
have  the  explanation  of  one  ;  but  it  is  one  which  the  public 
is  not  favoured  with  the  fight  of. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  tract  is  curious  and  entertaining,  the 
fubjefl  of  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  government,  and, 
without  the  afiiiiance  of /.-/^/^g-,  or  the  modern  art  oftitie-page 
modelling,  it  might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  at  this 
period  refjubliflied  ;  particularly  as,  if  we  miftake  not,  the 
0ld  ediiion  is  very  fcarce. 


V.  Reflexions  en  the  Painting  and  Sculpture  of  the  Greeks  :  nvilb 
hiflruSiions  for  the  Connoijpur,  and  an  EJfay  on  Grace  in  JVcrks  of 
Art.  Tranflated from  //j^  German  Original  of  the  Able  ^\n- 
kelmann,  J^ihrarian  of  the  Vatican,  i5c.  ijc.  By  Henry 
FufieJi,  A.  M.      'b^o.     Pr.  ^s.   Millar. 

"R.  Winkelmatin,  whofe  name  is  well  known  to  all  con- 
noilTeurs  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  thofe  of  painting 
and  fculpture,  arranges  thofe  refledions  under  different  heads: 
his  firft  chapter  treats  of  Nature.  By  one  of  thofe  digref- 
fions,  however,  that  are  not  uncommon  to  men  of  genius,  he 
fets  out  with  Taste,  which  he  infoims  us  was  not  only  original 
among  the  Greeks,  but  feemed  alfo  '  quite  (we  keep  by  his  tranf- 
latot's  words)  peculiar  to  their  country.'  He  then  tells  us,  in  no 
very  polite  terms,  that  painting  and  fculpture  were  defpifed  in  the 
liorthern  zones  '  tofuch  a  degree,  that  the  moft  valuable  pieces 
of  Correggio  ferved  only  for  blinds  to  the  windows  of  the  royal 
llables  at  Stockholm.'  This  is  a  fpecies  of  criticifm  which  we 
think  equally  illiberal  and  nnjuft.  The  Roman  confuls  and 
generals  imported  the  fineil  pieces  of  painting  they  could  find 
in  Greece  to  Rome;  but  fliall  we  pronounce  that  all  the  Ro- 
rnans  were  detlitute  of  tafie,  becaufe  Mummius,  one  of  their 
confuls,  who  conquered  Corinth,  told  the  waggoners  of  his 
army,  that  if  any  of  the  piflures  or  fiatues  he  was  fending  off 
\vere  damaged,  '  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  put  others  as  good 
in  their  room  r' 

The  principle  that  runs  through  all  Mr.  WInkelmann's  re- 
fledlions  is,  that  the  Greek  artilts  were  the  flandurds  of  paint- 
ing and  fculpture.  '  An  antient  Roman  ftatue,  fays  he,  com- 
pared fo  a  Greek  one,  will  generally  appear  like  Virgil's  Diana 
amidft  her  Oreads,  in  comparifon  of  the  Nauficaa  of  Homer, 
wbom  he  imitated. 

'  Laocoon 
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«  Laocoon  was  the  ftandard  of  the  Roman  artifts,  as  well  as 
ours  ;  and  the  rules  of  Polycletiis  became  the  rules  of  art. 

*  I  need  not  put  the  reader  in  rr^ind  of  the  negligences  to  be 
met  with  in  the  moft  celebrated  antient  performances  :  the 
dolphin  at  the  feet  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  with  the  children, 
and  the  Parerga  of  the  Diomedes  by  Diofcorides,  being  com- 
monly known.  The  reverfe  of  the  beft  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
coins  feidom  equals  the  head,  in  point  of  workmanfhip.  Great 
artifts  are  ixifely  negligent,  and  even  their  errors  infiruft.  Be- 
hold their  woiks  as  Lucian  bids  you  behold  the  Zeus  of  Phi- 
dius  ;   Zeus  bimfdf,   not  his  foot  ft  ool. 

'  ]t  is  not  only  nature  v^hich  the  votaiies  of  the  Greeks  fiid 
in  their  works,  Isut  ftill  more,  fomething  fuperior  to  nature  ; 
ideal  beauties,  brain-born  images,  as  Proclus  favs. 

♦  The  moft  beautiful  body  of  ours  would  perhaps  be  as  much 
inferior  to  the  moft  beaufiful  Greek  one,  as  Iphicles  was  to  his 
brother  Hercules.  The  forms  of  the  Greek,  prepared  to 
beauty,  by  the  influence  of  the  mildeft  and  pureft  iky,  became 
perfedlly  elegant  by  thtir  early  exercifes.  Take  a  Spartan 
youth,  fprung  from  heroes,  undiftorted  by  fwaddling  cloths ; 
whofe  bed,  from  his  feventh  year,  was  the  earth,  familiar 
with  wreflling  and  fwimming  from  his  infancy  ;  and  compare 
him  with  one  of  our  young  Sybarits,  and  then  decide  which  of 
the  two  would  be  A^trnt^  worthy,  by  an  artift,  to  ferve  for  the 
model  of  a  Thefeu?,  an  Achilles,  or  even  a  Bacchus.  The 
litter  would  produce  a  Thefeus  fed  on  rot'es,  the  former  a 
Thefeus  fed  on  fiefh,  to  borrow  the  expreffion  of  Euphranor. 

*  The  grand  games  were  always  a  very  flrong  incentive  for 
every  Greek  youth  to  exercife  himfelf.  Whoever  afpired  to  the 
honours  of  thefe,  was  obliged,  by  the  laws,  to  fubmit  to  a 
trial  of  ten  months  at  Elis,  the  general  rendezvous  ;  and  there 
the  firft  rewards  were  commonly  won  by  youths,  as  Pindar 
tells  us.  To  be  like  the  god-hke  Diagoras,  was  the  fondeft  wilh  of 
every  youth. 

'Behold  the  fwift  Indian  cutftripping  in  purHut  the  hart : 
how  brifkly  his  juices  circulate  !  how  flexible,  how  elaftic  his 
nerves  and  roufclcs  !  how  eafy  his  whole  frame  !  Thus  Homer 
draws  his  heroes,  and  his  Achilles  he  eminently  marks  foj: 
•«  being  fwift  of  foot." 

«  By  thcfe  exercifes  the  bodies  of  the  Greeks  get  the  great 
and  manly  contour  obferved  in  their  ftatues,  without  any 
bloated  corpulency.  The  young  Spartans  were  bound  to  ap- 
pear erery  tenth  day  naked  before  the  Ephori,  who,  when 
they  perceived  any  inclinable  to  fatnefs,  ordered  them  a  fcan- 
iler  diet;  nay,  it  was  one  of  Pythagoras's  precepts,  to  beware 
«fgrowiBg  too  corpulent  ;  and,  perhaps  for  the  farr.e  reafon, 

youth? 
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youths  afijiring  to  wreftling-games  w  ere,  in  the  remoter  ages 
©f  Greece,  dining  their  trial,  confined  to  a  milk  diet.' 

We  (liall  here  omit  the  objections  to  be  found,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  this  work,  to  the  above  paffage,  and  fubftitute 
an  obfervation  of  our  own. 

That  the  works  of  antient  fculpture  are  very  unequal  muft 
be  owned,  but  to  fay  '  that  great  artifts  are  nuifely  negligent* 
is  carrying  an  enthufiafm  for  antiquity  to  a  ridiculous  pitch. 
It  is  like  being  dull  by  defign.  Vv'^e  believe  Virgil  underitood 
poetry  as  well  as  Mr.  Winkelmann  does  painting,  and  in  this 
refpeft  both  arts  are  to  be  judged  by  the  fame  rules.  Some 
critics  have  pretended  to  have  found  out  in  poetry  thofe  --wife 
negligences  with  which  our  author  is  fo  enamoured  in  painting; 
hut  we  chufe  to  call  them  by  their  real  name,  palpable  bUmifrss. 
The  imperfeftions  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are  evidently  acci- 
dental, and  owing  partly  to  different  hands  being  employed 
upon  the  ftatue,  and  partly  to  its  having  been  left  unfiniihed 
by  the  artift,  which  it  appears  to  be,  upon  infpeflion.  The 
fculptor  of  the  Laocoon  feems  to  have  been  a  very  foolifli 
artifi,  for  no  fuch  negligences  are  difcovered  in  his  work. 
Virgil  has  exhibited,  in  his  ^Eneid,  abundance  of  very  ridi- 
culous images  ;  but  he  is  fo  far  from  giving  us  negligences, 
that  by  his  inimitable  art,  he  has  rendered  them  graceful,  nay 
important-  We  can  fcarcely  conceive  any  incident  more  lu- 
dicrous or  more  adapted  to  a  fairy  tale,  than  an  old  woman 
dlre^ing  a  great  hero  to  pluck  a  golden  bough  growing  in  a 
thicket,  and  which  was  no  fooner  plucked  than  another  fup- 
plied  its  place;  but  how  has  the  poet  ennobled  this  circum- 
ftance  by  his  painting  !  The  fame  hero  and  the  old  woman 
enter  a  little  boat,  that  is  to  carry  them  over  to  hell.  One 
of  Mr.  Winkelmann's  genii  in  painting  would  very  poflibly 
have  committed  a  tvife  negligence  in  exhibiting  this  boat  as  a 
perfedl  bucentaur  or  royal  barge.  Virgil  did  not  think  him- 
felf  entitled  to  this  difregard  of  truth,  and  he  has  painted  their 
gelfig^  on  board  with  more  nature,  precifion,  and  minutenefs, 
than  ever  Teniers  did  a  Dutch  kitchen,  or  Hogarth  a  fleepy 
congregation. 

■  5imul  accipit  alveo 

Ingentem  j£neam,   gemuit  fub  pondere  cymha 
Sutilis,  i^  multam  accipit  rimofa  paludem. 

Mr.  Winkelmann  makes  perfonal  gracefulnefs  and  beauty 
local,  and,  in  faft,  confines  it  to  Greece.  That  the  people 
there,  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  were  In  general  hand- 
fomer  than  in  other  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  may  pof- 
fibly  be  true ;  and  we  believe  that  food,  air,  exercife,  and 
3  eafy. 
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eafy,  if  not  luxurious,  habits  of  living,  may  contribute  a  gre^l: 
deal  to  bodily  perfedion.  Notwitrilhinding  this,  we  are  apt  to 
think,  that  our  own  ifland  lias  produced  as  handfome  men, 
and  women  too,  as  ever  Greece  did.  Can  any  enthufiaft  for 
antiquity  pretend  that  every  Athenian  was  as  handnime  as 
their  Apollo,  or  Venus,  in  marble  ?  Or  a  e  we  certain,  that  the 
Greeks  in  general  were  handfomer  than  the  Romans,  after  the 
latter  came  to  be  as  much  civilized  and  enured  to  the  fofter 
habits  of  living  ? 

'  To  formi  ^ays  our  author,  a  juft  refemblance,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  handfomer  one,  being  always  the  chief  rule  they 
obferved,  and  which  Polygnotus  confiantly  went  by;  they 
muft,  of  neceflity,  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  in  view  a  more 
beauteous  and  more  perfeft  nature.  And  when  we  are  told, 
that  fome  artifts  imitated  Praxiteles,  who  took  his  concubin; 
Cratina  for  the  model  of  his  Cnidian  Venus  :  or  that  others 
formed  the  graces  from  Lais ;  it  is  to  be  underi^ood  taat  they 
did  fo,  without  negleding  thefe  great  laws  of  the  art.  Senfual 
beauty  furnilhed  the  painter  with  all  that  nature  could  give  ; 
ideal  beauty  with  the  awful  and  fublime ;  from  that  he  took 
the  humane,  and  from  this  the  ditine.* 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  how  does  Mr.  Winkelmann 
know  that  it  is  fo  ?  Quintiiian,  with  whom  he  feems  to  be  un- 
acquainted, has  defciibed  the  charafters  of  rhe  Greek  artifls 
better  than  any  author  of  antiquity;  and  he  tells  us,  that  even 
Polycletus,  our  author's  favourite,  confined  himfelf  to  young 
figures  ;  but  (fays  he)  though  he  gave  a  gracefulnefs  to  the 
human  form  that  exceeded  truth,  he  did  not  reach  the  majefiy  of 
the  gods,  and  he  always  avoided  painting  any  but  youthful 
figures,  \he  leves  gems  •*  and  whatever  was  defedive  in  Pol}- 
detus,    was    poficfied    by  Phidias  and    Alcamenes. 

Mr.  Vv'inktlmann  very  fenfibly  obferves,  that  Bernini,  one 
of  the  greateft  of  the  modern  fculptors,  but  by  no  means 
wedded  to  the  antique,  paid  a  very  great  compliment  to  the 
Medicean  Venus,  when  he  faid  that,  after  many  careful  re- 
iearches,  he  found  that  many  of  the  charms  which  he  thought 

*  *  Diligcntia  ac  decor  in  Polycleto  fupra  caeteros :  cai  quan- 
quam  a  plerifque  tribuitur  palma,  lamen  ne  nihil  detrahiatur, 
deeffe  pondus  putant.  Nam  ut  humanze  formse  decorem  ad- 
diderit  fupra  vemm,  ira  non  explevilTe  deorum  authoritatem 
videtur,  Quin  setatem  quoqie  ^raviorem  dicitur  refu^'lTe,  ni- 
hil aufus  ulu<i  latve^.  gmas.  At  qux  Polycleto  defuerunt,  Phi- 
dias atque  Alcameni  dantur.'  Quintiiian,  lib.  12.  cap.  10. 
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v:txt  peculiar  to  that  ftatue,  were  to  be  difcovered  now  and 
then  in  nature,  '  If  this  be  true  (continues  he)  the  pointing 
cut  of  nature  as  chiefly  imitable,  is  leading  us  into  a  more 
tedious  and  bewildered  rosd  to  the  knowledge  of  perfedt  beauty, 
than  fetting  up  the  antients  for  that  purpofe.'  Our  author, 
however,  feems  to  carry  this  confequence  too  far.  He  reafons 
in  painting  as  fome  critics  do  in  poetry,  by  confining  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  to  the  works  of  the  antients.  May  flie,  or 
rather  does  (he,  not  poffefs  fome  that  were  unknown  to  them  ? 
Did  not  Milton  and  Shakefpear  exhibit  ftrokes  of  genius  dif- 
ferent from,  and  even  fuperior  to,  any  we  find  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets?  Why  is  the  ftudy  of  nature  to  be 
confined  ?  Why  fliould  the  works  of  one  great  artift  bound 
thofe  of  the  creation  ? 

Our  author,  however,  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that,  after 
the  ideal  beauties  (by  which  he  means  thofe  that  are  caught 
ifrom  antiquity)  are  fixed  in  the  mind,  an  artift  may  fafely  copy- 
after  nature  ;  which  Raphael  himfelf  before  his  death  intended 
to  do;  but  he  thinks  that  the  principal  excellency  of  that 
gre£t  painter  lay  in  his  noble  contour  and  the  fublimity  of  his 
thoughts, 

Mr,  Winkehnann's  fecond  chapter  treats  of  the  contour,  the 
ftandard  of  which  he  fixes  in  the  Greek  figures  likewife,  and 
contains  many  beautiful  criticifms  and  judicious  obfervations ; 
but  his  fondnefs  for  antiquity  has  likewife  betrayed  him  in!c> 
fome  inconfiiiencies,  •  The  line  (fays  he)  by  which  nature 
divides  con-pletenefs  from  fuperfluity  is  but  a  finall  one,  and, 
infenfible  as  it  often  is,  has  been  crolTed  even  by  the  beii  mo- 
derns;  while  thefe,  in  fiiunning  a  meagre  contour,  became 
corpulent,  thofe,  in  ftiunning  that,   grew  leair. 

'  Among  them  all,  only  Michael  Angelo,  perhaps,  may  be 
faid  to  have  attained  the  antique;  but  only  in  ftrong  mufcuiar 
figures,  heroic  frames ;  not  in  thole  of  tender  youth;  nor  ia 
female  bodies,  which,  under  his  bold  hand,  grew  Amazons, 

'  The  Greek  artifl,  on  the  contrary,  adjufted  his  contour, 
in  every  figure,  to  the  breadth  of  a  fingle  hair,  even  in  the 
niceft  and  mofl  tirefome  perfonnances,  as  gems.  Confider  the 
Diomedes  and  Pcrfeus  of  Dlofcorides,  Hercules  and  lole  by 
Teucer,  and  admire  the  jnimitahie  Greeks.' 

Had  Mr.  Winkelmann  conftilted  the  great  critic  we  have 
]aft  quoted,  he  would  have  perceived  that  Zeuxis,  one  of  the 
greatefi:  of  the  antient  painters,  was  far  from  obferving  this 
precihon  of  the  contour  :  he  fell  into  the  very  fault  for 
which  Rubens  and  Michael  Angelo  are  blamed,  viz,  that  of 
following  Homer,  in  his  contour  of  women,  by  making  them 
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too  large  and  mafculitie  *.  '  Euphranor  (fays  Mr.  Winkel-' 
inann)  famous  after  the  epoch  of  Zeuxis,  is  faid  to  have  firfl 
ennobled  the  contour.'  We  here  fluewdly  fufped  that  our  au- 
thor miftakes  Euphranor  for  Parhafius,  who  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Zeuxis,  and  whom  Quintilian  elegantly  calls  the 
iegiflator  of  the  contour,  becaufe  his  figures,  both  of  gods  and 
men,  were  drawn  with  fuch  precifion,  that  all  fucceeding  pain- 
ters in  Greece  found  themfelves  under  a  necellity  of  following 

him  f . 

The  third  chapter  of  thefe  reflexions  treats  of  drapery,  and 
contains  nothing  new;   but  the  author  feems  to    have  exerted 
himfelf  uncommonly   in    the  following  chapter,  on  expreflioPi 
which  he  fays  is  the  mod  eminent  charafterifHc  of  the  Greek 
works,  and  confills  of  a  noble  fimplicity  and  fedate  grandeur. 
He   exemplifies  this  by  the  Laocoon,  and   the   works   of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  mentions   the  calmnefs  and  ferenity   of  the  angel 
whom  Addifon  introduces  into  his  Campaign.     Some  critics  in 
painting,  however,  though  they  may  agree  with  our  author  as 
to  his  definition,  may  differ  with  him  as  to  the  execution;  and 
think  that  which  he  calls  calmnefs  and  ferenity,  is  in   faft  in- 
fenfibility  and  dulnefs.     The  dilquifition,  like  federal  others  in 
this  volutne,   feems  more  proper  for  philofophy  than  painting; 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Winkelmann  would  have  fucceeded  much  bet- 
ter if  he  had  ftuck    to  the  fingle  principle,   That  it   requires 
nicre  genius  to  paint  yf«//OTeff^  than /(7^o«.     The  fifth  chapter 
treats  of  workmanfhip  in  fculpture,  and   is  more  curious  than 
5nftru6iive  :      the    fixth    chapter    contains    a    kind    of    flight 
comparifon    between    the    Greek  and    the    modern    painting. 
Allegory  fills  the  laft  chapter  :  and  here  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Winkelmann's  idea  of  a  painter  is  fomewhat  like 
Don  Quixote's  of  a  knight-errant,  as  he  requires  he  (hould  be 
the  very  pink  of  perfeftion   in   all  arts  and  fciences.     In  this, 
however,  he   goes  farther  than  Cicero,  who,  in  his  pleadings 
for  Archias,  admits  only  of  a  fecret  relation  between  one  libe- 
ral art  and  another. 

The  above  reflexions  are  followed  by  a  letter,  containing 
cbjedtions  anainft  them.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  feme 
of  thele  objcflions  are  flirewd  and  fenfible.     The  writer  attacks 

*  Nam  Zeufis  plus  membris  corporum  dedit,  id  ampliuS 
atque  anguflius  ratus,  atque  (ut  exiflimant)  Homerum  fecutui, 
cui  folidilTima  qusque  forma  etiam  in  fosminis  placet.  Quin- 
tilian, lib.  12.  c.  lo. 

t  llle  vero  ita  circum'cripfit  omnia,  ut  eum  legum  latorem 
vocent,  quia  deorum  atque  heroum  effi;j;ies,  quales  ab  eo  funt 
traditse,  caieii  tanquam  ita  necelle  fit  iUiuuiuur.     Ibid. 
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the  2eus  or  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the  doftrines  of  wife  negli- 
gences, and  Mr.  Winkelmann's  other  fiandards  of,  perfcdionj 
with  feme  humour  and  great  fmartnefs.  He  takes  the  part  of 
the  moderns;  he  vindicates  Bernini,  and  impeaches  the  deci- 
five  tone  with  which  our  author  pronounces  that  the  precifiorl 
of  contour  can  only  be  learned  from  the  Greeksi  After  this 
he  defcribes  the  Stratonice  of  Lairefie*  which  he  pfopofes  as  3 
model  of  fine  compofition,  and  ridicules  Mr.  Winkelmann's 
doftr'ne  of  allegorical  painting.  This  letter  is  followed  by  ari 
anfwer  from  Mr.  vVinkelmann,  who  difplays  in  it  great  talld 
^nd  erudition;  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  his 
obfervations  on  tafte  and  beauty  he  has  been  fomewhat  arbitrary^ 
and  that  in  the,  rules  and  l^andards  he  lays  dov/n,  he  pro- 
iiounces  too  dogmatically,  and  has  taken  many  conti-overfial 
points  jfor  granted.  We  wifh,  for  his  own  fake,  that  Mr. 
Winkelmann  had  publifhed  the  name  of  the  letter-writer,  if  hei 
knew  it ;  becaufe  fome  wicked  critics  may  fufpeft  it  comei 
from  the  fame  hand  that  wrote  the  refieftions,  on  purpofe  td 
Introduce  an  anfwer  to  the  objeftions. 

Part  of  this  work  gives  an  account  of  a  mummy  in  the  royal 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Drefden,  with  an  uncommon  infcrip- 
tion  ;  upon  v/hich  our  author,  hov\ever,  pronounces  nothing 
decifive  ;  nor  indeed,  \4'as  the  meaning  or  it  diicovered,  can  we 
fee  of  what  importance  it  would  be  to  the  intereft  of  learning^ 
Mr.  Winkelmann's  inftruftions  for  a  connoifTeur  are  built 
Jjpon  the  principles  he  lays  down  in  his  reflexions  J  and  in  oh^ 
pafTage  he  treats  Bernini  as  a  deftroyer  of  art^  for  having  de-^ 
fpifed  the  fcrait  line  that  unites  the  brow  and  the  nofe  of  the 
Greek  ftatues.  He  may  find  an  anfwer  to  this,  and  feverat 
of  his  other  obfervations,  in  Hogarth's  Analyfis  of  Beauty  ;  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  A  difTertation  on  grace  finishes 
this  volume  ;  and  our  author  very  h3ppily  defines  it  to  be  ih6 
*  harmony  of  agent  and  adlion.'  In  this  diirertation5Mr.W!nkel4 
fnann  profecutes  his  favourite  fyftem,  and  his  idolatry  of  the  an- 
tients;  but  fifes  in  his  (everity  upon  Eernini  ;  nor  does  hd 
fpare  even  Michael  Angelo,  who,  he  fays,  has  debauched  the 
artifis  from  grace. 

With  regard  to  the  EngliHi  trahuation  of  this  work,  it  \i 
Jiot  void  of  inaccuracies,  arifing  perhaps,  from  the  tranflatof'3 
being  a  foreigner,  for  he  appears  to  be  mafier  of  his  origin aL- 
Upon  the  whole,  this  book  contains  the  befc  fyfiem  of  praciical 
criticifm  upon  painting  and  fculprure  of  any  that  has  appeared 
in  our  or  any  other  language.  The  author  riev/s  himfelf  to  be* 
a  complete  mafier  of  his  fubjeft.  If  he  has  ContetKplated  the 
fine  models  of  antiquity  and  the  works  of  Raphael  vi^ith  too  fa» 
tourable  an  eye,  he  has  undoubtedly  erred  on  the  fafe  Hdej 
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Grace  and  fentiment  never  can  injure  truth  and  nature  undef 
ihe  pencil  or  chiflel  of  a  great  mafter  ;  but  the  greateft  mallersf 
have  often  followed  nature  fo  clofely,  as  to  injure  thofe  divine 
charafteriftics.  The  controverfy  between  Mr.  Winkelmanrv 
and  his  antagonift  is  of  a  very  old  ftanding  ;  and  though  many 
writers,  both  Englifh  and  French,  have  explained  the  theory 
of  his  principles  with  perhaps  equal  juftnefs  and  precifion* 
yet  the  work  before  us  certainly  tends,  more  than  any  other 
hitherto  publifhed,  towards  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
manners. 


Vl.  Obfer'uations  on  the  Nature,  Caufes,  and  Cure  of  thofe  Diforders 
ixihich   ha-ve  been   commonly  called  Ner-uoui  Hypochondriac,   or  //y- 

fleric,  "To  tuhich  are  prefxea  fame  Remarks  on  the  Sympathy  ofths 
Nerves.  By  Robert  VVhytt,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Phyjician  to  his 
Majefy,   Frefident   of  the   Royal   College  of  Fhyficians,  and  Pro- 

feffor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univerfty  of  Edinburgh.  So'O.  Fr.  6s, 
Becket. 

'*"1~*  H  E  medical  world  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  la- 
JL  hours  of  this  ingenious  gentleman,  who  to  an  un- 
common fhare  of  erudition  and  natural  fagacity,  adds  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  induftry,  perfeverance,  and  precifion,  in 
the  profecution  of  his  medical  refearches.  It  is  to  the  repeated 
experiments  of  fuch  able  and  candid  inquirers  that  we  are  to 
hope  for  ufeful  improvements  and  advances  in  the  healing  art, 
and  not  to  the  fine-fpun  fyllenis  of  theoretical  philofophers, 
who  are  generally  niifled  by  theillufions  of  an  over-heated  ima- 
gination. 

Dr.  Whytt  declares  in  his  Preface,  that  the  defign  of  this 
work  is  to  vindicate  phyfic  from  the  reproach  ot  thofe  who 
alledge  that  phyficians,  in  order  to  conceal  their  own  igno- 
rance, always  bellow  the  term  of  nervous  u};on  fuch  diltempers 
as  they  know  not  how  otherwife  to  explain  ;  as  well  as  to 
throw  fome  new  light  upon  thofe  diforders  which  are  really 
nervous,  hypochondriac,  and  hyfleric.  His  obfervations  are 
likewife  intended  to  fhew  how  far  the  principles  laid  down  in 
his  former  effay  on  the  vital,  and  other  involuntary  morions  of 
animals,  may  be  of  ufe  in  explaining  the  nature  of  feveral 
difeafes. 

In  refpefl  to  the  nerves,  without  feeking  fo  amufe  or  mif- 
lead  the  reader  with  uncertain  hypothefes,  all  that  he  contends 
for  is,  that  as  a  general  fympathy  prevails  through  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  (o  there  is  a  particular  and  very  reiraikable 
csnfgnt  between  various  parts  of  the  body.     From  this  fentient 
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and  fympathetic  power  of  the  nerves,  he  deduces  the  various 
fymproms  of  nervous  diforders. — After  all,  this  is  no  more  than 
an  occult  quality,  like  that  of  atiraSiion,  the  caufe  and  nature 
of  which  we  Hiall  (ia  all  probability)  never  be  able  to  ex- 
plain. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  on  the  ftruflure,  ufe,  and  fympathy  of 
the  nerves,  we  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable,  except  what 
is  treated  of  more  at  length  in  the  doftor's  Phyfical  and  Phyfio- 
logical  Elfays,  with  refpeft  to  the  principle  of  irritability  \  on 
which  fubjedl  he  differs,  upon  good  grounds,  from  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  Haller  ;  and  the  nature  of  fympathy,  which  he 
illuftrates  by  divers  fafts  and  experiments, 

Befides  this  general  confent,  which  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  body,  he  mentions  the  particular  fympathy  between 
feveral  of  its  organs,  by  means  of  which  many  operations  are 
carried  on  in  a  found  fiate  ;  and  pain,  convulfive  motions,  anci 
other  morbid  fymproms,  are  often  produced  in  fuch  parts  as 
have  no  near  conne(nion  with  ihjfe  that  are  immediately  af- 
feded.  Here  he  enumerates  many  curious  liiftances  of  this 
fympathy  in  the  head,  the  eya,  the  ears^  the  ncje,  the  teethe 
the  trachea,  the  lungs,  the  diaphragma,  \\\e  Jiomach  and  inteJUnes^ 
the  li-ver,  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  the  bladder  and  redum,  the 
genitals  in  men,  the  uterus,  and  the  extremities. — He  proceeds  to 
prove  that  the  fympathy  of  the  feveral  parts  does  not  depend 
on  any  union  or  anaftomojis  between  their  nerves. — The  ar?u- 
menrs  he  ufes,  and  the  experiments  and  fafts  he  adduces  in  the 
courfe  of  this  invefligation,  are,  fome  of  them,  very  curious^ 
and  a  few  (in  our  opinion)  not  quite  conclufive  :  but,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  enter  into  a  minute  difcuflion  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  to  quote  our  author  by  piece-meal  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
would  be  doing  him  a  manifeft  injury,  becaufe  the  rtretlgth  ot: 
the  whole  ftrudure  may  be  deftroyed  by  leaving  out  the  fmalleH: 
link  of  the  chain  to  which  it  is  fufpended. 

The  fecond  chapter  treats  of  nervous,  hypochondriac,  and 
hyfteric  diforders  in  general. — "  In  treating  of  nervous  difor- 
ders (fays  he)  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  thofe  complaints 
which  proceed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  a  weak  or  unnatural 
conftitution  of  the  nerves  ;  and  of  this  kind,  I  prefume,  are 
molt  of  thofe  fymptoms  which  phyficians  have  commonly  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  names  oi  Jlatulent,  fpajmodic,  hypochondriac  ort 
hyjleric. 

«  As  the  fagacious  Sydenham  has  juftly  obferved,  that  the 
ihapes  of  Proteus,  or  the  colours  of  the  chamseleon  are  noc 
more  numerous  and  inconfiftenr,  than  the  variations  of  the 
hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  difeafe  ;  fo  thofe  morbid  fymptoros 
which  have  been  commonly  called   nervous,  are  fo  many,  io 
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various,  and  fo  irregular,  that  it  would  be  extremely  hard, 
either  rightly  to  defcribe,  or  fully  to  enumerate  them.  They 
imitate  the  fymptoms  of  almoft  all  other  difeafes  ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  are  few  chronic  diftempers  with  which  they  are  not 
3fnore  or  lefs  blended  or  intermixed.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  late 
celebrated  Dr,  Mead  fays  of  the  hypochondriac  afFeftion,  non 
itnam  fede7n  habet,  fed  morbus  iotius  corporis  ejl.  1  fhall  not,  there- 
fore, undertake  to  give  a  full  or  exaft  defcription  of  thefe  dif- 
orders,  nor  pretend  toej^hibit  a  complete  lift  of  all  the  morbid 
fymptoms,  which  have  been  commonly  reckoned  of  the  ner- 
vous, hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  kind  ;  but  fliall  content  my- 
felf  with  mentioning  the  following,  as  being  the  molt  commoa 
and  remarkable. 

•Wind  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  heart-burning,  four 
belchings,  fqueamifhnefs,  and  vomiting  of  a  watery  ftufF, 
tough  phlegm,  or  a  black  liquor  like  the  grounds  of  coffee  ; 
want  of  appetite  and  indigeftion,  or  uncommon  craving  foF 
food  and  quick  digeflion  ;  a  debility,  faintnefs,  and  fenfe  of 
great  emptinefs  about  the  ttomach,  when  hungry;  a  ftrong 
defire  for  rare  or  uncommon  (brts  of  food,  or  for  things  that 
can  afford  no  nourilhment  ;  a  vifible  fwelling  or  inflation  of 
the  ftomach,  efpecially  after  eating ;  fometimes  a  fevere  pain 
with  cramps  in  it;  an  opprefiion  aboat  the  prcecordia;  an 
TUneafy,  though  not  painful,  fenfation  about  the  Itomach,  at- 
tended with  low  fpirits,  anxiety,  and  fometimes  great  timidity  .; 
flrong  pullations  within  the  beHy  ;  fpafms  in  the  bowels,  and 
diltenfions  of  certain  portions  of  them  ;  violent  cholic  pains  5 
a  grumbling  ,noife  from  wind  pafTing  through  the  inttflines  j 
the  body  fometimes  too  lax,  oftener  bound  ;  pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  refembling  thofe  of  the  nephritic  kind  ;  a  fenfe  of 
irritation  and  heat  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  with 
a  frequent  defire  to  make  water  ;  a  great  difcharge  of  limpid- 
urine;  at  other  times  a  frequent  fpirting. 

'Sudden  flu  flies  of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  fhiverings,  a 
fenfe  of  cold  in  certain  parts,  as  if  water  was  poured  on  them, 
at  other  times  an  unufual  glow  ;  fiying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs  ;  a  troublefome  pain  in  the  back,  and  between  the 
fhoulders;  pains,  attended  with  a  hot  fenfation,  Ihifting  often 
from  the  fides  or  back  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  abdomen  j 
cramps,  or  convulfive  motions  bf  the  mufcles,  or  of  a  few  of 
their  fibres;  fudden  ftartiiigs  of  the  legs  and  arms ;  almoft 
Gonftant  involuntary  motions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and 
head,  or  arms  and  legs;  a  general  convulfion  afFedling,  at 
©nee,  the  ftomach,  bowels,  throat,  legs,  arms,  and,  indeed, 
almofl  the  whole  members  of  the  body,  in  which  the  patient 
jlruggles  as  in  a  violent  epileptic  fit ;  long  faintings,  in  fonvs 
cafes,  following  one  aacrther,  afier  fiiort  intervals. 
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*  Palpitations  or  trembling  of  the  heart  ;  the  pulfe  very  va- 
riable, frequently  natural,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and 
other  times  quick,  oftener  fmall  than  full,  and,  on  certain  oc- 
cafions,  irregular  or  intermitting  ;  a  dry  cough  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  or  a  conftrifliion  of  the  lungs,  fometimes  return- 
ing periodically  ;  yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  fighings,  and 
a  fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  it  from  a  ball  or  lump  in  the  throat; 
fits  of  crying,  and  convulfive  laughing.  Although  in  the  day- 
time the  patients  are  generally  pretty  cool,  and  the  pulfe  fome- 
times flower  than  natural  yet  in  the  night,  efpecially  in  tinje 
of  flcep,  hot  fluflies  often  fpread  over  almoft  the  whole  body, 
the  pulfe  becomes  quicker  and  ftronger,  and  a  faintnefs,  or 
fome  degree  of  ficknefs  at  ftomach  is  felt. 

'  A  giddinefs,  efpecially  after  rifing  uphaftily;  pains  in  the 
head,  fometimes  returning  periodically  ;  a  violent  pain  in  a 
fmall  part  of  the  head,  not  larger  than  a  fhilling,  as  if  a  naii 
was  driven  into  it ;  a  finging  in  the  ears ;  a  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  appearance  of  a  thick  mift,  without  any  vifible  fault  in  the 
:eyes.  Objeds  are  fometimes  feen  double,  and  unufual  fmells 
are  perceived  ;  obflinate  warchings,  attended  fometimes  with 
an  uneafinefs,  which  is  not  to  be  defcribed,  but  which  is  lef- 
fened  by  getting  out  of  bed  ;  difturbed  fieep,  frightful  dreams, 
the  night-mare ;  fometimes  a  drovs/finefs,  and  too  great  incli- 
nation to  fleep  ;  fear,  peeviflinefs,  fadnefs,  defpair,  at  other 
times  high  fpirits  ;  wandering  thoughts,  impaired  memory, 
ridiculous  fancies,  ftrange  perfuafions  of  their  labouring  under 
difeafes  of  which  they  are  quite  {vtt  ;  and  imagining  their  com- 
plaints to  be  as  dangerous  as  they  find  them  troublefome  j 
ihey  are  often  angry  with  thofe  v/ho  would  convince  them  of 
their  miflake. 

'Patients,  after  having  been  longaffiided  with  many  of  thefe 
fymptoms,  (for  all  of  them  never  happen  to  any  one  perfon) 
fometimes  fall  into  melancholy,  madnefs,  the  black  jaundice, 
a   dropfy,  tympany,  phthifis   pulmonalis,  palfy,  apoplexy,  or 

fome  other  fatal  diftemper.' He  divides  thofe  complaints 

into  three  claffes ;  thefirfi:  of  which  he  caWs,  Jimply  mr'vous;  the 
fecond,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  he  terms  hyjieric  ;  and  the 
jhird  hypochondriac 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  predifpofing  caufes  of  ner- 
vous diforders  ;  and  here  are  a  few  particulars,  concerning 
ivhich  we  entertain  fome  doubts  and  fcruples.  Our  author 
Juftly  remarks,  that  the  nerves,  though  all  of  them  are  endued 
AS'ith  the  general  fenfe  of  feeling,  have  yet,  in  different  organs, 
certain  fenfations  quite  different  from  each  other,  and  are  per- 
feftly  well  adapted  to  thofe  things  which  aredefigned  by  nature 
t<j  be  applied  to  them.     He  fays,  that  though  air  is  fo  refrefh- 
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ing;  to  the  nerves  of  the  lungs,  yet  air  collefted  in  the  ftomach 
feldom  tails  to  produce  a  dilagreeable  fenfation  ;  and  not  only 
fblid  food,  but  even  the  mildell  liqnide,  falling  by  accident 
into  the  wind-pipe,  bring  on  violent  fits  of  coughing,  which  do 
not  ceafe  till  the  fenfe  of  irritation  be  leflened. We  ap- 
prehend that  air,  /juoad  air,  occafions  no  uneafy  fenfation  in 
the  ftomach,  until  it  offends  by  its  excefs  in  quantity,  or  its 
too  great  rarefadiion,  which  may  diltend  the  coats  of  that  vif- 
cus.  In  the  progrefs  of  digeftion  there  is  always  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  air  in  the  ftomach,  which,  far  from  giving 
diRurbance,  greatly  aflifts  in  that  operation. — We  are  of  opi- 
nion likewife,  that  the  fit  of  coughing  occafioned  by  liquids 
falling  into  the  wind-pipe,  does  not  arife  from  any  thing  in  the 
fluid  peculiarly  irritating  to  the  nerves  of  thofe  parts,  but 
rather  to  the  ftruggle,  preflure,  and  extraordinary  diftenfion, 
made  by  the  air  milling  into  the  rube  which  is  partly  obltrud- 
€d  by  the  liquid:  for,  in  fuch  cafes,  while  the  external  air  is 
altogether  excluded,  and  the  patient  makes  no  eifort  of  in- 
fpiration,  the  liquid  which  has  fallen  into  the  larynx  produces 
no  irritation  at  all.  Neitlier  do  we  think  the  dodor  is  lucky 
in  the  following  illuftration  :  '  In  like  manner  (fays  he)  warm 
blood,  which  does  not  afi^"ed  the  heart  or  vafcular  fyflem  with 
any  difagreeable  fenfation,  occafion?,  in  the  ftomach,  fdinr- 
refs,  heavy  ficknefs,  and  vomiting.' — Thefe  fymptoms  (if  wc 
are  not  miftaken)  arife,  not  from  any  antipathy  between  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  warm  blood,  but  from  the  fame 
morbid  caufe  which  occafioned  that  difcharge  of  blood  in  the 
itomach. — Children,  whofe  tongues  have  been  cut,  are  often 
known  to  fwallow  confiderable  quantities  of  their  own  blood 
by  the  way  of  fudion,  without  vomiting.  Some  carnivorous 
animals,  the  tyger  in  particular,  gorge  themfelves  with  the 
warm  blood  of  their  prey,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  their 
itomachs  than  the  flefh  j  and  it  is  a  pradice,  on  fome  parts  of 
the  coaft  of  Guiney,  for  the  Negroes  to  drink  warm  blood,  as 
a  religious  ceremony  or  facrament,   without  feeling   any  incon- 

■venience  or  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  ftomach. He  moreover 

©bferves,  that  feveral  fubftances  which  hurt  the  eyes,  give  no 
uneafinefs  to  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
antimonial  wine,  and  an  intufion  of  ipecacuanha  in  water, 
which  neither  irritate  much  the  tongue,  or  other  fenfible  parts, 
aifeft  the  ftomach  fo  difagreeably,  as  to  occafion  violent  vomit- 
ing.— We  iliould  imagine,  however,  that  thofe  fubftances  hurt 
the  eyes  from  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  eye  are 
^ifpofed  (they  being  more  fiiperficial  and  lefs  defended  from 
external  application  than  molt  others)  rather  than  from  :heir 
being  endued  with  any  particular  ftnfatior!.  As  for  emetics, 
-  ;  and 
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jB-nd  ipecucuanha  in  particular,  we  could  fay  fomethlng  which 
irnight  appear  extraordinary  ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come. 
The  art  of  medicine  will  (we  hope)  be  foon  enriched  with  a 
feries  of  very  curious  and  important  experiments,  which  will 
undoubtedly  confute  and  overturn  the  theory  of  thofe  phyfio- 
logifts,  who  fuppofe  that  emetics  and  cathartics  do  not  enter 
into  the  circulation,  but  operate  folely  by  irritating  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  and  primccvjx. 

Our  author  judicioufly  obferves,  that  befides  a  too  great  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  general,  there  is  often  an  un- 
common weaknefs  or  delicacy,  or  an  unnatural  and  depraved 
feeling  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  expofes  certain  per- 
fons  to  violent  and  very  extraordinary  afFedions,  from  caufes 
which  would  fcarce  produce  any  difturbance  in  people  of  a 
found  conftitiition.  This  pofition  he  illuftrates  and  explains 
by  a  great  number  of  extraordinary  inftances,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  patticularife. 

In  chapter  iv.  he  fpecifies  the  caufes  of  nervous,  hypochon- 
driac, and  hyfteric  diforders :  thefe  he  reduces  to  three,  viz, 
I.  Some  morbid  matter  bred  in  the  blood.  2.  The  diminu- 
tion or  retention  of  feme  arcuftomed  evacuation.  3.  The  want 
of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood,  or  of  blood  of  a  proper  den- 
fity. — We  are  furprifed  that  among  thefe  caufes,  he  has  not 
mentioned  a  relaxation  of  the  folids,  from  a  ceffation  of  wonted 
exercife,  from  a  fedentary  life,  hard  ftudy,  or  clofe  application 
of  any  kind, — After  having  difcufTed  thefe  general  caufes,  and 
interfperfed  a  great  number  of  interefting  hiftories  and  re- 
marks, he,  in  the  following  chapter,  expatiates  on  the  parti- 
cular occafionai  caufes  of  thofe  diforders,  which  he  reduces  to 
fix,  namely, 

1.  Wind  1 

2.  A  tough  phlegm  ?•  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

3.  Worms  J 

4.  Aliments  improper  in  their  quantity  or  quality. 

5.  Schirrous,  or  other  obflrudtions  in  the  vifcera  of  the 
lower  belly. 

6.  Violent  afFeflions  of  the  mind. 

After  many  curious  obfervations  in  elucidating  thefe  dif^ 
ferent    afFeftions,  he  concludes    this   chapter   in   thefe  words. 

•  There  is  a  difeafe  very  common  in  the  ifland  of  Zetlaii^, 
which  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  con'vulji've fits.  Vi 
begins  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart;  foon  after 
■which,  the  patients  fall  to  the  ground,  unlefs  they  are  ^\s^- 
ported  ;  their  arms  and  legs  are  alternately  contrafted  and  re- 
laxed ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  their  joints  become  fo  rigid  that 
they  cannot  be  bent.  Their  refpiratjon  feems  to  be  difficiilr, 
gijid  they  cry  terribly  while  the  fit  Jafls,  wliich  is  generally  ief^ 
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than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  although  in  feme  rare  cafes,  it  ha? 
pontinued  above  an  hour.  This  diforder  feldonn  attacks  mar- 
ried women  ;  but  young  women,  and  even  girls  of  twelve  or 
ten  ycar^  of  age  are  liable  to  it.  Some  boys  and  two  young 
jnen  in  the  ifland  have  been  ah'b  affccled  with  it.  In  the 
church  or  other  public  meetings,  as  fo on  as  any  one  is  feized, 
all  fuch  as  have  been  formerly  fubjedl:  to  the  diftemper  are  at- 
tacked with  it,  which  often  occafions  great  difturbance  :  and 
iome,  who  never  had  thefe  fits,  will  be  affedted,  upon  feeing 
pr  even  hearing  the  noife  of  fuch  as  are  feized  with  them. 

'  This  difeale  does  not  feem  to  impair  the  health  of  the  pa- 
|:lents  ;  for  the  young  women  fubjedl  to  it  are  generally  as 
ilrong,  and,  in  other  refpeds,  as  healthy  as  any  in  the 
^fland. 

•  We  have  feen  above,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  fvmpathy, 
\>y  means  of  the  nerves,  between  the  various  parts  of  the  body  5 
and  now  it  appears  that  there  is  a  ftill  more  wonderful  fym- 
pathy  between  the  nervous  fyftems  of  different  perfons,  whence 
various  motions  and  morbid  fymptoms  are  often  transferred, 
from  one  to  another,  without  any  corporeal  contact  or  infec- 
tion. 

'  In  thefe  cafes,  the  impreffion  made  upon  the  mind  or  fea- 
Jorium  commune  by  feeing  others  in  a  difordered  ftate,  raifes,  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  fuch  motions  or  changes  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body  as  to  produce  fimilar  affeftions  in  them  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  fight  only  of  a  perfon  vomiting  has 
often  exclred  the  fame  aftion  in  others;  that  fore  eyes  become 
fometimes  infeftious ;  that  yawning  is  propagated  from  one 
perfon  through  a  whole  company,  and  that  convulfive  diforders 
are  caught  by  looking  on  thofe  who  are  affedled  with  them. 
iMow,  although  we  cannot  explain  how  different  impreflions 
made  on  the  fenforiuo-i  ccmmune  lliould  occafion,  by  means  of  the 
nerves,  thofe  various  changes  in  the  body  ;  yet  that  the  nerves 
are  really  capable  of  producing  very  fudden  changes  in  the  cir- 
culation and  diftribution  of  the  fluids,  when  the  mind  is 
varioufly  affedted,  wz  have  full  proof  JO  that  rednefs  of  the 
face  which  accompanies  a  fenfe  of  fliame,  that  increafed  flu;: 
of  the_/2./?z'«  which  happens  to  a  hungry  perfon  upon  the  fight 
of  grateful  food,  and  that  plentiful  difcharge  of  tears  which  is 
of^ten  produced  by  piteous  objedls  or  tragical  ftories. 

*  Thus  far  we  know,  from  certain  experience,  that,  when 
the  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  delicate,  a  fmall  impreflion  oa 
any  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  will  often  throw  the  whole  body  in- 
to diforder.  For  example,  I  have  known  people  of  weak 
nerves,  fubjeft  to  wind  in  their  ftonnach,  and  a  fwimming  of 
jheir  headj  who,  by  loohing  into  a  niirroir  that  was  kept  con- 
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flantly  moving  before  them,  became  Co  giddy,  as  to  be  in  ha- 
zard of  falling.  Others  upon  the  fudden  opening  of  a  door» 
or  any  other  unexpedled  noife,  have  been  liable  to  be  feized 
with  convulfions.  Nay,  there  have  been  fome,  whofe  braia 
and  organs  of  fenfe  were  fo  fufceptible  of  impreflions,  that  they 
pould  fcarce  abftain  from  imitating  every  motion  and  geflure 
they  faw  performed  by  others. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  beobferved,  that  ftrong  nerv- 
ous fymptoms  are  feldom  occafioned  by  fear,  terror,  grief,  ihe 
force  of  'imagination,  or  any  fudden  impreflion  on  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  in  perfons  whofe  nerves  are  firm  and  lefs  fenfiblt  ; 
but,  when  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  the  caufes  above-mentioned 
will  often  produce  the  moft  fudden  and  violent  hyfleric  fits,  or 
convulfive  diforders,  without  any  fault  ip  the  womb,  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

'  To  conclude  our  obfervations  on  the  caufes  of  nervous  dit- 
jeafes,  it  maybe  proper  to  take  notice,  that  although  it  appears 
from  the  diffeftions  of  thofe  who  have  died  of  them,  that  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  liver,  fpleen,  omentum,  mefentery,  or  ute-^ 
rus,  have  frequently  been  found  obfirufled,  fcirrhous,  or  other- 
wife  unfound,  yet  as  in  many  other  cafes  of  the  fame  diforders, 
no  fuch  morbid  appearances  have  been  obferved  in  the  body 
after  death  •  it  follows,  that  thefe  fymptoms  may  frequently 
proceed  from  caufes,  which,  eluding  our  fenfes,  are  not  to  be 
difcovered  by  diflTeflion,  Nay,  obftruftions,  fchirriy  and  other 
jdiforders  of  the  'uifccra,  obferved  in  thofe  who  have  died  after 
long  fufFeringfrom  nervous  ailments,  feem,  fometimes  to  have 
been  the  confequences  of  a  long  ftate  of  bad  health,  rather  than 
the  caufes  of  it:  particularly,  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  that 
arthritic  or  other  morbid  matter  which  is  often  the  caufe  of 
thefe  diforders  ;  and,  by  the  pains  and  fpafms  attending  them, 
fome  obfcrudlions  may  at  length  be  formed  in  the  fmall  velTels 
of  the  ftomach  or  neighbouring  parts;  to  which  every  new  re- 
turn adds  a  little,  juft  as  new  inflammations  of  the  cornea  al- 
ways increafe  fpecks  on  that  membrane.' 

As  this  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  deferve  a  particular  in- 
veftigation,  we  (hall  profecute  the  analyfis  of  it  in  the  Review 
|br  p£xt  month.    . 

,£  To  he  continued,  J 
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VII.  A  Treatift  cf  Gauging.  Containing,  not  only  luhat  is  com- 
mon en  the  SubjeSl,  but  likenvife  a  great  Variety  of  nenv  and  inte- 
rejiing  Impro'vements.  With  -ihe  Demonjirations  of  fe'veral  fery 
vfeful  and  remarkable  Properties  of  Veffels  and  InJlruTnents,  relative 
to  this  Art.  Jilujirated  'with  neceffary  Examples,  and  adapted 
both  to  the  fpeculati've  and  praSiical  Readers,  By  Thomas  Mofs. 
8^•o.      5;.  bound.  Owen. 

GAUGING  being  a  praflical  branch  of  the  mathematics, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  praftical  rules  fhnuld  be 
laid  down  and  exemplified  in  the  plaineft  and  moft  confpicuous 
manner,  free  from  all  embarrafling  demonftrations,  and  alge- 
braical proceffes ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  every  per- 
ibn  who  undertakes  the  office  of  a  gaoger  in  the  excife,  can  be 
acquainted  with  algebraical  and  fiuxionary  inveftigations.  But, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  equally  neceffary,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
theoretical  reader,  and  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  making  im- 
provements in  this  ufefiil  branch  of  fcience,  to  give  the  invef- 
tigations, anddemonftrate  the  theorems,  on  which  the  praftical 
rules  depend. 

This  is  what  our  author  has  attempted  in  the  treatife  before 
us,  by  giving  the  whole  pra6>ical  part  of  gauging  in  the  text, 
and  the  algebraical  inveftigations  in  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  By  this  contrivance  he  has  gratified  both  the  praQical 
and  theoretical  reader.  The  former  will  6nd  every  thing  re- 
quifite  in  the  art  of  gauging  delivered  in  a  very  plain  and  intel- 
ligible manner  ;  while  the  latter  may  indulge  himfclf  in  the  con- 
templation, and  become  a  perftft  mafter  of  this  ufeful  part  of 
mathematical  learning. 

But  Mr.  Mofs  has  not  fatisfied  himfelf  with  delivering  the 
art  of  gauging  as  generally  praflifed  ;  he  has  made  feveial  im- 
provements. Thus,  in  the  bufinefs  of  caflc  gauging,  he  has 
given  a  general  andpraftical  method  of  determining  very  nearly 
the  true  variety  of  any  clofe  cafk  ;  vi/her-eby  any  perfon,  with 
a  very  little  applicvttion,  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  variety  by  infpeflion  only. 

'  It  has  been  a  general  cuftom  with  authors  on  this  fubjeft 
(fays  Mr.  Mofs)  to  include  among  the  varieties  of  cafks,  thofe 
of  the  following  denominations :  namely,  the  fruftumsoftwo 
parabolic  conoids,  and  cones,  each  of  thefe  abutting  (as  it  is 
ufually  termed)  upon  one  common  bafe. 

*  But  it  is  well  known,    from   common  experience,    that 

every  clofe  cafk,  wht\\\ex  pipe ^  butt.,  hogs-head,  l5e.   and  of  what 

variety  foever,  is  always  found  to  have  a  continuity  of  curvature 

at  the  bulge,  and  not  to  form  there  an  angle  (or  fharpe  ridge) 

I  which 
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which  will  be  a6lually  the  cafe,  if  we  conceive  a  cafk  to  be  form- 
ed either  of  two  fruftums  oi parabolic  (or  hyperbolic)  ccncids,  or 
the  frufiums  of  two  conei :  therefore,  as  no  fuch  cafks  as  thefe 
are  ever  made,  it  cannor,  1  prefume,  be  deemed  a  crime  to  ex- 
punge thofe  two  varieties;  as  they  have  hitherto  only  embar- 
rafled  the  fubjcd,  puzzled  the  learner,  and  even  rendered  every 
perfon,  concerned  in  cafk-gauging,  more  liable  to  fall  into 
error. 

*  There  is  another  confiderable  imperfeflion  in  this  branch 
of  gauging,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice. 

'  It  has  been  afTerted  by  many  authors,  who  have  treated  on 
this  fubjedt,  that  there  is  no  rule,  or  method,  can  be  given, 
whereby  a  perfon  can,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  determine 
the  variety  of  the  cafk ;  that  is,  whether  a  calk  is  in  the  form 
of  the  middle  ffuftum  of  ?i  Jpberoid,  parabolic  fpindle^  or  hyperbolic 
fpindle. 

*  It  is  true,  indeed,  no  rules  can  be  given  for  determin- 
ing the  epcai^  form,  or  variety,  of  the  calk  ;  yet  I  prefume 
thofe  which  I  am  going  to  offer,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  be 
found  of  fingular  uie,  as  they  will  readily  difcover  to  us,  what 
variety  any  ca(k,  njery  nearly,  approaches  to ;  that  is,  whether 
the  cafk  may  be  taken  hs  the  middle  fruftum  of  a/pheroid,  or  of 
a  parabolic,   or  a  hyperbolic  fpindle. 

'  Some  authors  direft  us  to  judge  from  experience  of  the  va- 
riety of  the  cafk  :  others  divide  the  difference  between  the 
fpheroidical  cafk,  and  that  compofed  of  the  fruftums  of  two 
cones,  into  three,  or  four,  equal  parts  ;  and  then  attempt  to 
lay  down  rules  for  determining  thefe  different  varieties. 

'  But  (even  admitting  it  pofTible  that  a  clofe  callc  could  be 
formed  of  the  fruflums  of  two  cones)  thefe  rules  appear  to  be 
arbitrary,  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  fcience ;  and  likewife 
feem  to  be  derived  from  a  fuppofition  that  is// fpheroidical  cafks 
arc  the  middle  frufiums  of  fuch  fpheroids,  whofe  tranfverfe  and 
conjugate  axes  are  in  fome  confiant  proportion;  or,  which  a- 
mounts  to  the  fame,  that  every  fpheroidical  x:afk  has  the  fame 
degree  of  curvature  ;  but  a  very  fmall  knowledge  in  conic  fec- 
tions  will  be  fufhcient  to  convince  any  one,  that  there  are  a 
vafl  number  of  different  forms  of  ellipfes,  and  confequently 
fpheroids :  —  I  thought  it  would  not  be  improper  to  mention 
this  lafl  rircuniflance,  in  order  to  red.fy  an  error  which  fome 
are  apt  to  fall  into,  by  imagining  thofe  calk.s  are  not  of  a  fphe- 
roidical form,  which  appear  to  have  but  little  curvature,  or 
whofe  bung  and  head  diameters  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other, 

*  Although  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  following  method  is  too 
fedious  for  ordinary  pradice,  or  for  the  officer  to  sfcertain  by 
it,  the  variety  of  all  the  different  cafks  which  daily  fall  under 

his 
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Ms  infpe^liofl  ;  yet  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  whoever  wiil 
take  the  pains  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  follow- 
ing direftions,  will  not  only  be  able  to  diftinguifh,  niery  nearly, 
the  true  variety  of  the  cafk,  but  wili,  moreover,  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  it,  even  by  infpieftion,  than  by  any  method  hitherto 
delivered  for  that  purpofe. 

*  The  ditrerent  forms  of  cailis,  with  regard  to  curvature, 
may  bejuftly  comprehended  under  thefe  four  denominations  : 

yiz,.  The  r  Eliptic  fpindle.      • ■ 

middle    \  Speroid "i   i  ft  variety. 

fruftum    I  Parabolic  fpindle    K  zd  variety. 
ofrhe     i.Hyperholic  fpindle  )  3d  variety. 

'  But  as  it  very  feldom  (it  ever)  happens,  that  a  clofe  cafk  Is 
found  to  contain  more  than  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fpheruid  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  uiineceffary  to  give  any  examples  of  the  el- 
liptic fpinxlle:  —  And  i  have  purpofely  omitted  the  circulsir 
fpindle,  on  account  of  the  near  affinity  it  bears  to  the  fperoidi- 
cal  cafk  ;  belldes,  the  rule  for  determining  its  content  is  far 
too  intricate  for  praftical  ufe.' 

Mr.  Mofs  then  proceeds  to  give  this  praftical  method  of  de- 
termining very  nearly,  the  true  variety  of  any  cafk;  but  we 
mufV,  on  account  of  the  figures,  which  are  neceffary  to  explain 
it,  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itfelf,  where  he  will  meet  with 
full  fatisfadion. 

Our  author  has  alfo  confidered  the  nature  and  property  of 
the  gauging  rod  (page  194)  in  a  more  extenfi^e  manner  than 
any  other  author  we  remember  to  have  feen  upon  the  fubjeft  : 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  here  mifiaken  :  he  has  re- 
ferred the  reader  to  the  Ladies  Diary  1763,  fora  problem  relating 
to  the  limiting  ratio  between  the  head  and  bung  diameters  of  fuch 
cafks  as  can  be  gauged  by  means  of  the  diagonal  line,  and  to 
the  fubfeqnent  diary  for  its  folution.  But  however  true  that 
folution  may  be,  yet,  as  the  diagonal  line  can  only  ferve  for 
fuch  cafks  as  are  fimilar  to  that  from  which  it  was  firft  con- 
ilruSed,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  diagonal  line,  by  which 
the  middle  fruflum  of  a  fperoid  may  be  found,  can,  however 
continued,  exhibit  the  true  gauge  of  the  whole  fperoid,  be  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  what  they  may. 

In  confidering  the  methods  ufcd  in  ullaging  cafks,  bur  au- 
thor has  given  us  (page  208)  in  the  notes,  the  following  in- 
vefligation : 

*  Let  h  and  h  denote  any  two  numbers  whatever,  in  a  con- 

ftant  ratio  to  each  other,  and  let  Jibe  fuppofed  a  conftant  quan- 
tity: Put  ~—  r i-f being  in  this  cafe  conftant)  =»;  then 

^  ths 
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the  foregoirtg  expreffion   ior  the   ullage   becomes  px  X   P  -f 
/>"■ — h^  X  »;  but  the  whole  content  of  the  caik  is  (by  Cor.  i.) 

expreffjd  by X  26^  +b^t  we  muft  therefore  prove  whether 

3    

— ■-  2p] 

ornot/;f  X  h'^  +  b'^ — b'^  x«  is  to—  X  zb'^  +  h^  in  a  con  dang 

3 
ratio,  under  the  above-mentioned  circumftances;* 

Now,  though  this  expreffion  may,  by  granting  the  author'^ 
fuppofition,  wear  th6  femblance  of  truth,  yet  it  is  certainly  de- 
ftituteofthat  propriety  fo  infeparable  from  real  mathematics: 
fo/  X,  in  the  expreffion  for  the  ullage,  is  certainly  a  flowing 
quantity,  and  has  been  treated  as  fuch  in  the  forrner  part  of  the 
inveftigation  ;  all  the  other  fymbols  are  invariable,  and  x  has 
only  place  in  the  antecedent  of  the  propofed  ratio.  Is  it  notp 
therefore,  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  to  fuppofe  an  invariable 
ratio  can  poffibly  fubfift  between  two  quantities,  the  one  con-' 
tinually  changing,  the  other  remaining  alv/ays  the  fame  ?  But 
even  if  we  were  to  admit  this,  the  rule  our  author  has  deduced 
from  it,  appears  to  be  of  very  little  ufe,  as  it  only  ferves  to 
find  the  ratio  between  two  ullages.  The  rule  is  this :  '  Let 
atiy  two  ftanding  fpheroidical  caflzs  be  taken,  whofe  bung  dia- 
meters and  head  diameters  are  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  othefg 
:rnd  alfo  let  the  wet  inches  of  each  cafk.  be  to  each  other  in  the 
ratio  of  thtir  lengths;  then  will  the  contents  of  thofe  ullages  be 
to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  cafks, 
let  their  lengths  be  what  they  will.' 

But,  notwithftanding  the  above  miflakes,  if  we  may  call 
them  by  that  name,  we  look  upon  the  work  before  us,  as  a 
very  concrfe,  plain,  and  ufeful  treatife  of  gauging. 
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'E  have  already  (fee  vol.  ix.  pag.  390)  imparted  to  the 
public  our  opinion  with  refpeft  to  the  merit  of  the  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  of  which  thofe  before  us  appear  to 
be  the  feqiiel.  The  fird  is  between  Fublius  Cornelius  Scipio  A- 
fricanus,  and  Cuius  Julius  Cafar.  The  names  of  thcf;  illuf- 
trious  interlocutors  will  readily  fuggeft  to  the  reader  the  fubjeft 
©f  their  converfation.  Scipio  piques  himfelf  upon  his  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  reproaches  C?efar  for  be- 
coming her  tyrant.  Csfar  very  juftly  vindicates  his  own  cha- 
rafler,  and  appeals  to  Scipio's  condud  when  be  diverted  an  im- 
peachment agai.nft  him,  by  telling  his  judges  that  on  the  day  ifi 
3'  was 
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was  brought  he  had  vanquifhed  Hannibal  and  Carthage,  and 
bade  them  follow  him  to  the  temples,  to  give  thanks  ro  the 
gods.  Scipro,  in  parr,  pleads  guilty  to  this  charge,  which  (if 
we  dare  make  ufe  of  the  expreflion)  was  at  leaft,  a  foftened  piece 
of  Czfarifm  ;  and  the  noble  author  of  the  Dialogue,  by  making 
Scipio  the  laft  fpeaker,  decides  the  quellion  in  his  favour  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  SciPio.  An  ufurper  exalted  on  the  higheft  throne  of  the 
vniverfe  is  not  fo  glorious  as  1  was  in  that  obfcure  retirement. 
I  hear,  indeed,  that  you,  Caefar,  have  been  deified  by  the  flat- 
tery of  fome  of  your  fucceflbrs.  But  the  impartial  judgment  of 
hiftory  has  confecrated  my  name,  and  ranks  me  in  the  firft  clafs 
of  heroes  and  patriots:  whereas  the  highell  praifc  her  records, 
even  under  the  dominion  ufurped  by  your  family,  have  given 
to  you,  is,  that  your  courage  and  talents  were  equal  to  the  ob- 
jedt  your  ambition  afpired  to,  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  you  exercifed  a  fovereignty  unjuftly  acquired  with  a  mag- 
nanimous clemency.  But  it  would  have  been  better  for  your 
country,   and  better  for  mankind,  if  you  had  never  exilied.' 

We  vvilh  the  noble  author  had  gone  farther  back  towards 
the  fountain-head  of  hiltory,  for  his  account  of  Ca;far's  con- 
duft,  and  that  he  had  imitated  the  magnanimous  condudt  of  Mr. 
Hooke  (See  vol.  xvi.  p.  40.)  in  difregarding  all  modern  au- 
thorities (for  fuch  we  efteem  even  Suetonius  and  Plutarch  to 
be)  when  prior  and  more  unexceptionable  evidences  can  be 
brought.  The  pale  caft  of  thought  (as  Shakefpear  terms  it) 
is  a})t  to  fickly  over  hiftorical  fads,  efpecially  when  aided  by 
the  habits  acquired  in  living  under  a  gentle,  humane,  and  po- 
lite tyranny.  It  is  from  French  writers  that  the  Englifii  have 
caught  the  fafhionable  mifreprefentaiions  of  the  Roman  hiftory. 
No  modern  writer,  Mr.  Hooke  excepted,  has  had  the  courage  to 
Ihew,  that  if  the  conftitution  of  Rome  ought  to  have  been  the 
ftandard  of  public  government  among  the  Romans,  the  patri- 
cians,  thofe  ruffians  of  power  and  property,  had,  before  either 
Catiline's  or  Csfar's  time,  made  greater  encroachments  upon 
that  conftitution  than  the  firft  (whofe  conduft  we  fufpeft 
has  been  aggravated)  attempted,  or  the  other  compleated. 
If  this  was  the  cafe,  and  that  it  was,  Cicero,  an  unexception- 
able evidence,  teftifies  in  many  parts  of  his  writings,  how  much 
is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ftream  of  prepofleflion  and  preju- 
dice has  carried  away  all  that  either  was,  or  might  have  been, 
urged  againft  a  Roman  aiiftocracy!  It  is,  notwithftanding  all 
the  difadvantages  the  prefent  age  lies  under,  no  difficult 
tafk  to  prove,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  republic  has 
been,  by  modern  writers,  taken  upon  truft,     Csefar,    in  this 

Dialogue, 
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Dialogue,  fays,  that  Pompey's  moderation  was  a  cheat :  Scipio 
declares  that  the  aim  of  all  Casfar's  aflions  was  tyranny.  Thefe 
allegations  are  the  paper  and  packthread  of  hiftory,  unlefs 
fupported  by  clear  and  circumftantial  evidences  ;  that  of 
writers  who,  by  their  fituation,  cannot  be  fuppofed  fubjeft  to 
the  influence  ither  of  fear,  interefi,  or  prepoffeflion. 

We  muft  repeat  our  regret,  at  feeing  the  noble  author  (whole 
manners  are  too  liberal  to  take  amifs  what  we  fay  in  the  caufe 
of  literature)  quote  in  his  margin,  'Plutarch  &  Suetonius  in 
Vit.  Csefaris.  Csfar  Comment,  de  Bello  Civili.'  Courts  of 
criticifm  have  one  principle  in  common  with  courts  of  law  ; 
they  require  the  befl:  evidence  that  the  nature  of  a  queftion 
can  afford.  Suetonius  and  Plutarch  were  not  the  beft  in  the 
difpute  between  Scipio  and  Csfar ;  and  as  to  Caefar's  Hiftory 
of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  not  a  little  doubtful  of  its  authen- 
ticity. Says  Cxfar,  '  I  offered,  in  my  letters  to  the  fenate,  to 
lay  down  my  arms,  if  Pompey  at  the  fame  time  would  lay 
down  his,  and  leave  the  republic  in  freedom.  Nor  did  I  re- 
folve  to  draw  the  fword,  till  not  only  the  fenate,  overpowerecl 
by  the  fear  of  Pompey  and  his  troops,  had  rejefted  thefe  offers, 
but  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  for  legally  and  juftly  inter- 
pofing  their  authority  in  my  behalf,  had  been  forced  to  fly 
from  Rome,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  flaves,  and  take  refuge 
in  my  caxnp,  for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons.  My  camp  was 
therefore  the  affylum  of  perfecuted  liberty  ;  and  my  army 
fought  to  avenge  the  violation  of  the  rights  and  majefty  of  the 
people,  as  much  as  to  defend  the  dignity  of  their  general  unjuft- 
]y  opprelfed.' 

Scipio,  to  have  done  juftice  to  Casfar's  charaSer  and  condufl:, 
ought,  at  leaft,  to  have  fhewn  that  the  tribunitial  power  was 
not  as  conftiiutional  at  Rome,  as  the  confular  or  prjetorian. 
But  there  is  the  rub.  Every  tribune,  with  modern  authors,  is 
a  fire  brand  ;  and  every  patrician  a  patriot. 

*  You  fay  (replies  Scipio  to  Caefar)  you  led  your  viftorious 
troops  to  Rome.  —  How  were  they  your  troops?  I  thought  the 
Roman  armies  had  belonged  to  the  republic,  not  to  their  gene- 
rals.' Caefar  an fwers  :  '  They  did  fo  in  your  time.  But  be- 
fore I  came  to  command  them,  Marius  and  Sylla  had  taught 
them,  that  they  belonged  to  their  generals.'  We  are 
apprehenfive  that,  in  this  reply,  Csefar  has  not  fair  play. 
Cicero,  who  wrote  at  the  very  day  the  tranfadions  happened, 
tell  us  that,  through  the  fenate's  fault,  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  without  any  government ;  and  that  not  only  no 
fucceftbr  was  appointed  to  Ccefar,  but  he  had  alfo  been  in- 
dulged with  the  liberty  of  flanding  for  the  confulfliijr  in  his  ab- 
fence,  and  of  retaining  his  army  at  the  fanme  lime.  '  ^id  ergoy 

fays 
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(fays  he,  in  one  of  his  epiftles  to  Atticus)  exerdtum  retineniist 
cum  legis  dies  tranjierit,  rationem  haberi  placet  ?'  Now  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  while  a  general  is  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
by  a  legal  and  unrevoked  commiffion  fronti  his  country,  that 
army,  ftrifily  and  properly,  belongs  to  the  general ;  and  that  the 
executive  and  legiflative  power,  in  fuch  cafe,  becomes  different. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  a  certain  fet  of  pa- 
triots had  fucceeded  in  obtaining  au  aft  of  parliament,  de- 
claring the  duke  of  Marlborough  general  for  life.  We  believe 
his  grace  would  have  made  no  manner  of  fcruple  to  have  called 
that  army  His  ;  and  we  fhould  make  as  little,  \h  pronouncing 
fuch  a  parliament  to  be  an  alTembly  of  traitors.  But  quod  fieri 
-non  debet,  fa£ium,  njalet.  The  General's  commiffion  muft  have 
been  good  notwithftanding.  His  country  had  given  the  fword 
out  of  her  hand,  and  it  became  his.  Csfar's  command  was 
not  deternftined  by  his  ftanding  for  the  confulfhip  ;  and  though 
the  meafure  was  unconltituiional,  yet  it  became  legal  after  it 
had  pafled  into  an  aft. 

'  It  is  eafier  (fays  Scipio  toCsfar)  to  revive  the  fpirlt  of  liberty 
in  a  government,  where  theyirwj  of  it  remain  unchanged,  than 
where  they  have  been  totally  difregarded  and  abolifhed.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  Roman  pleadings,  the  prastor  affign- 
ed  a  locus  communis  (a  term  with  which  gentlemen  of  the  robo 
in  England  are  very  little  converfant)  or  debateable  point,  to  be 
argued  by  both  parties,  and  though  this  locus  communis  was  a  ge- 
neral propofition,  yet  it  was  applicable  to  the  queftion  under 
cognizance.  We  muft  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  noble  au- 
thor has  confidered  the  doftrine  he  "lays  down  with  care  and  ac- 
curacy, and  that  it  is  his  own  opinion.  For  our  own  part,  we 
think  it  a  hcus  communis,  a  debateable  point;  and  ue  could  al- 
moft  venture  to  be  of  counfel  on  the  other  fide.  We  fcarcely 
have,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  more  polifhed  nations,  an  inftance 
of  a  permanent  tyranny  being  eftablifhed  but  by  leaving  to  the 
people  \]\e  forms  of  their  conftitution  while  its  fpirit  was  abolifli- 
ed.  Auguftus  Csfar  could  not  have  made  the  Romans  flaves, 
had  he  abolifhed  the  forms  of  their  magiftracy,  and  their  fenate. 
A  French  parliament  ftili  fabfifts,  and  though  all  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  conftitution  were  totally  deftroyed,  during  the  irruptions 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  Italy  5  yet  the  fpirit  of  liberty  re- 
vived more  than  once  before  the  i6th  century.  The  Romans 
drove  their  diftators,  the  popes,  out  of  Italy  ;  and  fo  late  as  the 
year  1355,  emperors  and  crowned  heads  pleaded  their  caufes 
in  perfon  before  Rienzi,  a  Roman  tribune*  The  noble  au-j 
thor  may  remember  a  time,  when  one  of  the  chief  charges 
brou|;ht  againft  3  great  minifter  &f  this  sountrj',  was  his  de-- 
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ftroying    the   fplrit   of  the  conftitution,  while  he    retained  its 
forms,  which  was  conftrued  to  be  the  dired  road  to  fiavery. 

The  fecond  dialogue  is  between  Plato  and  Diogenes  ;  the 
purport  of  which  i:i  wound  up  in  Plato's  finifhing  fpeech. 

*  Your  vanity  found  its  account  in  that  fear  and  that  hatred. 
The  high  prieft  of  a  deity,  or  the  ruler  of  a  ftate,  is  much  lefs 
diftinguifljed  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind,  than  the  fcoffer 
at  all  religion,  and  the  difpifer  of  all  dominion.  —  But  let  us 
end  our  difpute.  I  feel  my  folly  in  continuing  to  argue  with 
one,  who  in  reafoning  does  not  feek  to  come  at  truth,  but 
merely  to  fiiew  his  wit.  Adieu,  Diogenes ;  I  am  going  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  fliades  of  Pythagoras,  Solon,  and  Bias. — Yoa 
may  jeft  with  Arirtophanes,  or  rail  with  Therfites.' 

The  third  dialogue  is  managed  by  Ariftides.Phocion,  and  De- 
mofthenes  ;  in  which  Ariftides  is  an  umpire  between  the  other 
two  interlocutors.  This  we  think  is  a  very  mafterly  dialogue, 
diftinguifhing,  with  great  propriety,  the  bounds  between  pa- 
triotifm  and  prudentiality  ;  though  we  are  by  no  means  fatis- 
fied  that  Demofthenes  was  fo  vigorous  a  patriot  as^the  nobJe 
author  has  reprefented  him. 

The  fourth  and  lait  difcourfe  is  between  Marcus  Aurelius 
Philofophus  and  Servius  Tullius.  This  dialogue  is,  with  re- 
ward to  its  purpofe,  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  of  the 
preceding;  and  yet  it  is  the  moft  unfinilhed,  and  indeed,  the 
worft  executed.  The  fubjeft  is  at  this  day  (if  we  look  into 
the  fyflem  of  politics  fo  very  much  agitated  in  this  enlight- 
ened age)  of  the  moft  momentous  concern ;  and  is  no  other 
than,  whether  it  is  moft  eligible  to  live  under  a  tyranny  that 
may  be  abufed,  however  mildly  it  may  be  exercifed,  or  a  go- 
vernment, like  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  ereds  barriers  for 
conftitutional  liberty  even  againlt  iifelf.  The  noble  author, 
in  the  concluding  fpeech  of  Servius  Tullius,  feems  to  have  had 
the  happinefs  of  his  own  county,  to  which  he  has  io  eminently 
contributed,  in  his  eye. 

<  Unhappy  father  !  unhappy  king  I  what  a  deteftable  thing 
is  abfolute  monarchy,  when  even  the  virtues  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius could  not  hinder  it  from  being  deftrudlive  to  his  family, 
and  pernicious  to  his  country,  any  longer  than  the  period  of 
his  own  life.  But  how  happy  is  that  kingdom,  in  which  a  li- 
mited monarch  prefides  over  a  ^■axz  fo  juftly  poifed,  that  it  guards 
itfelf  from  fuch  evils,  and  has  no  need  to  take  refuge  in  arbi- 
trary power  againft  the  dangers  of  anarchy,  which  is  almoft  as 
bad  a  refource,  as  it  would  be  for  a  fhip  to  run  itfelf  on  a  rock, 
in   order  to  efcape  from  the  agitation  of  a  tempeft.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  wifti  that  the  nets  had  been  let  do««vn 

farther  into  the  deep.     The  noble  author  wants  neither  learn- 
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ing  or  genius  for  the  rafk  he  has  undertaken,  viz.  that  of  eftabnil>- 
ing  certain  principles  of  liberty  and  government  united,  upon 
the  fentlments  and  praflice  of  the  great  names  of  aniiquity.  In 
fome  places  he  feems  ati'igijffe  fummis  labris  thofe  ftreams  of 
learning,  which  alone  can  qualify  him  for  his  arduous  under- 
taking. It  could  not  have  been  executed  by  a  mere  fcholar, 
becaufe  he  mufl  be  deftirute  of  political  qualifications ;  and  the 
feverity  of  critical  learning  is  feidom  or  never  attainable  by 
perfonages  who,  however  devoted  to  literature  or  the  mufes, 
owe  far  fuperiof  duties  to  their  country  and  the  high  ftations 
in  life,  which  the  noble  author  has  filled  with  fo  much  virtue 
and  dignity. 
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9.     The    Generous  Briton :    or,    Authentic  Memirs  of    WilHairt 
Goldfmith,  Efq.     T'vjo  Pocket  Volutnes.  Pr.  5J.    Henderfon 

THIS  is  the  hinory  of  a  foundling,  whom  Mr.  Goldfmithf 
(the  copy  of  AUworthy  in  Tom  Jones)  faved  from  being 
drowned  in  his  infancy.  Goldfmith  takes  a  liking  for  his  ward-, 
and  educates  him  with  care  and  tendernefs.  A  female  coufin, 
who  expected  to  be  heir  to  his  eftate,  as  he  had  no  children  of 
his  own,  contrives  to  fpirit  away  the  foundling,  on  pretence 
that  he  was  ftokn  from  her  by  gypfies ;  and  to  give  a  more 
probable  air  io  her  ftory,  fhe  configns  hsr  own  daughter  to  the 
fame  hands  with  whom  Ihe  fecretes  the  foundling. 

Goldfmith,  by  the  honefly  of  the  woman  with  whom  thof? 
depofits  were  made,  difcovers  the  fraud,  and  gets  pofleffion  of 
both  the  children,  whom  he  educates  in  the  mofl  tender  man- 
ner ;  but  unknown  to  the  wicked  mother  of  Lucy  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  girl.)  As  they  grow  up  they  become 
amiable  ;  and  Goldfmith  is  pafllonately  fond  of  their  being 
joined  together  in  marriage.  They  have  a  ki^dnefs  for  each 
other,  throu'gh  the  habits  of  education  ;  but  Lucy  has  a  ftronj 
tinflure  of  coquetry  and  inconfta-ncy  of  nature  ;  and  the  found- 
ling, who  is  all  along  fuppofed  to  be  the  heir  of  Mr.  Gold- 
fmith, falls  in  love  with  mifs  Thomas,  the  daughter  and  heire& 
of  a  rich  Welch  knight.  She  receives  his  a-ddreffes  with  reci- 
procal affeftion  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Goldfmith  dif- 
covers to  his  difconfolate  coufin  the  perfon  of  her  daughter, 
and  endeavours,  by  his  love  and  tendernefs,  to  awaken  her  to 
a  fenfc  of  her  wickednefs.  She  feems  to  be  touched  with  re- 
morfe,,  but  it  is  of  a  fhort  duration.  She  takes  her  daughter 
Ilome^  aad  encourages  her  in  her  natural  turn  for  coquetisy 
«  as4 
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and  inconftancv,  till  at  hft  fome  tragical  efFefls  happen  be- 
tween two  of  Lucy's  contending  lovers.  Her  father,  who  is  a 
plodding;,  paius-taking,  money-getting,  but  plain  and  honefl: 
man,  difcovers  the  praiilices  of  his  wife.  She  takes  to  drink- 
ing; and,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  breaks  her  neck  down 
liairs. 

The  foundling  is  all  this  while  employed  in  courtfhip,  and 
the  naoft  amiable  exercifes  of  humanity.  By  accident  he  finds 
out  and  relieves  two  worthy  objeds,  a  man  and  his  wife,  who 
are  in  the  dsepell  diflrefs,  and  who  had  fallen  from  great  af- 
fluence into  the  moft  necefiitous  circumflances.  Mr.  Gold- 
fmith,  by  the  force  of  philofophy  and  reason,  gets  the  better 
of  his  p.ilfion  for  having  his  adopted  fon  married  to  Lucy,  who 
is  otherwife  difpofed  of;  and  a  favourable  turn  renders  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  diflreffed  pair  as  flourifhing  as  ever.  The 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  novel-writing,  begins  by  this 
time  more  than  to  fufpeft  that  this  worthy  couple  are  no  more 
than  the  foundling's  father  and  mother,  which  they  adually 
prove  to  be  ;  neither  can  he  doubt  of  the  happy  confummatiori 
of  the  nuptials  between  him  and  mifs  Thomas,  to  the  inex- 
preflible  joy  of  all  parties  concerned,  znAjJcfmiurfabula. 

The  author  of  this  improbable  ftory  difcovers  great  goodnefs 
of  heart,  and  many  fentiments  that  can  arife  only  from  a  vir- 
tuous difpofition.  The  novel  is  unequally  written  ;  the  people 
he  introduces  talk  in  a  bombafl  Scudery  ftile,  though  they  are 
a'^ing  in  common  life  ;  and  his  charadters,  though  numerous, 
are  not  various.  They  are-^ — Fortemque  Giam,  fortemque  Chan- 
them.  Above  half  a  dozen  of  them  are  nnarked  w^ith  the  fame 
dead  colours  of  worth,  virtue,  hofpitality,  friendfliip,  and  all  that. 
Lucy's  coquetry,  and  the  honefl  ftock-jobbing  manner  of  her 
fathen?  are  well  painted:  nor  can  we  refufe  this  generous  Bri- 
ton a  place  among;  the  colleii\ion  of  books  which  we  would  re- 
commend as  tendmg  to  the  improvement  of  virtuous  manners, 

10.   Hijlory   of  Mijs  Indiana   Danby.     In  Two  Volumes,      iztnOf 
Pr.  p.     Dodfley. 

Another,  but  a  female,  foundling.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
lady  whofe  father,  being  a  flaunch  vi'hig,  difownj  her,  (or  marry- 
ing a  Scotch  rebel.  The  grandfather  finds  out  the  bantling  at  a 
farm  houfe,  and  difcovering  her  to  be  his  grand-daughter,  re- 
commends her  to  the  care  of  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Be- 
verley, while  both  of  them  imagine  that  the  mother  is  dead, 
Mrs.  Beverley  has  a  fon,  and  both  he  and  Indiana  (for  {o  our 
fair  foundling  is  called)  are  the  very  mafter-pieces  of  nature, 
scd,  like  tv/o  (hells  of  the  fanne  cockle,  they  feem  to  be  form- 
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ed  for  each  other. But  how  weak  is  human  forefight !  Be- 
verley, though  moft  defperately  in  love  with  Mifs  Indiana,  no 
fooner  finds  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  marry  her,  than  he  dangles 
after  lady  Caroline,  a  gay  coquette  of  quality,  whom  he  mai  ries, 
Indiana,  to  divert  her  melancholy  (for  the  reader  can  fcarcely 
doubt  that  fhe  was  violently  inlove  withBeveiley)goes  to  theSpa, 
recovers  her  health  and  fpiiits;  a  French  marqui;.  there  becomes 
enamoured  of  her,  and  (he  of  him  ;  but  alas !  he  is  ir.arried.  She 
difcovers  it,  and  hurries  back  to  England.  His  wife  dies,  and 
he  and  his  mother  follow  our  heroine;  the  wedding-day  is  fixed; 
but,  oh  grief  of  griefs  !  when  Mrs.  Beverley,  Indiana's  aunt, 
and  the  French  marchionefs  meet  together,  they  prove  to  be 
fillers,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  be  brother  and  fifter — 
Hey! — what's  to  be  done  now  ?     Puleing  work,  mafler  Noah, 

as  Punch  fays  in  the  puppel-fliew  of  the  Ark But  none  of 

your  hanging  and  daggering  works.  A  captain  Manly  had 
long  been  in  love  with  Mifs  Indiana,  and,  like  a  military  coalt- 
er  as  he  is,  expefts  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  vefiel,  now  that 
ilie  is  doubly  wrecked. No,  no avaft  there  !  Mifs  In- 
diana endures  the  creature,  is  fond  of  his  company,  reconciles 
herfelf  to  his  converfation  ;  but,  when  the  projection  comes — 
andtvellhe  hopes,  as  Prior  fays,  the  pudding  next  —  inftead  of  her 
hand,  fhe  prefents  him  with  a  paper — Good  reader,  canft  thou 
guefs  the  contents? — They  were  no  other  than  a  luort  folemn 
vow  to  devote  herfelf,  and  her  maidenhead,  Curtius  like,  with- 

ih  the  ever-yawning  gales  of How  can  we  repeat  it a 

monaftery  !    And  thus  the  two  volumes  end. 

Now  let  us  be  ferious,  if  poflible.  The  above  ftory  appears 
to  the  public  in  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  (between  this  fame 
Mifs  Indiana  and  a  female  friend)  written  with  more  wit,  deli- 
cacy, and  elegance,  than  has  for  fome  years  appeared  in 
compofitions  of  this  kind  j  yet  how  are  thefe  materials  abufed, 
arid  what  has  the  author  to  anfwer  for,  in  employing  theai  up- 
on fo  vile  and  improbable  a  ftory  1  Let  any  reader  go  ihrougii 
a  circulating  library,  and  he  will  find  a  limb,  a  finger,  or  a  toe, 
of  this  fame  Mifs  Indiana's  hiftory,  which,  when  foldcred  up 
together,  will  conftitute  the  figure  ;  while  the  writer  is  poflefied 
of  talents,  which,  if  properly  applied,  may  of  themfelves  make 
a  moft  amiable  and  beautiful  original.  Our  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor's abilities  is  fuch,  that  we  muft  enter  our  caveat  againft  his 
following  this  monftrous  ftory  into  a  third  volume,  which  we 
are  afraid,  by  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond,  he  meditates. — Bedet 

tternumque/edebit. Let  Mifs  Indiana  fit  eternally  in  her  cloy- 

fter.  Let  no  return  of  Beverley's  affedion,his  tepentance,  or  re- 
formation, deliver  her  from  it,  which,  we  forefee,  he  moft  villain- 
Ciuily  intends.    Neither  let  us  bare  any  hurlo-thrumbo  work,  in 
i  dif- 
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difproving  the  marquis  to  be  Indiana's  real  brother.  Take  a 
critic's  word  for  it,  Mr.  Author,  or  Authorefs,  love  is  like  the 
fmall-pox  ;  a  perlbn  can  have  the  true  Jurt  but  once  in  her,  or 
his,  life-time. 

II.     The  Cajile  0/ Otranto.     ^^  Gothic   Story,     Second  Edition, 
2>vo.  3*.  Bathoe. 

We  have  already  reviewed  the  Cartle  of  Otranto  (See  p.  50.) 
and  we  then  fpoke  of  it  in  terms  pretty  near  the  charafter  givea 
by  the  author.  He  folves,  by  his  preface  to  this  edition,  the 
ph^Enomenon  for  which  we  could  not  account,  by  his  diffidence 
as  to  his  fuccefs ;  and  he  aiks  pardon  of  his  readers,  for 
having  offered  it  to  them  under  the  borrowed  peribnage  of  a 
tranflator.  He  fays  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  blend  the  two 
kinds  of  romance,  the  antient  and  modern  ;  and  befides  many 
ingenious  reafons  to  juftify  his  undertaking,  he  brings  the  au- 
thority of  Shakefpear's  praftice,  who,  in  his  Hamlet  and  Ju- 
lius Casfar,  (he  might  have  added  many  other  of  his  plays) 
has  blended  humour  and  clumfy  jefts  with  dignity  and  folem- 
nity. 

Notwithftanding  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  this  writer's 
acquaintance  with  whatever  relates  to  his  fubjeft,  we  cannot 
but  think  if  Shakefpear  had  poffefled  the  critical  knowledge  of 
dern  times,  he  would  have  kept  thofe  two  kinds  of  writing 
diflinft,  if  the  prepofleflions  and  habits  of  the  age  could  have 
fuffered  him. 

We  are  pleafed  with  the  jufl  freedom  with  which  this  writer 
has  animadverted  on  Voltaire,  who,  while  he  is  apologizing 
for  the  ignorance  cf  the  French  noblefle  in  Corneille's  time, 
makes  Robert  Dudley  and  the  earl  of  Leiceiter,  queen  Eliza- 
beth's favourite,  different  perfons.  We  applaud  the  noble 
warmth  which  our  author  has  expreffed  in  defence  of  Shake- 
fpear againft  Voltaire,  who,  he  fays,  is  a  genius,  but  not  of 
Shakefpear's  magnitude.  We  are  forry  this  ingenious  gentleman 
has  put  thofe  two  names  in  the  fame  fentence.  Voltaire  is  fa 
far  from  being  a  genius,  that  he  is  not  a  poet  of  the  firfl  mag- 
nitude, even  in  his  own  country,  the  moft  fruitful  in  poetry, 
but  the  moft  barren  in  genius  (if  we  except  Germany)  of  any 
perhaps  under  the  fun. 

We  have  thought  this  tribute  of  praife  due  to  the  noble 
fpirit  which  Mr.  W.  has  (hewn  in  defence  of  the  glory  of  this 
country,  againft  a  Frenchman,  who,  in  poetry,  never  could 
arrive  fo  high  as  even  to  rival  the  imperfedlons  of  that  divine 
writer. 
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t2.  j^  Letter  to  the  ]t\\s  :  Whtrein  their  Religious  Syjlem  u  con- 
futed; the  Reofon  ajffigned  for  their  being  Jo  long  excluded  from  the 
Land  of  Canaan  j  and  a  Method  pointed  out,  through  the  Ob- 
feruavce  nx;hereof  they  may  be  i7i/allibly  affured  of  being  rejhred, 
^0  nubich  is  added,  a  feajonable  Admonition  to  the  Public.  By 
Thomas  Goddard,  J,  M.      ^-vo.     Pr.  6d.     Baldwin. 

In  this  addrefs  to  the  Jews,  our  author  obferves,  *  That  af- 
ter God's  manifellation  of  his  acceptance  of  Abraham,  on 
account  of  his  fa'uh  :  a  covenant  is  made  with  him,  concerning 
the  continuance  of  this  acceptance  to  him,  and  giving  t,o  his 
feed  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  cpnditipn  of  peifcverance  in  the 
fame  faith.  This  covenant  is  made  by  facrifice,  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  rite  that  could  be  ufed  on  this  occafion.  *  The  fame  co- 
venant is  again  confirmed,  with  refped  both  to  Abraham  and 
his  leed :  and  both  are  commanded  to  be  circumcifed,  in  to- 
ken of  their  o' ligation  to  obferve  ir.  -^  On  Recount  of  break- 
ing this  covenant,  Ifhmael  is  caftout:  arid  Ifaac  declared  tp 
be  the  true  feed  of  Abraham,  vyho,  together  with  his  children, 
ihould  be  made  partaker  of  the  promifed  blefling,  %  Upon  the 
performance  of  thefe  conditions,  the  Ifraelites,  who/e  fathers 
perifhed  in  the  wildtrnefs,  on  account  of  their  non  performance 
of  them  ;  were  admitted  into  the  land  of  Canaan  :  and  op 
thefe  conditions  a'.fo,  the  Jews  are  prornifed,  in  pafeof  txpul- 
fion,   to  be  reftored.  § 

*  It  is  evident  then,  that  you  Jews  have  been  fo  long  ex- 
cluded from  the  promifed  land,  bccaiife  you  have  forfakcn  the 
covenant  made  with  your  fathtr  Abraham,  and  with  his  feed 
after  fiim  :  and  that  it  behaves  you  in  the  hi^heft  degree  to 
coiifjder,  in  what  refpe£l  your  fathers  were  guilty  of  a  public 
breach  of  this  covenant,  when  expelled  from  thence  ;  and  in 
what  refpedl  you  ycurfelves  perfevere  in  the  fame  crime.  Now 
if  the  miracles  of  Jefus,  performed  during  his  abode  on  earth, 
prove  him  to  be  the  very  Jehovah  the  Judge  of  the  world,  thp 
Difpofer  of  life  and  all  things;  and  the  fanie  Jefus  declared 
himfelf  to  be  the  pr,omifed  Mtffiah  ;  your  guilt  is  mapifef^.' 

Our  author's  meaning,  when  he  fpeaks  of^  the  reftoration  of 
the  Jews,  is  not  clear.  Their  hope  of  returning  in  triumph 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  fotr.e  future  period,  is  a  vifionary 
expeflation,  arifiiig  from  a  falfe  application  of  certain  piophe- 
cies  to   this  imaginary  event,   which  relate  only  to  their  return 

*  See  Gen.  ch.   xv.  9,    xvii,  18  ;    and  compare    with  Jef. 

ph.  xxxiv.  j8,  19,  20. -t  See  Gen.  ch.  xvii  9,  10,  ir.   .  :r 

J  See  Gen,  ch.  xvii.  21.    &  Gen,  ch.  xxi.  9,  10,  12. §  See 

Lev.  ch.  xxvii,  ,^0,  41,  42,  4^,  ^p,  and  Deut.  ch.  xxx.  4,  5,  6. 
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frsm  the  Babylonian  captivity  ||.  This  performance,  however, 
contains  feveral  confiderations,  which  deferve  the  attention  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  addrefied. 

In  the  Admonitiony  the  author  endeavours  to  fliew,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  that  relying  on  God's  veracity 
is  paying  him  the  moft  acceptable  homage. 

1 3 .  The  Wiltfliire  Beau  :  cr  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ben  Bar- 

nard.     2  Fols.  iimo.      Pr.  5;.      Nicoll. 

We  have  already  given  the  charadler  of  this  novel,  in  that  of 
all  the  vile  publications  which  have  been  made  in  this  fpecies  of 
writing.  The  author  fecms  to  be  a  retainer  to  the  tiieatres ; 
for  his  Wiltlhire  Beau  is  an  adept  \n  fpouting  of  every  kijid. 
Nothing  comes  amifs  to  him.  He  turns  (iroller;  fets  up  for  a 
profcffor  of  fpeaking  and  eloquence;  and  half  his  book  is  np 
other  than  an  introduftion  to  certain  differtations  on  what  he 
calls  oratory  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  fenate,  and  on 
the  ftage.  "We  mul>,  however,  do  him  the  juftice  to  own  that 
his  differtations  have  at  leaft  as  much  merit  as  thofe  of  other 
exhibitors  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

With  regard  to  the  adventures  of  our  Beau,  they  are  dull 
and  uninterefting  beyond  all  expreflion.  He  poffefles  the  fame 
virtues,  failings,  and  vices,  with  other  novel  heroes;  and,  like 
them,  may  prove  ufeful  furniture  for  a  circulating  library. 

14.  The  Lanvs   and  Cufoms,   Rights,  Li  her  ties,  and  Pri'vi/eges   of 
the  City  o/" London  :  Containing  the  fe-veral  Charters  granted  to  the 

jaid  Ctfy,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  prefent  lime ;  the 
Magijirates  and  Officers  thereof  and  their  refpeSli-ve  Creations^ 
Eleclions,  Rights,  Duties,  and  Authorities ;  the  Latvs  and  Cuf- 
ioms  of  the  City,  as  the  fame  relate  to  the  Perfons  or  EJlates  of  the 
Citizens ;  the  Nature^  furifdi£lion,  PraStice^  and  Proceedings  of 
theffueral  Courts  in  London  ;  And  the  ASis  of  Parliament  con- 
cerning the  Cities  0/  London  a7td  Weftminfter,  alphabetically  di- 
gejled  under  the  folhnxjing  Titles,  'viz.  A dminift ration.  Aider- 
7nen,  Aliens,  Annoyance,  Apothecaries,  Appeals,  AJhes,  Attaints^ 
Ballaji,  Barbers,  Bawdy- houfe,  Biliingrgate,  Blackwcll-hall,  Brafs, 
Brokers  and  Stockjobbers^  Buildings,  Butchers,  Butter  and  Cheefe^ 
Carts,  Chairs,  Churches,  Coaches,  Coals,  Conduits^  Conjiables, 
Coopers,  Cordivainers^  Corn,  Debts,  Drapery,  EleSiion,  Fijh,  Fuely 
Garbling  and  Gauging,  Gold  and  Gddfmiths,  Gunpoi.K)der,  High' 
ivays,  fury,  Market,  Oilmen,  Painters  and  Plaiferers,  Pavement^ 
Phyfcians,  ^0  Warranto,   Recognizances,    Sewers,    Stock-jobbers, 
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Streets,  Tithes,  Vitlualhrs,  Water,   li'atsrmen.   Weights  ami  Mea- 
fures,  and  Wine.      \zmo,     Pr.  3^.  bd.     Withy. 

Never  was  there  a  time  more  proper  than  the  prefent,  for 
putting  the  citizens  of  London  in  mind  that  they  are  fub- 
jeft  to  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  that  they  are  poflefled  of  rights, 
liberties,  and  privileges.  The  good  citizens  vvho  ftudy  this  col- 
leAion  properly,  if  they  have  any  fenfe,  muft  be  cured  of  their 
ambition  of  afpiring,  not  only  to  be  legiflators  themfelves, 
but  of  controuling  the  legiflature  itfelf  in  its  lad  refort. 


a 


1 5 .  Remarkable  Trials  and  "inter ejling  Memoirs  of  the  inoji  noted  Cri- 

minals,     izmo.      2  Vols.      6s.      Nicoll. 

Much  may  be  faid  on  both  fidts,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
obferves.  It  is  doubtful  to  us,  whether  the  culprit  who  takes 
the  purfe,  or  the  honeft  man  who  lofes  it,  receives  the  moft 
ufeful  information  from  colledlions  of  this  kind. 

16.  The  Complete  MaJJler  and  Brewer  :  Being  a  brief  Dijfertation 
in  Defence  of  long-groivn  Malts.  To  ^vhicb  is  fuhjoincd,  a  Jhort 
Appendix,  Jheiiing  the  true  and  ancient  Method  of  making  and 
Irewing  Long  Malts.  The 'nxhole  founded  on  pradical  Proof .  By 
a  Well-wifher  to  his  Country.     Small  %iJ0.      is.     Nicoll. 

We  venerate  authors  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  mafters  of  their 
fubjed,  as  we  hope  that  in  a  Oiort  time  we  lliall  improve  fo 
much  in  making  malt  liquors,  as  to  be  cured  of  the  expenfive 
affeflation  (for  it  often  is  no  other)  of  drinking  foreign,  and 
efpecially  French,  wines ;  to  the  prejudice  of  private  fortunes, 
and  the  reproach  of  public  ceconomy. 

I  7 .    Thoughts   on   the   Ufe  and  Ad^jantages  of  Mu/ic,   and  other  In- 

flrumenis  moji  in  ejieem  in  the  polite  World,  and  the  means  of  im- 

pro'ving  them  to  make  our  proper  Happinefs  and  our  Pleajures  but 

«ne  Obje£l.     In  Nine  Letters.      In  jinfnver   to  a  Letter  relating  to 

modern  mujical Entertainments,  Sec.      S'vo.     Pr.    is.   Dodfley. 

The  author  of  thefe  letters  feems  to  be  aftuated  by  a  lauda- 
ble zeal  for  religion,  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Though 
he  has  not  given  us  an  elaborate  compofuion,  he  has  made  fe- 
veral  ufeful  remarks,  and  remonrtrated  againll  the  impropriety 
of  mufical  entertainments  and  other  diverfions  on  Sundays, 
with  a  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  produiflion  of 
any  enthufialtic  reformer.  Were  thefe  amufements,  fays  he, 
to  become  fafhionable  on  Sunday?,  '  it  would  be  well  if  the 
fine  world  had  time  to  go  to  church  once  in  the  day  :  but  as  to 
fiJting  at  home  to  think,  to  commune  ivitb  thsir  ovsn  hearts  in  thiir 
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chamber,  and  be  Ji'dl;  it  feems  to  be  a  precept  already  crazed 
from  the^/^w.a'i^  records  of  modern  times.  0\xv 'vijitings  zlon^ 
on  that  day,  engrofs  many  hours  :  only  the  pious  few  lay  them- 
felves  under  a  reftraint.  Will  the  pofleffion  of  a  good  office, 
the  inheritance  of  a  good  eftate,  or  the  being  a  conmijeur  in 
mufic,  be  accepted  hereafter  as  an  excufe  for  thoughtkjjhefs  ? ' 

In  the  feventh  letter,  the  author  makes  fome  obfervations  on 
facred  mufic,  and  juftly  obferves,  that  «  to  an  ear  which  has 
the  leaft  idea  of  harmony,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  in  a  fenny 
ground,  cannot  grate  more  harfhly,  than  the  fcreaming  ofpa- 
rifh  children,  or  the  drawling  manner  of  fome  parifh  clerks  and 
congregations.' 

In  the  ninth  letter,  he  fuggefts  fome  regulations  which  he 
thinks  may  render  mufical  entertainments  more  convenient, 
elegant,  and  rational ;  particularly  recommending  the  ufe  of 
thofe  compofitions  which  are  calculated  *  to  exercife  the  nobleft 
affedlions  of  the  heart,  while  they  entertain  the  fancy  in  the 
moll  delightful  manner.' 

\%.  A  complete  Englifh  Grammar  on  a  new  Plaii.     For  the  Ufe  of 
Foreigners,  and  fuch  Natives  as  v:ould  acquire  a  fcientifcal  Kfioiu- 
ledge  of  their  o-vm  Hongue.      In  T-ujo  Parts,      By  Charles  Wife-  , 
man,  iV.  P.     \zmo.     Pr.y.     Nicol. 

We  have  lately  reviewed  feveral  works  upon  this  fubjeil, 
and  animadverted  upon  them,  we  hope,  with  juftice  and  can- 
dour. Some  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  the  numerous  publi- 
cations upon  Engliih  grammar  is  an  indication  of  our  lan- 
guage improving  itfelf  into  a  claflical  purity.  We  are  afraid 
of  the  reverfe,  and  that  both  ftrangers  and  natives  may  be  fo 
bewildered  by  the  variety  and  difagreement  of  their  inftruilors, 
each  of  whom  is  a  noftrum-monger  in  grammar,  that  our  lan- 
guage, infteadof  being  regulated  and  fixed,  will  be  confounded 
and  injured.  We  muft,  however,  do  Mr.  Wifeman  the  juftice 
to  fay,  that  he  is  far  better  qualified  as  a  critic  of  the  Englifh 
tongue  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  have  written  on  the 
fame  fubjefl.  His  comparative  view  of  theEnglifh  language  both 
antientand  modern,  is  curious,  well  executed,  and  may  be  in- 
ftruftive,  even  to  our  beft  and  moll  accurate  writers.  We  may- 
fay  the  fame  of  his  comparative  view  of  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
liih tongues,  with  that  of  the  antient  Britilh,  or  Welfti,  and  the 
Englifh  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Spaniih,  Italian, 
and  French,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  qualifies  him  better  for 
being  the  author  of  an  Englifh  Grammar  than  ihofe  of  the  other 
Englifh  Grammars  wc  have  reviewed. 
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\^.  EJfays.      J?y  Mr.  Goldfmith.      \lmo,     Pr.  3/.      Griffin. 

Periodical  publications  are  fomewhat  allied  to  matrimony-rr 
I  fancy,  Mr.  Reviewer,  you  will  be  puzzled  to  make  that  out 
*  .  Why,  really,  it  is  not  to  be  done,  without  fuppofmg  that 
the  efiay  writings,  we  meet  with  every  morning  in  fuch  plen-r 
ty,  are  like  the  beauties  of  a  wife's  face,  which  pafs  unobferved 
becaufe  they  are  familiar  to  the  huftand.  Heisabfent  for  fome 
time,  and  when  he  returns,  meeting  her  in  a  neat  drefs,  finds 
her  handfomer  than  any  woman  he  has  feen  fince  he  left  her. 

The  eflays  before  us,  we  are  told  by  the  ingenious  author, 
have  already  appeared  at  different  limes,  and  In  different  pub- 
lications, and  p°rhaps  we  ought  to  take  fhame  to  O'jrf.lves  in 
letting  fome  of  them  pafs  unnoticed  ta  the  daily  drudgery  of 
news-paper  and  journal  reading.  We  fo  fcidom  meet,  in 
tbofe  hafly  publications,  with  any  thing  tolerable^,  that  we  are 
apt  to  throw  them  afide,  without  giving  them  a  reading,  which, 
by  the  bye,  is  not  allowing  them  fair-play.  Mr.  Gold^'mith,  it» 
his  preface,  very  humoroufly,  but  very  candidly,  vindicates 
the  propriety  and  juftice  of  this  republication  of  his  papers, 
mofl  of  whi;:h,  he  fays,  have  been  regularly  reprinted  twice 
or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public  through  the  kennels 
of  fome  engaging  compilation.  ♦  If  (continues  he)  there  be 
a  pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I  have  feen  fome  of  my  labours 
fifteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different  parents  as  their 
own.* 

We  cannot  here  avoid  another  fimlle,  by  comparing 
Mr.  Goldfmith's  partial  publications  to  the  fcattered  rays  of 
the  fun,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  brother  diurnal,  or  hebdo- 
madal, eflayiflf,  to  thofe  of  the  moon.  The  former,  when  col- 
leftcd,  make  a  forcible  impreffion,  the  latter  cannot  be  collefted, 
or  if  they  are,  they  have  the  fame  dead,  cold,  effedl  as  before. 
All  Mr.  Goldfmith's  effays  are  feafoned  with  humour,  and  that 
kind  of  philanthropy  which  points  out  faults  and  foibles  only 
that  they  may  be  amended.  For  our  own  part,  of  all  the  effays 
before  us,  the  13th  is  our  favourite,  and  we  dillinguiftied  it  by 
an  internal  approbation  when  we  firft  read  it,  as  we  make  no 
doubt  that  it  contributed  to  put  a  flop  to  the  moft  ridicu- 
lous panic  that  ever  feized  a  fenfible  people,  the  rage  of  canine 
perfecution,  and  that  of  knocking  on  the  head  thofe  faithful  ufe- 
ful  animals,  dogs^  on  the  mere  fuppofition  of  their  being  mad. 
By  our  making  particular  tnention  of  thiselTay,  we  do  not  prefer 
its  merit  to  that  of  others  in  this  colleftion  j  but  we  have  re- 
gard to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  which  is  now  far  advanced  to- 
wards the  dog-days,  when  the  fymptoms  of  that  epidemical 
barbarity  ufed  tp  break  out.  We  moft  heartily  recom- 
mend 
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mend  thefe  eflays  to  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  we  ingenu- 
oufly  own  that  we  now  fee  in  them  many  beauties  that  ef- 
caped  our  obf^rvation  in  their  original  form  of  publication. 
This  is  an  acknowledgment  critic  pride  feldom  defcends  to  ; 
but  it  is  due  to  truth,  juilice,  and  the  merit  of  an  excellent 
writer. 

20.  A  Report  from  the  Committee,  appoint ed  (^  upon  the  2^th  Day  of 
January,  176 15  J  to  enquire  into  the  Management  and  Application  of 
all  fuch  Sums  of  Money  as  have  been  colleded,  njuithin  Tnioelve 
Years  laf  paf,  by  'virtue  of  any  ASl  of  Parliament  for  repairing 
any  particular  High-May  ;  ^ixitb  the  Proceedings  of  the  Houfe  therem 
upon.  Pubhjhed  by  Order  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Folio, 
Whiftonas^  White. 

We  arc  far  from  pretending  to  review  this  report,  and  vve 
mention  it  here  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  our  com- 
pliments, and  returning  thanks,  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
men who  have  been  fo  careful  and  folicitous  for  mending  th 
roads  towards  the  weft  end  of  this  great  metropolis. 
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■}\.  A  Dialogue  among  the  Dead,  occafioned  by  fome  late  Tranfa£iiQn$ 
in   Gaming  and  Duelling,      /^to,      Pr.  is,      Wilkie. 

Gaming  and  duelling  are  pernicious,  and  too  frequent,  evils, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  cured  by  this  author's  fly-flap.  His  dia- 
logue introduces  a  jockey  talking  to  Charon,  Mercury,  and 
Hercules,  in  the  Newmarket  and  Arfcot  heath  ftile.  He  after- 
wards makes  an  attempt  at  humour,  by  forming  a  contraft  be- 
tween the  diverfions  and  manners  of  the  antients  and  moderns, 
and  between  his  jockey  and  Hercules.  The  whole,  however,  is 
a  mifgrable  tame  performance. 

22.   7he  Fruit-Shop.  A 'tale.     In  Tvoo  Volumes.      \imo,     Pr.^j, 
fewed.     Moran. 

We  are  almoft  afhamed  to  fay  that  we  have  looked  into  this 
abominable  publication,  and  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
^vhether  immorality  or  dullnefs  predominates  in  it;  but  we 
hope,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  liberal,  decent,  or  vir- 
tuous, that  it  will  be  treated  by  the  public  with  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  it  deferves.  Let  not  any  reader,  from  what  we 
have  faid,  imagine  that  he  can  gratify  any  curiofity  by  lo<>king 
into  this  fcandalous  compound  of  ribaldry;  if  he  does,  heniufi 
t)e  difappointed,  as  he  will  not  find  even  the  fmalleft  fprinkling 
©f  fait  to  prefervc  it  from  putrefadion, 

23,  Lovi 
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23.  Love  in  H'jgh  Life  ;   or  the  Amours    cf  a  Ccurt.      limo.      Pr. 

2s.  6d.    Knowles. 

A  hodge-potch  of  hiftory,  romance,  fcandal,  and  politics  ^ 
but  the  manner  not  uncouiitenanced  by  f  he  author  of  Hiftoire 
Amoreufe  des  Gaules,  and  feme  other  writers  both  French  and 
Engliili. 

24.  The  Trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  cf  New  York,  Printer,  iuh$ 
^vjas  charged  ^juilh  haijing  printed  and  publijhed  a  Libel  againjl 
the  Go'vernment ;  and  acquitted.  With  a  Narrati-ve  of  his  Cafe. 
To  ixjhich  is  added,  ne'ver  before  printed,  the  Trial  of  Mr.  William 
Ovien,BookfeUer  near  Temple-Bar,  ivho  ivas  afo  charged  nuilh 
the  Publication  cf  a  Libel  againji  the  Government ;  of  nvhich  he 
<was  honourably  acquitted,  by  a  fury  of  free  burn  Englilhmen,  Ci- 

'   iizens  of  hon(ion.     8'vo.     Pr.   u.     Altnon. 

Zenger's  trial  was  publiihed  from  that  faid  to  be  printed  at 
New  York  in  1735;  but  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  thought  to  have  received  feveral  improvements.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  arguments  were  anfwered  at  the  time  when  the  trial 
firft  appeared,  by  an  Englifh  gentleman  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
who  put  feveral  fa£ls  and  circumftances  in  a  very  different  light 
from  what  they  appear  in  the  trial  before  us.  We  can  by  no 
means  approve  of  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Owen  was 
profecuted,  and  hope  we  fhall  always  have  reafon  to  congratu- 
late our  courts  of  juftice  on  having  juries  polfeffed  of  penetra- 
tion to  fee,  and  honefty  to  determine,  in  the  like  manner  upoii 
fimilar  cafes. 

25.  A  ne'UJ  Treatife  on  the  La-ivs  fr  Prefermaticn  of  the  Game: 
Containing  all  the  Statutes,  Cofts  at  large,  Arguments,  Rtfolu- 
tions,  and  'Judgments  concerning  it  ;  equally  ufeful  to  the  Gentleman 
and  Farmer  \  as  the  Gentleman  may  learn  honv  far  his  Pri'vilege 
extends,  and  the  Farmer  may  be  enabled  to  knoi.v  nuhen  the  Gentle-^ 
man  exceeds  the  Limits  prefer ibed  by  Laiv,  and  the  proper  Methods 
cf  Redrefs.  Together  iMtth  all  the  ASls  of  Parliatnent  relating  to 
the  Saleof  Fijh  in  the  Cities  ©/"London  ^WWeftminfter.  By  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Middle-Temple.    Znjo.     Pr.  3;.  6d.  Thrufh. 

Said  the  lion  to  the  man,  when,  in  a  difpute  for  fuperiority, 
the  latter  (hewed  him  the  ftatueofa  human  figure  triumphing 
over  that  of  the  noble  animal,  "  If  lions,  mafler,  had  been 
iculptors,  and  men  brutes,  I  could  have  fhewn  twenty  inflances 
of  the  reverie  of  your  argument."  Afls  ofparliament  are  unan- 
fwerable  arguments:  but  fuppofingour  lords, knights, and  bur- 
^efTes,  to  havs  been  farmers  and  cottagers,  and  the  latter  fenators, 

whar 
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what  kind  of  aflsfhould  we  have  feen  then  relating  to  the  game? 

But  it   becomes  not  us  to  fay  more. — Let  the  good  fpi- 

rired  Englifh  ladies  get  into  the  legiflative  feats  but  for  one 
year,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ? 

26,  A  Treatife  on  Blood  Letting.  Part  I.  iVith  an  IntroduSion^ 
recommending  a  Rcvie^v  cf  the  Materia  Medica.  By  T.  Dickfon, 
M.  D.  Phyftcian  to  the  London  Hofpital.  %vo.  Pr,  it.  6</. 
Wilfon. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  efTay,  which  is  infcribed  to  hl» 
friends  Doflors  Armftiong  and  Pitcairn,  explains  the  defefts  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  in  a  very  fenfible  introduftion.  He  com- 
pares it  to  a  wildernefs,  few  of  the  many  paths  of  which  are 
known,  or,  at  leaft,  travelled  through  without  perplexity  and 
danger.  He  propofes  that  there  fhould  be  an  ample  weeding, 
and  even  that  whole  diilrids  of  it  fhould  be  laid  wafte.-  « 

Without  all  doubt  nothing  will  fo  etTedually  conduce  to  the 
true  afcertaining  the  real  properties  and  efficacy  of  particular 
remedies. 

With  refpeft  to  the  (reatife  itfelf,  the  doftor  propofes,  in  the 
firfi:  place,  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  the  antients 
b'jilt  the  choice  of  the  veins  from  which  blood  was  taken 
away,  that  we  may  fee  how  far  it  arofe  from  theory,  or  from  ob- 
fervation  ;  to  continue  this  inquiry  to  the  prefent  times,  from 
the  writings  of  authors,  experiments,  and  obl'ervations  ;  to  af- 
certain  the  effects  of  blood-letting  ;  and,  laftly,  to  (hew  in  what 
cafes  it  is  beneficial  or  hurtful. 

It  is  only  the  firft  and  leafi:  interefling  part  of  this  plan 
which  he  has  executed  ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  as  wheta 
our  appetite  for  what  is  to  come. 

27.  An  EJf'jy  on  Bririfli  Ifinglafs  :  Wherein  its  Nature  and  Proptr" 
ties  are  compared  -iviih  the  Foreign  Sorts ;  'with  the  beji  Methods  of 
tonnjerting  them  into  Finin^^  Glue,  and  Starch,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Brewer,  Fintner,  Pater-Jiainer,  iffc.  Comprehending  a  Juccin£l 
Analyfis  of  Ifmglajs,  and  Rationale  of  its  ABion  in  clarifying  Li- 
quors. Interfperjed  ^vith  Hints  Jcr  the  further  Impro'vement  of 
Malting,  Brenvtiig,  Fermenting,  and  fr  preventing  the  Wooden 
Apparatus  in  the  Brevjsry  from  fpeedy  Decay.  By  H.  Jackfon. 
Zmo.     Pr.  Is.  6d.     Newbery. 

The  intention  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  recommend  the  Britifh 
ifioglafs,  for  the  making  of  which  the  author  has  obtained  let- 
ters patent.  He  takes  care,  however,  to  conceal  the  conflitu- 
cnt  parts  of  his  manufafture,  contenting  himfelf  with  affirming 
■that  it  is  not  made  of  fprats,  but  of  certain  kinds  of  fifli  plenti- 

full/ 
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fully  fuppHed  by  our  American  filTieries.  He  feems  to  own 
with  reludance,  that,  in  fome  particulars,  the  Britifh  ifinglafs 
is  inferior  to  that  which  comes  from  Ruflia,  and  even  recom- 
mends  a  mixture  of  the  two,  in  a  certain  proportion  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  expeded  that  a  manufadlure  of  this  nature  fhould  be 
brought  all  at  once  to  perfedion  :  yet  we  hope  it  will  meet 
with  all  due  encouragement,  as  an  improvement  which  will  fave 
Confiderable  fums  to  our  country. 

He  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  certain  defiderata  in  the  art  of 
brewing,  and  makes  feveral  Hjrewd  remarks  upon  the  ignorance 
and  obftinacy  of  thofewho  condud  that  myflery. 

On  the  whole,   Mr.  Jatkfon  talks  like  a  true  chemift 

He  fays  enough  to  convince  us  that  he  underftands  his  fubjedt ; 
but  his  language  favours  fometimes  of  Paracelfus  bombaft  ;  and 
he  feems  defirous  of  making  us  believe  that  he  krows  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  chufes  to  difclofe  without  a  valuable  confi- 
deration. 

a8.  The  Death  of  Bucephalus:  A  Burhfque  Tragedy.  In  Tjuo 
jiSls.  Ai  ailed,  iviih  Jpplauje,  at  the  Theatre  in  Edinburgh, 
Si-o.     Pr.  IS.  6d.     Johnfton. 

When  we  firft  perufed  this  performance,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  the  author  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  very  lit- 
tle purpofe,  in  ridiculing  a  play  called  the  Rival  Queens,  which 
at  this  time  of  day  is  neither  regarded  nor  known.  But  upon 
a  clofer  infpeflion  we  have  difcovered  it  to  be  a  moft  atrocious 
fatire  upon  a  Scotch  adminiftration.  What  firft  ftruck  us  with 
this  idea,  was  the  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  of 
its  having  been  a^ed  with  applaufe  at  Edinburgh.  But  the 
meaning  of  this  malignant  malcontent  is  ftill  more  flagrantly 
confpicuous,  when  he  introduces  Sawney  talking  of  his  iveam — 
then  there  is  a  fair  princefs,  whom  all  the  world  knows,  a  bro- 
ther, a  general,  and  z phyjician  ;  viz.  the  honourable  Mr.  M ', 

Sir  H E ,  and  Sir  W D n  ;  and  as  for  Bu- 
cephalus, it  plainly  refers  to  fome  upftart  favourite,  whom  the 
author  fatirically  compai^s  to  a  horfe,  or  an  afs.or  an  ox  :  f<ir 
Bucephalus  had  the  hoofs  of  an  afs  and  the  head  of  an  ox,  as  his 
rame  declares.  What  can  be  more  obvious,  for  exampU,  ihaa 
the  following  addrefs  ? 

*  Bucephalus  too  much  engrofs'd  your  ear— ■ 

Was  it  for  him,  an  upftart,  to  affeft 

Such  ftately  airs —  —  — 

Carelefs  of  all  your  empire  and  renown. 

You  and  your  horfc  are  fcorn'd  bjr  all  the  town'— 

Ana 
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And  again,  he  muit  be  as  dull  as  Erebus,  who  does  not  perceive 
a  libel  in  the  following  lines : 

*  Where  are  the  patriots  that  oncegrac*d  thy  court?  &ci 

—  are  they  not  all  difcarded  ?  all  difplac'd  ? 

Shall  Jockeys  pamper,  while  your  heroes  beg? 

— For  thefe  his  legion  brave  Philotas  loft  ; 

For  thefe,  O  fliame  !  each  generous  patriot  croft 

Retir'd  in  filence' 

Every  body  knows  Philotas  is  no  other  than  g—— 1  C— — y. 
But  mark  the  king's  anfwer-^ 

'  111  do  fuch  counfels  with  my  honour  fuit, 
I  love  my  Jockey and  my  horfe  to  boot* 

Ah  !  ah  !  you  do  ? Surely  this  needs  no  comment Here 

it  is  rfaith  !  tot  idem  verbis,  my  Jockey,  and  my  horfe  to  boot  / 

What  follows  is  no  better  tJian  Billingfgate  abufe  thrown  out 
againft  his  M y's  phyfician,  who  is  called 

'  A  Ikem^d  murderer,  a  quack  in  grain  1* 

Let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  a  licentiate  may  be  an  able  phyfician, 
though  not  a  fellow  of  the  college;  and  if  a  man  of  worth, 
learning,  charafter,  and  worfliip,  may  be  thus  infuUed  with  im- 
punity, I  know  not  what  our  laws  are  good  for. The  fune- 
ral procefllon  of  Bucephalus  is  of  a  piece  with  the  feft  of  this 
virulent   performance.     Here  we  find  a  bagpiper!    Think  of 

that,  rhy  mafters -Ff  this  Highland  inHruniertt  does  notJTng 

t^thenofe  both  of  difcord  and  fedition,  the  fun  fhines  not  at  mid- 
day ;  and  if  fuch  audacious  attacks  upon  minifters  are  fuffered 
to  pafs  with  impunity,  we  leave  the  world  to  judge,  what 
reafon  there  is  to  clamour,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefi  is  in 
danger^ 

29.   The  Siege  of  Q^z\%.     A  Tragedy.     From  tie  French  ofMr» 
Belloy.    With  HiJIorical Notes.    Svo.    Pr.  is.  6d.    Fletcher. 

We  have  already  *  paid  more  attention  than,  perhaps,  was 
due  to  the  literary  merits  of  this  tragedy  in  the  original,  bc- 
caufe  we  confidered  it  in  a  national  and  a  political  light.  With 
regard  to  the  tranflation,  we  muft  fo  far  foften  the  feverity  of 
the  cenfure  we  have  beftowed  upon  the  original,  as  to  own 
that  it  is  more  dull,  unpoetical,  and  unexpreffive,  than  even  M, 
Belloy' s  mufe  deferves. 

*  See  Critical  Reviqws  for  April  and  May  laft. 

30.  Tbt 
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30.  The  Country  Wife.,  a  Comedy  in  Tnjuo  ASlsy  as  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  ( Altered  from  Wj'cherley.) 
^vo.     Pr.  \s.     For  the  Editor. 

We  could  wi(h  that  this  author  would,  for  the  future,  let 
Wycherley  alone,  and  refolve  to  ftand  or  fall  by  his  own  ge- 
nius, of  which  we  can  judge  but  very  fuperficially  from  this 
fpecimen. 

31.  The  Choice  o/"  A  polio  :  A  Serenata.  As  performed  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Written  by  John  Potter.  Thg 
Mujic  compofed  ByMr.'WiWizvnY^lQS.  j\.to.  Pr,  6i.  Hen- 
derfon. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Potter,  from  the  performance  of  this  fere- 
•hata,  reaped  a  proper  reward  for  his  loyalty,  and  Mr.  Yates 
for  his  Mufic. 

32.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  L — n  ;   ecn- 

cerning  a  Regency.  To  •which  is  prefxed,  his  Mnjejiys  Speech  to 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  April  24,  1765  ;  njoith  their  fqint  Ad- 
drefs  in  Anfnuer  thereto.  The  luhole  intcrfperftd't^^ith  many  curious 
Anecdotes,  and  among  others  an  Account  of  the  North  Briton,  N°. 
45.     %'vo.     Pr,  IS.     Henderfon. 

This  is  a  poor  rhapfody  of  national,  political,  theatrical, 
hiftorical,  and  every  other  kind  of  nonfenfe  that  can  enter  in- 
to the  brain  of  a  man  who  is  refolved  to  write  that  he  may 
eat. 

33.  The  InflruSii've  and  Social  Companion.      izmo.     Pr.  isfenued. 

Field. 

This  colleflion  Is  noway  inferior  to  any  former  compilations 
of  the  kind,  being  a  judicious  feledtion  ofentertaining  ftories  and 
anecdotes  from  hiftory  antient  and  modern,  and  from  the  better 
fore  of  novels,  memoirs,  &c,  &c. 

34.  The  Adminiflration  of  the  Colonies,    By  Thomas  Pownali,  Pf(i. 

The  Second  Edition.     Zis.     Pr.     4/.      Doddey. 

As  we  gave  the  fubftance  and  charafter  of  this  performance 
in  our  Review  for  April,  1764,  p.  281.  it  is  only  neceflary  to 
obferve  here,  that  the  author  has  revifed  and  correfted  this  edi- 
tion, and  confiderably  augmented  it  with  a  variety  of  new  argu* 
meats  in  different  parts  of  the  work, 
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